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Two Cousins in the Bush. 

Dead midnight in the bush, only the sound of 
the wind sweeping through the trees, and now 
and then a stealthy tread of some wild thing, 
startled the silence of the wide, lonely, night. 
AboTO, the'illiy was clouded— heavy with a coming 
storm; one star alone, pale and wan, struggled 
through the mi«t, and seemed to shine just over 
a lonely hut which stocd beneath it, whose small 



lighted window twinkled in the gloom like another 
star. 

Suddenly, a man's figure seemed to extinguish 
the light ; he stood by the window, staring out 
into the night ; he held it bottle of sonie sort of 
medicine' in' his hand, and h^s face was gloomier 
than tbo storm-clouded heaven , into ; which he 
gazed. ' 

"Jack,'* a feeble voice trcm the bed called, 
faintly, ** come here." 




TWO COUSIN^ IN THl BUSH.— " LOTTT, LOOKING UP, SAW THB GHOST OF HBR NIGHT VISION. BHE FELT 
THE TIGHT QBASP EBLAZ, AND SAW JACK AEIIITAQS GROW LIVID AND STAGQEH BACK.' 
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TWO COUSINS LV THE BUSBL 



The yomig man started ikth a look of fright, ae 
if he had been detected in some crime ; bat the 
next moment he waa sea^d by the bed, and held 
the sick man's hand. liy the flickering light of 
the candle one could see how much the tiro men 
were alike, only the inralid had a face refined by 
ihonght, and beaming even yet with intelligence. 
Bat the same dark early hair, the same < ^-es, and 
featores somewhat alike, gave them a strong re- 
semblance, strong enoogh for brothers ; bat they 
were only coasins. 

" If I had only met yon before. Jack,** said the 
sick man, feebly, " what a pleasore it would hare 
been, to have such a good, true fellow for a friend ! 
I dont mind confessing now, Jack, that I had a 
prejadioe against yoo. 

TTbe yoang man moyed uneasily, bat said : 

** Oh, let by-gones be by-gonee. I was a grace- 
less cab enough. When your father sent me 
adrift,! deserved it all." 

"No, Jack," said the inralid, faintly, looking at 
his cousin with such frank, kind eyes, that the 
other dropped his own glance before them. " I 
tKiTilr^ now, we judged too harshly, all of us, and 
I want you to forgive me be fore — before— I die. 
We are so near of kin, and with the same name, 
too." 

The other looked up, with a quick flush dyeing 

his face. .... 

*<DieI Oh, nol" But some sort of feeling 
choked his yoice, and he said no more. 

^'Yes,** answered the other, calmly; *'I am 
gpkkg to die. I do not think of myself so much, 
only of poor Letty. Dear girl! for ten years she 
has been dreaming over my poor picture and let- 
ters. I know how the time has dragged along* 
and how I strove ever to win the means of shorten- 
ing it. This Spring I was goinf; home, but now I 
shall make a longer Journey, Jack." 

"Not a bit ot it,** said the other, cheerily. " I 
shaQ dance at your wedding yet.*' 

"Only promlee to stay with me till the last. 
Jack,"* said the other. "Don t leave me in this 
lonely place. See that I am decently buried when 
this fever has burned out my life. I have such 
hbrrible dreams of struggling with wild beasts, of 
being torn and mangled. Oh! I have grown 
childish through this long sickness ; but God was 
good when he sent jcu to befnend me. It must 
be so terrible to die alone. Yet, I used to be 
called a brave fellow, Jack. We do not know 
what we are when we are in all the pride of youth 
and strength ; but when disease comes upon us 
like an armed man, then we grow^ faint and weak 
as IHtle children. Perhaps tiiat is the meaning 
of the verse that is forever echoing in my brain — 
* exoept'ye become as little children*— so helpless, 
so trusting, so obedient to the Father's voice. 
Jack." 

The other gave no answer, and the sick man 
put up a thin white hand and brushed back the 
damp locks from his forehead. Very feebly moved 
the hand, and it fell powerless at his aide again; 
then he looked at his cousin, and said, more 
fkintly: 

" You will stay with me to the last, Jack ?" 
"I will stay; I swear It— so help roe, v^od! 
Row can you doubt me ?** answered the uti^or* 



"Your word is enough, ^y dear fellow,"* said, 
the bick pan. " I need ho oath from you. Afcn I 
not going to trust all to you ? You will find all I 
am worth in yonder box—all my papers, and— 
and- my darling's picture ; take it all to her ; it 
would have all been hers with me— no great 
fortune at best. She must take it without me 
now." 

" There, there,** cried the other, starting up.. 
" You shall talk no more in this strain. You will 
carry your own gifts to your Letty. Only take 
your drops now." 

*'Yes, they may quiet this nervous pain that 
vibrates through every limb," said the sick ma|i; 
and he watched his cousin with languid eyes ae 
he went over to the feeble light to drop the 
medidne. 

The young man stood for a moment staring 
into the Aunt light, as if he saw there the winding- 
sheet, or death's head, which old crones discern 
in a guttering candle. The struggling light 
showed a face almost as pale as the sick man's, 
and a trembling, unsteady hand, that poured out 
the medicine instead of dropping it. 

"It is wonderful," said the invalid, dreamily, 
"that it is in man's power to call up sleep at 
will ; that a few drops can bring the balmy rest 
we long for. There"— he drank it— "I hope I 
shall not dream. Wake me up if I cry out, J ack — 
such hellish phantoms come out of my dreams." 

" No fear of bad dreams now," said the other, 
with a dark smile, as he went once more to the 
window, and looked out on the night. The wind 
Btm toGUBed the branches about till they looked 
like dark phantoms beckoning to him. But the 
one star above still kept its light, and beamed 
down upon the earth with its pale ray. The 
young man felt as if the Eternal eye was upon him 
in that quiet, serene starlight. He turned impa- 
tiently from the window, and looked at the bed. 

Sleep had come already— a heavy, d«ep sleep, 
in which no limb moved; in which the pulse 
hardly seemed to beat; in which the bre:;th 
scarcely heaved the breast. Jack Armitage 
looked at his cousin a moment, with a fixed, calm 
face, then went over to the stirong box to which 
the sick man had pointed. He had the key already, 
and opened it in haste. The packages of papers 
he soon transferred to his pockets ; the gold, he 
counted over with gleaming eyes; but smiled 
with a half sneer at the little miniature and rose- 
colored ribbon which were so carefully wrapped 
up in silver paper. 

The ribDon dropped carelessly on the fioor as 
he opened the miniature and looked at the 
pictured fik3e— a jroung girl wiih brown hair and 
true, resolute eyes, which met his own with a sort 
of searchir g glance. He met it uneasily. 

** No great beauty is his Letty, at all events," 
he muttered ; but he put the miniature also in 
his pocket ; it might be useful to him, he thought. 

Then, without another glance at the sick man, 
without another thought of his oath, he wrapped 
a great dreadnaught about him, and went out 
into the stormy nighi He knew the way well; 
he had studied it step by step in the few weeks he 
had spent with his sick cousin. He held his re- 
volver in his hand, and went on, ready to fij^Lt 
his way, if need be, with the powers of darkness. 
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Stfil, a ttrange tremor thook hit tr$me, and oold 
drape of sweat stooi on his foreheadt Uiongh the 
I Oifi^t WM oool« 

The star above seemed looking into bis besrt, 
I and reading all its dark sserets. If tiiere mm a 
I recording ugdabore, what— wbst was he wiiliBg 
now? 

Jack Armitage put away this tboQght, whidli 
some nnsectti power had pn^eoted Into his mind, 
I hi away from him with an oath, and strode od, 
! hi, tar into the dark night. The dark boughs of 
the trees tossed about, the gkxmi surged over all, 
end slint oat sight and sound. 
I Orer the monntain wall the stream phmged in 
I foam and sparkled to the tarn below, fdoged with 
I nines, and carpeted with gleaming mosses, purple 
monntain sunsets or golden green. 
In shimmer and shine the waters fell ever, and 
I carving lines of creamy spray crested the shat- 
tered waTes. The high rooks shone white in the 
sunshine, with here and there dark oltunps of 
trees and trailing vines, and deep crimson and 
yellow flowers. About the mountains wound a 
narrow path. Upon tnis path, looking down into 
^ ihe black mountain-tam, stood a giri, looking 
j into the shadowy glooms below, as if they held 
some secret she would fain fathom— as if they 
oonld solve the problem of life like the Sphynx of 
old. 

( Above, a dear Summer sky, with white floats of 
I 4doud, golden-edged, sun-fHnged, bent down with 
j fUendly nearness, leaning over those mountain 
I heights, sending arrows of hght through the dark 
! pines, painting rainbows on the plunging stream, 
I i kindling opaline glories in the dancing, shimmer- 
I [ ing foam. A line of an old German hymn came 
!| into her mmd— "A mountain fastness is our 
I -God.'' 

I ' ** It is like a mad, eager life," she thought, 
' "rushing headlong down to its object ; but how 
I qoietitis atlastr 

I Some such qjilei was in the girfS face— or 
woman's — for ^e first fleeting bloom of youth 
was gone. Instead, a clear light seemed to 
illumine it froM wi)^, like a lamp shining purely 
through an alabatter vase. A pale, resolute face* 
ready to straggle and endure ; a mouth formed 
for truthful words ; eyes blue a? the mountain- 
tani, but shadowy and wistful, and troubled in 
tbeir d^ths ; hair dead-brown, and drawn oare- 
leady back from the pure blue-veined forehead. 

Then she looked away from the curdling, foam- 
iossed waters and Crowning rocks at a little 
miniature she held in her hand. 

"Ten years r she said, with a half-weary sigh. 
««I cannot think he is like this now, any more 
than I am like the cherry-lipped dancing girl I 
was then. I, perhaps, am more changed; for 
this waiting aiid watching wears us women out, 
while men go mto fresh soenes, and have alsrays 
work and new enterprises. We sit at home and 
pine and fade. Ten years in Australia I— ten 
years of rough, adventurous life in the bush I— 
ah ! he mast be somethmg very diffarent from 
this," 

Ihe ptetors, a faded, watery-lookfaig dagueneo- 
^yps, displayed the faoe of a young man— a 
sMottk, beardless face, with dark ourly hair. 



a 

good, honest-looking eyes, a month somewhat 
blurred, a bright-blue bWl necktie, colored to 
such an extent that it was the principal object in 
thepiotoie. 

*'HalloP shouted out a boisterous voioe near. 
"Stm aighing for the rover, sis? He is fUse, 
belieiTe me ; it isn*t In the nature of man to be 
constant lor— let me see— is it a quarter of a 
century 

The random words found a dreary echo in tha 
girl's heart as she sadly put away the i^otnre. ^ 

•*It isn't hi your nature, Tom,** she said, **to 
be constant to anything exoept pleasing yonrself ; 
but I came out to look for you." 

''Oh, yes. All serene; but you didnt find ms 
between the old covers of that daguerreotype, did 
you, Letty? By Jovel I wish I was where Jack 
Annitage is this minute. He sees life, while I 
drag out existenoe in this stow old hole. Cttve 
me a firee, wild life in the bosh, a tent In the . 
woods." 

"Oh, yes, Tom," answered the sister, with a 
laugh ; you who would be kept awake all ni^t 
by a crumpled rose-leaf— you whose muflns 
most be hot every morning— you are just the one 
for AostraUa." 

" WeU," said Tom, with a smile, "if I must ba 
fagged out with the bore of oiviliBation, I might 
as weD enjoy some of its pleasures. But if you 
could see me onoe in a sphere where I ooold 
strike out a new path— if I had Jack ArsnitagePs 
chance now " 

" Suppose we bodi strike out for the homeward 
path now," suggested Letty; "that is the present 
doty, I think, as mother is anxioasly looldng for 
you." 

"Dont teU me that," answered Tom, with a 
gay laugh. " Ton know shels just looking away 
trem her book languidly onee in a while, and es- 
prnsslng a faint surprise at my non-sppearanee as 
she always does when Vm fishing or shooting. If 
I was carried home dead on a shatter, I siqyposa 
she'd just turn the leaf down, and say, 'Hers, 
Letty, pot that away. I shaat want it tiU aAsr 
the fkineral.' " 

" Tom, you are shocking," snswered Letty, wtth 
a grave faoe, the slight flavor of troth making 
her brother's words more painfhl, *' and nngrata- 
fuL It^s about some letter that was confided to 
yoor care that mother ia anxious." 

Tom stopped leisurely, leaned his flshlng-fod 
against a tree, and began ftoibUng in his pockets. 

"Ton have not forgotten it? Oh, Tom 1" 

"Tes, oonfound it~by— never mind— here it is, 
all safe and sound, IH go over with it to- 
morrow." 

The careless, smfliog f^oe, on i^iich duty or 
care had printed no lines, was a stady just ttien, 
where one could read the self-pleashig, indolent 
nature of the young man. 

Letty tooked at the letter with saoh a grave «• 
presdon that Tom exauiined it anew. 

"Oh, It's only about that bothering dl stMk; 
ifs all right; sure to go up again. No use say- 
ing anytUng about it. m make It aQ right to- 
m<»rrow." 

In every emergency Tom Glean comforted 
himself with iliesame thooght^and thli«s had 
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generally* been brought i^ght by eoine Baoriflce on 
the part ot others. Letty had^foufld i* a bitter 
disappointment at first that the brother on whom 
she expected to depend for comfort and support 
shotild be such a yielding, weak reed ; but she 
was still ready to apologize for him, and to hope 
tot better things in the future. Yet fortone had 
downed on them latdy; money had grown 
'•carce, and still Tom loitered about with his 
fishing-rod or gun, maldng no effort to oontnbute 
to the lamOy support 

They walked silently along the winding moun- 
tain road for a t^ne, tiU the Ibotprinta of man 
began to be written on the solitude. Here and 
there a pktch of wheat grew golden in the sun. 
shine, or some com waved its long green leaTes 
in the wind ; then a low, rambling-looking house 
appeared, with many little porches and odd 
oatoonies, where roses twined, and honeysuckle 
wove its wavy bowers, where all sorts of trailers 
and wild vines ran riot, and seemed to claim the 
building as their own, as if nature in this wild 

I spot were struggling against the encroachments 

I of art. 

Letty looked fondly at this old house, with its 
grarey, over-grown garden, where some Midsum- 
mer flowers glowed with brflliant dyes, where her 
first attempt at a sh^-walk stiU ivbitened one of 
the path 9, where she had attempted a wondrous 
grotto, and achieved only a heap of stones, half 
covered with ivy; where, on a tall striped pole, 
her Oerman grandfather had fixed a pretty bird- 
house, with the name ''Sanger's Buh** (singer's 
rest) painted so plainly that any bird might 
andecstand if he could read Oerman. Here in 
his American home the old man had fondly tried 
to reproduce his childhood*a memories of the 
fatberiand. But he was gone now, and the son 
tor whom he had toiled, and tmie had set its 
stains on the strong stone walls, and gnawed 
rutblesely into the fandfol pordies, and darkened 
the bright vines of the •* singer's rest," 

The youth who now lounged under the green 
trees bad none of the thrift and energy of his 
German ancestors, or the fire and vitality that 
characterize the American. A dreamer from 
dome border-land was Tom Glenn— handsome, 
I blue-eyed, and fair of face— "With lengths of 
1 veflow ringlets like a girl's." A looker-on in the 
stri'e of life, ready to shake hands good- natmredly 
with the winners, and to sigh for the losers, but 
not to enter the combat— oh, no 1 
Bat when you looked into the face of his mother, 
! \^o stood at the door, yea saw from whence the 
idle Sybarite had taken hi? indoleait temperar 
ment, his unruffled temper, his geo^le UuslnesSr 
Mrs. Glenn had the same fair face; with placid, 
dreamy blue eyes, that overlooked <^very house- 
held care and duty ; yellow hair, a little dim and 
faded; an undecided month, with lips that moved 
tremulously, and gave the only token of age. 
She held a book in her thin white bands, and 
looked at it once in a while ti 1 her children 
entered the gardeu-gate. 

What a blesshig is a droulathig library 1" said 
Tom, as the gate swung back on its rusty hinges. 
''Mow, I know mother hts forgotten all about the 
troublesome letter^ for she's got % new book." 



But Master ToD(i was mistaken foroiice, and 
was questioned immediately. He tl^ought of 
telling a he first; but then Letty knew ; so he 
confeesed. 

"It may be Tery serious in the end," Mrs. 
Glenn said, in such a qniet tone that Tom felt no 
uneasiness. "I told you at the time that it wa» 
a most Important letter." 

" Give him a fiofirgin',** called out a harsh voie& 
firom within. "The good book says, 'Spare the- 
rod, and spoil the child.' " 

" What a davorite verse that must have been 
with grandmother, she quotes it ho often. Is she* 
more cantankerous than usual to-day, mother?*' 
asked Tom. 

"Oh, no," answered Mrs. Glenn, fhdng herself . 
once more comfortably in her seat. "Go and 
look at her— do, Letty. I am quite worn out." 

As the lady had passed the time in dreaming 
over "Vanity Fab," and wondering at Becky 
Sharp's success, it is to be supposed she was ex- 
hausted by these mental processes ; for the poor 
old lady whose voice resounded from an inner 
room had received no attentions from her. , 

Yet she was not an unkind daughter-in-law tor 
the poor paralyzed old woman, whom Letty was 
now visiting, the poor creature who lay prone and 
helpless on her bed, from whom the world would 
soon pass away, and the fashion thereof, to whom 
It now wore a strange and unwonted look, for all 
her dearest and best loved had gone. 

Grandma Glenn was peaceable enough, most of 
the time singing old German hymns, and repeat- 
ing texts of Scripture. Her chief affection was 
for Letty— her favorite aversion, Tom. 

This young gentleman still lingered at the 
door, occupied with his fishuig-rod, when bis at- 
tention was taken from that useful implement by 
the sight of a stranger pausing at the gate. 

This stranger wore a suit of rough, coarse 
doth, cut in rather a jaunty way. ^is sUn vrae 
darkened by exposure to the sun, but his eyes 
were quick and dark as they took a rapid survey 
of the premises, and then glanced at Tom. He 
stood a moment, as if in doubt, then took off a 
broad Panama hat which had covered his dark 
curly hair, and wiped his heated fftce. Tom made 
one spring toward the gate. 

"It is— it is Jack Armitage,"he cried, in bo 
load a voice that it penetrated to the inner room, 
where Letry sat by her grand mother^s bed. 

Letty's heart gave a bound, the dark rooTn 
seemed flooded with sunshine, but she sat stUi, 
and the quavering voice of her grandmother 
drowned other sounds, as she moaned out : 

" A proud look, a lying tongue, and hands that 
shed innocent blood." 

The words struck shtrp as an afrow into the 
girl's heBr^,'but the next minute me smiled at 
herself for filing a bad omen in tl^ wanderings 
of her graodmotber. Old texts, quoted at ran- 
dom, often fell from her lips. Other voices vrere 
in the next room. She heard her mother's 
languid welcome, and then Tom called her. 'fihe 
could wait no longer. She cast a hurried glance 
at the mirror, to see what charms time bad stolen 
from her, but her cheeks were flushed, and her 
eyes full of light. Oould happiness, them, work 
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mickeies, and' bring back lier lost yontby her glrl- 
booa^ blbom, her freah, tnuUng heart? The 
moment ihe atood in thaToom. 

Jtaok Armitage came fonrard,^ and took bar 
hand a moment, and looked into her eyea. She 
met hia glattoe witli aome oommonplaoe worde of 
welcome which were hard to apeak—aomething 
strange and oold in the eyea daunted her. 

Bat ten yeara 1 Who oonld meaanre the changee 
of heart and mind which time/conld bring ? She 
blamed heraeif the next moment for her nnkind 
Judgment 

*«He la perhapB better than my obildiah ideal, 
more aeU^pportiDg, atronge r ibr the atorma of 
HA he haa been forced to meet." 

"I hare been talking a bit with Tom," aaid 
Jack, in a friendly way, " and I tell him Anatralia 
ia the place for him and all enterpriaing yonng 
faHowa." 

Letty laughed. 

**Tom enterpriaing 1 Hare you lotua-fielda 
there r 

What kind of a crop might that be?^ aeked 
Jack* 

"A crop which lulla one to a charmed aleep," 
aaid Letty, '* ao that one lies and dreams forerer, 
resting on beds of amaranth, etc. ; Tom knowa ; 
rte often sung it in hia ears.** 

T6m loeked vaxed, and Jack bewildered. 

•* rre had no time for poetry," he said. " Pre 
been digging and delving most of the time. 
TouH tro beyond me, Letty, in many waya.** 

'*W0 must get acquainted first before you can 
know that," anawered Letty, rather coldly. 

We are lK>th different from what we were ten 
years ago." 

"Tou'U find me true, Letty,** answered Jack, 
coming toward her. 'Tm of the aame mind 
abll, if you are.** 

^ere was something about this mode of 
^«^Mpg on the old plighted faith that grated on 
Uie refined feelings of the girl. Tne letters she 
had received from her lover had been unfrequent, 
but somehow their tone waa higher tiian hia talk. 
Wen, some men have the faculty of writing better 
than they speak. She muat not find fault with 
this ; he had a rorgh life ; she must not be too 
fiMtidions. 

Tet, reasoning thna, she shrank from the 
prasnre of his band when he went away, and sat 
akme an hour afterward, lool^ing into the long 
Summer twilight, and noting how the sunset 
fhded behind the distant jnountains, and the 
gkny and pomp of day grew dim— so had the 
■hadow fallen over her. The glass showed her 
&oe again, worn, and thin, and o'd ; somethlog 
had di^ out of it— the eager, expectant look ; 
something bad come into it— a dead despair, a 
slskening doubt of everything. 

"Ah, the hope waa better than the fruition/' 
afae sighed, as ahe went out to her mother, who 
esUed her to prepare tea. 

••i dare tfty he's rich, Letty,* she interrupted 
her reading to say. "You are provided for, at 
aBeventa." 

"I donft know,** asswered Letty, quietly. 

«*I tbiok I ahiffl go to Australia with Tom 
when Tou*^ married," Mrs. Gleip went on in her 



' slow, dreamy way. "I would enjoy life there; 
tbie^flreedom from conventionality, the wild lite, 
would bo charming. With the little I have, and 
the) aale of this house— you will need nothing, 
you know, Letty— Tom and I could do very wefi^ 
Tom's genius would find scope." 

"Tou^^ave settled it all finely, mother; but y 
you aro bmlding on as uncertain a foundation aa 
Tom's genius when you settle my marriage ao 
quietly." 

'* Why, Letty, what da you mean? Are you in 
doubt about it? Has he changed his mind ?'* 

" I may have ^banged mine.** 

"Are you mad, ohiidfj iT believe I am not 
practical; you nave all the common sense of the 
family. I have alwaya been a dreamer ; but after 
wasting all the best years of your life waiting foe 
a lover, and then to throw him over atT 
strikee me aa ihe wildest whim. What fails, 
then?" 

«<AU that I dreamed," answered Letty. '*6nt, 
never mind, mother ; I will not be haety ; \ never . 
am, you know ; only it seems to me th|it I have 
lost ten years." 

Tom came in, jubOmnt with his plana, and the 
mother turned to other thoughts. Letty did nob 
eat, but aat there thinking. How long had het 
thoughts tamed to one object? Her fancy 
colored it ; new, alowly, charm by charm unwound 
that wreathed her idol, and al|e found it clay. 
She stole out fix>m the household circle after tea 
into the neglected garden, where nature made 
sweet amends for the aSsenoe 6f art ; then on 
through the dewy fragrance, she walked idly, 
picking the flowers, looking deep mto their glow- 
ing hearts, aa if she hoped to discover some hid- 
den secret, or raad there the pagea of the ftiture, 
then throwing them away as she had thrown 
away ten years. Forever echoed in her ears a 
melandioly couplet, like a dirge : ' 

" I took a year out of my life and story— 
A dMd year— and I said I will build thee a 
tomb." '- 

She aat down on a Int of moss-covered rock 
under a great tree, through which the wind 
alghed ita own story. She forgot all her own 
thoughta, and started when she found herself 
aaying, aloud, " Tm years 1" 
A voice near her broke tbe^tiUnesa with a iangh. 
"Yes, ten years I We are no cbickena now, 
Letty ; no time to waste. Pm all ready to have 
the day fixed, if you are." 

Letty's Cice flushed as if she were only aixteen*. 
and Jack Annitage, who stood there looking 
down with an assured smile, aaid to bioiself : 

* Sbe is not so plain, after all, and \ cannot do 
better, considering." 

Oonsidering what, he did not say, even to him- 
self; but he listened with an encouraging ex- 
pression to Letty when she began to apeak. 

It is early to speak of this," Letty answered, 
with an embarrassment caused by no pleasurable 
emotion. *'For myself^ I must say that I am not , 
prepared to plunge hastily into matrimony." 

^ Hastily r* anawered Jack Armitage, straight- 
ening himself with an injured air. ** I should say 
ten years wete enough for maiden meditation." 
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^' I have been dreaming OTer ahadowfl for ten 
years," answered the girl, ladly* "Now you 
ee^m almost a stranger.** 

Jack attempted a little sentimentality. 

" Why, you oould neyer seem like a stranger to 
me, Letty. You see I am the most faithful of the 
two. It seems to me but the other day that you 
sat for the picture, and I hare teeaaured up the 
blue ribbon you wore.** 

Letty laughed. 

"Only it was a roee-cdlored ribbon." 

»'Xes; sure enough; I was never good at 
colors. I was thinking of your eyes, Letty," 
answered Jack, unembarrassed and cool, and he 
took her hand in his own with a lover-like air. 

A faint shudder passed through the girPs 
fhtme, as if she had felt a snake, and she drew 
away, saying : 

" I think I must go now. Grandmother will be 
calling me ; she cannot sleep unless I make all 
ready for her.** 

(( And a dreadful nuisance it must be,** answered 
Jack, with sympathy. " You*U escape that when 
—when— we are married. Let^y.** 

But you don*t ask after old flriends, llr. Armi- 
tage,** said Letty. "Have you a very short 
memoiy tor friends §u6h as you ha^e for rib- 
bons , ^ 

" I have thought only of one friend,** said Jack, 
looking at her as she stood in the twilight. " Ton 
wrote me sometimes the news, you know," he 
went on. 

I toM you in my last of your old ilame*s mar- 
riage—your school-love, you know.** 

"Oh— ah -yes— confound It 1** thought Jack; 
** why didn't I bring the love-letters I** 

** What did you think of her choice f* 

"I thought- well, I can hardly say. Oh, very 
good— certainly.** 

Letty looked astonished. 

" What I You think it was very good- for such 
a gfrl to elope with a circus fellow— a common, 
uneducated boor. Well, I honor your taste, Mr. 
Armitage. The whole town mourned over it, and 
her old father is almost erasy.** 

"Oh, I beg pardon! I was thinking of some 
one else— to be sure ; it wia quite fHghtful. I 
beg your pardon. I recollect it all now.** 

Xetty walked along tboughtfhlly for a few 
moments. She also htd suddenly recollected 
something— namely, that she had never sent the 
letter in question. She had written it long ago, 
but it stm lay fn the portfolio in her room. She 
was in the habit of sending long letters, and 
making them up slowly. Here was a problem 
lhat the could not solve. What kind of a man, 
then, was this lover of hers, who oould look in 
her faoe and lie, deliberately? 

The next day, Letty saw Tom come in with a 
somewhat disturbed air. 

" What a gruff old hunks your agent is, mother,** 
he said, in an irritated way. "I stopped in this 
afternoon with that letter, aod he asked me, 
'Why the d— I you had not noticed his warning 
before; even yesterday might haTC saved the 
whole; but this morning the bubble burst' 
Think of the f^ow speaking to me in that way 1 
.MtnaOy saying, * Why the d-1 1* ** 



Mrs. Glenn looked bewildered, and took 
note ftrom Tom*8 haod ; but Letty turned pale» 
and felt the whole room heaving under her feet- 
She sai down, trembling. 

Ob, Toinl** sheoried, "the letter would hav^ 
saved all yesterday. Oh! what cruel careless- 
ness I** 

" As if I knew,** answered Tom, quite savagely 
— " as if rd lose the money any more willingly 
than you would. The old fellow was always 
croaking. What does he say, mother? Is it all 
gone?** 

'It's all gone,** answered Hrs. Glenn, bursting 
into tears. "Tom, you have beggared us !** 

"Now, mother, if you turn against me, I vow 
m hang mysell A fellow cau*t live this way* 
Better die at once than be badgered to death.** 

Letty felt no alarm at this thread Hanging 
was much too uncomfortable and unbecoming a 
mode of death for Master Tom. But Mrs. Qlenn 
clasped him in her arms, begged his pardon for 
having for a moment blamed him, even in 
thought, wept over him, and began to be com- 
forted. 

"Letty must marvy Jack Armitage now,** she 
said, at last. " There Ib nothing else for her, and 
she can help us off to Australia. The house win 
bring something, and, Tom, you wQl make your 
mark, I know. We must make the best of it 
You will provide for grandmother, Letty.** 

Letty was silent ; she could not so soon accept 
her misfortune. She saw herself left alone— hem- 
med in by circumstances ; she longed to escape 
from the past and the future. 

* There is Mr. Armitage now,** cried Mrs. 
Glenn, "at the right moment He will advise 
us.** 

Jack Armitage listened with a somewhtt clouded 
faoe. The fortune had been small, but it had 
been of some importance in his eyes. Tbig 
portionless, plain girl, had no power to <^harm 
him into fbrgetfulness of what money was worth. 

'*It is a bad piece of business,** he said, 
gloomily; "and Tom has made a mess of it 
You must be wider awake in Australia than that^ 
my man. We had such a confouuded long pas- 
sage, or I would have been here three weeks ago, 
and might have saved you. I was kept a couple 
of weeks in the city. I see there's another vessel 
in yesterday. But never mind, there's no use 
crying about it Pm willing to stand to my bar- 
gain. *Ti8n*t what every man would do; that 
you know, Letty. Many a fellow is off at the first 
whiff of misfortune ; but that ain*t my style ; Foa 
true blue— I am.** 

Letty listened with a feeling of repulsion and 
disgust, which it was very hard to keep back from 
finding expression in a torrent of passionate, 
proud words. But she felt that that was not the 
time or place to give vent to her feelings. 

Night wtts doshig around when Jaek Armitafe 
took leavd, and they prepared to shut the shuU 
ters, and make rea^ to retire, Mrs. Glenn assert- 
ing that she would not sleep a wink that night 

But the*front door was suddenly opened M;ai% 
and Jack Armitage burst in. His eyes were fixed 
in a kind of stony tenor, his hair seemed bristling 
with fright, and the swuthy pallor of his Amo wa« 
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ftvfU ib behold. Tom oded out at onoe : " What 
it iik old WiM. Hare yon seen a ghoatf 

**Thst*a JnBt ii, Tom. I belieye I have. Ky 
aotpialntanoo with aiioh gentry is limited; hnt 
OQt there, jnet at the border of the wood, fll 
•wear I eaw the ghost of a fellow that— that 

**Qo on ; who wae he ?** eaid Tpm, who seemed 
to be the on|y one able to eommand himself 
saongh to ask questions. 

•"Well, I knew him in AnstrsUa," Jack went 
on. 

*'Biit is he dead?** asked Mrs. Glenn, "for 
that^ an important question.*' 

f^DeadP* mosed Jack, shuddering TisiUy, "he 
must be dead. Oh, yes— eertainly.'* 

'^Wbatkindof akx^g fellow is he?— and is 
he out in a white sheet?" asked Tom, rather 
mooklngly, *< and has he laid off his flesh, and is 
he going about in bones?" 

*<0h, Toml" remonstrated Letty, "don't Jest 
BOW, but giTS your fHend a glass of wine. Don't 
yon see he is shirering." 

Jack Armitage noticed that she said "your" 
firlsnd to Tom. He was reoorering from the 
ftfight, but Ihlt no desire to go out again to meet 
this haunting spirit. Mrs. Qlenn wae urgent in 
hsr inritation to stay, and he acoepted a room, 
nmoh to Laity's annoyanoe. 
She went up to her room, thoroughly awake 
I BOW. Tike misfbrtnnes of a day had banished al^ 
thought oi sleep. It was still warm, and a pallid 
moon shone oyer all. Bhe sat by her window 
looking out into the dewy Summer night. She 
I eould remember sueh an erening ten years ago, 
|U8( before her loTor sailed. How they had stood 
j under that Tery shadowy ohestnut-tree, with the 
I BMwnlight trembling through the leayes, as she 
I herself trembled with beating heart, while Jack 
I bent down and unAtstened the rose-oolored knot 
, of ribbon from lier breast, kissed it, and then 

I kissed her Hps, and how 

She stifled a sudden ory. There, under the 
I same tree, in the same spot, stood Jaok Armitage, 
I or his wraith. The full light of the moon fell on 
, his faoe ; it was Uke, yet strangely unlike, and 
slie had seen the real Jaok walk up the stairs with 
Tom, and heard them both tramping about and 
I talking for some time. This faoe was paler, mere 
shadowy. As she looked at it, it seemed to melt 
away into the shadows of the trees. It was 
, gone. 

Soddenly old stories of childhood thronged her 
^ hrain. She had heard that sometimes when a 
^ mortal is doomed to die, bis douMe— a phantom 
I in his likeness— appears to his friends. This was 
it, then. Poor Jack Armitagel he was going to 
1 die. She had seen his wraith. She fblt more 
kindly to him with that thought, but a cold, un- 
oaany air, like the atmoei^ere of a yault, was 
about her. She shut the window and went to 
bed, shuddering at the ghostly moont)eams that 
fiDed her room with pale light. Poor Jaokl he 
; need not dream of wedding-bells; for him the 
ftmexal knell alone would sound, for him the fiat 
i hfMl gone forth— he had met the prophet of his 
* coming fkie and recognised it not. In her infloite 
pity she could almost And it in her heart to marry 
him now, if she could but make the few remain>» 

I 



fng days of his Ufe more blessed. With which 
self-abnegating thought she fell at last into a 
troubled sleep. 

The momhig, howeter, dispelled such allusions. 
The bodily presence of Jack Armitage, his yitatity 
and his appetite for muffins, soon put to flight 
the childish flmdes of the night. He was quite 
himself again, jested at Letly's pallor, and ap« 
peered the embodiment of robust health and 
yigcr. 

"Letty has seen the ghost now," said Tom ; "I 
koow it from her looks ; I only hope it wiU be my 
turn next." 

Letty k)oked at Jack with a half smile. 

"Tes, I haye seen the gboet; and, strange to 
say, it looked yery much like Mr. Annitage, only 
paler— a thin, pale Ukeness <tf him, Uke a poor 
daguerreotype." 

The young man felt the hot blood pouring into 
his fSace, he felt the hand that held his cup shake 
at these words. 

" You were not in the garden again ?" asked 
Letty. 

"Oh— of course not. You haye dreamed by the 
window, I tbink." 

" It might haye been a dream, mdeed," said 
Lecty» almoet conyinoed. 

"Or," said Mrs. Qlenn, musingly, "I haye had 
a soivtion suddenly projected into my mind. 
You remember your cousin, Mr. Armitage; he 
was Just about your age, like you in appearance, 
too, but a little unmanageable scapegrace. Your 
fkther had to send him off long, long ago, he 
showed so ea^ a predisposition to eyerything 
eyil. You were only a child, but yen must re- 
member your cousin Jack- the same name, too ?" 

" Oh," stammered the young man, "I remem- 
ber him, of course. My uncle— I mean my father 
—was rather hard on him, I expect.*^ 

**Mot a bit of it He was a young deyfl," said 
Mrs. Glenn, " and he may haye come about ag i ln 
to look at the old spots he knew of old. Eren t :e 
worst people haye those longings sometimes. 
He has worn himself out in dissipation, and so 
looks pale and thin. My solution is the true one, 
depend upon it." 

"But Jaok said he knew this fallow in Aus- 
tralia," put in TOm, d[eptioaIly« 

Mr. Armitage rose and excused himself under 
some plea of business. The conyersation was 
embarrassing, yet opened a new ayenue^ of 
thought. He was anxious to be ak>ne, that he 
might turn oyer in his mind the new ideas pre- 
sented. 

Letty did not look up as he passed. The tran- 
sient pity which his imaginary doom l^ad called 
up was gone. Only a filing of unacoouxitable 
repulsion remained. 

It was a day of conetant excitement that so 
begun. Mrs. Qlenn mourned her fallen fortunes. 
Tom felt himself injored when the subject vas 
mentioned, and Let^ went about and ministered 
to all as best she could with a heayy heart. The 
old grandmother also seemed to feel the storm in 
the domestio atmosphere. More restless tban 
eyer, die tossed from side to side and talked or ^ 
moaned incessantly; far back into her girlhood ' 
her fancy wandered. 
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/^'Lettv.* Bhe Whispered, biakoning' mytteri- 
ondy 10th her finger, «*he ie w»iUng f^r me— 
quick, Where is my myrUe wreath? don*t yoa see 
nie people are all there, and Badolph— what will 
he imhs? Yonr mother b^rooght me a shroad 
this mornfaig instead of my wedding-drees. A 
ehrondl—ha! hat Liesbeth is so Jealons ; she*d 
like tohayemyhandeomeJoTer. Hark I the hells 
are Tinging. Bat— bnt^what makes them toll 
so slowT^? If 8 a wedding— a weddteg. Ban 
, and tell'^ them^top th^m; they'll toll me to 
death, and I cAnnot die ; Bndolph is waiting for 
mer 

"It makes me so nerroas." said Mrs. Glenn, 
^listening to yoor grandmother's ravings* I am 
sore I shall have much, better health when I am 
away. Il*s a good thing, Letty, that you are not 
made of sach sensitiye sta£ When yon are 
married—** 

** Mother,** said Letty, with pale face and com- 
poressed tips, ** do not speak again of my marriage. 
I am decided. ThiM man, who seems like a 
stranger to me, who is so totally difisrent from all 
I Isncied, I can ncTer marry." 

** Then what becomes or oar Australian trip, I 
should like io know?** she cried. "Tom and I 
had settled it all so nicely. Qrandmother was to 
stay with you— you were proTided for. She can- 
not go. So you ha^e destroyed all our hopes, 
Letty. So nn«nrateful a child, after all my*sacri^ 
fioee I" And Mrs. Glenn burst into tears. 

" Hear me to the end. mother. I will stay and 
do my du|y by the sick one; I would notieaye 
her for the world. I destroy no hopes. You can 
go io Australia; I stay here. Bell the house; I 
can find a room somewhere, and teach." 

HffB. Glenn wruog her hands. 

"What infatuation! when such a man was 
ready to give her erery comfort— such a mad, 
romantic whnnl** 

Ijetiy did ^ot argue the point. 

The sweei Summer twilight fell orer the fields 
and woods, and Letty turned away firom the un- 
rest of home for a swift walk into the green 
forest glooms. The pines filled the air with a 
peiMtrating fragrance, and a soit wind came like 
a messenger of peace, sighing words of comfort 
into her ear— words that took the form of a yerse 
from an old hymn. 

" For right is right, since God is God, 
And right at last must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To (alter would be sin.** 

(<And I am doing right, that I know,** said 
Letty, half aloud. 

**Ye8, Just right," called out Jack Armitage, 
who seemed to haunt these woods. "I was 
longing to see yon, Letty. Now we can haye a 
good talk, and you can put a fellow out of his 
misery." 

Something thick in his yoice made Letty look 
at him attentiyely. She saw that his face was 
flashed, and his eye a little wild. He had eyi- 
dently been drinking hard. 

** A drunkard, too," she thonght, with a shud- 
der, as she drew herself away from the hand that 
was stretched toward her. 

•*Oome, Letty,** siid Jack, with an offended 
air, **you needn*t be so cc^; yon cooldn*t put on 
more airs if you were only fifteen. I want to hsr^e 
a serious word with you now. From something 
your mother dropped last nieht, I Judged she in- 
tended leaying that caatanrerous old lady, who 
is always swearing at me out of the Bible, on our 
bands. Very obujghig of your mother, but she 
hasn't consulted me. Count me out: I won't 
haye it on no account ; I won't haye it. Board 
her oat if you like, but in the bnzzum ,of our 
family, Letty— no, no." 

'* If you are sober enough to listen. Mr. Armi- 
tage, it will saye much time and trouble tor you 



to kear me now. I, to6, haye a iMrions Wrd to 
say: it is, that jou leaye^ me now and foreyer. 
You can neyer be anything, to me, nor I to you. 
If I ey«r felt diiierently. n was a child's dream. 
It is oyer; doyod hear? do you understand? I 
never wish to see yon again." 
^ '^Giri, ' he l^iss^ between his closed teeth, 
« do you oast me off like this ? What hinders me 
from making you repent your words, tUl you kneel 
in the yer;^ dfrt at my feet and b^ my jMurdon for 
yoor scornful worisr* 

''What hindsrs?*' cried a yoioe near; **God 
hinders." 

Letty, looUnff up, saw the ghost of her lught 
yision. She felt the tight grasp relax, and saw 
Jack Armitage grow fiyid and stagger bacik. 

** It's no ghort, Letty," said the stranger, draw- 
ing near. <*This rascal's conscience frightens 
him. He did his best to make a ghost of me— 
thai is a fsct. I am yonr old loyer, Letty, dear, 
with a battered body, but a heart as warm as 
oyer. I'ye been about a couple of days, with a 
police officer, watching this yulain*s manosuyres. 
We'ye obtakied ibis afternoon, w^ile he w>8 off 
drinking, many important papers which he stole 
from me. and part of the money, rll tell you the 
whole story, Letty, soon. I am the real Jack 
Armitage— your own Ja<^." 

During these words. Jack Armitage tbe IkSt 
had been stealthily moving away; the next 
moment a pistol shot whizzed through the air 
and tore the ground at the feet of the new-oomer. 

"Too drank for that game," said the true 
Jack. ** You haye given the signal tot your own 
apprehension." ^ 

A couple of police offioers stepped out of Aheir 
concealment and laid their hands on the half 
maddened man, who etood staring at his pistol 
and mattering oaths, and led him away. 

Letty felt like one in a dream. Two Jacks I — of 
course there were I— that devil-may •care cousin 
and her own ideal loyer, whose picture she had 
dreamed over so long. Here he was. then, better 
than her dreams. She looked up into tne face 
from which sickness had wiped away all the 
stains of time and toil, into the eyes so true and 
steadfast, and a shy Joy arose trembliag in her 
heart.. She held out her hand. 

**Tbis time there is no mistake," she said. 
Yes, Letty," said the other ; *'aod one cousin 
in the hand is worth two cousins in the bush ; but 
let me tell you alL*' 

Letty listened to the story with a beating heart 

*<One thing I cannot understand," she said; 
" why did that fellow want to marry me ?" 

Because I had left you all, and it would haye 
made things more secare, I suppose," answered 
her lover. "There is the old tree where we 
parted. I stood there last night." 

" There was always something villainous about 
that fellow," said Mrs. Gleno ; *^I sa jTit from the 
first Letty, dear, go in and say * good-night' 
to your grukdmother, she's been quite quiet for 
an hottr." 

Letty stole in softly, leaying her loyer tifldng 
oyer the future with her mother. 

Quiet enough l^in that qaiet which earthly 
sound or sight cui never break^lay the gran6> 
mother— dead I The wedding-day bad arrived, 
indeed. Orowned with unfading ifowers^wered 
with eternal youth, she had Jomed her tfudolph, 
who had waited long for her m heayan. 

*'The poor old dear, she'e better off; she was 
such a care to us all," said Mrs. Glenn. 

Jack Armitage bent reyerently down and kissed 
the furrowed brow. 

" I wish she had lived to welcome me," he said. 

She was kind to me when I was a boy." 

And Letty lot ed him more from that moment! 
Hie future rose befbre her sight with the best 
gift cf God. The clouds that had dimmed it for 
a time only left it more luminous now. 
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Only Aunt Martha. 

" Oh, de«r I I hate old maids I' 

And Julia Worth leaned her haaghtr head npon 
her hand with an angrr sigh, whicn, had tnej 
heen in hearing, would have made the whole 
spinster armr tremble. 

"But, Julia" (Mr. Worth eridentlr stood con- 
tiderabl J in awe of his only daughter), ** she is 
m J sister, and, now father is dead, is all alone " 

" Well, what of it?'' interrupted the joung ladj, 
a rerj unbecoming frown contracting her fine 
features. " Vm sure she's old enough to take 
care of herself. You can send her monej, but 



there's no earthly need of her making her home 
here. I know all about the class she represents 
— ^hateful, spying, long-nosed creatures, who are 
continuallj prymg and peeking, everlastinglj 
finding fault, and — dear me! I guess if mother 
were fdire jou wouldn't think of such a ridiculous 
proposition !" 

True enough! During Mrs. Worth's reign the 
poor man bad submissivelj yielded to her yi^wi ■* 
no ererj subject, but since her demise he had 
plucked up a trivial amount of courajB^e, which 
just now stood him in good hand. This allusion 
to "mother" was rather irritating, so, hastily 
starting for the door (conscious of his own weak* 
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seas, he knew that hie courage would be short- 
lived), he replied : 

t Saj no more about it^ Julia. I shall write 
ifbr Martha to come immedialelj." 

''Stupid old thing!" murmured the dutiful 
daughter, as the door closed on his retreating 
fi^re. If I had mj waj, eyerj woman who 
reicbed thirtj-five without a husliand should be 
drowned." 

In course of time Hiss Hartha Worth arrived. 
Truth to tell, her niece was somewhat surprised 
at her appearance. Not a wrinkle was discernible 
on the aark oval face, the slorioiis eyes were just 
as bright as though tbim'-flTe jears had not 
passed over the bead of tneir owner, while the 
nose, in point of proportion, exceeded JnliaU 
own. ^ 

But that jouMf ladj was not easily abashed. 
Her imannation Fad conjured up a picture of an 
old-maid aunt, and although this reality was ut- 
terly and entirely different from the horrid ideal 
she nad originated, she would not confess the 
fact eyen io herself, and with a wonderful adhe- 
siveness still clung to her first impression. 

Aunt Martha was snubbed most unmercifully. 
Aunt Martha was put to the most unheard-of 
uses : were the chambermaid busy, Aunt Martha 
was requested to make the beds : were the dainty 
heiress unusually particular aoout tiie arrange- 
ment of her hair, Aunt Martha was installed as 
dressing-maid ; and many a time did the worthy 
lady act as cook, during that functionary's *'day 
out." 

' All these demands upon her time, patience, and 
■trenfftb, Miss Worth bore silentlv, because, in 
Ae first place, she knew oomplunt to be use 
less ^ in the second, because she admired peace ; 
and m the third, because she had determmed to 
make her stay as short as possible. The idea of 
making her homtothere had been dispelled at her 
first entrance, although Mr. Worth and his daugh- 
ter had no suspicion of the fact 

This lady had but one handsome article of jew- 
elry—a bracelet,|upon whose golden surface was 
a sinffular diamond-studded device. This bracelet 
was uie object of Miss Julia's especial admiration, 
and to gain it, the young lady condescended one 
evening to become familiar with the despised 
relative. 

*<rU tell you, Aunt Martha," said she, confi- 
dentially, ** the parU^ci the season will dine here 
to-night. We are as good ma enffaeed ; but I want 
to secure him beyond alT possibility of failure, 
and to thai end, I desire to look as charming as 
possible." 

Aunt Martha wondered what all this was tend- 
ing to» and her lip curled scornfully at her niece's 
frank avowal of ner matrimonial projects, as she 
asked, quietly I 
'' What is his name, chUd?" 
"John Warrington. And, oh, he is so splen- 
did 1 so handsome, and stylish, and rich— worth a 
good two millions, they say." 

John Warrington?^' and Aunt Martha's voice 
trembled strangely, while her face grew ashen 
pale. " Isn't he rather old for you f' 

«<01dl" repeated Miss Julia, altogether too in- 
dignant at this insinuation to notice her compan- 
ion's agitation. "Well, I gwsinot/ He's only 
forty; Just tiie right age for a man I" 

The elder Miss Worth's face had resumed its 
wonted color as she asked, quite calmly : 

And do you say you are engaged to him ?" 
" Oh, no ! not exactly; but everybody considers 
^ it a match, and there's no doubt but he is desper- 
smitten. And that reminds me" (of some- 
thing the young lady had not for a moment for- 
' gotten) — "won't you lend me that bracelet of 
^ yours, to wear to-night?" 

" Ke 1" came emphatically ; and then, as if a 



new thought had presented itself— "but stay, 
child ! I guess vou may take it." 

And the dark eyes glittered stranedy as the 
article under discussion was pl^ in Miss Julia's 
hand. 

With a hearty " Thank you t" that young lady 
left the room, not caring to waste time on the 
" stupid old maid," after having accomplished her 
objects 

'^'Now," murmured Miss Martha, with com- 
pressed lips, "we shall see if fifteen years of 
weary waiting has exhausted the love ne once 
swore to be boundless. I cannot believe that his 
noble heart has been conquered by that selfish 
girl, whose soul and mind are of the same limited 
pattern; butto-niffht will teU." 

Atint and niece wat evening both arrayed them- 
selves with unusual care ; the aunt for reasons of 
her own, not disclosed. 

The ladies met in the latter^f room, whenoe Julia 
hadlrepaired for in spection. 

" Why, Aunt Martha," she cried, m undisguised 
astonishment^ "you look like a diflerent woman 1 
What in the world have you been doin^ to your- 
self?" Then, with a change of voice which 
savored of anything but joy, I suppose you are 
coming down to-night?" 

" I mire at present no intention of proceeding 
further than my usual resort— the library," re 
turned the other, with an expression her com- 
panion found it impossible to comprehend, but 
which she was too much relieved to puszle over ; 
as, if there was one thing she abominated (to use 
her own words), it was " having people poking 
round when one had company." 

That evening, just as Miss Martha had settled 
herself in a cozy comer of the library, Mr. War- 
rington was ushered into the parlor where Mr. 
Worth sat alone. By some strange fatality the 
conversation turned upon books, and a quotation 
from a work then prominent neitiier gentlemen 
could remember. 

"Oh, come to the Hbrary!" said Mr. Worth; 
" we'll settle the question in a jifiy." 

So to that apartment both ffentlemen adyoumed. 
Neither noticed the quiet ngure in the farther 
comer, who trembled visibly, and shrank away 
back mto the shadow as they entered. The 
quotation had just been found as Miss Julia 
entered«radiant in smiles and blushes. 

r. Warrington took her outstretched hand 



Mr. 

cordially, but immediately dropped it with a start 
which brought the quick color mto the face of tiie 
looker-on. 

" Th— that bracelet I" he fsltered^ the amaze- 
ment of his two companions. " Wh— where did 
you get it?" Then, recovering composure, and 
his customary readiness, "But I beg pardon; 
will you allow me to examine it ? The device is 
singular, and one strangely like that which once 
belonged to a loved friend." 
, Rather reluctantly Julia drew the bracelet from 
ner wrist, and passed it over. Not a moment's 
inspection did he give the outside, but hastily 

gushing a little spring revealed to the gaze of 
le astonished girl a lock of hair strangely similar 
to his own dark tresses. 

" The same— the very same I" he murmured, 
softly. " Martha Worth, where are you ?" Then, 
tunung fiercely to his companion, "Tell me 
where you obtained this? It belonged to the 
only woman I ever loved. Tell me, and instantly, 
where she is to be found." 

Julia was astounded 1 He couldn't mean Aunt 
Martha, for, strangely enough, she still clung to 
her first idea of her relative. 

" Why," she stammered, " that is my old-maid 
aunf s : but you can't mean her." And her tone 
of pitiful contempt was ludicrous in the extremo, 
"Where is sher" thundered her oompanion* 
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H«re !" said a soft Yoiee, as Aunt Martha, ra^- 
ant in smilM, Uushes, and tears, approa^ihed from 
her corner. 

He looked a moBMwL and then, with a fenrant 
'* Thank God I" opened sis arms, and clasped her 
to his heart. 

Julia Tery precipitately retired ; bnt, truth to 
tell, Annt Martha m>m that day rose wonderfallj 
in her good graces. 

*'Z, John Panons.^ 

I, JQHK Pabsons, ferrymttD, 6 River, I^Ittle 

Barton, Torkfhlre, h«yent lived fifty-eight years 
In the world without making np my mind to 
something. And what Pye come to is this : lor 
a merry, easy, careless life, try a ferry. In fine 
weather, sir, lt*s nnexceptionally Jolly ; when 
lt*8 wet, with a thick coat and a little tobacco, 
•o long as the damp doesn^ make for your 
Joints, yon can easily keep np your spirits. As 
for seeing the wprld comfortably firom where 
you stand, why, sir, there's nothing like it. I 
take them over slowly and not too many at a 
time, 80 that I can put my finger on each one 
when I see them agadn, and know ^Hhat's you.'' 
it^astonishlng tiie number of Ihces I've seen be- 
tween the two banks of the river. When I 
think of it, I lAkut my eyes and say to myself; 
<^ Multiply it by t^n, by a hundred, by thousands, 
by mllllcns, and there you've the size of the 
world as neatly eet before you as possible, John 
Fanonai* I tell you, sir, when the thought 
come* across me after a market day, it's al- 
most too much for my mind. 
•*^f an evening I generally have the river to 
mimt. We keep as sUll as possible, partly be- 
eanae I get drowsy, and partly because I dont 
Uke to remind the creatures unpleaaantly that 
Pm the only man there. The birds often hop 
down on the seat beside me, but I never move 
or make a remark ; and Pve no doubt they take 
It kindly on their pait, poor things. On moon^i 
light nlc^ts the river, with its white water- 
Iflles, la a perfect show. I make bold to say 
there isnt a sight to eqnaUt in all England, nor 
on any of the oontinentB^b^ nor at the Ezhfbi- 
ilon. 

The chimney yon see through the trees be- 
longs to Mrs. Beresfbrd's room at the HalL It 
hasn^t smoked since she died. Mr. Beresfbrd 
forbade it. I don't see much of the Hall, ex- 
cept when It goes once a fortnight to market at 
Barton Common, three-quarters of a mile 
straight throu^ the wood, and then turn . to 
your left. The Rectery crosses much oftener. 
Stand Just where you are and put year head to 
one side, and youH observe a led-tUed house- 
Hiatus it. 

Little Miss Eleanor used to ran down from 
the Hall with her dolls, and beg me to lift her 
taito the boat and teQ her a story. I had only 
two stories I could tell ; one was ^< Tom the 
TavMiL-keeperand his Daughter Jane," and the 
other, ^< Margery the Tramp," She liked the 
first best, and whenever I came to " So llttl» 
Jane straightway pot the shilling in her pocket 
and ran away home," she clapped ber hands 
and begged to hear it over again* But one day, 
just as I was going to begin," John Parsons," 
•aid she, drawmg herself up, nurse says you're 
a vulgar man, and tell vnlgar stodei, and I'm 



not to listen to them again. They arent fit for 
a little lady like me." 

On Sundays, Miss Eleanor came down wlth- 
ont her doUs. I used to tnck her white lh>ck 
round her, that she might not dirty it, and give 
her my coat to sit upon. She was always fUR 
of news : what sash she wore at church, and 
how Master Hugh made fl^ces at her. Then she 
would grow suddenly serious. "ShaU I teU 
you about the book Pve been reading, John 
Parsons r she said. . It's a Sunday book." 

And she bent forward with her chin on her 
hand, and looked gravely at pie. I remember 
what she said, word for word. 

^ There's a river, John Parsons," she begaa, 

like this river, only it's called the RS^ of 
Death. And tbere on that bank she pointed 
to it with her lltUe hand— there's a valley so 
dark that it's called the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. But," she added solemnly^ shaking 
her head, there's no ferry to take yon acrost 
—no ferryman like John Parsons to row yon 
over to the other side." 

By degrees Miss Eleanw came less frequently. 
I missed her dreadftilly, and looked ont fbr her 
dresa through the trees. 

Mrs. Parker," said I one day to the lady's- 
maid— she was a hard woman to speak to— "la 
your young lady ill, that die never comes down 
to the ferry ?" 

"John ParsonSj" answered she, sharply. 

you're a fool. Do you think it likely thai 
Miss Eleanor will be allowed to talk to the 
ferryman? What manners and education 
would she gain by it, do you suppose ? Ton 
fbrget the difference or station." 

So. ma'am," said I, I mustet hope to^aee 
Miss Eleanor again r 

"Why," answered she, "I dont say she 
wont run down ^n a holiday to shake hands 
"With you. But it was only yesterday her papa 
punished her for crying about it, and was very 
angry with me for allowing her to come so 
often." 

" Jobn Parsons," said I toVyseU; as aoon as 
Mrs. Parker's long skirt had disappeared, "yon 
are a fool, and there's no doubt of it. It wasnt 
your place to love little Miss Eleanor. You did 
fbrget the difference of station." 

I tried my best not to watch for her ; but for 
all that I felt I had lost her, and it was a great 
loss to me. Every now and then I heard of her 
through the servants. She had a new govern- 
ess, and was looking rather pale: Master 
Hugh from the Rectory rode with ner; she 
was going to school. The next news was, ahe 
was gone. The dilTerence of station was a 
hard thing to bear, for she never came down 
to bid me good-by. 

Three months after I was smoking my pipe 
with Jim Slaughters, when I heard her merry 
laugh, and there she stood on the bank. She 
had grown a little, and her frock was longer ; 
but her blue eyes were Just the same, and her 
voice as sweet. 

«I couldnt help running to see you, Jo] 
Parsons," she said ; but I mustnt stay. Had] 
we pleasant days together? Uttle Jane wiU 
always come Into my head when Pm doln^ my 
sums. I've fbrgotten the bit after <a pint of 
beer for dad, please.' Some di^, I'll beg papa 
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to lk rae eomW down tp bear it. 6ood-by, dear 
Jo>n BanonB." 

" Good-by, MIM Eleanor," said I j rnnd sbe was 
gone. Presently ber face peeped oat from 
among the bnBbes. *<Wben hn grown up," 
die' said, raising ber Tolce, *^ and may do Jast 
a^ I please, nobody sball preTe^t me from com- 
ing doWn to the ferry.'' 

Her words made me happy for days, and 
we^ks. and months, I went over them and 
over tnem. After |iiat sbe and Mr. Beresford 
left for foreign pa^ and the Hall was shnt np. 
It was years before they returned. I was told 
1 wonUI not recognize Miss Eleanor, she had 
grownMnto snob ^beantifol yoong lady. It set 
me pnzEllng what the difference coold be Uiat 
would prerent me knowing her. 

On one hot afte^oon, when the. flies were 
dreadfol, down comes Master Hugh, and signed 
to me to take him over. He looked paler than 
nsual, and leaned bis elbow on bis knee, and 
bis bead on bis band, .and kept bis eyes fixed 
on the ground. Suddenly be caugbt sight of 
the rose in his buttoidiole, and seizing it be 
tore it to pieces, and threw It into the water. 
Wh^n we reached the other side, he sprang out 
of N the boat without a Good-morning, John 
Parsons so I saw there W9fi something wrong. 
As I watched him through the trees I was star- 
tled by Miss Eleanor's voice.' 

^Take me across, quick, , John Parsons — 
quick l" 

There she stood, but not the same Miss 
Eleanor— some one quite different. When I 
looked into ber eyes I could not understand 
them. She bad got beyond my reach. I could 
scarcely get ber to keep still a moment in. the 
boat. 

Po yon see bim, John Parsons f she asked, 
eagerly. ^'Is it long since be passed ?" 

Not ten minutes, miss," sdfd I. 
I lifted ber out, and sb0 ran as fie^t as sbe 
could along the path, catching ber dress in the 
bushes. I think I heard her call as I sat in my 
boat. 

God help you. Miss Eleanor," said I. for I 
oan%" and I thought it would be no imperti- 
nence to ask Him to interfere. It was not 
twenty minutes before she returned, looking 
pale and sad. When sbe reached the water's 
^dge she sank down in the long gra^s, and, in 
spile of the difference of station, burst out 
with— 

' Ob, John Parsons ! Pve sent bim away, and 
I shall never, never, never see him again r 
I was all in a tremble. 

And why. Miss Eleanor r* I asked. 
'^Dont ask me why," said sbe, quickly. ^*I 
darent ask myself why. It's Just that which 
makes it unendurable." 

She was silent, and I was silent also, watching 
ber crouching on the ground. It was dreadful 
to see tbei unhappy. Her face was pitiftiHy 
white when sbe raised it. 

Please. John Parsons,^ sbe said, slowly, 
"take iue Dack." 
Bo I lifted ber carefblly, as I used to dou into 
boat ; f<Aded ber white drees round her, as 
I used to do, not to dirty it, and placed my coat 
on the seat. All the time I was wishing I could 
not only take ber back to the Hall, but back 
through the years to the happy days that were 



: — ^- 

gone. As I belped ber out of the boat, " Do^ 
you tblnk, miss," said I, " you're able to get 
home alone f" i 

" If I can't," answered G|be, wearily, ''I must 
learn i for 111 always be alone now, John Par-, 
sons." 

The same evening Mrs. Parker came down all 
in a flurry. 

"If 8 the last time PU do it," sbe said, « for 
ifs as much as my place is worth ; but Mies 
Eleanor begged and prayed so bar^ that I 
really couldn't refose her. Do you see this, 
John Parsons f And she banded me a note. 
"If you want Miss Eleanor to have a wink of 
sleep to-nlgbt, go quickly to Barton Common 
and give it to Master Hugh. Hell be at The 
Eagle or Oolden Heart. He leaves to-morrow 
morning, so it must be d^vered to-night. Honr 
soon can you start 

I whistled before I answered her. 

"You see that man behind the palings, 
ma'am ?" said I. " That's Jim. When be cornea 
within earshot I'm ofll" 

" Ton needn't bring the answer to the Hall,'^ 
continued Mrs. Parker, wll^ a wink. " Pll tell 
Miss Eleanor it's all rtgbt.» 

I started, leaving Jim in the boat, and in balf 
an hour reached Barton Common. The Golden 
Heart was an old place, surrounded by green. 

"Mr. Hugh Charters," I was told, "first 
floor, turn to the left. No. 28." 

When I knocked at the door I scarcely re^ 
cognized bid voice. He was leaning against the 
mantelpiece with bis back to me, and be did 
not turn round. I waited 'quietly. Presently 
be seemed to feel there was some one besides 
himself in the rocm. 

" Why. John Parsons !" exclaimed be, rai^ 
prised, "what do you want with me ?" 

I came forward and handed him the note. 

"From the Hall, sir," said L 

He stepped to the window with it, for 
Toom waa very dark, and held it close up to bta 
eyes. Suddenly bis Ibce changed, and turning 
quickly, he threw the letter at ^y feet un- 



"Take It back i" be said, angrily. "I wlU 
not receive it." 

I was too astonished to do anything bnt 
stare. Master Hugh was generally so gei^. 

" Do you hear me ?" be thondered. 
. I stooped to pick It up. 

"And Miss Eleanor," fldtered I, "if she 



He crossed the room and stood erect before 
me. The lamp in the passage lighted his face, 
and bis eyes flashed. 

" Tell her," be said, slowly, "that I feceive 
no such notes." 

So saying, bo thrust me out of the room, 
and slammed the door behind me. I went 
down the stairs, along the common, tbro^igta 
the wood, an in a maze. When I reached the 
ferry, I peered into the daric trees to see il 
Miss Eleanor was there. For the first time in 
my life I wished I mlghc not catch a glimpse <A 
her dress ; for the first time I heartily hoped 
she would not come. The letter lay in my 
pocket like a dead weight 

All the next day I was in fear of ber, but she 
never appeared. Sunday, Monday, Tuesday 
passedi and I did not see ber. At length 1 
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heardt^ sbe Vai m, and bad not left her bed 
since Saturday; that Mr. Beresfordwas ln> 
/preat way, and had sent to Hartley Ibr a doctor. 
The Mune eyenuiff I was startled by a message 
ttiat I was wanted at the Hall, and must go np 
Immediately. It was the first time In toy life I 
had ever been wanted there. 

I went at once, without even changing my 
coat. At the foot of the stairs Mr. Beresford 
met me. He looked quite kindly at me. 

'^Take off your boots, John Parsons,'' he 
said, and go very quietly up to Miss Beres- 
ford's room. She wants to fipeak to you." 

I did not at first know who be meant by Hiss 
Beresford. My gray worsted stockings looked 
▼ery shabby as my feet sank in the soft-carpeted 
steps. On the first landing there was a room 
ItOl of flowers. All round I saw pillars^ and 
pictures, and glass, so unlike my ferry. Every- 
thing reminded me of the awM dUTerence of 
station. Mrs. Parker was quite right when she 
said I was not fit company for Mies Eleanor- 
Hiss Beresford^ I mean. But when I went 
into her room l forgot everything, looking at 
her fkce. She put out her hand to me at once. 

Oh, John Parsons.^ she said, ^^Vm so glad 
lt*8 you 1 Pve been longing to see you. Bid 
you give him the letter f 

^< Yes, miss," I answered ; and I could not 
help being afirald lest It should straightway 
start out of my pocket, and show itself. 

« Tell me," said Hiss Eleanor, bending eagerly 
forward, and fixing her great eyes upon me, 
" what did he say r When he took it, what did 
he say r» 

Good Lord of heaven 1" said I to myself; 
^ how's a man to keep from telling a lie, when 
he xDonH tell the truth P 
^ Tell me," continued Hiss Eleanor in the 

2 me tone, when he read It, what did he 
y? You saw his fbce. Did he kiss it? 
Didnt he once whisper, * Poor Eleanor » ? " 

^ Gracious Lord of heaven P repeated I to 
myself, bow's a man to keep flrom telling a 
lie, when he canH tell the truth 

Her eyes seemed to look me through and 
through. I was afhdd of them. 

^ Why don?t yon speak, John Parsons r 
asked she at last 

'<Hiss Eleanor," said I, put to it^ "the room 
was very dark, for attendance Isn't good at The 
Golden Heart. It would have needed cat's 
eyes to have made out the biggest print ; but I 
placed the letter into Master Hugh's hands, I 
can say that" 

Mlas Eleanor fell back on the pillow, with a 
dreadAilly disappointed face. 

»* Then, John Parsons," she whispered, " jon 
mean you've nothing to teU me — no news to 
give me— no comfort— not a word r 

The big tears that trembled in her eyes 
rolled over, one by one. As I watched them 
running slowly down her cheeks, it needed all 
the courage I possessed in me to say " No." 
And I don't believe, John Parsons, were yon at 
any time In like circumstances, however much 
put to it, yon ooM have said " No " again. 

She turned her head to ^e wall, and lay 
^te still. I heard a little sob. Then she 
stretched out her hand. 

Thank you, John Parsons," die said; 
thMXU do. Yon may go." 



So I the^room, and passing down the 
grand staircase, fbrgot my shabby coat and 
gray worsted stockings. The difference of sta- ^ 
tion did not strike iQe the same as when I went 
np. The fetter in Iny pocket thumped agaihtt 
my heart like a crime. Some way or oth^ I 
was determined to get rid of It . / 

I heard f^om the butler that Haster Hugh 
had gobe, and was not expected home ibr 
months. When I asked where, he said, " To 
the Pyramids." But that did not help me 
mnch« 

It was a bold thing to do— I resolved to write ^ 
to him and send him Miss Eleanor's letter* I 
couldn't have slept with it in' the house. I was 
not snr# that the poet would take my letter at 
all, still less sure that Master Hugh would read 
It I had not held a pen in my hand since I 
covered the page of a copybook with " Perse- 
verance" at Barton school, so I fbundit did 
not eome natural to me to write. The pen 
wanted to go one way, and I another, and P» 
ink seemed to quarrel with us both. Neither 
did the spelling come anyway natural* When 
I had put down the words, they didn't look at 
an what I meant. After five copies— «nd it 
was very hot work— I got one pretty U^lerable. 
It was this: 

"Mister Hugh, 1 John Parsons Ferryman Bar* 
ton and yours Umbly, ope youH reoeve this 
without displesure. 1 eouldnt Faee Miss Elea- 
nor agen with It in my poket, I conldnt say 
what you satde to me. No, sir not with Them 
eyes. Plese, dont send It back to me. Hiss 
Eleanor asks alwais for you. Exqeuse the Ub- 
ertle Agen Umbly yours, I John Parsons." 

I took it to the post-ofllce myselfl The Di- 
rectory, I knew, was the place to look for ad- 
dresses ; but that along with the Kjrramlds, 
was beyond me. So I jiust wrote Hlster Hugh 
Charters," and hamded it over to the postn^s- 
ter, who was a ftlend, I having ferried, him 
across since he wore buttons. 

For months I heard nothing, and oould only 
trust in the two post-offices at Barton and at 
the Pyramids. Hiss Eleanor recovered sloirly, 
and went for a change of air to an aunt in 
Scotland. Before she left, she sent me a woolen 
comforter and a note. In it ske said she 
had made Xt herself^ to keep my throa£ warm 
in cold weather. Fancy her thinking of my 
throat— me, a ferryman 1 I always wore it — 
mild and chilly, dry and damp days. When I 
tied it round my neck of a morning. I thought 
of her ; and when I undid it at nignt, again J ' 
thought of her : and very generally through 
the day I thougnt of her. The months creep 
on at a ferry about as fast as they do elsewhere, 
and at last Master Hugh came home. I saw 
him several times, but he did not mention the 
letter, nor did I ; for I was rather uneasy about 
the three-syllabled words. He seemed to have 
forgotten Miss Eleanor altogether, for he never 
spoke of her. ' 

One day I found his book in the damp grass, 
where he had left it all night It belonj^ to 
the Hall, for there was an E. B." on the first 
page. Beside It lay a small glove. I picked it 
up. It was Hiss Elei^or's. I showed them 
both to Haster Hugh when he oame down later 
in the day. 
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^Str," said I, «<Mr. Bereeford to to l>e back { 
on Thnnday. ShaU I take them ap to the Han 
tOHiay, and gtre them to the butler f 

''No,** said he, quickly, and I thought hto 
tone itrange. Leave them with me ; I will 
take charge of them.'* 

About a week afterward, I was dosing In the 
boat, wltb my coat over my head, being well- 
nigh driven crazy with the flies, and Master 
Hugh stretched under the elm tree reading, 
when I heard him start suddenly to hto feet. I 
looked up. There stood Miss Eleanor on the 
opposite bank) with her hat taH of flowers. 
She looked straight across at him, and then 
grew very red. The river was not so wide that 
Siey could not hear each other speak across it 
It*s a long time," said she, since I have 
seen you, Mr. Charters." 

A long time. Miss Beresford," said he. 

I stared flrom one to the other. Bless me ! 
Was it possible ? They had forgot each other's 
names. 

<^ So long,** said she presently, playing nerv- 
ously with the flowers— "so long, that I can 
scarcely believe there to only the river between 

US." 

''If it to so," returned he, ''the river has 
widened strangely since we last met. Oertain 
words, Uke certain June days, are difficult to 
be forgotten." 

Miss Eleanor's ihce flushed, and she turned 
^piiokly away. 

"And," she added, in a low voice, "difficult 
to be forgiven." Then, after a few moments' 
silence, she asked, " But are they too difficult 
to be fbigiven r" 

Master Hugh had torn the leaf he held in hto 
hand in small pieces, and tossed the last flrag- 
ment into the stream. Hto eyes were down. 
Miss Eleanor half turned. 

" Do you say," repeated she. slowly, " they 
are too difficult to be forgiven ?" 

"I wtoh," answered Master Hugh, raising hto 
voice — " I wtoh it was half as easy to forget as 
to forgive. Miss Beresford ; the word to utterly 
Inappropriate." 

I could stand ft no longer. " Bless my soul !" 
•aid I to myself, "what's got into them? I 
didnt believe It possible. They've forgotten 
each other's names 1" 

"Why," cried I, all of a sudden, interfering 
in a shockingly bold manner, •* why— Master 
Hugh ! and Miss Eleanor !" 

&e turned at the words, and gave him such 
ft look— like a prayer I Even her hands 
teemed to pray. Master Hugh stepped for- 
ward to the edge of the water. 

"Take me across— quick, John Parsons — 
quick I" said he, all at once. 

"No,^' said Miss Eleanor, in a low voice. 
« Take me, Jotin Parsons — ^me first." 

" Tour pardon, Master Hugh," said I, making 
for the bank, "but you know, sir, ladies come 
AM, and Mtos Eleanor first of all." 

When we reached the other side, he took 
both her hands. I was glad to see I hadnt re- 
minded them for nothing. 

"Oh, Eleanor," said he, earnestly, "to it 
really you ? And not even the river between 
usr 

"No, Hugh," whispered she. "Not even 
the river between us." 



" Bless my soul P said I again to mysdi^ for 
I could not see the drift of it. But they 
seemed to understand each other very wellf 
and did not look at all puzzled, as I was. 
Judging by eyes— and there's nothing like eyea 
to Judge from— it was all right ; more righ^ 
Indeed, than it had been for months. Miss 
Eleanor's eyes did sparkle so ! 

" God bless 'em I" said I, as I sat in my boat 
and watched them go into the wood together. 
" And again, God bless 'em 1" 

Then I took to thinking, with my pipe and 
the flies ; but whenever I got into the middle 
of a good thought, began dozing and forgot 
the end. It was a long time before they r^ 
turned. 

"All right," said I to myself, "Judging by 
eyes. Perfectly right— couldn't be righter." 

And I gave a low whistle, for by that time I 
had come to the end of the matter. 

"Wish us JoyP said Miss ISIeanor,^ mecrlly. 
"John Parsons, you must wish me Joy P 

"Always did. Miss Eleanor," 1 answered. 
" Can't recollect the time that I didnt." 

"But," answered she, laughing, "you moat 
wlBb me more Joy now — ^much more !" 

I stopped to take the pipe out of my mouth, 
and shook my head. 

"Couldnt, Miss Eleanor," said L "That 
would be Impossible." 

"Then," said Master Hugh, "what do you 
say to me 7 Cant you spare me any good 
wtohesr 

"Sir," said I, "I dont see what use they 
would be. seeing that you've got the very best 
that's to DO had by wishing." 

"And ttianks to you, John Parsons I" said 
they both—" all thanks to yon ! Without you, 
the river would always have been between us." 

Just think of that I Bless my soul, sir ! that 
night I dont believe you could have found a 
happier man in all England tiian I, John Paiy 
sons, ferryman. \ 

The Bytower Famil7» 

Who lives in the old Piivsr House now. Aunt 
Liiv?" 

^'^Hytower, their name to, and they've got 
mighty high notioDS, too. some on 'em." 

"How wng have they lived there f* 

** Lemme see. It's a year now, the oomin' first 
uv April, sense they moved in. I run over after 
they'd hed time to git things settled, just to be 
naberly, ye know. Well, as I said, I went over, 
and there wns old Mr. Hytowera-scratohin' round, 
a-clearin' out the dooryard. He vrax a little, thin, 
sourt-looking old man. 

** *Good-momin', sir,' sei I; *I thought Pd 
onm over and see yer folks.' 

"'Ma'amf seshe. 
* I jUt cimi over to say how de do,' ses I, 
a-hoUenn' as loud as I could, for I oonsaited ho 
was hard o' hearin'. 

" * Ye cum over to horror a broom, eh f sez ha. 
Til hevto ask the missus; and yer name toot* 
a-olappin hto hand to hto rar. 

"*r don't want no broom,' sex I: 'but my 
name to Stubbs, although every one oaltome Aunt 
Lizy." 

< Oh, yest' sez he, makin' a bow. 'Walk in. 
Miss Kizy, walk in.' 

" I was almost out o' breath, so I thougl^t 'twan't 
no use to say nothm', fur he wouldn't a-heerd m«| 
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if I hed. So I foUered him Into fhe front 
There wts four wimmm a-settin' there, and not 
one on 'em hed a stitch o' work in her hands ; hnt 
I seen an old stocking with a damin'-needle 
■tiekin' in it, tacked away under the sofjr. 
"The oldest woman was dretfal fleshy, and tiie 
ounflest one wus jist like her, only not quite so 
'i; the one older than her was a little thinner, 
d the oldest one was as thin as the old man his* 
lelt 

"'Hisses Hjtower,' sex he, lookin* scairter 
than erer, * this b Miss Kizj, and she's cum to 
know ef jou*ll lend her a broom.' 

" Sioh a look as she gin me I never seen before 
nor sense, and I don't w«nt to agin. 

" ' I beg yer pardine, mem,' sez I, ' but Mr. By- 
tower didn't hear straight. I'm Miss Stubbs, and 
I live in the little white house on the hill y,onder ; 
I onlr oum to make a call.' 

"Miss Hytower started toward me, a-holdin out 
her hand, and a-makin' two or three ourcheye to 
ererr word. 

" 'Egscuse me, egseuse me,' sez she. ' Mr. Hy- 
tower iM, nnfortont^y, yery de£f. These, mad- 
ame, are my dartera— my rose, my lily and my 
Tiolst, so to speak ; or, to be more precise. Miss 
Slorinda, Miss Annette and Miss Adeline.' 

" Well, they all sot up and spoke pleasant enu& 
but I oonldn'^t help thinkin' that tney wus more 
like sunflowers or nollyhocks than roBes and yio« 
lets. While we was a-speakin', Miss Hytower 
turns round to the old man, and lookin' at him 
ftir a minit, as if he wuz a mouse and she wus a 
eat, she sea: 

" * Mr. Hytower, you don't understand 1' 
' " Well, he wilted right down like a pumpkin- 
yine in a hail-storm, and purty soon he got up and 
went out. 

" He hadn't more'n got out o' the house when 
the oldest one put her handkerchief to her face 
and hefoai to snifQe, and, sez she : 

" ' (m, dear, it's such an afflizion !' 

"'Poor, poor pari' sez the second one, a-fo^ 
lerin' her example. 

" The youngest one rummidged her pocket fur 
her h«ndkercher, but she couldn't find it, so she 
ketehed up her u>em. and, sez she : 

" 'Alas! if s a world o' trubble.' 

" ' My daughters,' says Miss Hytower, sez she, 
' control yer emoshuns V 

" Down cum tbepocket-handkerchers, and then 
they all sot as kam as a summer momin'. 

''^' Ah, Miss Stubbs ' sez Miss Hytower, sez she, 
'not fur wurlds would I hey hed you witness this 
hamwin' sene. I hope you hey not observed the 
fact Aat my babes hev not learned to hide their 
sadder feelins from the outside wurld.' 

" I looked at the oldest one, and thinks to me, 
' Ton're ruther an old infiint.' 

"Tee, Sarey Jemimy, as true as you set there, 
she wuz forty ef she wuz a day 1 

•**Miss Stubbs,' sez Miss Hytower, 'you'll 
hardly believe it, but mv darters wuz the greatest 
belles uv the hul city, out the^ are so tender, so 
senzitiye on the subject uv their father's misfor- 
tmie, that they prevailed upon me to leave our ele- 
sm% hum, and take up our abode, as it were, in 
Qua waste, howlin' wilaeroess.' 

" Thinks to me, ' You du howl, to be sure ; hni, 
for my part, I don't see no wilderness, ' 

"I asked her wot city they 
die: 

" ' Egseuse me a«ain, mem, but we hev decided 
to preserve a proiound secrecy in regard to the 
aiEue, as we cum here for the' purpus uv retire- 
ment, especilUy as my eldest, my flutterin' duv, 
is also a brite star in {he literary wurld. You've 
teen her name, no doubt, in the maffazines. She 
is a regular contributor to the MoontUne Monthly ^ 



cum from, and sez 



and she writes under the mm (U phtrt uv Eezzy 
Kale.' ^ ^ 



"'Dutefll' sezl. ^ 
" ' Oh, mar !' sez the flutterin duv. 



" I wuz just admirin' one uv her latest produc- 
shuns as yo j wuz comin' in. Here it is, entitled 
an '* Ode to Poetry." With your permissbun, my 
luv/ sez she, ' ril read it to the li&y.' ^ 
'' * Oh, don't, mar I' sez Horindy. 
" Miss Hytower didn't notis her, but went om 
readin' ; and such a flurish ' as she made I never 
seen before: 

It's yezyftshlonsble now 

Poetry to leani to rite. 
And as I should like to know bow, 

111 try with an my mite. 

** 'I hope I sbflll succeed, 
I know I win In tlme~ 
Oh, dear, it's no use tryln', 
I cannot make a rhyme. 

"'I know yo« will observe, my dear Misa 
Stubbs,' sez she, 'the touehin' modesty and. 
tender playfulness uv the poem. And to thinks 
the deer lam is so shy, she would he^purvented 
my readin' it, ef she oould.' 

" Well, I prazed up tiie poetry, as well as I oodld^ 
and then I cum hum. AH that afternoon I kept 
a-thinking' whether or no there wuz sich a maga- 
tuie M ih» Ifo<msMn4 Mmthly, So that evenin' 
who should cum over but Sam Barker. Sam's m 
good boy, or ruther, young man, I spoze I should 
say; he reads law with Judge Fuller, down in the 
village, and he bords with his sister. Miss Ket- 
chum, sense her husband died. You know tiie- 
Eetchum farm ? Well, Sam helps his sister kal- 
kilate. and they manage fust-rate. Sam's marster 
humbly, and he knows it : but he's so full o' his 
ftin, I never think on't. He cums in here uv an 
evenin'^ quite frequent, and eats apples and drinka 
cider with yer uncle Enos. He purtends to like 
to hear yer uncle talk, but I sez to him one nite, 
sez I, 'Sam, I ffuess the apples and nuts and 
cider hev sumthin' to do with your comin' here;^ 
and sez he, 'MlssStubbs, you oughter hev studied 
fur a lawyer.' WelL as I war sayin', he cum in 
that evenin', and sez I : ' / 

" ' Sam, is there sioh a magazine as the Mo<m^ 
$hiM MontUy f* 

"'Why?' sez he. 

" ' No matter,' sea I ; 'jist tell me.' 
"'Well,' sez he, ' I never heerd uv it afore.' 
"'Iknowedit,' sez I. 

"With that, Sam and yer uncle both wanted t» 
know where I heerd about it, so I up and telledl 
'em the hull story, and they laffed ttll the teaiv 
run down tiieir cheeks. Sez I : 

" ' Sam, you must call there.' 

'"I dunno,' sez he, 'but it's rather n%)q^ 
Mebbe Miss Hytower is so full o' her hifalutiir^ 
if s a perHte way she has o' sayin' that Miss FIo»> 
rinda is looney.' 

"A few nites after, Sam did go there; bm lha 
wonldn't tell me anythine about it, only he sed 
that he told 'em Miss Stubbs spoke highly uv the 
younff ladies, and Miss Hytower sed that Mte 
Stubbs wuz a lady of eddycation and refinemeniL 

" ' I dunno about the refinement part, Sam,' sax 
I, ' but as fur my eddvcation, it wuz almost «r 
much neglected az the Doys' wuz that neVer had 
any chance at skoolin' except 9ne nite at rai» 
skool, and they hedn't enny candels, and the 
marster didn't cum.' 

"Sam laffed and sed: 

" 'Now don't you say a wurd. Miss Stubbs, and 
mebby I'll git to be sun-in-law in that family some 
time.*^ 

"What's that, Sarey Jemimy? Wur he in ur- 
i^est? Law, no, child, they're purty near old enuJQf 
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to be his muther, anj on *em ; in corse be warnH 
in urnest.'* 

Sam's a good boy, if be is so bumbly. I 6ez 
to bun one daj, aez I: 

' Sam, wbat't tbe matter witb yer eyebrtise? 
Ye hain't got enny, ez I see, onlees them's um 
08 hez ht on yer ppner Up.' 
n ***In corse it is^ Miss Stnbbs/ sez be ; * but it's 
' all owin' to tbe fact uy my bein' struck by the 
shock UY an artbquake when I wuz a baby.' 

There's no tellin' whether there's enny truth 
in the arthquake yam, though, fur Sam's always 
a-foolin', and I can't tell whether he's in .umest 
or not half the time. 

' His sister is a real nice tittle thing, and she's 
quite jjood-lookin*. too : we'll go down and see 
her while you are here.'' 

** Did you eYer go to see the Hytowers again, 
Aunt Lizy V* 

"Law, ves, child," and would you belicYe it— 
I'yc heerd they ncYer lived in enny city at all. 
They cum from Skinywarter, jiat over the moun- 
tain. Tim Carver's wife wnz here a-visitin', and 
she sed she'd seen 'em mennv a time, and the girls 
used to wofk out, bat an uncle uy theirs died, and 
left 'em a little property, so they bought the Driver 
place, and moved in. 

"Why, Enos, you've got back from yer wnrk 
arly." 

" Tes, Lizy, it is ruther arly, but Sam Barker 
is a-comin' Jiere to spend the evenin' and I want 
to hurry and git my chores dun up." 

" So Sam's comin', is he ? Well, Sarey Jemimy, 
you'd better run up-stairs, and put on your black 
alpaca, and your red necktie; but don't you* set 




yer cap foe Sam, or folks will think I'm a match 
maker, ana I won't hev it Bun up and fix your 
hair, quick, chfld I" 



|ttai| in the Time of the CHant Bear 
and Mtammoth- 

When the ice had gradually retired to the poles 
and lofty mountain summits, a new feneration of 
animals appeared upon the earth, di£^ring greatly 
from those which had perished. The mammoth, 
of which entire bodies have been found in Siberian 
ice. our mastodon, a huge species of rhinoceros, 
ana hippopotamus, a bear to whicl^ even our polar 
bear and grizzly are but puny, lions and tigers of 
breeds far greater than ours, that immense staff 
whose antlers have been found so often in Irish 
bogs — ^pouring forth in fierce droves, these swept 
over the lano. Man, with few and rude arms or 
imj^lemenfs, could do nothing but watch the oc* 
casions where a single anima^ or a few, o%red a 
comparatively easy victory. Man possessed fire 
then, and oily birds and fish gave a rich fuel with 
wood. Fire gave not only comfort and ineans of 
dressing fooo, but also protection. Sleeping by 
the kindled fife secured tne nighf s rest. Arrows 
and spears, rude knives and swords of flint ot 
obsidian. They were in this respect on the same 
footing as our Indian tribes when the whites first 
yisited this portion of North America. They liyed 
in caves^ and made a rude pottery : they subsisted 
by hunting, and clothed themselves In tne skins of 
their game. Tet rude as was their life, they were 
not insensible to tbe charms of omamen^beads 
and shells, pierced so as to be strung, have been 
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foandy as well as attempts at rade carving, figures 
of men or beasts. 

But how can we connect man with the time of 
these monstfons creatures? In caves it has been 
found that the flooring of earth has been of grad- 
ual growth ; and excavations have revealed traces 
of human habitation and life. With human skele- 
tons would be found bones of animals evidentlj 
psed as food — ^bones broken to extract marrow, 
etc., and thefe bones 'belonged to the animals we 
have named. The skuU of a giant bear has been 
found with the flint spear sull sticking in it, a 
trophy of some might jnunter who doubtless kept 
it as a proof of the strength of his arm. 



"Our 7ony." 

An Oriental legend tells us that when Allah was 
engaged in the work of creation, He tempered the 
Ughtninff with the west wind, and so produced tne 
horse. Fanciful and absurd as this may at first 
sight appear, yet when we consider the (lualities 
blendea m the equine race — ^the fire, the indomit- 
able courage, jomed to docility, gentleness, and 
intellectuauty — we cannot fail to appreciate the 
whimsical idea. 

When I was quite a youngster, my fiither became 
the fortunate possessor of a black pony, about 
twelve hands high, called '^Tempus.'' He brought 
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his name With him, and its origin we could not 
disoorer, but my brother John— a collegian in his 
teens, and of coarse a great authority — advanced 
the tiieorr that it referr^ to the similuit;^ betw^n 
the speed of the ponj and the flight of time. 

** Temnni " was about six years old at the date 
of his advent to our stables, and for symmetrical 
beauty, pluck and sagacity nad not his equal in 
the countoy— at least so we believed ; perhaps we 
were pr^udioed in. his favor, bat I, who owe 
much to nim and revere his memory, still adhere 
to the opinion that there never existed a pony 
like him. Though gentle and kind, especially to 
OS children, who sometimes tormented nim sadly, 
the spirit of mischief seemed to be inherent m 
him, and scarcely a day passed but some new 
stoiT of iht tricks of "Tempus" would be re- 
coroed. 

His favorite amusement daring the fall of the 
year was to leap the hedee, or open the gate — ^he 
could do either easily— which divided the paddock 
from the orchard, and regale himself upon the 
choicest apples. He disdiained tiie fallen fruit, 
but, taking a flying leap, would cull the rosiest 
specimens from the oranches in his career. 

Once he managed to obtain access to the flower- 
garden in front of the house, and, afker regaling 
himself with a few dozen nasturtiums, boldlv 
pushed open the porch-door, and entered the hall. 
The door was one that closed with a spring, but 
having caught the mat, had remained i^ar; when, 
however. Master "Tempus" urged it open, and 
crossed the threshold, it closed with a loud bang. 
Unconscious of danger, he advanced a few paces, 
until suddenly he found himself confronted by a 
huge black beiEur— a stuffed trophy of my father's. 
This was too much even for the phicky pony, his 
equanimity was completely upse^ and' he sought 
to beat an ignominious reti^at; but the bull- 
door had shut to, and exit was out off. In 
his terror, he burst open the door of the dining- 
room, wherein I was seated, capsized a dumb- 
waiter and a few chairs, and with one mad bound 
sprang through the casement which overlooked 
the lawn. By the time I recovered from my as- 
tonishment sufficiently to comprehend the state of 
affairs, he had returned to his own pasture. But 
what raised " our pony ** to the pinnacle of fame 
will be found in the foUowing anecdote : 

A deep river, about forty yi^s in breadth, wound 
through the meadow in which ''Tempus" was 
usualfy put to grass. In its pellucid depths 
abounded fish of many kinds, and my fondness 
for piscatorial sport freauently led me to its banks, 
though my motner used always to feel an instinc- 
tive areaa of accident happening whenever she 
saw me issue from the house with my rod and 
tacUe. 

One briffht and beautiful afternoon I set out for 
my favorito spot, a shady nook on the river's bank 
near where nsh did mostly congregate, heedless 
of maternal warnings as to carefumess. I staid 
a moment in the meadow to pat the sleek, aroh- 
ing neck of the pony, who trotted up to me, and 
affectionately thrust his nose into mv hand, and 
then commenced my self-imposed tasx of endeav- 
oring to ensnare members of the finny tribe with 
the most tempting bait my can could afford. But 
it was no use. the weather was unpropitious — ^too 
bright— and the fish persistently refused to even 
so much as taste the palatable morsels I had pre- 
pared for their delectation. Just beyond where a 
tree grew as it had fallen, partly across the stream, 
was a deep hole, famed for fish ; but I could not 
drop my hue in this spot without crawUns some 
distance alouff the prostrate trunk. This had 
been speciallyTorbidaen to do, for much danger 
attended sucn a proceeding ; but being rather an 
undutiful chil^, and hating to go home with an 
empty basket and incur the derision of my broth- 



ers, I determined to essay the perilous f^at at all 
hazards. I had not proffressed half a dozen yards 
when' a dry branch, U) wmch I had clung, snapped 
beneath my weight, and I was precipitated into the 
water. I uttered a wild shriek of dismay as I fell, 
a wail for succor that was suddenly silenced as t 
sank beneath the surface of the rapid-rushing 
river. Back to mv memory came my mother's 
words as I strugoled in the eddying fiood, and 
bitterly I repentea not having obeyed her ofl-re- 
iterated mandate. When I rose, I cried again 
aloud, though I faiew that none were near to heed 
or rescue me, and the agonizing conviction that I 
should ^eld my life to the smiling stream, and 
sink a hvid corpse among the hideous weeds be- 
neath its depths, struck terror in my heart 

No human aid was near, yet succor came. A 
mighty splash resounded in my ears as I rose for 
the third time, and an instant afterward, though 
half-unconscious, I felt my jacket seized in an iron 
g^asp, and knew that I was oeing drawn out of the 
silent stream that would have borne me nnto 
death. 

With that tendency peculiar to all drowning 
persons to grasp anytoinR within reach, I extended 
my hands and clutched tne mane of "our pony" 
— forit was he who, having seen my peril, nad io 
bravely come to my assistance. 

A little while and the noble animal, still fast 
holding my clothes in his teeth, clambered up th* 
river's bank, drew me a sufficient distance from 
the brink to disaUow of the probability of my 
acntin falling into the water, and then scampered 
on at lightning speed toward the house. 

Overleaping every obstacle in his path, he soon 
gained the stable-yard, and at once attracted a 
groom's attention by gently seising his shoulder, 
and puUing him in the direction of the meadow. 
The man, noticing the handsome animal's satu- 
rated coat and peculiar action, though he knew 
not to what to attribute it, permitted himself to 
be led for some distance, and when he detected 
motiving on the bank, started to run, preceded 
by ''^Tempus." When he came up I had in 
great measure recovered my senses, so, placing 
me upon the pony's back, he quickly conveyed me 
to the house, where warm blankets, a strong con- 
stitution and gentle treatment, seasoned witl^ 
well-timed lectiuings upon tiie sin of disobedience, 
soon restored me to convalescence. You may 
be sure full meed of praise was awarded ''our 
pony " for having so gallantly rescued me from 
a watery grave, and from henceforth little pec- 
cadilloes, for which he had been wont to re- 
ceive chastisement, were leniently treated, as all 
remembered with gratitude the good service h* 
had performed in the past. Poor *'Tempus!" 
His end was sad indeed. He merited abetter fate, 
but yet he died for us children. 

Two of mv brothers were crossing a meadow 
acUacent to tne pony* s paddock, in which a savage 
bull was grazing. The animal no sooner espied 
them than he gave chase, and would inevitably 
have killed them had not "Tempus" leaped the 
hedge and diverted the bull's attention from them 
to mmself : but the gallant action proved fatal to 
him, for the infuriated beast drove one of hia 
horns into the pony's side, and cruelly slew him. 
There was mucn lamentation and many tears when 
the result became known, for we loved " Tempos," 
and mourned for him as though a dear, familiar 
friend had been taken firom amongst us. 



A Woman's Heart. 

How THE wind cried Uke one ini pain, and 
twisted the branches of the great elms over on 
the common, and dashed the cold rain against 
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windows ! It was sach a wild, itonny No* 
Tember day! ^ple hurried by with their 

comforters " up to their noses, and thought, 
with a Utile glow at the heart, of warm fires In 
cosy rooms at home. 

In the parlor of the large white house oppo- 
site ttie common ttiere was as stormy a soene 
In progress as that In whloh the elements were 
engaged outdoors. It was a comfortable room 
^ilchly, not extravagantly, famished. The 
windows were hung With heayy crimson cur- 
tains. The chairs and sofos were coyered with 
the same color. A bright fire burned In the 
grate, casting a rich warm glow orer the room. 

Between the two windows stood a man of 
perhaps twenty-eight or thirty years. His hair 
was brown, with fiery golden threads gleaming 
through It, and twisting Into waves and curls 
over a lofty brow. His fkoe was very pale — 
not fh>m Illness ; It seemed to be natniaL The 
features were perfect, A straight, arlstooratic 
nose, a beantlAilly molded chin, and just a curve 
of a AiH, red lip, underneath a soft, brown mus- 
tache. Byes, oval-shaped, deep, soft and blue, 
with straight, low brows, and long lashes. A 
white, firm hand, a handsome foot, and an ele- 
gant form. This was Oharies West. 

Half-a-doien paces fhnn Mm stood a young 
gM, dad In a simple brown dress. Hers was a 
striking, not a handsome face— the month was 
too large, and yet It was a strangely fhsclnatlng 
mouth, so flexible and expressive. She was of 
medium height, a figure slender and graceftd. 
Her brow was low and broad. I have a passion 
finr low fbreheads In women— It makes tiiem 
look so calm and sweet, unless they have 
wl^ed eyes--«nd Jane Tenner^ eyes were not 
wicked, they were chorions. I have said that 
she was not handsome. I repeat It : Jane was 
only a pure, gentle, womanly-looking girl. 
But her eyes I You forgot, while looking into 
their d^ths, that she was not beantifkil. In 
her quiet moments they were a liquid gray- 
brown, so large, and clear, and bright, that 
they would draw a second glance fh>m you In 
spite of yourselfl And away down In them 
there was a sort of hungry yearning, as tliough 
she had missed something from her Ufe. 

It was the unsatisfied heart looking out 
through her eyes. 

They were black now with excitement as she 
listened to her companion's words. 

M And yet you loved me once, Jane P he said, 
mtQk a low smile creeping over his fhtce, and 
lll^itlng up his deep eyes. 

She dashed her dusky hair back fh>m her 
fltee, as though its touch maddened her. 

^liOTed you r Yes, if it be any satisfhotlon 
to you to hear me say It, I loved you. Heaven 
knows how madly and blindly ! I worshiped 
yon 1 I would have knelt and kissed the very 
ground where you walked I I would have died 
for you I If y life was one vast field of pure, un- 
broken bloom, until you came, and with ruth- 
leas fiMt crushed all my flowers until they were 
dead. I hung on your every word and look, 
and waited hungrily for your smiles, which you 
gave me. Just as, in a charitable moment, you 
1 would toss a handfhl of pennies to a beggar. 
' And you stand there with your insolent, smlBng 
fkoe, when you know that you have been the 
means of making an my llf^ unuttembiy 

i 



wretched ! Heavens ! if I were a man, I would 
strike you dead at my feet 1" < 

How the mad pain tore and wrenched ^t bor 
heart, and burned in her eyes t And yet he 
stood there^ as she had said, with his ^'Inso- ! 
lent, smUlng Atce,** white, handsome, and un- | 
moved. 

It had been very gratifying to his vaafty to 
see her eyeUds dro|^ and the fluirti come Into 
her pure cheek beneath his gaze. He nev^r \ 
troubled his head with the Idea that while he 
was passing a few hours pleasantly, all the | 
sweetness and richness was slowly drifting 
away from her Itf^ He knew that she loved 
him, but he did not know--4ie never coutd 
know— Ae loved him. ■ 

It was the day previous to his departure fbr 
London, and he had called to say "Good-by.** 
He thanked her for the pleasure her /Hendship 
had given hlm-^^aid It was just likely they 
might meet 9<mewJure again ; he hoped they 
should. She sat and U^ned to him with a 
white, stin face. She understood him per- 
fectly. He meant that the past was to go for 
nothing. But when he arose to go, and laid 
his hand on hers. wiUi the hope that they 
might always be mends, all her anguish and 
wounded pride flashed up Into her fbce, and, 
throwing his hand from her, she cried : 

Friends? Never— never! Ton and I can 
never be friends 1 Oh, may I only learn to hate 
you as you deserve 

And then he said, *<And yet youloredme 
once, Jane I" 

Her answer I have already given you. 

Three months later, Charles West married a 
slender, delicate girl, with a fortune. He fell 
In love with her money. Six months after his 
marriage, his bride was laid in her grave, a vic- 
tim to consumption. 

Some three years passed away, and up among 
the mountains of Cumberland Charles west met 
Jane Yenner. 

Jane and her unde— who had adopted her 
after the deatb of her parents, when she was a 
child— were spending the summer there. 

When she met Charles West she recognized 
his low bow by a slight inclination of her head, 
and repelled all his attempts to renew their [ 
flriendsMp by her cool, quiet dignity. 

One evening a party of gentlemen met In one 
of the private rooms of the hotel to play cards. 
By some chance Hiss Tenner's name was men- 
tioned, and Charles West, flushed with wine, 
caught at It. 

Jane Yenner? Egad, boys, did you know 
.that she was sweet on me once ? Was, 'pen 
honor ! She really told me so, and accused me 
of breaking her heart, or something of that 
sort. It was quite romantic, I assure you." and 
he laughed loudly, and heg»n to shnflle the 
cards, preparatory to dealing, when ao^ss the 
table there came a dear roioe^ with a thrill of 
indignation in It. 

Charles West, any man who would speak of 
a lady as you have spoken of Kiss Yenner, de- 
serves to be horsewhipped.*' 

<<May I be allowed to inquire if Captain 
Enowles intends to be personal in his re- 
marks said West, with a sneer. 

^^Sir," returned Captain Knowles. in that 
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Bame low, Intense voloe, yon are a mean, con- 
temptible pappy J" J / 

!niere was a breatnless usflence ^or a fow Sec- 
onals, and then Cbaiies West said, In a low, mn- 
Bioal TOtoe^ " I will meet Capt^ KnoWles at any 
plaee^be may appoint to-morrow at sunrise, 
and we will settle tbis allUr. Mt^dr Graham, 
will yon do me the kindness to act as my sec- 
ond t Perhaps Howe will do the same for yon, 
Captain Knowles." 

The ttwo gentlemen assented, and stepped 
aside to arrange matters. 

The next morning Jane Tenner arose at 
dawn ; and donning a broad-brimmed hal, she 
left the hotel, and sauntered up the mountain- 
side. It was her habit to take a long ramble 
every morning before breakfast She went 
slowly on, breathing in the fresh, pure air, 
stopping now and then to pluck a flower, all 
sparkling with the morning dew. 

As she turned off into a little groye of pines 
to the left, the sound of voices struck her ear. 
A few more steps, and she paused in astonish- 
ment at the scene which met her eye. 

Standing with his profile toward het was 
Charles West, his hat on the ground beside 
him, his coat thrown carelessly open, and his 
&ce white, handsome, and smiling, with the 
bright brown curls clinging around the AiU, 
high brow. In his right hand, which hung by 
his side, he held a pistol. 

Facing him, several paces distant, stood 
Blchard Knowles. He was terribly excited — 
Jane could l^e that. It contrasted strangely 
wl^h West's reckless indifference. But Captain 
Snowies was a good shot, and his hand would 
be steady enough when his finger pressed the 
trigger. 

Yes, it was a duel ! Hiss Tenner realized it 
with a strange horror ; but she did not move or 
speak. 

One of the seconds held a watch in his hand, 
and suddenly his voice rang out: Beady, 
gentlemen I'' 

There was a flash of steel as the pistols came 
up Into position. 

" One — ^two— three— flre 

There was a rush of a woman's dress throufi^ 
the air, two sharp reports, and Jane Tenner 
sank down at Charles West's feet, with the red 
life-blood pouring from her breast. 

There was a cry of horror from the gentlemen 
as they rushed foward. Charles West knelt at 
her side ; she smiled up into his eyes for an in- 
stant, then her eyes closed, and she was dead 1 
Jane Tenner was dead ! 

After the cruel wrong he had done her — afl;er 
all the bitter pain he had caused her, she had 
given her life to save his. 

Bichard Snowies threw up his arms with a 
cry of anguish. 

^ Jane dead— dead I and I killed her. Oh, 
my Father in heaven !" 

He loved her, you see — ^this man loved her. 
He was noble and true, and worthy of her. But 
she loved Charles West, with his fidr, fUse face 
and selfish heart ; and she died for him. All 
her pain was over now; she was at rest. 
Already a calm, sweet peace was settling over 
the stUl, dead &ce as it lay there on the cool 
green grass. 

! My story is ended. Jane Tenner died for the 



n^an she loved ^ and he, though shocked ai 
first, went on through the worl^ as handsome^ 
smiling, and selfish as ever. 

Bi6hard Snowies grew to be a moody, bowed ^ 
man. Once, wlyen he met Charles West, he 
said, Do not cross my path, or I shall forget 
that she loved you, and shall be tempted to 
commit what the world would call < murder.' .* 



Aimt Cecilia's Clock. , 

<(The thing Is a perfect nvdsanoe,'' said Bi^ 
genia. ^ 

Aunt Cecilia appeared very grav», but said 
nothing. Eugenia walked toward the sitting- 
room window and looked out upon the pe^ 
blue air of the dying February day. Her ex- 
quisite head and statuesquely beautiftd figure 
gleamed dark against that weird-lighted back- 
ground. The dimness hid, however, the dissat- 
isfied, snpercillousexprcssion which overspread 
her lace ; a nearly fttultless fiace, with its regih 
lar Greek-shapen features and luminous black 
eyes. 

Tick-tick, tick-tick, tick^ck," she presently 
began again, '<ftt>m morning till night. It^ 
enough to drive a person half crazy. Last 
evenUig I know that dear Charley was annoyed 
by it, though he was too polite to say so. Why 
can't the old dock be taken out of the sitting- 
room. Aunt Cecilia ? Will you give me a down- 
right answer to that simple question f 

<^ Because I don't want it to be removed 
from yonder comer, Geenle. There^ my down- 
right answer." 

Aunt Cecilia was sitting near the crackling 
scarlet of a great wood-fire in a great cavern- 
ous fireplace. The flintastlc light that played 
fitfully on her old, withered face showed how 
gaunt and homely it was, but showed, also, an 
honesty and goodness there which it was not 
at all difficult to discover. 

<^ Geenle F was the yery indignant answer. 

I do wish you wouldn't call me by that hide- 
ous nickname. Charley hates it." 

<^ I cant help that Charles Howland knew 
yon some seventeen years after I did, my dear, 
and it strikes me that he scarcely has the right 
to dictate by what name I shall call you." 

Indeed! And if Charley hasn't the right, I 
should like very much to know who ha$P* 
these words being so excitedly spoken as to in- 
dicate extreme anger on the part of Miss Bar 
genla Harrow. *^I certainly owe Charley all 
the happiness Fve ever had in my whole Ufis- 
tlme. For my part, I dont know what would 
ever have become of me if the master of Locust 
Lodge hadnt met and fUlen in love with me. 
I suppose I'd have lived somehow, here in this 
sad-looking old shanty of yours ; but, oh, mercy, 
what an existence it would have been P 

Perhaps a better one than your irrltabUttj 
and general bad disposition deserve,'' Aunt 
Cecilia replied, ^ulte mildly. However," the 
added, there is no reason why that poor old 
mahogany dock of mine should lead to a 
quarrel between you and myself. As long as 
yon continue to live in what you are pleas^ to 
term my sad-looking shanty, Eugenia, so long 
shall the clock remain where it now is." 

And as Aunt C^dUa finished her firm but 
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puddly-spoken remarks, a flash of flrdlgfat, 
stronger than nsnal, lit the , comer where, 
Iprimly apright, and sombre and ancient, the 
mahogany dock was standing. 

But there was no answer to tbe lady's words, 
for Jnst then Hiss Bugenla discovered that a 
carriage had dijlTen up to the gateway of the 
cottage, and, seising a cloak and hood from the 
chair on which they had been placed In readl- 
oess, she harried £rom the room. Hrs. How- 
land of Locust Lodge had asked her ftitore 
daoghter-in-law to t^ that cTcnlng, and young 
Charles Howland had promised to drive over 
and get his Jla$u>6e. There was the sound of the 
opening front door audible In the sitting-room, 
presently, and then Eugenia's voice (the 
essence of sweetness and amiablUty, as it 
seemed) addressed somebody who had evi- 
dently come from carriage to door : 

"I was really afraid you'd forgotten all 
ahout your invitation. Charley, dear. Beady ? 
Oh, yes, Pm quite ready. We can start imme- 
diately, unless you'd like to go in and see Aunt 
Cedlia." After which there was a little laugh 
of gentle, rippling cadence, followed by, Well, 
I duint think you would," and a moment later 
the door was sharply dosed, leaving silence in 
the hall and sUence in the dim, flre-lit sitting- 
room. 

It was quite a while before that silence was 
broken. A^d then a very low, very musical 
voice broke It, dose at Aunt CedUa's side. 

"Never mlud, auntie," the voice said 5 " you 
know that Lugenia has a good heart enough, 
and that her head Is only turned with the 
grandeur at Locust Lodge, that's alL" 

LUy Harrow was seated at her annfs feet, 
now, having stolen forth from the darkness 
since her .sister's departure. The flreUght 
showed a pleasant, giriish Ihce, In no manner 
resembling Eugenia's, and with not a tithe of 
Bngenia'B beauty. Perhaps brown, wavy hair 
and amiable, soft brown eyes were the only two 
personal beauties which LUy Harrow poe- 

"You're an excellent consoler, LUy." Aunt 
OedUa's withered hand clasped her niece's very 
proudly as she spoke. " But you cant shut my 
eyes, dear, to the ftMt that Eugenia Hairow is 
an ungratefhl, worthless giri." 

"Oh, auntie!" 

"Yes, Lily, I mean it Perfai^ she is Just 
suited to the sodety of such proud, hollow- 
hearted people as those Howlands up at the 
• Lodge. Years ago, Lily, when you two glrls^ 
both little black-robed orphans, then— came 
here to live with me, I discovered the dlfliBrenoe 
between your natures. You were always lov- 
able and tractable : Eugenia was continually 
self-willed, pretentious, disagreeable. Well, 
you have ndiher of you changed a whit. Even 
In the men you are going to marry there Is the 
0ame dUTerence that exists between your sepa- 
rate characters. Compare Charles Howland 
With ^Boger Brandon." 

The flreUght gleamed upon a very pleasant 
ndle as Lily answered : 

" (tee Is very rich, auntie, and the other is 
qnite poor. One what Is caUed a landed pro- 
prietor, and one merely a struggling young 
(hmer." 



"Bight, LUy ; but It cai/ also be said that 
Charles Howland is a purse-proud, clty-bre^ 
aristocrat, who. In. his heart of hearik despiws / 
hlmsdf for having lUlen in love witn the wo- 
man he Is going to make his wife. Ask your-' 
sdf, however, whether Boger Brandon is not 
good and true and honest ^ 

" Please dont enumerate his virtues, auntie^" 
was the laughing interruption. "I lov^ him / 
with a positively troublesome amount of attach- ' 
ment already, and have no desire to fldl an inch ' ' 
deeper into folly." 

"U Isnt foUy," said Aunt CeeUla, ezpr^ 
slvely ; and then there wss quite a long sUence, 
during which the scarlet flames leaped, and the 
old mahogany dock In the oomer sent a very 
homelike souud through the room'ft deepening 
dusk. 

" I wonder why Eugenia hates the ticking of 
that dock," said LUy, thoughtftdly. "It is so 
pleasant to me. It so ofl«n brings back those 
past days, auntlo--d8ys that are gone forever- 
moro— when, Just as I am sitting now, I sat and 
heard you tell stories which Undo Harvey had, 
in his turn, told you— stories of voyage and ad- 
venture in fiEa>-away lands. Those were very 
agreeable times, and the dock's MclXiole, espe- 
claUy at hours like this, never IkUs to reoaU 
them." 

" Uncle Harvey," It may here be stated, had 
been the husband of Aunt CecUia, and a sea- 
captain. He had made nls last vojage, and 
met with his last adventure, two years before 
LUy Harrow and her sister came to Uve with 
their aunt, and neither of the girls remembered 
him more than fidntly as a pale, dying man, 
who had reaUy died in -their eariy childhood, 
and left Aunt Cecilia their only guardian and 
protector. 

It was not many days after the droumstances 
we have Just chronicled that LUy Harrow en- 
tered the room where her sister Eugenia hap- 
pened to be seated, engaged in making herseU 
some object of personal adornment out of lilac 
ribbon and lace, both materials having been 
given her, doubtless, by her future mother-in- 
law at Locust Lodge ; Ibr it was not in the 

power of Aunt Cecilia, aU the village of L 

weU knew, to do more than respedmbly clothe 
her nieces, and support herself and them In 
the modest, plain-looking home where they had 
aU three Uved for so many years. 

" Eugenia," Lily said, gently, " if I were yon 
I wouldn't go to the Haughtons' to-night." 

" Not go to the Haughtons' I" Eugenie echoed 
the words in tones of extreme amasement. 
" Are you Insane, LUy t What earthly reason: 
should there be for my not going to a party 
which everybody who is anybody wiU surely 
attend, and ^ 

" I know what you are going to Say, Euge- 
nia." lily's Interruption was calm and ded- 
dve. " The Hau^^tons' party wUl no doubt be 
a splendfd aflhir, and not to go wlU cause you 
great disappointment. But Aunt Cecilia's fever 
is worse. I think that fiict ought to keep you 
home, Eugenia. The doctor has Just left, and 
is coming again this evening. I am sure that 
he considers the case a very critical one*" 

"Nonsense," was the quick reply. "Sick 
and dying am two very dUforent thingSi lilj^i 
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I half believe you're Jealous at not being asked 
yourself, and are simply trying to keep me home 
on an absurd pretext." 

Hot color mounted to Idly Harr<^*B cheek, 
but her answer was a mild one. You know 
better than that, Eugenia. I have told you the 
truth ; aunt has been delirious i^ce early this 
morning. Now, go or stay. Just aa you please.*' 

Eugenia went Lily was watching at her 
aunt's bedside tliat evening when the doctor 
called. 

Aunt Cecilia seems better," she whispered, 
^'though stUl very weak— perhaps a little 
weaker, doctor, than when you were here 
laBt." 

The physldan felt his patlenfs pulse. Lily 
saw, or foncled that she saw, » gloomy gravl^ 
steal over his fe^ce as he did so. Then he gaeed 
' steadily at Aunt Cecilia's pale countenance, 
almost deathlike with its closed eyes and 
blanched dps. 

When the doctor left that night, he told Lily 
that very probably her aunt would not live 
until morning. It was impossible for him to 
remain 5 were it not for one or two over-press- 
ing calls, he would certainly do so. There was 
very little hope. Lily must obey Implicitly his 
medical directions, and await results. Nothing 
more than this could be done. 

" I won't call Charlotte," Lily thought, as she 
went back to h^ aunt's chamber after wishing 
the doctor good-night. Charlotte was the one 
servant in Aunt Cecilia's household. ^< 111 Just 
be brave, and do my duty aU alone," the girl's 
reflections proceeded, ^^for Charlotte would 
have .hysterics, or something of the sort, if I 
mentioned the danger to her." 

After that, Lily watched her aunt until it was 
medicine-time. Boused to take her medicine. 
Aunt Cecilia opened her eyes, and fixed them 
steadily enough, sanely enough, upon her 
niece's tace. Her breathing was short and la- 
bored, but an traces of delirium were gone. 
Lily saw this before the poor old creature had 
opened her lips. 

^^Lily," she murmured. That was all for 
several minutes. Presently, again: ''LOy, my 
darUng." 

^< Tes, aunt ; I am here. You see me, dont 
your' 

" Perfectly. Lily, you've always been a very 
good daughter to me." finishing the sentence 
with a gasp. " I say ' daughter,' dear, because 
I believe God sent you for one to poor childless 
me. Where's Eugenia ?" 

The abruptness of the question made LOy 
start. Bhe dared not lie, and, most of all, she 
dared not Ue at a time like the present, 

" Eugenia has gone out, auntie." 
Where ?" 

<<To— to Mrs. Haughton's party. The How- 
lands came for her." 

A dead silence. Were her aunt's |;ones get- 
ting hoUower, her words less distinct, or did 
Lily only fimcy this ? There surely seemed a 
change in both, when Aunt Cecilia broke that 
dead silence by saying : 

Well, well, I suppose if s better to have her 
away ; but it was heartless In her to go, Lfly— 
heartless, heartless !" repeating the word 
jnonotonously. Everything about Eugenia is 



heartless and cold and unlova];>le. Whereti 
Boger Brandon, r' 

told him not to come to-night, auntie, 
\ knowing how sick you were." 

" Then we're quite alone, you — and — I f" 

"Quite alone," said Lily. 

Those last words of Aunt Cecilia's had been 
spoken with an almost palnftil difficulty ; and 
now it seemed as if she was deetliied to speak ^ 
no other word this side of death. Her pallid 
lips were moving tremulously, but no sound 
issued from them. 

Lily bent over her with wildly beating heart 

»'Aunt, aunt," she murmured, " what Is It 
you wish to say ?" , 

"This, LUy." She had found her voice 
again, but the tones were so awftilly husky and 
labored, that it seemed almost as if death, hav- 
ing stolen her voice, had lent her his own to 
speak with. "It's about that clock Eugenia 
hates so. Pve left it to you. Squire Williams 
has the document that makes it yours. Ask 
him to show what's in his keeping, Lily, when 
I'm dead and gone. I've always wound It up 
myself^ and kept it locked, for the last twenty 
years. Get the key from the right side of my 
top bureau-drawer, and open it YouH find 
the pot of gold there — the pot of gold Pve been 
saving for my Lily all these years, in case she 
married poor, you know, or something of that 
sort Come closer, child, and kiss me. The 
room's getting very dark. Elss harder, so I 
can feel your lips, for my face is numbing fttst, 
and it all means death, Lily— death, death — 
but I'm weary, and willing to go ! You mustn't 
thank me for the gold. Your uncle Harvey 
brought it from those foreign parts that he told 
so many wonderful stories about He hid it 
there in the clock-case because, as he used to 
say, the dock seemed to call out, with its (icib- 
Hckj tick4ick, 'Quite safo, quite safe,' from 
morning till night And so it has been quite 
safe in that spot, and nobody has ever dreamed 
of stealing it There's as much gold to make 
you as rich as Eugenia'U be, Lily—you and 
Boger. But I should never have saved It for 
you unless I'd known that you were one whom 
riches could not spoil. Kiss harder, darling, so 
—I — can— feel— your— sweet — sweet— lips." 

After that. Aunt Cecilia was very i>eaceA]|. 
And Lily, alone with the dead, did not feel 
afraid. Her arms clasped fearlessly that quiet 
form ; her tears of sorrow and of gratitude 
dropped noiselessly upon the white, calm flaoe 
of her benefactress. 



llreama* 

Ths following are medical signs of dreams^ as 
published in a medical work : 

Lively dreams are, in general, a sign of nervous 
action. Soft dreams a sign of slight iiritatioD of 
the brain; often, in nervous fever, annouDcing 
the approach of a farorable crisis, ^ightfiu 
dreams are a sign of determination of blood to the 
head. Dreams about blood and red objects are 
si^s of inflammatorv conditions. Dreams about 
ram and water are often signs of diseased mueona 
membranes and dropsjr. Dreams of distort^ 
forms are frequently a sign of abdominal obstrue- 
tions and disorders of the liver. Dreams in which 
the patient sees any part of the body especiaUif 
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nSkiriagf indicate disease in that part Breams 
about death often preeede apoplezj) which iseon- 
nected with determination of Mood to the. head. 
The nightmare, witbsreat sensitiveneas, is a sign 
of determinatioi^ of blood to the chest. 
<*To these," isajs Baron Ton Fencbtersleben, 
we may add that dreams about dogs, after the 
bite of a mad dog, often precede the appearance of 
hrdrophobia, but may be only the eonsequenoee 
ot excited imagination." 

Dr. Forbes Winslow quotes sereral cases in 
which dreams are said to have been prognostics. 
** Amaud de YilleneuTe dreamt one night that a 
black oat bit him on the side. The next day an 
anthrax appeared on the part bitten. A nanent 
of Galen's dreamt that one of his limbs was 
changed into stone. Some days after this, the 
limb was paralysed. Roger d'Ozteyn, Knignt of 
the Company of Douglas, went to sleep in good 
health ; toward the middle of the night he saw in 
his dream a man infected with the plague, <niite 
naked, who attacked him with fury, and threw nim 
on the ground. Three days after, be was seized 
with the pU^pie, and died. Hippocrates remarks 
that a dream in which one sees black spectres is a 
bad omen*" 



Cniarmed by a Ctohra. 

Or all the deadly snakes which abound in the 
East, there is none more fatal in its bite, or more 
dreaded, than the cobra di capello, or the hooded 
snake, so caUed because, when irritated, the skin 
on the neck is expanded and drawn forward, and 
appears behind the head as a kind of hood. 

Throughout a continued residence in the East 
for many years, I have neyer known a single in- 
stanoe, in my own experience, in which a person, 
bitten by one of those fearrnl scourges of the 
country, snrrired. There are, to be sure, some 
remedies which are reputed to have been success- 
ful in solitary cases, here and there, in saring the 
life of the nnfortunate Tictim, but they are of ex- 
ceedingly doubtful character, and, if genuine, are 
only known to a few. What adds to the terrible 
diaracter of this reptile, and the unenyiable refu- 
tation which it possesses, is the fHghtful and in- 
eritable rapidily with which the Tcnom of its 
fting takea effect. A few hours suffice to place 
the poor wretch who has been bitten beyond all 
monal aid, and agonizing^ indeed, is the death 
which he suffers. 

In particular localities in Burmah the cobra Is 
more freqaentiy met with than in others, and the 
number of deaths which are annually attributed 
to the liital bite of this reptile is something ter- 
rible. 

It was my fortune to be located for some three 
years in a town on the banks of the Irrawaddy, 
about a hundred miles above Rangoon, called My- 
adoune, which had the reputation of bein^ infested 
with these cobras, and certainly report did notbe- 
he its ohtfacter. Within my own personal know- 
ledge several fatal cases occurred, and I myself 
OH' more than one occasion had Beveral narrow 
esoipea from them. 

In one instance, I remember, I had occasion, 
kte one evening, after dark, to go down into one 
of the lower rooms of a double story brick house 
b wlileh I was residing. I had not a light with 
as, knowing the exact whereabouts of the ar- 
I wanted. I knew I could lay my hands on it 
VithoBi any difficulty. On opening the door of 
the room, and taking a step or two within, I heard 
a faint hiss, to which I did not pay any attention 
at first, the idea of a snake being in the room 
never occurring to me at the moment. The hiss 



was repeated stUl louder, together with a distinJ 
fldidlmp^sound, which at once startled me; andthd 
flaahea across my mind that it must be a cobra, i 
they abounded in the neighborhood. To rush ti 
the door and shut it behind me was but the woJ 
of an instant. Calling out to my servants, I soM 
had two or three by my side, whom I ordered M 
bring lights and some ratans. These being prq 
cured, we opened the door, and cautiously ented 
io^ and lookmg around, we soon saw a copra, onf 
ofme largest fever beneld, coiled up in a come^ 
of the room, with its head erect, prepared for fli 
attack. Of course it waa^ almost instantiy dig) 
patched, and on measuring it, we found it wai 
rully six feet long, which/ Is sibout the maiimua 
size to which it ever attains. | 
The narrow escape which I had on this occasios 
made me extremely cautious about ever ventuv* 
iog into the ground-floor of that building agali 
after dark. 

It was in the rainy season, and close behind 
the village, in the outskirts ^f which the housa 
where I resided was^' situated, were extensive rioe. 
tields, which abounded with snipe. I had been 
out one forenoon with my gun, a native carrying 
my bag and ammunition, and had met with very 
fair sport. Suddenly' I saw, about a hundred 
yards or so from where I was, a young Burmese 
woman, standing in a narrow pathway which 
skirted the rice-neld through whion I was wading. 
Something peculiar and strange in her attitucb 
struck me. She seemed to be standing, looking 
fixedly upon the ground, as if unable to move, 
and yet terrified and bewildered. I watched her 
for a few minutes, and was unable to understand 
what she could be doing. Curiosity, and an unde- 
finable suspicion that something or other had 
alarmed her, made me hasten toward her, and on 
nearingher,to my horror, I saw an enormous cobra, 
with its head erect and hood inflated, in the very 
act of springing upon her. The poor giri was 
literally fascinated by the deadly seipentl Full on 
the path, a few feet in front of the girl, lay the 
dobrkf coiling itself, preparing for the deadly 
spring. As its bright, fiery eyes were fixed 
directly on hers, a visible change seemed to 
come over the reptile. Its form seemed to grow 
larger, and tiie color more bright and dazzling. 
Its body moved with a slow and almost imper- 
ceptible motion toward her. I could see the jouna 
girl's limbs shaking, and yet not a muscle stirred, 
as she stood fixed and immovable, not being able 
to tear herself awav from the deadly fascination 
which had possessea her. 

At this terrible moment I uttered a cry. The 
horrible spell was broken— the enchantment dis- 
solved. 1 sprang forward, but, alasl too late. 
Ere I could reach her, or the girl could turn to fly, 
the cobra had made a spring, with glowing ejres 
and uplifted fangs, and threw itself on her, iur 
flicting a fatal bite upon one of her outstretched 
hands. Her scream of agonv, as she fell back in 
my arms^ too truly told the oreadful truth. 

A feebng of madness come over me at this 
sight, and seeing the reptile, after having accom- 
plished its work of death, stealing away, reck- 
less of danger, I relinquished my hold of toe girl, 
and sprin^g forward, by^ one blow with the 
stock of my gun I crusned it to the earth, grind- 
ing it to pieces afterward with my feet. The 
groans of the unfortunate woman now recalled 
me to her side and to the terrible reality of her 
situation. There was a dark livid spot upon her 
hand, which deepened in blackness, and which I 
felt was her deatn-wound. 

With the assistance of my attendant, wa con- 
veyed her as quickly, and yet as tenderly as we 
could to the nearest native dwelling, which fortn* 
nat€^ was not very far distant. Short as the dis- 
tance was, however, in the abort time which 
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elapsed before we reached it, the pain from the 
TiruIeDt poison had beopme insupportable, and 
she h^ fainted away. , ■ 

Huiiian aid was unavailm^. Ail we conld ao 
we did, hntt "alas ! it was but httlc. In Chree short 
hours from, the time she was bitten she died, in 
the greatest agony, and we felt that death was 
a happy rele&se f^om her fearful sufferings. Be- 
fore she died I had ascertained all about who she 



was, from;the people into whose dwelhng we had 
token her ana. learning that she had a lbrer iu' 
the Tillage to whom she was engag^, and shortly 
about to be married, a fine young Burman, whom 
I well knew, I had started off and brought him to 
her bedsidjB. , ^ 

The sce<ie that transpired between ihese two 
unfortunate beings^ in tier last moments, I can 
neTer forget. , 




OHABMBD BT ▲ COBBA. — " I SAW AK BNORMOITS COBRA, WITH ITS HBAD BBBCT AKD ITS HOOD IKFLATED. 
IN THB TCRT ACT OV BPRIlfGINQ UPOlf HEH. TEE POOH GIRL WAS UTBBALLT VASCIXATBD BT TKK 
DIADLT SBRPBHT." 
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MS8. PODOSBS'8 LITTLX PLOT.—" 1IB8. PODCWBS FELL UPON THK FLOOR, AND COMMBNCBD KICKING IK 
BTBOHe HT8TBBIC8, WHILB LUOBBTIA SOBBBD UPON THB SOFA, AND THE WBBTCHBD P0D0EB8 STOOD 
IV BLANK DB8PAIB." 



Sin. Podgers's Little Plot. 

** Dbak me ! wbj, what on earth is the matter, 
Locreda?" exclaimed Mrs. Joshua Podgers, as 
h«r friend entered her room all flushed and 
excited. 

Kiss Simpkins sank into a rocking-ohair, 
dropped her parasol, and lifted her eyes deprecat- 
inglT to the gas-fixtures on the ceiling. 
^* Tm in iuek a flutter, Elisa Jane r 

Bo I see. What has happened? You haven't 
'bfton nm orer— hare jout" inqutted the practical 
^SBBk- Podgers. 

•^ji^Btm over! No, indeed^" answered Miss 
kokins. indignantly^ adjusting her rail and the 
^Irancnes of little friz-curls which adorned her 




adid helped to conceal certain doubtful 

at the comers of her eyes. " Run over! 

yon iiad said run after, it might hare been 
ir the truth." 

1 Those dreadful dogs Y* 
was a man that followed me." 
Mrs. Podgers, apologetically. 
What did he want?" 



" Good gracious 1 
"Dogs! Why, Hi 
"Ohl" said Mr 



" How can I tell? He's followed me down this 
street no less than three times ; and passes my 
window every day — always looking up and staring 
at me to strangely, as I sit reading benind the cur- 
tains. I never was so persecuted!" concluded 
Miss Simpkins, with the smile of a beatified 
martyr. 

"What does he look like?" 
Oh, like a gentleman^ certainly. A fine-look- 
ing man, I must confess," said the young lady, 
with a modest simper. 

"WeU dressed?'' 
Au faity I assure vou. Fisest broadcloth, 
patent-leather boots, gold \ratch-cbain. Evidently 
a man of wealth and standing — only I can't find 
out who he is." 

" Have you inquired?" 

''Why, I did ask Bridget, I believe; but she 
knew nothing about him. Said he must be a 
stranger, as sne'd never before seen him pass this 
way. And, in fact," said Miss Simpkins, with 
another simper, *' I don't think he ever did make 
a habit of promenading our street until — until 
his meeting with me about ten days ago." 
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WTiat sort of a meeting was it?" inquired 
Hrs. Podgers, with interest. 

" Why, only that we rode up town together, in 
the s&ipe car, in a pouring ram. And there was 
such a crowd that I was compelled to stand, until 
a jerk of the car threw me into this gentleman's 
arms. Onlj think of saoh an awfol accident 1 I 
thought I should have fainted, and indeed did 
come yerj near it— so much so that I was com- 
pelled to accept the gentleman's support for^a mo- 
ment. And then he arose and insisted upon mj 
oocupjing his own seat But imagine my feelings, 
Eliza Jane, when he alighted at the same time 
with me, and followed slowly behind, as if for the 
purpose of discoverinff my abode." 

Mrs. Podffers mused a moment 

''I wish 1 could find out who this gentleman is," 
she observed, slowly. If he is really interested 
in you ** 

" Oh. I didn't say that, I'm sure !" deprecatingly 
put in Jiiss Simpkbs. 

"And is a gentleman, as you say, of wealth and 
respectability——' ' 

'*0f which I am certain," parenthesized 
Lucretia. 

Things might be managed so as to securer a 

proper introduetion^ou know ; and then ** 

"Good oracious, Eliza Jane, what ever are you 
thinking oif ' ezcliiimed Miss Simpkins, eleraiing 
her penciled brows and larender-gloved hands in 
innocent suiprise. 

" I am taking a practical, commonsense view of 
the case, such as jon ou^ht to take, Lucretia," 
responded her plain-dealmg friend. "At your 
age" — ^Miss Simpkins winced— "at our age, I 
mean, it is time to let alone romance and senti- 
ment, and all that kind of sirlish folly, and look 
seriously to the substantial uings of life. Why," 
said Mrs. Podeers, decisivelT, "if I hadn't set 
myself serious^, as a sensible woman, to getting 
man-ied to Podgers, the whole thing would haye 
ended in a mere sentimental flirtation, as I rerily 
believe he at first intended it, that time we met at 
ihe picnic. But I soon let him see that I had 
more sense than to be imposed upon ; and you're 
no idea what a good creature he's turned out to 
be. Why, I can manage him as easily as I would 
a baby ; and In the whole year in which we've 
been married he's never once crossed or contra- 
dicted me — at least, not since the first two months. 



It took that time to break him in," added the ffen- 
tle Mrs. Podgers, laughing, and tossing her head 
triumphantly. 

" Dear me I How I wish I could see Mr. 
Podgers/' said Lucretia^ admiringly. "It's really 
aggravating that you snould have married away 
from home, and now that you've come back on a 
vfsit|^ your husband should never be in when I 
can.** 

"He's so busy, you see, about th« sale of that 
land that poor Aunt Dorothy left me, and which 
brought me back here, you know. But come and 
take tea with us to-morrow— not at the table with 
the other boarders, but comfortably in our own 
parior. Podgers '11 be at home th«n, and deliehted 
to meet you, Fm sure. And, now I think of it," 
eontinued Mrs. Podsers, with animation, "we can 
make him of use m hunting up this admirer of 

S^urs, Lucretia. Gentlemen, you know, have a 
ousand ways of gettins acquainted with each 
other ; and when once h^s on terms of suflSoient 
^timacy, we can easily mann^ an introduction— 
that is, of course, on condition that he turns out 
a proper person." 

^*What a schemer you are, Eliza Jane^to be 
sure !" aaid Miss Simpkins. in playful admiration 
of her strong-minded mend. 

" Ah, my dear, we poor women must scheme and 
plot, else we should oe no matches for those cun- 
ning creaturet— men. And, for my own part, Fm 



not lashamed to say that I never let a chance sUp, 
and that it was never my fault when one failed.'^ 

This was nrohi^ly true, as all who had known 
Eliza Jane Ferkison would have been willing to 
testify. 

So Miss Simpkins fondly kissed and embraoed 
her friend, and promising to accept the invitation 
for to-morrow, departed— pausing only once, at a 
milliner's window, to survey cnticaUy a speci- 
men bridal-bonnet adorned with a white vmiiand 
orange-flowers. 

Punctual to her appointment, she made her ap- 
pearance at Mrs. Podgers's boarding-house on the 
rollowinff dav, and was received with «m ^m $mm t 
by her meno. 

" Any news of the strange gentleman, deart" 
inouired the latter, whilst awaittngthe appearance 
of Mr. Podgers and tea. 

" That is the very thing I have been longing to 
tell you about," responded Miss Simpkins, ex- 
citedly. " Only think, dear, of his coming to the 
house— yes, actually rin^ng at the door thit 
morning, and inquiring of Bridget if Miss Simp- 
* " re I He nad a note in his hand, the 



kins lived there I 



girl says^ which he had evidently intended leav- 
ing, for it was directed to me, as she plainly saw 
whilst he stood hesitating upnon b^ig informed 
that I was out and would not ifetnm for somo 
hours. And then he remarked it was of no con- 
sequence, since the note could not be delivered at 
once, and so left But Bridget sayi he looked » 
disappointed and downhearted." 

" Keally, that was rather a decided proceedings 
I must say. But it displays a straightforward de- 
termination of character, which I regard aeag^ood 
trait. I've been talking to Podgers, and dir^ted 
him to look up this gentleman, and find out all 
about him f and, if he's a suitable person, to form 
a close intimacy at once, when we will arrange 
about the introduction." 

" You alwajs icer^ so clever, Eliza Janei" laid 
her friend, affectionately. ' 

" I neea be, my dear. If I had been a fool, and 
let Podgers sUp through my finger^ as I've no 
doubt h e But whar i the matter, for goodneaa' 
sakef exclaimed Mrs. Podgers, ae Miss Simp- 
kins. with a faint cry, startedfrom her seat by toe 
window. 

" It is he, there, walking down the street, and 
looking up at the window! He's seen me! No. 
no, don't look out, Eliza Jane, for gracious sake 1 
He'll think it so vulgar, you know. How he 
stares up at the windows. Do, pray, keep out of 
sight, dear. Now, he's crossing the street, I de- 
clare I and — gracious heavens I oomint np the 
steps to our door I OIl what on earth shul I dof ' 

Thus quoth Miss Simpkins, as, in wild exeile- 
ment, she stood, with clasped hiHids and eager 
eyes, in the middle of the floor. 

"Don't be a fooL Lucretia! FD go down at 
once and see who this person is, and judge for 
myself. It is certainly a bold step, to enter the 
house in that way," said Mrs. Podms. 

"Hush! he's speaking to the nrlatlhedoorl 
and now, I declare, he's coming nght vp into the 
garior ! I shall faint, Elisa Jane— IshaU oertainlx 

"Don't do anything sOkfooUsb, I beg of ^on,** 
rejoined her friend, firmly. " Speak to him, if yon 
will, at the door, and find out what he wants, be- 
fore yon admit him." 

the trembling and blushing Lucretia^ with a 
timid, giriish air ftnd smile, advanced to the door, 
and toere met the strange gentleman face to face 
— e red-faoed red-haired, portly man, who cer- 
tainly did look at her letj intently, as he stood 
ther|^ hat In hand. 

"Excuse me, sir," simpered the Isdy; "but — 
that is— whom do yon desire to see, eirf and vpoa 
what business." 
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The red-fftoed gentiemaa Memed dombfoondea, 
and stood in gtttX embarraasmdnt. 

''Is it reaUj the same man, dear?" whisDered 
Mrs. Pod^rars, from behind the door ; to which her 
friend replied by an at&rmatiTe nod. 

"If you please, madame/' said the red-faeed 
gentleman, at last, in desperation, makios a slight 
attempt to enter: whereupon Hiss Simpkms 
guped, and Mrs. rodeera came forward. 

'M^hy," cried the latter, stopping short in the 
doorway, as if suddenly tumea to ^ne— why, 
Wb Podgersr 

"Yes, my dear, it'a I," responded the red- 
haired man, meekly. 

Miss Simpkins opened her eyes to their f;iUest 
extent, and hnmediately sani helpless into a 
ehair. Mrs. Podgers looked at her with a stony 
and icy gase, then turned her eyes with awful 
meaning upon Mr. Podgers, 

"Wretch I'* said she, in a sepulchral tone ; *'I 
hare found you out— haTe I f 

** Found me out, my dear !" 
Don't 'my dear*^ me I Don't speak tome! 
Aad you, Lucretia— ungrateful riper that I bare 
nourished in my bosom—oh. on!'' and Mrs. 
Podi^rs fen upon the floor, and commenced kick- 
ing u s^ng hysterics, while Lucretia sobbed 
upon the sofa, and the wretched Podgers, the pic- 
ture of ffuilt^ stood in blank despair, until called 
upon by tiis mdignant wife. 

" Wretch, miserable traitor and decelTer !" she 
gasped; "that erer I should hare trusted you, 
only to ba betrayed and outraged in my best af- 
fections. Yes, you do well to stand starlnff at 
jUr. when your own wife lies before you helpless 
and nearly dying. Oh, oh ! water— camphor— I 
Shan die I Ishalfdier 

There was no water, and no camphor; so the 
miscnble Podgers seized upon the only restors- 
tfre St hand— a bundle of matches— and^ lighting 
one, spptied it to the nose of his fainting lady. 
But haTing unfortunately foreotten to extinguish 
it, the effect wss more speeoyand decided than 
he had anticipated, and Mrs. rodgers bounced to 
her feet with an energy which shf had never be- 
/ore displayed. But, meanwhile, Miss Simpkins had 
seised upon her bonnet and shawl, ana tottered 
feebly from the apartment; so that the injured 
wife found herselfalone with her traitor-lora. 

"My love," commenced that gentleman, sooth- 
inglr, " do allow me to in<|aire the meaning of all 
tUs. I am utterly bewUdfred." 

" Ko doubt of it^ nr—tt finding yourself discor- 
eredl" retorted his lady, sererely. 

" Diaeorered t In wnst, my lore f* 

"Do you mean to say, sir, that you nerer 
before saw that lAdy?*' demanded she, defiantly. 

"By no means. I have seen her upon seToral 
occasions." 

" Oh, you hare— have you t" sarcastically. 

Mr. Podgers put his forefinger to the side of his 
nose, looked eamesUy upon the carpet, and con- 
ddered. 

" Do you recollect my mentioning to you a lady 
— a thin, elderiy lady, who fell acSnst me in the 
crowded car some ume ago, and whose appear- 
ance was so utterly absurd, with the psint streaked 
over her cheeks oy the rain, to wnich she had 
been exposed f* 

Mrs. Podgers stopped gasping, and listened. 

" WelL I recognize that penon hi the lady who 
has Just left the room." . 

"But Tou followed horv" said Mrs. Podgers. 
"You feuowed her up the street on several ooca- 
sioDS. 80 she tells me." 

" Hoi at all, my love. The lady mistook m*. I 
have taen her waUdns before me on this street, 
and have also seen Eer seated at the window of 
a hoaaa whioh I hare to pass in goiiu; to Sharp's 
office. I noticed her on account of the frizzly 



l^^whlch she wears. Who ir the lady— may I 

** That lady, sir, is, or, rather, was my particu- 
lar friend Lucretia Simpkins, of whom you have 
heard me speak." 

" And to whom I took your note this morning, 
asking for the loan of her parasol, if she were not 
going out. you having just broken jpur own. As 
she hsd already gone out, I thought it unnecessary 
to leave the note. Here it is." 

"Oh I" said Mrs. Podgers, slowly, "that ex- 
plains— if that were all." 

"My dear," resumed Podgers, more briskly, 
" this mention of the broken parasol reminds me 
that I passed Leach A Lnmler s just now, and ob- 
servedin the window a lot of'^beautifnl parasols of 
new desim— very expensive articles, no doubt, 
jndnng from their style." 

Mrs. Podgers wiped her eyes and looked up. 

" There was one," resumed Mr. Podgers, medi- 
tatively, " with an elegant lace cover." 

"Llama lace?" questioned Mrs. Podgers, with 
interest 

"I am not certain. Suppose, now, we just 
step round and seel" said the artful Podgers, 
insinuatingly. 

" If I weren't such a fright," said Mrs. Podgers, 
smoothing her hair; "but I can never forgive 
Lucretia for serving us so." 

And she never did ; not even when she passed 
her triumphantly the next Sunday in going to 
church, flourishing the new parasol, ana leaning 
upon the arm of &e " gentlemanly and flne-look- 
ing" Joshua Podcers, Esquire. Of Miss Simp- 
kins's feelings on the occasion we have never been 
informed. 



Vnto Zleath. 

Fbom the moment I first saw her I hated her, 
then feared her. j 

flow ever it happened tnat she got there, how 
or when the Florences came across her. I never 
knew, and don't know now. It is sufficient that 
she ioa$ there, ostensibly the housekeeper of that 
magnificent mansion on the heists overlooking 
the Hudson, while the gentle invalid wifo ana 
mother, whose failing ^alth confined her en- 
tirely to her suite of rooms, wondered how she 
ever had lived before without dear, patient Adri- 
enne. 

The entire family had assembled at The YiUi 
for the summer sojourn, from the proud, elegant 
heir to Florence— " handsome Cyril," as he was 
universally acknowledged— down to bhie-eyed 
Flora, the baby of sixteen years, when I received 
my customary invitation ttom the general to come 
and pass the season with Mary-^his wife, and my 
youngest sister. ^ 

Then it was that I, the spectacled old maid, 
first saw that woman, whom the world called 
" Adrienne St. Selwyn, the peeriess." 

The carriage had met me at the station, and' 
when I alighted at the foot of the marble fiight of 
stairs, she was there to meet mC That umple 
fact threw a chill over my feelings. I had never 
laid eyes bn her before, never heard much of hei; 
and yet when I noticed her there, awaiting me 
where for thirty long years back eiUier my 
stately brother-in-law or one of my nieces or 
nephews had welcomed, I experienced my first 
distrust of her and dislike for her. 

You may say it was a weak prc|<udiee; but, had 
I known how completely she haa brought every 
member of that family under her control if I had 
but known the least of the misery ^at followed 
before the June fc^iage briffhtenea to September 
goldenness, I would have s&uok her down at my 
feet) and stamped on her beautiful face. 
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I HAD BSBK DBUOQED; 

\7AS HELPLESS.' 



She was perfect in her phutique^ 

ind perhaps she never 



, , and there's 

no need for me to deny it ; and perhaps she never 
looked fairer than on that cool Maj daj when I 
first saw her. Let me describe her accurately. 

8he was of a medium heisht, with a clear, fair 
skin, not blonde, an4 too ught for a brunette. 
Her cheeks were of a delicate, waxen pink, smooth 
and round. She had a rather larse mouth, but 
yerj expressiTe ^and finelj-shaped, where two 
dimples curled when she laughed — ^which was 
often — and then she displayed to the most becom- 
ing advantage her tiny, regular, pearl-white teeth 
—the front one had a wee spot of gleaming gold 
on it. 

Her Ixands and arms were simply perfect — ^small, 
but exquisitely symmetrical — as were her foot and 
ankle. Her hair was a dark, bright brown, which 
wus becoming in whatever style she chose to 
wear it. 

And now I have told you of all her traces, ex- 
cept one-^her eyes. I nardly knO^ what to say 
qt them, and yet, the very first thing you noticed 
about her was Adrienne St. Selwyn^ eyes. 

They were not blftck, nor blue. I have seen 
them when they flashed like a storm-charged 
thunder-cloud. I have seen them blazing with an 
insufferable white brilliancy, till they were almost 
transparent with whiteness. And yet, either of 
those expressions was preferable to another that 
was the surest portent of mischief. 

It was when her eyes were liquid and tender, 
downcast and sympathetic, that I hated her ana 
dreaded her most, for I knew that treachery was 
at work — an underhanded blow was being struck 
at the peace and happiness of that lovely house- 
hold. 

I hadn't been there a fortnight before the first 
drpps that preceded the fearful storm fell. I shall 
never forget it — never. We were sittidg in the 
bedroom of sister M&ry— we generally gathered 
there of an evening, since Mrs. Florence could not 
join us in the parlors — and I was knitting at a car- 
riage afghan. A sudden impulse compelled me 
to fiance up — what caused it I know not — ^and I 



t i ^ Ib d < a gracefulli^draped 
figure flitting rapi<vy along tne 
carriage-drive, her white oresa 
boating backward as the wind 
oapriced with it. A vivid scar- 
let shawl was thrown oyer her 
shoulders, and a bUck lace yail 
over her hair. / 

A moment only, and then she 
wasr gone : yet, by the lieht df 
the stars, I had recognised Miss 
St. Selwyn. 

Of course I made no remark, 
as there was not the least im- 
propriety in her taking a walk 
in tne grounds ; but, to ray sur- 
prise and horror. General Flor- 
ence suddenly laid aside ^is 
paper, and, after a good-nigbt 
tdss to bis wife and an au rwair 
to us collectively, went down 
the stairs and directly after Mias 
St. Selwyn. 

I was nervous and. agitated. 
"Why had I connected tne two 
together? I could not telL I 
only knew 1 felt my heart sink 
as I looked at Mary— so gentle, 
so guileless — ana 1 wondered , 
if 

Well, vfhat did I wonder? I 
felt restless and uijeasy, and 
in a half-hour took my good- 
night kiss and went to my 
room. I wasn't sleepy, and I 
sat down in the diark, and 
looked out the window. Watching — was it? 
Perhaps so. 

In a few minutes I heard low, murmuring 
voices. Then ' " ' ' ' ' 



MT PROOF WAS GONE— I 



in^ — not on 



in I saw the white-robed woman lean- 
the general's arm, but on CvriVs f 
How can I tnank you, my beautiful darling, 
for coming again, away from the cold formality of 
the drawmg-room, to give me a few moments of 
your time?'' 

I saw her smile up in his face, and for amomefit 
I scarcely wondered why everybody worshiped 
her so. 

" 1 had to steal away, dearest, late as it is, fori 
hardly think I could sleep unless I saw you at 
least once a day. I am always fearing you will 
tire of me, Cyril !" ♦ 

1 saw lum gaze into her eyes, that belied her 
words ; then he kissed her, passionately. 
, " Never, my precious I" 

" Then, I am constantly dreading a discontinu- 
ance of these delicious walks, on your father^ ac- 
count. It is evident he doesn't approve of our 
intimacy." 

Her sweet, entrancing tone came floating up to 
me, and I was 80 thankful to learn i/twu 
brother-in-law had followed thQ path she took./ 

"Kiss me now ffood-niffht, my peerless ope. 
You will take a feanul cola. See now damp these 
beautiful curls are." 

He caressed the hair fondly, and she smiled 
lovinffly at him. 

You are spoiling me, Cvril. Remember, I am 
only your father* s tervant r ' ' 

What a bitter accent she piled on that last 
word ! 

Adrienne, did you not promise, when you 
took me for your accepted huabaad, to ntfo^r men- 
tion that odious name again?" 

I suspected it before — I knew it now. Adrienne' 
and Cyril were engai^ ! No wonder the hau^ty, 
aristocratic father disapproved of the intimacy. 
He, a son of one of America's bfavest patriots, 
whose name should go down to a proud posterity! ; 
she, the heiress of naught J3ut her pretty face. 
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had noi\A restige of color on her person to relieve 
ibe bUcknoM, unless I except the exquistte effect 
of a lace collar and yellow, gold watcn-ehain and 
brooch. 

I watched the general closely, and althonsh 
Flora was lond in ner praises of dear Adrienne^s 
beantj, he never uttered a word, even of most 
commonplace compliment, while I saw the rapid 
glance of loving approval from him, and one pf 
oonscions pleasure from her. t 

I could hardly keep my hands off her as she sat 
bf side me. so deceitful, treaoherons, unprincipled, 
and withal so charming. 

We all talked together, about the landscape, the 
delightful atmosphere, the beauties 'Of the river 
scenery beside us, and when Flora casually re- 
marked it looked a little like a shower, I felt al- 
most inspired to say what I did. 

** It was a terrific thunder-storm we experienced 
last Taesday night. I never suffered so much in 
my life from the effects of the lightning." 

Instantly Adrienne St. Selwyn^s eyes were fast- 
ened upon me, onietly^ in a most respectfil, lady- 
like manner, ana yet I felt them burning me with 
their magnetism. 

The general lifted his eyes commiseratingly. 

" I am aoRT you feel any uncomfortable results. 
For myself, I ten ^y I never enjoyed a shower 
more ; evenr feature of Nature seemed so Hjoiced 
at the abunaant rainfalL" 

"While the lishtning doubtless made ruthless 
ravages in hearts and homes." 

I spoke very indifferently, and I could see 
neither of the two understooa my covert meaning. ' 

''Was Mary alarmed at that first vivid flash, 
general? I suppose jou were with her; she al-> 
wrrs had a horror of ufffatning." k 

Not a blenching of we eyelids as he returned,! 
courteously : 

" She did not seem to care very much ; I en- 
gaged her in pleasant conversation, so that she 
forgot the raffing elements out8i<j|o." 

rimagioecTl saw a smile in the deeps df those 
wondrous eyes opposite me, and the sight fairly 
maddened me. 



It woB huWliatiuff; and even, I, who laid no 
elum Uf the l^nor of my sister's family, felt H so. 
And yet. after alL it was more the mysterious, in- 
descnbable air about her tha^peiled tfa^p idea of 
her bfing Cyril Florence's wife— a Florence n 
r Th^y went in after that, and then I heard Cyril 

So ainginflr a gay opera air as he paused at my 
oor for his merry " mir bon ma tanU.** 
I saw the bright light in Adrienne' s window ex- 
tinguished after a time ; I heard (General Florence's 
low, caressing ^ones to his loving, patient wife, 
and then the house was still. 

It had grown sultry nearer midnight, and a 
fierce Ughuing kept continually playing in great 
hme flames against the wall. I arose from my 
bid, and drew aside the curtains of the window 
for a breath of fresh air. 

A sudden continuous sheet of light showed 
« me a tableau. God gnmt I may n^ver see an- 
other that will send such a deathly shook to my 
heartl 

There was General Florence, his portly, com- 
manding' figure, his noble, intellectual face, his 
fine head, with its keen blue eyes ; thero was that 
woman, m all her glorious beautv, her long dark 
httir unbound in luxuriant wildness down her 
shoulders ; her eyes fixed on his face in a passion- 
ate entreaty, her two fair, tiny hands clasped over 
his arm. Heavens I I nearly fainted at tne sight. 
My heart beat tiU I thought I must suffocate. 

Away off in the distance the thunder was hoarsely 
mmbhng ; the wind was rising find moanine among 
the-tree^ps : even Nature hei^lf asserted against 
the unnatural scene. ' 

I oould not hear them, but I suppose they wero 
coutersing, and in a perspiration of agony I 
awaited another rovelatiou or the lightning. 
- It came. I saw him kiss her, and embrace her 
tightly. It was enough. I stammered away, pray- 
ta: for strength and help for the dark days that 
hM come upon us. 

• ••••« 

The next few days were marked by no particu- 
lar occnrrence, save that my hatred of that 
woman incr^p^ed momentarily, and I grew to shiv- 
ering whenever I heard her soft 
footfall approaching. 

I knew not what to do. Was it 
not n^ bonnden duty to acauaint 
my sister with the horrible racts ? 
And affain, when I saw how she 
was fauin^, I dreaded to embitter 
the remaining hours of her life 
with news that I feared might 
shock her to her death. 

During those days of indecision, 
an event occurred that assisted 
4De mora plainly in my path of 
duty. 

• It had been a beautiful day, and 
General Florence— and how I had 
oome to shrink from him as I 
would from a poisonous roptile I 
—and sister Mary had been out 
for a ride. Beturningearly, my 
orother-in-law invited Flora, Miss 
Si. Selwyn and myself for a drive 
to the city beforo dinner. 

I think I accepted the invitation 
with more avidity than I ever ex- 
perienced in my life: and it is 
needless to say I was dressed and 
waiting before that woman had 
time to see the general alone on 
t^ piazxa. 

She ihm looking superbly in her 
Mack grenadine dress, her fault- 
leas neck and arms gleaming 
throoffh the thin darkness. She 
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''t sftt up until after one o'cIocIe myself : fhe 
4ir was so rery oppressive. Miss St. Selw^, did 
▼on return from the promenade with Cyril m time 
1 to escape the shower?" 

I I iwaa lookine calmly. I felt the power I had 
over her, and it lent an assurance to my manner. 

I wish you could have seen her after I spoke^ 
only for » second, though, and then she laughed 
Skerrily. 

** Oh, yes I I had ffone to the Lindens' to meet 
a friend, and young Mr. Florence escorted me to 
the 4oor. I escaped the rain nicely, thank you." 

Siie never moved her eyes off my face while she 
spoke, and it seemed to me she was all eves then ; 
the fearful, insufferable white light that Surned in 
them stunned me, while it said, as plainly as if her 
Hps had spoken, ^* Be careful V* 

The general had said nothing ; but I saw a doll 
redgleun in his eyes, and I enjoyed the sight. 

The rest of that nde home we all talked and 
chatted, and then, just before we drove up to the 
iDdffo-gates, the aeneral dropped his handkerchief 
to toe floor of foe carriage, and at that moment 
Hiss Stb Belwyn spoke eagerly, enthusiatticaUy : 

" Flora— Miss Graham, look to this side quickly I 
Do you observie the splendid effect of the sun set- 
ting through the trees? It hfs th«look>ef a forest 

Her very nnvsiial warmth of manner aroused 
my suspicion, and I determined to solve the rea- 
son of it. I had heard of love-letters before trans- 
mitted by the dropping of a handkerchief^ and I 
divined her intention in a second. It was to at- 
tract our notice to something away from the car- 
riage, and tiien to secure the note, if note there 
was. 

Geneiisl Florence sprang to his feet to admire 
12ie sunset; I gave one glance backward, and, my 
eyes on the view behind us, reached down, and 
touched^ slip of paper. 

It was the work of less than a half second ; and 
never shall I forget the look on a mortal's face as 
I met Adrienne's countenance. It was a puxsle 
to translate it, while the general was all smiles 
and merriment I was too siok at heart to say 
much, and we drove up and alighted. 
I I repaired to my room, where my first tot was 

to read the note. 
I I need not transcribe it: sufficient that it was a 
love-letter from General florence to Adrienne St. 
' Selwyn. Oh ! how my heart ached for the woman 
j he called his wife— the gentle, patient mother of 
his children, who, now tnat tne time -had come 
wheW she most needed his affection and protec- 
tion, was cast aside for the serpent who had been 
warmed in the wife's bosom t . 

I had barely refolded the letter and placed it in 
my bosom— I knew it was safe there— than mv 
door opened suddenly, quietly, and Miss St. Sel- 
wyn entered. 

She came straight up to me, and I could feel 
her breath on my cheeks. 

*' Miss Graham, vou have stolen my property. 
Return it, or I will expose you to General Flor- 
ence." 

Her voice was low and intense, and her eyes 
were changing like an enraged chameleon's. 

I laid down my brush, and confronted her. 

*'Mi8S St. Selwyn, my room communicates 
with that of, Mrs. Florence ; the doors are open. 
You can see my sister awake on her bed. Cyril 
sits at the window, reading. A word or a motion 
from me. and he will be 8^ my side. Well, I will 
tell you I did get the letter I suppose intended for 
you, and, besides that, I have read ft. Farther, I 
shaU acquaint my sister with the entire affair be- 
fore 1 eat my supper, as well as Cyril. Then I 
shall tell General Florence of your interview with 
his son, the night of the thunder-sto^, which I 
witnessed; also, X shall mention to the wife and 



ehildrexi your tHe-it-UU with the husband and fa- 
ther, an hour or so later." | 

I had been gradually walking toward the door 
as I spdkoy^for I think she would have killed me 
if she nad dared ; and on the threshold I paused, 
diivering and trembfing at her face. 

She was as ashen as death | her eyes were as 
white as glass ; her lips fbammir with ; her 
hands were clinched together, tiU I saw <m>ps of 
blood fall on her ebon eurts. She never spoice to 
me, but stood fike a statue, and I went across the 
intervenmg space, to my sister's bed. 

I h$d not time to inquire after her health before 
a summons came ftom the general for me to coma 
to him in the library as soon as convenient. 

I mistrusted in a moment that Adrienne had 
something to do with it; so I called OyriL and 
begged him to watch be«de his mother, and not 
leave her till I returned. I uttered no suspicioiiy 
for I wanted to strike bui once, and that surely, 
strongly. 

General Florenee had sent for me, and was 
pacing to and fh> in nervous haste. 

'* Annie, what was that you said about Cyril 
walking with Miss Adrienne?" 

I had not time to elose the door before he asked 
me the question. 

Just what I know to be the truth. Genera] 
Florence. I saw Adrienne and Cyril together; ] 
saw him kiss her« and she lay on his shoulder, 
giving and taking them, ju$t as J tout yim and Jm 
not an how later, 

I spoke severely, solemnly, for I was thinking 
of my sister and Cyril, up-stairs. 

General Florence stopped short in his walk be- 
tween me and his private offioe^oor; then he 
looked at me vrith a fierce hatred in his black 
eyes. 

That is false, and no one knows it better than 
yourself. Look at m^, Annie Graham, and dare 
repeat the foul suspicion. After thit I heUeve no 
further slander regarding my son and Miss St. 

Selwrn." 

I md not falter, for his own handwriting lay 
over my heart. 

A son step behind me, and then Adrienne stood 
by me, all trace of her rage gone, her beautiful 
face serene as a lake at a wmdtess sunset 

" I heard the aspersions, General Florence, aa I- 
passed the door, and took the liberty to enter nn- 
oidden. I need not say how wickedlv false it is. 
Suppose you call Cyril and ask him 

"I would not disrespect your word enough. 
Miss Adrienne, as to summon proof. After ue 
slander attached to fiM, she can accuse vou of any- 
thing." 

I answered, calmly: 

" If a wicked love, that engenders the fiercest 
jealousy, does not cause the eager inquiry yoa 
made, why should you be so unnatuially will- 
ing to think the fact of Cyril and this woman 
being together so monstrous a wrong? There 
was out uttle harm for the two young unmarrud 
people to take their walk ; and the ' Ume' harm I 
refer to, is the wicked effect this woman's unprin- 
cipled conduct might have upon Cyril's chaste 
character." 

General Florence came up to me, and laid his 
hand heavily on my shoulder. 

" You have called this lady foul names in my 
presence ; you have aspersed my character; there- 
tore I, as master of Florenee VlUa, order you to 
take your departure by the morning train: till 
then, your presence is not wanted, nor will be 
tolerated, outside your own room." 

Adrienne' s eyes were gleaming with malicious 
triumph, and in their hideous expression I read 
the fact that she had seen the general before I had 
been summoned, and had arranged the result her« 
self. 
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But she was not ret mistreM of the ocetsion , 
Md M I turned to depart, I fiang them » farewell 

" I thank yon, (General Florence, for your oonr- 
teey to yonr guest, your wife's only sister. I am 
obfiged for the social kindness this woman has 
extended to me during my Tisit, and I would like 
to inform her that, whether she marries father or 
■on, I hare a proof; in black and white, that wUl 
convince any court in the land of your guilty Ipve. 
In other words. General Florence, I mtye m my 
possession — ^where does not concern you— a love- 
letter, written by your hand to that woman, that 
demoness, that serpent who will sting you to 



I never glanced after me, as I passed through 
the door. Tor I was followed by Adrienne^ who, 
with a sardonio smile, was "seeing" me to my 
room. 

I entered it, glandnjg in the adjoining apartment, 
where Mary lay sleepmg, and Cyril readmg beeide 
her. 

Adrienne closed the doors, locked them, and 
put the key in her pocket i then came toward me, 
smiling and frowning at the same moment. 

"Miss Graham, p^ase hand me the letter f 

I turned indignantly away. 

"I would be sorry to attempt to coerce you, 
for you perceive the doors are fastened and the 
keys in my possession. Consequently it will 
save both time and trouble for you quietly to re- 
store my nroperty to me.'^ 

She spoke evenly, pleasantly. 

"Leave the room, or I '11 scream for Cyril— 
Ov-r 

I felt strangely— I felt giddy— my head seemed 
bursting as Xraised my voice to caU my ne}>hew ; 
and then, when I opened my eyes. I found it was 
dark; that my dress was unfastened; that the 
letter was gone, and the room smelling faintly of 
chloroform. I had been drugged ; my proof was 
gone— I was helpless ! 

♦ » # e « » 

That evening I was arranging my clothine foi 
my departure, and hearing voices m my sister's 
room, I listened. 

" Where's Annie f I heard Mary say. 

"She complained of a headache, dear, and 
Adrienne took her a little chloroform just after 
the ride. I think she it asleep ; it is very quiet 
in her room." 

It was G^eral Florence's voice, smooth, tender, 
and false. 

" Is she quiet still t" said Adrienne, in a sur- 
prised voice. " I expected she would rave frisht- 
tnlly after the pain subsided ; and, truth to toll, 
she seemed a little nervous aU day. I think she 
mav talk in her sleep yet to-night." 

" 1 have heard of people ravine ridiculously when 
under the influence of chloroform; do you re- 
member Cousin Kal, mother?" 

This time Cyril spoke, and they all laughed. 
It was then I understood their little game. If I 
remained quiet, so much the better ; if I spoke 
ttie truth, 1 would be set down as one not in my 
proper senses. I furly groaned as I realised how 
poweriess I was. 

"Miss Graham told me she was going home in 
the morning; a friend has been suddenly taken 
01, and she desired to leave on the four o'clock 
train. She bade me give you her love, and to 
say she would not disturb you so early, knowing 
vour restless nights. She tnll return on Mon- 
dav." 

Oh, that infamous lie that rolled so glibly from 
that woman's mouth t I could have cnoked her 
with a will. 

After a pause, Adrienne Spoke to my sister. 

"Are you feeling well to-night, dear Mrs. 
Florence?" 



"Unusually, thankyou." I 

After that^ Cyril and his sister went oui 
Adrienne retired to her room, where I heard her 
moving about, and then the hou^e was still. 
* * # *'*'« 

£|id you ever awaken suddenly from a sound 
sleep, with a painfully acute impressioa that some 
temble thing nad occurred ? ' ( 

That is the way I awoke that night ; and I sprang 
from my bed in a cold, clammy sweat. 

I heard hurrying footsteps, and then the voice 
of Flora begging piteously for me to open the 
door. ' 

I called to her it was looked, and I ^ prisoner. 
I heard a fsint little cry ttom her lips, and then 
she took a key from the opposite door, and en- 
tered my room. 

** Aunt Annie— oh, Aunt Annie, what shall we 

do? MOVHBB IS UB^ 1" 

And she sank down by my side, in her trailing, 
white night-robes, fairiy writhing in her akony. 
"Wha!-rf««^n»AD?" T 
I could not seem to comprehend. ^ 
" Tes, she must have gone Just after we kissed 
her good-night. She said she feli so well for her, 
and she was so gay— something unusual for hor; 
and just now father awakenea to give her her 
drops, and found her lying tbeM beside him, so 
peaceral and smiling— but dmA, dead.** 
I could not offer sympathy, far my heart was 

iubilant when I knew what she had escaped; and 
[ knelt down and thanked God she had never sus- 
pected anything. 

Together we went In, and there I met General 
Florence and Cvril, standing over her, and Adri- 
enne kneelinff at the bed-foot. I kissed her, and 
then 1 kissed poor Cyril ; then I went to Geneml 
Florence, and 1 whispered to him i " ^lank God t 
thank God I" ^ 

He knew, and he frowned, but he dare not do 
more, with his wronged, patient, trusting wife dead 
before him. 

Then I laid my hand on Adrienne St. Selwyn's 
beautiful, wicked head. 

" * Vengeance is mine; I will bbtat, saith the 
Lord.'" 

She started as if an arrow had smitten her, and 
I went back to my room. 
On a sheet of paper I wrote to Cyril s 

"Yonr father ordered me ttom the houpe. 
Hence I cannot stay to the ftmeral. They cannot 
harm now, and the God who mercif^uy called 
her at this good time will comfort and strengthen 
you in worse trials than this. Aincr Amras." 

It was nearly two months after this that I re- 
ceived a letter from Flora Florence. I will copy a 
portion of it: 

"If you only knew the utter misery of the 
house since mother died, you would pity us— 
Cyril and 1. Father acts so straoffely to me ; and 
sometimes he and Cyril have uie most awfiU 
quarrels. Cyril will come out of the library with 
his face as white as death, and we can hear father 
walking to and fro for hours at a time. And then 
Adrienne is so ohaneed I Oh, Aunt Annie, I won- 
der how ever we ul loved her sol The other 
night she stole into the room where mother died, 
ana, in her somnambulistio state, she seemed ter- 
ribly excited about ' a bottle ' and * a dark red 
liouid.' Oh, Aunt Annie, I dare not lisp to my- 
self the horrible, h^Uish suspicion that flashed 
across me as I lay there, just where my dear 
mother died, and heard her, and saw her." 

I pondered a long while over this letter, and 
finally concluded to go to them at any risks, and 
find out to my entire satisfaction the exact condi- 
tion of afiiEurs at Florence Villa. 
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Perhaps jou will wonder how 1 proponed ffoing, 
after my peremptory dismissal bjr my brother-in- 
law. I will tell yon what I did. 

First I wrote a letter to Flora, telling her how I 
sympathilM with her, and ofllering some gpood, 
wholesome adyice ; then bade her not write again 
till she heard from me, as I was going on a visit 
to friends at a distance, and did not know when I 
should retnm. Then, after that was posted, I went 
to the druffsisfs and bought a liquid, with which 1 
dyed mysdf from head to foot. I knew Adrienne 
St. Selwyn too well to trust to only a partial dis- 
guise. Then, my own hair being a light brown, I 
cut it short and dyed it an inky blacK. false' 
teeth I left at home, safely wrapped up, in my 
bureau-drawer. 

Not my own sister Hory, had she been liring, 
wo^ild have known me. Vtf disguise startled even 
myself, as 1 stared at the ugly mulatto woman in 
my little looking-glass. 

1 packed up my coarsest under-wear, took a 
couple of cahco dresses, half a dozen aprons, 
and then locked up my house, and started^ after 
dark, so the neighoors couldn't see — started to 
Florence Villa, to protect my sister's family, and 
bring Adrienne St. Selwyn to her deserts. 

Two days afterward 1 left my bundle at the 
station-house, and walked to The Villa. Two 
hours later I walked back and brought my bundle 
— a regularly installed lady's-maid of Adrienne St 
Selwyn! 

How my heart ached as I saw Flora, pale and 
dejected, sitting on the piasza, wearing the same 
pitiful look m her eyes her mother nad worn 
when she first began to fade ! And at that instant 
a horrid revelation entered my soul. As plainly 
as the handwriting on the wall, did 1 read m her 
sad. wan face the awful truth. 

She was being tlowly. turely put out of the toay^ 
? ust 0$ her mother haaoeen I 

Perhaps I started, or stumbled, or something, 
for certainly I felt like it as 1 crossed the piazxa, 
so near yet so far from her.' At any rate she 
looked suddenly around, and smiled faintly. 

**Well, Mammy." 

Brought up in the South, the word came as a' 
second nature to her. 

I courtesied, then went on to the room where 
Adrienne bad oade me come for orders. 

There she sat, daiing, beautiful, satanic as ever, 



with the same horrible presence in her bewitch- 
ing eyes, the same fiendish grace Ungering about 
her person. 

" Come In and lock the door, JuKa." 

I obeyed, standing by the threshold. 

t desire tou to pay especial attention to Hiss 
Flora, yonder. She. is very delicate, and requires 
constant attention at nisht. Eveir evening, 
just before she retires, the doctor's orders are, one 
drop f^^nn this vial." She touched the little bot- 
tle on the marble commode. " I keep it here, as 
it is an anaesthetic of the stronsest nature, and a 
mistake might cause her death.'^ 

All this time she had kept her eyes steadily 
fixed on my face, but I met her gaze as steadily. 

" You understand, Julia?" 

" I understand ; but I make bold to tell vou I 
don't like the job. 1 don't like the looks oi her. 
She's a sly, deceitful one." 

Her eyes fairly snapped vrith exultation; but 
her voice never changed from its even, ladybke 
tones. 

"Never mind expressing your opinion, Julia. 
Now, suppose you arrange my drawers. Can you 
read?" 

She asked me suddenly, as if she had but just 
thought of it. 

**Not a word. Here's the shame. "Was you 
going to learn me ?" 

I never saw a woman's face so perfectly blank 
as hers. I had asked a favor of her ! But I had 
baffled her ; and she was ignorant that I under- 
stood her question. 

"Perhaps you shall be taught. Since the 
general's wife died, we have made so many 
changes that our more educated servants have ail 
eone. However, perhaps Margie will assist you. 
After my mamsge, ana I am Mrs. Florence, you 
shall have instruction. Vou are a passably intel- 
ligent woman." 

My ears tingled. She was to be married, then ! 
But to Cyril or the general ? Either would make 
her Mrs. Florence. 

She cut my reverie short. 

"Here, sort these letters. All with the white 
envelopes tie together — all with the pink, by them- 
selves. If I nng this bell, come to the dining- 
room." 

She went out, in her grand, stately way, and 
left me there to pry into ncr most bidden secrets. 





MDBDBR WILL OUT.— THE OLD MAN LOOKED OVER 
WHOSE WERE THOSE 8TBRN BTBS, SET IN A FA 

Hod she bnt knoim ! 

Of coarse I did not read all the letters— I had 
DO opportunity ; but. from the seyeral that were 
Ijing nnfoldea, some from Cjnl, others from the 
general, i discovered the fact that she was bi- 
irothed to tkem both I 

1 had bat classified them when iwas summoned 
to the dining-room. 

Two hours later, a httle after dark, Flora 
went up to bed, and I attended her, m^ hands 
bornine to clasp her, my lips fairlj quivering for a 
kiss. But i did not make a sign or a motion. I 
resolved to bide my time. 

"Yon* re sick, honey?" 

She was undoing her hair as she answered : 



HIS SHOULDER, AND GAVE A CONVULSIVE SHUDDER. 
CB BRONZED AND BEAEDBD?" — SEB PAGE 35. 

* No, Mammy, only so weak. It is hereditary, 
I think. Mv mother was so several years before 
she died. !f hank you, Julia. I would rather un- 
dress myself." 

She refused my offers of assistance until she 
was in bed. 

My medicine, Julia. It is in Adrienne's roopi 
— your mistress's room.*' 

I went for the bottle, feeling as if I could scream 
from nervousness. The dear child never suspected 
that she-demon of huiting her. 
^Adrienne f^ve me the vial, and bade me be 
careful and give only one drop. 

I took it, closed her door, and went into the 
bathroom, where I poured the stuff into another 
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bottle I hftd picked up in the kitchen, replacing 
the colorless uqaid with wster. , ^is I gare to 
Flora, and the other I hid in mj bosom. 

That night I oonld not sleep— mj nerves were 
all a-ongle, and I felt that something was shortly 
to happen: Little did I think how soon the tragic 
end was to oocor^ or how, bnt forty-eight hours 
later I anticipate. 

The next mormnff I cfaw Cyril and the general 
for the first time — Cyril wearing a worri^ anx- 
ious look. The general as merry and happy as if 
Mary had never been. 

At breakfast Flora came down, animated and 
apparently in renewed strength. 

Why, Fk>rrie» you surely are better this mom- 
ingt Tour cheeks are actually flushed 1" 

She looked over at Adrienne, who spoke. 

**1 think it is the dear air. I <2o feel a UtUe 
stronger.'' 

I looked at the woman, who was tnming the 
spigot of the massive silver coffee-um. Her eyes 
were levelins strange glances at Flora, who 
was exchanging salutatMs with her father and 
brother. ^ 

Adrienne was all smiles and fttscinating talk. 
The general laughed. Flora ate quite heartily. 
Cyril alone seemed nervous and troubled. 

'*What seems to be the matter, CyriL my 
darUngt" 

Adnenne stopped him in .the doorway, after the 
general and Flora had gone up. 

«The same old trot^le, Ada. Will you n^^r 
do as I ai^ ? Such a simple request to be left un- 
granted wounds me, Ada." 

He made no attempt to xjaress her, but she laid 
her hand lightly on his shoulder. 

''Cyril, whm shall I do as yon ask? Shall it 
be to-day that I will tell your father of our en- 
gagement t*' 

His eves brightened. 

" If yon will, Ada, my own I" 

He kissed her this time, and then he went lightly 
np-stairs, leaving her alone. A strauffe smile 

Sarted her li])8 — a new smile even to me, out I un- 
erstood its import ere many hours. 
Thiit day Cyril and Flora went out for a ride, 
and when I knew Adrienne was at her toilet, I 
went to the door and knocked. 

Sometimes, when I think of it now — now, when 
I am an old woman with white hair, and we are all 
so hi4ppy togethei^that is, as happy as people can 
expect to be after coming up from such fathom- 
less waters, I wonder how I dartd do it ; how I 
dared take so bold, so venturesome a step on so 
short SB acquaintance (in the roU of Juua) as I 
did. 

I had arrauffed my plans during that wakeful 
night, and now! stood before her to further tbem. 

" Miss Adrienne, didnH you use to live in Spain 
onoe?" 

I had casually heard it mentioned, in strictest 
secrecy, by my dead sister, who had been begged 
by Adrienne never to mention it ; and she, nu- 
moring all her whims, had pleased her in this re- 
spect. 

Adrienne's eyes suddenly grew yellow, then 
white, but I only twisted the comer of my apron 
in unconscious stupidity. 

" How did you know that f* 

Her voice betrayed as yet no surprise, but her 
question admitted that she had lived there. 

Because, Miss Adrienne, I have seen you in 
Madrid— at Donna Garcia Atelero's." 

I weiffhed well my words ; and much as I ex- 
pected u> see her astounded, I was entirely unpre- 
pared for the outburst Lik^ lightning she sprang 
upon me, and cgred me with her lurid orbs till I 
verilv thought I should have been scorched. 

" You are Marie— my maid !" 

"Tes. I wondered you did not recognize me 



I trembled at the lie I told, but it seemed to mt 
I would be forgiven for it, and I believe it stilL ' 

She kept herhand on my shouldei% jRipping it till 
I dmost screamed with tne pain, wnSe I wondered 
what she would say next. LitUe did she dream 
that a letter in her drawer, and a picture, had told 
me that she had won Sefior Atelero firom his wife, to 
whom she had administered the " tctnUd wa'er,*' 
That was the slippery hold I had : and the men- 
tion of that name. Marie, her raithfnl, crafty 
colored servant," bad induced me to undertake 
the stupendous game of pslming myself off as 
Marie. Luckily, I spoke as well as read the Span- 
ish tongue (the letter was written in that lan- 
guage); ana she herself had voluntarily asked 
me u I was not Marie. The fates were auspicious, 
and I grew bold. 

Verily Marie, Miss Adrienne ; older, though, 
and uglier, bat wise and teerd and /aw^iU tm 

She sank back in her chair, pale and excited. 

"I understand now why you were so bold in 
speaking of that girL Marie," she said, lowering 
her voice, do yon remember Donna Garcia?" 

"Can I forget?" 

I spoke meaninely. 

She laughed lightly. 

" I think Flora win go the same way." x 
"Only quicker. I gave her two drops last 

night Did you not notice the effect this mom- 

in|?" 

" I fancied she seemed brighter." 

" So she did j but she'U fade the sooner." 

I began unbmding her splendid hair, shivering 
as if a poison-snake lurked among its purple- 
satih folds. 

"Marie, will you help me again? WHl you 
swear to help me ?" 

" I will swear to help yon to the best of my 
knowledge." 

And so I wanted to— to help her to her deserts. 

"Then I will tell you my plans. I must put 
Flora out of the way^ as 1 did her mother. I 
thoufi^ht at one time I would marry the seneraL 
but 1 have decided to take Cyril, as 1 have learned 
the property was his mother's, nol the general's, 
and IS entailed. Flora does not like me, and 1 
hate her. Ton comprehend?" 

" Oh, how I felt I language cannot portray the 
anguish, the horror, the terror that fillea my 
being. 

" Besides, Marie, I am a little tired of the gen- 
eral. We have been on quite intimate terms for a 
half-year or so." 

I was suffering to pull her hair out by the roots. 

" Ton call it being his mistress here m America^ 
don't you?" 

She laughed. 

" I believe so. At any rate, Fm going to marry 
Cyril. He made me promise to teU his father to- 
day. How am I to do it, Marie? I never felt 
more alarmed before in my life as I do when I 
imagine the scene." 

"Perhaps I can help yon. Will you leave it to 
me?" 

She turned around suddenly. 
" Will you swear to fix it for me as you did Donna 
Atelero?'^ 

1 nodded and went away, without another word 

firom her. 

Straight to the library I went General Florence 
raised his eyebrows in consternation. 

" Please be so kind as to send for Mr. CyriL 
sir?" 

The general looked steadily at me. 
"What do you wantr 
" To see Mr. Cyril and you, sir." 
Then he pulled the belt-rope, and in a moment 
Cyril came down from his room. 
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•* Wm you lock the door t Will you promise to 
tdmit no one till I say so 

They both eazed curiously it ihe. 

"^I went tolhe little privBte toUet-room off the 
library, and coolly washed off the brown dye from 
my face and hair; then I turned to them. 
Aunt Annie r God bless met" 

Cyril stood, mouth and etes wide open, while 
the general showed his amaxement and rexation. 

"Pon't order me out until Tve said my say. 
Qenml Florence— Cyril, I bare come to save you 
both. I come in the name of my dead sister, to 
ask you to listen* I will swear on the Holy Eran- 

Sl of Qod that what I say is truth. General 
orence, Adrienne St. Selwyn has confessed to 
me that she murdered your wife— your mother, 
Cytil; that she has beguXl to poison Flora for 
the same reason." 

A horrified cry burst firom their lips ; they said 
not a word, for I rerily beliere (hey dared not 
disbelieve me. 

"Again— and tou know, General Florence, if 
this be true ; ana unless she told me, how could I 
possibly hsTc known itt— I declare she is and 
nas been bearing the relation of mistress to you 
for weeks past." 

A guilty flush followed mr words, and Cyril 
■prung excitedly to his feet^ his eyes almost burst- 
ing (W>ni his head. 
^' By hearens ! if this be true— ^ 
I checked him. 

** Cyril, be thankful you hare been sared. And 
aO this while, sir," I added, to General Florence, 
" sbs has been betrothed to Cyril" 

I cannot describe the silence that followed^ nor 
the agony of it. 

Ckneral Florence held out his hand to me. 

** I thank you ! I beBere you I Can 1 erer be 
forgiTen by you — and you, Crril, my poor," suffer- 
ing ooy t God is my witness that I nerer dbreamed 
you Ctfed for her, or she for tou 1" 

Cyril walked to and fco, tne bitter tears trem- 
bling: on his lashes. 

"Here is the liquid I was to gire Flora. How 
long she has been taking it I know not. Thank 
hearen, she will never take it again." 

I gave a portion to Adrienue^s ^et spaniel, who 
lay on the rug. In five seconds it was stretched 
out dead. 

" Kow, all I ask is. send for her ; let me con- 
fWmt her; watch her face, and then Judge between 
us." 

The general rang for a servant, who summoned 
Adrienne to my presence. 

She came tripping down the stairs, warbHUff a 
love-ditty that iroxe on her lips as she opened uie 
door. 

How oaa I describe her as she looked? She 
instantly divined the meanitg of it alL and I hope 
te die rather than ever see the fSearfhl expression 
of her countenance, as she glanced from Cyril to 
the ffeneral, and then concentrated it on me. 

A horribly baffled li^^t in her red-white eye«— 
reveoffe, malicious pleasure at havinff been suc- 
cessfid while she had worked, fear m the conse- 
qnenees so soon to overtake her, all blended into 
one demoniac smile* 

She was the first to speak, and it was to me. 

*^I admire yo«— I honor you for your aoute- 
neas ! Tou do credit to your family. But if you 
tfahik to strike a parting blow, you are mistaken. 
Gentlemen, your beahhs 1" 

She snatched the vial I had left on the table, 
and twatiowed its contents. 

In a second she fell to the floor— not a spasm, 
not a struggle, not a quiver of the closed eyelids; 
but we knew Adrienne St. Selwyn was gone to 
her final account 1 

It has been yem and years since that, and 



Flora and I still keep house for the geoem 
crushed, repentant man, who never goes ou^ i 
never sees company. 

^ Cyril, is at home, as quiet as his father, un| 
ried. and a recluse ; he never will marry. 

Flora, too, is. on the shady side of thiril 
noble woman, who will ever retain her own ^ 
name. Flora Florence. 

And we are all quietly drifting away to t^ 
known shores, happily, and all sure of a bom 
heaven, through the atoning merits of the Sav] 
of Sinners, even though the shadow of the 1^ 
cloud win naunt us even unto the Bark Yailej 

Friar Bacon's Bonse at Ozlbrd 

Tnar still show at Oxford the house where 
famous Friar Boger Baoon studied and exi 
mented. One of the earliest pioi«ers of moi 
science, he rendered inoaloulablei aid by his i 
lytic mind and his dose observation. He was 
indeed, free from some of the fallaoies which i 
beset leamine— alehemy, for instance, and 
trology— and like other learned men, he travi 
out of hia true path, and endeavored to rel 
positive religion by comparativo sotence— li 
must be certain by what must be speculative, 
a natural result, he got into trouble, and aoci 
of witchcraft and sorcery, was east into pri 
and nearly starved to death. This great Fran 
can friar was bom at Dchester, in ^mersetst 
in 1214, and studied at Oxfbrd and Paris. Am 
the inventions ascribed to him are many opi 
oontrivanoee, such as the teleecope, the use of 
concave and eonvex lenses, the magio lantern, 
above all, he is named as the discoverer of | 
Dowder, a material that has wrought more ^ 
derfnl changes in the great family of man i 
the most potent elixir that oould have been 
vised to prolong life. 

He died in 1^3 or 1204 

Vapor Sprinsr at Boropete, Wte 



Yapob and hot springs are by no means unc 
mon in New Zealand, especially in the nortl 
island, which bears more leoent marks of volei 
action. These hot springs, in the Maori war 
trict, give rise to hot lakes and rivers— the la 
deep and rapid, and retaining heat for some 
tance. In some districts they are ranged in I 
dreds on the banks of the river, like a set of caldi 
supplied from beneath, or a series of water- 
canoes emittiuff vapor and water instead of ] 
and seorin. They vary, of course, in volume 
temperature— the latter sometimes reaching 
boiling point. One of the most singular is 
; vapor spring of Eoropete, where the internal 1 
j resolves all the water that flows into steam, 
that only vapor rises from the curious crater, 
down through stratum after stratum in a regi 
cone. The volume of vapor vanes, from tim 
time, according to the oonoition of theatmospb 
It is miv;h more abundant when a storm tnr 
ens, and thus serves as a kind of natural baro 
ter. This vapor, as it condenses, falls on all 
surrounding land, so that it is covered with k 
riant vegetation. 

Murder Will Out. 

A 8TBANGB BEYELATIOK. 

Thxt say murder will out— I wonder if th 
true? Let me see; it*s thirty years since 1 
Schrapnell case— fall thirty years ; that was nc 
found out— never will be, probably. Then, 
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years tgo. the FtnreU.eMe occupied the public 
mind — ft fonl murder that .was — neyer ihe least 
oloe to the perpetrators has leaked ioto the public 

Sress. thoQS^ thousands of dollars were spent to 
nd the mnraerer. 

It was a case of jealous if mj memory 
serres me right— a girl and her lorer both killed 
—or a yoan^ bride and her husband — I have 
fon^tten which. No, no ; murder does noC always 
ImE out. Suppose i write a story— nobody will 
beHere that I was the chief actor. My gray hairs, 
my great respectability, are against the supposi- 
tion. ' Here sit I in my room — a gentleman of 
fortune, one who lores luxury and will bare it 
It ia/twenty-fiye years since— bah ! why should I 
telilt And then I was forty-five, a hsle^ young-- 
looking man. Nobody suesaed my sge j m fiaot, i 
flatter mrse^ that caution and good hving hare 
preserrea a fine physique moderately welL 

I hare never married— plenty of chances, oh, 
yes: without yaoitjr, I may say nundreds— pretty, 
.meoium and^ beautiful girls, thrown at me. It 
may have been one of my penalties that I am a 
single i)ian— perhaps, but why should one oom* 
plain t If I hare missed the pleasures of domestic 
ufo, there are also its perils escaped. Besides, 
having a fuse ever before me. an ear always be- 
side m»— I am not sure I could have kept my se^ 
cret. Not that it has troubled me at all— save 
when my dk;estion may have been out of order. 
I take it thata man's stomach is a sort of thermo- 
meter of his conscience. Let the gastric juices 
get a trifle wron^, and down drops the quicksilver, 
or 9ie$ v^rsa up it goes to its eztremest limits. 

^ these years 1 have lived like a gentleman. 
It was ever mj ambition to exist without care. I 
/ was a pretty Soy in my youth, and an only son, 
yso that sister ana cousins vied in showering atten- 
tions upon me. I never had to fatigue myself. 
To sit, to smile, to recline in carriages— to dress 
with perfect taste, tc eat dainty dinners daintily— 
that was my forte. I never did anythins awk- 
wardly but once, and I blu8$ at the remembrance 
—I kicked acat, and I did it so badly that I broke 
her leg. By-the-by, Fve a sreat tenderness for 
cats, and I flatter myself Ant^one, yonder, is per- 
fect ; ^ure Greek by descent. A beautiful creature 
is Antigone— mark the breadth of the chest— the 
arch of the neck— the magnificent fur— the length 
of the tail. Gome here, my beauty. You are 
hungry, are you? Observe, she takes cream out 
of a silver saucer, and prefers her chops cooked. 
I am particular about my pets— very fond of tlten. 
In fact My heart bleeds when I think of the m^ 
strous cruelty inflicted upon brute creatures— it 
does indeed. 

The fire bums blue to-night— I have observed 
that phenomenon at times — a curious outer edge 
of a pale, infernal color, that gives its own unna- 
tural tinse to the surroundings. I fancy it some- 
times adda to the splendor oi my favorite old pic- 
ture across the parlor— a satanic thing, to be sure, 
since the ** Everlastine Hokey," as an old friend 
of mine humorously cmIs his bad eminence, is the 
most prominent object there. I don't know why 
it is that picture so fascinates me, or why. I fancy 
that I should be uneasy without the glare of his 
demoniac eye. However, that is the only unpleas- 
ant thing about— all my furniture is perfectly au 
fail; my couches are of the first quality, uned 
with velvet and trimmed with gold. My oarpet, 
Persian, worn ten years now, is intact m its col- 
oring—not a line aim from age or iQ usace. I 
have remarked once before, I believe, I was wti an 
orphan at the early age of twenty-one — early age, 
I say, because, having been coddled, and dosed, 
and petted as I had, I was not better able to act 
for myself than a bojr of ten. Luckily, a fortune 
was left me, but not Knowing the worth of money, 
I ran it through in ten years— quite through. I 



became a alave. My trade^en bullied me, my 
iervants insulted me. I had serious thoughts of 
ending the. matter in a gentlemanly vTay. either 
with poison or a pistoL mien news came that my 
brother-in-law was 1 dlled. He was riding, poor 
gentleman ; his horse leaped a bad ditch, ana his 
neck was broken. I had a great aversion to 
funerals. Had I been in different circumstances, 
assuredly I should not have gone ; but, to tell the 
truth, I was glad to get away from my duns ; and 
John Tremain was enormously rich; there might 
be a plum for me. 

It was something of a journey then firom New 
York to Wilmington, but I managed to do the 
thin^ comfortably, and arrived at my sister's at 
twilight of the thua day. It was a sad household 
I found, for my sister, who had been in delicate 
health, nad been so shocked by the terrible acci- 
dent, that she was not expected to live. She sent 
for me, poor soul! She was white and pale, and 
even then dying. 

rve but uSle strength left, dear Lewis." she 
said, " and with that I commend my poor boy to 
your care and keeping. His father's property and 
mine both fall to him. You have enough of your 
own; thoueh, of course, if you take charge of 
him, so much of his income will be set aside to de- 
fray all necessary expenses. But our solicitor 
will inform you more explicitly upon these mat- 
ters. He has been with me all the afternoon. 
Poor John had willed the bulk of his fortune to 
me. I have left all to my child; in the event of 
his death before he becomes of age, of course the 
property will be yours." 

Very curious I as I finished writing the last sen- 
tence, I raised my eyes, and between me and the 

{»ale blue flame of fii^ I saw hsr face. Very white 
t was, and rigid and threatening. Beally, I am 
shaken— it was an illusion— but no 1 I rubbed my 
eyes and looked straight at the fire, but the Uxm 
still kept its position between me ana it. It must 
have been an illusion— I see it no lonser. Very 
strange, these thin^ ; quite a curious ulustration 
of the power of the imagination. 

Let me proceed. The next day my sister waa 
dead, and I saw the child. Can any one explain 
the reason, I wonder, why, at the nrst fflanoe, I 
hated that boy t He was small and slender, with < 
a head larger than it should have been, and eyes, 
not blue and sofl> like his mother's, but black, 
full, and melancholy. He put his little hand, so 
small that it looked like a baby's, in mine, but did 
not keep it there any lonser than to feel the pres- 
sure of my finsers, and uien he seemed to avoid 
me. Poor lad r he was too young to mourn very 
long, but his grief, at times, was ^rrible. 

"There'ata bUght on him, sir." said the old 
fiunily physician, a portly, red-raced man, with 
mpous, old-time manners — ''there's a blight on 
OA, sir ; trouble in store for him, poor boy 1 In- 
sanity runs in the family— on the fathers side* 
Poor John escaped it— tnis boy may; but in the 
next generation there's a poasibility, and some- 
thing more, that the trouble wiU come." 

At these words, I felt a strange pressure at my 
heart, and a new throb of dislike against this puny 
sprig of my family tree. However, I returned 
home with ughter spirits, accompanied by the bey. 
No need to tremble at duni^ now. I knocked one 
of them down with a malicious t^rob of vleasnrcL 
and then paid him twice the amount of his bilL I 
turned all my servants off, after I bad settled witii 
them, though some of them came to me with 
tears, begging to stay. 

• • • • • • 

My boy and I settled down. I was kind to him. 
He was always rather shy toward me. but in time 
I think he mw to like me, after his fashion. I 
tried honest)^, I tried hard to fed a similar trust 
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tad VMtkg, but it wts not postabto. At times, the 
▼eiT sigfat of the ehild was odions to me. I was 
obliged to send him from me, because 1 conld no 
longer endnre the sight of his pale ejea and 
pointed diin— the feeling grew sometimes nnen- 
dnrable: He kept the stature of a dwarf for rears 
—had his nnrse and tutor— the latter I paid for 
doine nothing, for mr bor was too sickly to stadr : 
but toe thing looked well, for was not the ohud 
heir to a large fortune t At twelve he began to 
grow, and then he shot up like a weed. There was 
nothing attHMtire about him, sare to som»per- 
sons his dark, melancholy eyes had a charm of 
their own, and his mouth was as rosy and sweet in 
tta expression as that of a babe. 

At fifteen he was an indefatigable student; at 
sixteen his health broke down, and he became sub- 
ieet to moods of intense sadness. By this time 
ne had become oonriBoed that there was no sym- 

Sithr between us. He nerer avoided me ; neither 
d na any loneer seek my society, but preferred 
remaining mu<m alone by himself. Occasionally 
I found scraps of paper, on which he had written 
passionate rhymes, bewailing the loss of his mo- 
ther and his kindred; the want of congenial 
hearts; the oppression of gloomy andweir) fan- 
I • cies ; the terror of darkness, and the frequency oi 
visions for which he could not account. 1 began 
j |. to grow alarmed>^iot for him, let me say, in all 
j flranVness, but for myself. I remembered the old 
dootor't saying that there was madness in the 
family, if this misanthrope should lose his mind, 
I was as liable to become his victim as any one — 
more, more likel^r than others, for sometimes I 
iisaoied I saw in ms eyes a gUxe of dislike— a sud- 
den, diarp hatred in his fixed, aggressive glance. 
I e<Hisiuted physicians ; they recommended travel 
and oeesation of all study. My boy liked that; it 
put oolor into his cheeks while he talked of it. 

We'll go to Wilmiuffton," he said, one dav. 
" Would vou objeot, sir, to going there t I should 
like to see the house werel was bom, where my 
poor mother died, and, above all, I wish to visit 
ner grave.'' 

I did not object to Wihnington, and yet I had 
rather he had chosen some other place. It was 
natural enough, though ; the bov remembered his 
mother— the poor, lone waif, I felt a sort of pity for 
him^ sometimes, and often caught myself wonder- 
ing if it had not been vastly better that the poor lad 
had slept with his mother. But he elnuff with 
miserlike tenacity to life, even when he walled its 
shifting sands with listless eyes and hollow cheeks, 
sad soarcelv the motion of vitality. Strangely 
enough, it almost angered me that he should five, 
even in the midst of mv pity. The doctors ad- 
vised sea-air, and sea-bathing. There was plenty 
of places from which we could choose, and we 
waited till our visit to Wilmington should be over 
before we decided whioh should have the honor of 
our sojourn. 

¥nimington was more quaint then than H is 
BOW ; there sre newer houses, newer streets, newer 
ehnrohes there ; but the samf hills conld be seen, 
the same surroundings. The house in which John 
Tremain had lived long ago passed into other 
hands, and was now occupied by a physician and 
lus thriving brood. I think he had fifteen children, 
two or three sets of twins among them ; but when 
we edtod he was very polite, and invited us into 
the long, low parlor, where children in fh»cks, in 
pinafores and long clothes, kept going in and out, 
■taring at the strangers with rustic rudeness. 

My Doy only oared to see his old nursery and 
the room where his mother died, which he just re- 
■lembered. The noise distracted him. I am sure 
it nearly drove me wild, and we were glad to get 
out on the sti^ Md take our way to the 

gnmj graveyard, where a pure white monument, 
of very nmple, yet chaste design, told the passer- 



b^^J^t^^toe mingled the di^ of John and Mny 

I went round at' the back of the grave, leaving 
the boy looking thoughtfully at the slab that held 
the inscription. 

" And I, too, shsll lie besidf them, perhaps," I 
heard him exclaim, in a low. muflSed voice. 

The blood rushed to^my Drain at this exclama- 
tion. 1 was so overcome that I was obligedio seat 
myself on an old, moss-grown slab. Would his 
words, indeed, prove prophetic t I did not dis- 
guise to myself that 1 was m some sort a pensioner 
on the bounty of this sickhr boy. Nobody but 
myself, of course, knew to what extent ; I had not 
chosen to tell people tha^I was a beggar. My ris- 
ter had not suspected it, and if heuved^and re- 
covered strength in the flush of his manhood, 
what was to become of met Ruined, penniless, 
the very prospect of the boy's attaining his ma- 
jority drove me nearly wild, hi dita, his fbr- 
tune was mine. Affluence, boundless affluenee, 
uolimited luxury, mv very being, seemed to de- 
pend upon this sickly, diseased, overgrown boy. 
In four years— only four years— he would be 
twenty-one. * 

I glanced at him fbrtively. The pale, attenu- 
ated Teatures gave a ghastliaess to his delicate pro- 
file which was heighMued by its contrast with the 
red light of the sun, that, unking in fiery masses 
that sent long, low fiashes of crimson splendor 
over the quatnt walls, along the half-sunken 
mounds and gray granite tombstones, threw into 
the atmosphere a rich surfeit of its own crimson 



mien we met again he looked happier: but s^ill 
pale, and I thought I saw the shadow of an eany 
doom deepening the faint lines of his brow. • 

We went to Cape May. It was not then a 
ftwhionable watering-place, and I soon tired of its 
stagnant life. But we were not the only visitors, 
although the season was somewhat advanced, i 
found apartments in a tolerable hotel, and br add- 
ing here and there^ contrived to live somewhat in 
the style to which we had been accustomed. 

Tom Titus, my boy's tutor, an old-voung fellow, 
who looked as if he had been lost in some theo- 
logic convulsion, and taken out of its strata a 
thousand years after, miraculously preserved, like 
the ftt>g we read about, was never in the way. 
You might have played a polka under his nose, 
and he would have gone on serenely solving some 
abstruse question. I don't think my boy was bene- 
fited muen by this antiquated bit of humanity— I 
mean in the way of an education— but the man 
loved him, and he loved the queer, bent tutor, who 
was, or would have been, his willing sUts. 

He, with my valet, and a smart boy, who was 
under the heir's protection, constituted our reti- 
nue. I disliked taking many servants on a tour 
of this kind— it distracw one's mind, and servants 
will quarrel. So we settled down, or, rather, I 
did, ^r the heir and his tutor took long rambles 
on the beach. I fancied my easy-ohair and a twi- 
light canter best. Sometimes the boy ventured on 
horseback, but he was not a good rider, and never 
apneared to advantage in that situation. 

One day— I shall never forget it, a sultry July 
morning— I made up mv mind for a stroll on the 
beach. Ho sooner had I decided than I donned a 
fresh linen suit, and took my wav to the seashore. 
It seemed quite deserted. The fine sand glittered 
in the sun, as a white coating of spray crawled 
over it: the pebbles might have been dian^nds 
by the sharp glitter of their wet edges. A broad 
path of gola, cut into lines by the restless motion 
of the waves, ran flrom the oeach toward the op- 
posite horixon, across which glittered now and 
then a white sidL or the foaming 'outline of a far- 
oflf ship. For a few minutes I saunteM on, uvtU 
I came to anold, dismantled hulk, rearing its huge 
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ftkel6ton from the sand, aad standing otdte near 
the water. I fancied I heard voices. A moment 
more and I saw To^krTitus. He had burrowed out 
a. hole in the sand that had drifted like a solid 
wave up against the old wreck, and sat there drawn 
vp together, qnite lost in the perusal of an old 
book tnat kas yellow where it was not blaok, and 
tiiot looked as if its edges had been sabjeoted to 
the heat of some fiery furnace years before its 
possessor was bom. He did not see me. so, re- 
tracing my steps, I moved round on the otoer side 
of the huge ruin, and then stopped, transfixed by 
what I saw. There stood the heir, his eheeks 
flushed, his hair blowing back from cheeks and 
brow, his eves dilated and shining, talking to, or 
rather, I should say, listening to, the prettiest 
ereature it was ever my fortune to meet. A celes- 
tial beauty seemed to fieht up that lovely face, as 
the red lips moved, msling music to me, almost, 
with their dumb motion ; for I was too far off to 
hear, and the wind blew off shore. She held a 
hat, by the blue strings, in one hand ; the other 
grasped a boolL Her white dress the breeze had 
coaxed from the slenderest ankles and daintiest 
feet, and her smiles were so bewildering, that, 
at that moment, for the first time in my me, I lost 
my heart, and hated the hdr yet more for his good 
fortune in having secured this dainty creature to 
bimselfl 

Tes, Louise Savem was the only woman I ever 
loved, and she refused me. But 1 antioipate. 

So, I bad found out a seoret. I saw, now, why 
the bov battled so bravely with disease, and put a 
bold front on the contingencies at which. doctors 
binted. That was whv he smiled so often, was it? 
That wM why his bath refreshed hiiA, when, pale 
and languid, he left his couch in the morning ; 
that was why he wishod to be so much by him- 
self, and to writer no doubt, sonnets to his lady- 
love. Bui why should I be enraged that he had 
not confided 1^ me f He had never made a confi- 
dant of any one but Tom Titus. I had never en- 
oouraced him to be familiar. Whose fault was it 
that we boy was uncommuAloative, eold, unfeel- 
ingf It was all his own, I said: and then, as to a 
boy of seventeen being in love-4>ah i The thing 
was sickening. Had Inot passed forty-five years 
without the sion of such a feelins t From that 
hour the gulf widened between us ; from that hour 
my hate was fed with fresh fueL 1 bantered him 
about his companion. He blushed like a girL 

Had not I met the Savems t They were in the 
house over the way. Perhaps I had noticed a 
pretty little old lady, who led a Kioc James spaniel 
by a ribbon; that was Miss Louise^ mother. Miss 
Louise herself was very young--onlv sixteen (he 
miffht have seen the sneer in mv face), and she 
had not quite done going to schooL 

-In time, I cultivated &e Savems. Miss Louise 
seemed ahravs a little afraid of me. I made my- 
self agreeable to both papa and mamma, who 
were quiet, dignified, hum-dmm sort of people ; 
but for all that, I knew that the heir ana Louise 
met often. 

** Getting on famouslv, sir— famously," said the 
doctor, whom I had called in on one or two occa- 
sions, and who had been mv sister^ s phvsician; 
"if ne can manage to pull through till he is 
twenty-one, there' 11 be no trouble, Fm inclined to 
think. Of course, candidly, I have doubts, seri- 
ous doubts." 

SoJkadl. 

One day I overheard the heir taUdog to Tom 
Titus. 

I really feel as if I had a new lease of life, old 
Tom. It's pleasant here, isn't itt One would like 
to live and find one's romances realities. A year 
ago, and I didn't care; but, oh! Tom, death 
looks cruel to me now. Da you really think I 
••ball pull through, Tom, till I am twenty-one f 



"Oh, yes," said Tom Titus, his fkce a totsl sb- 
straction. i 

"If it wasn't that I am so weak of momisgs 1 
What is that medicine I take in water, I wonderf 

*fQood for vou— doctor ought to know; your 
uncle knows ;'^ and Tom Titus was off among the | 
stars again. | 

Every night the thought occurred to me^ ".What 
if he should eo mad before moming ?" t 

Fearful toTeei such a sword suspended— 4o live 
in perfect— well, dread of insamty; better he | 
sh#uld die voung. As for the powders, / mixsd , 
thtm mytefjr. 

That face again— pitiless, menacing; I tell yoa ; 
I did it for the best I was never crael in my life 
—never. Tou may threaten me with your gliastlj 
eyes, but you cannot make me think it was a crime. 
Besides, he never could have lived. Do you hear f 
That witiess son of vours never would have lived. 

And then, at the last, I tried to save him— ar, I 
did; at the last, I gave it up— the powder. But 
his vitslity was too far spent Poor boyl he 
wanted to live, for her; she loved him, the silly 
little fooL I sent him to sea— the vessel was a , 
shell— it foundered— and not a soul 

At that moment the old man looked over bis | 
shoulder— gave one convulsive shuddei^— a wild 
err escapea him. Whose were those stem eyes, 
set in a lace bronxed and bearded t I 

" Qo on, " said the voice ; " I have read the last 
ten pages; go on; say that the sea gives up its 
dead, sometimes. Say that I was saved as dt a 
miracle ; that I spent twenty-four years in a for- i 
eign land : that I have been home six months ; 
that Providence saved Louise, who has never mar« I 
ried, for me; that we become husband and wife 

to-morrow ; that you and Ah I the shook has 

kiUed him. I didn't 4ream he would take it that 
way. Murder wiU out, old man 1 He did not hear 
me, deaf that he was, when I entered. Ood for- 
give him ; he sacrificed all the best yesrs of my < 
Bfe to hU lust for gold." \ 

A well^sppointed funeral moved from a stalely 
house. There were no mourners— only the sem- 
blance of woe I I 



The Zmmensity of Space* 

It has been determined that Alpha Ceataiiri, 
probably the nearest fixed star to our solar sys- | 
tern, is distant more than Iwo hundred thousand 
times that of the earth from the aua. We know 
with tolerable certainty thai the latter dbtance is 
about nine^-two millions of miles); but to ascer- 
tain that of the star it is necessary to mnltlplj 
these numbers bv two hundred thousand. It is 
<inite iii4>ossible tor ordinary minds to grasp such 
immense distances in figures; but if we were to 
compute the time required for lig^t to pass fr>om 
the star to the earth, or for an express-train with 
no stoppages to traverse that vast interval of > 
space, some slight idea may be gathered of the 
enormous distance of this nearest of the stars. 
From the most recent investigations, it hss been 
found that light travels at the rate of about one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand miles a second, 
thus passing through the intermediate space be- 
tween the earth and sun in eight minutes and 
eighteen seconds. By a simple computation, any 
one may be able to find that, even at this tremen- 
dous velociU, light will take upward of three 
vears to reach the earth after it has been emitted 
by this star. An express-train, traveling with a 
speed of sixty miles an hour, would not arrive at 
the end of such a journey before thirty-five mil- 
lions of years had passed away. 

The intrinsic lignt oast upon the eartii by the 
largest of the fixed stars bears no comparison 
wiu that of the full moon. Several most inier- 
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•stingjDhotometrio experiments were made \)j Sir 
JohD MOTSchel at Fefdhauaeo, near Gape Town, 
on, the relative light of the principal stars, espe- 
eially on that of Alpha Centanri, in comparison 
^itb tfaa Hffht of the fall moon. Sir Jofaa Her- 
schel foimd uiat the fall lonar li|;ht exceeded that of 
Alpha Centaari in the proportion of twenty-seven 
thoasand four hundred and eight to one. Doctor 
^ TITollaston had preyiouslj found that the propor- 
tion of the sun^s light to that of the full moon 
equaled eight hundred and one thousand and sev- 
«ntj-two vo one. Hence ihe light sent to us by 
the sun Is twenty-two thousand million times 
greater than that reaching the earth from the star. 
But if we wer^ to assume that our sun and Alpha 
Centauri were equally distant from us, the inien- 
aity of the star's light would be Marly two and a 
baa times more brilliant than uat proceeding 
from our central luminary. The results of these 
ob serrations of Sir John Herschel and Doctor 
WoUaston cannot fail to eive us some concep- 
tion of the immense magniuide and intrinsic bru- 
lianoy of the thousands of stellar suns yisible to 
ua on every cloudless nig^t. 



Tl|e First Trintera and Their 
Art 

Pkxntiko fi the dbprlng of an older art, 
wood-engraving ; but It came to perfection be- 
fore Its parent. In the middle of the fifteenth 
centnry, the demand for popnlar books had be- 
come too great for the scribes to satisfy. Im- 
mense numbers were employed, especiaUy in 
the Low Countries, In copying, lllaminating, 
and binding, as well as In preparing paper and 
parchment or vellum. In England these em- 
ployments were almost exclusively carried on 
by the monks, but on the Continent all classes 
and both sexes were engaged in them ; and, as 
a resnlt, most of the books In English libraries 
came from abroad. Tlie earliest attempts at 
printing were those made by the manutbcturers 
of playtog-cards, which were produced in Ger- 
many, either by wood-engraving or by stencil 
platep, f^y a century before the time of the 
first English printer, William Caxton. The next 
step seems to have been that by which block- 
books were printed. These consisted of en- 
gravbigs on wood, often of the coarsest kind, 
representing Scripture scenes and characters. 

From tbelr comparative cheapness these 
books were called the Bibles of the Poor,*^ yet 
they were no doubt beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary persons, and commanded a price which, 
In these days of cheap literature, seems enor- 
mous. The prices paid for some ^ Doctrtnals," 
or spelUng-book^, printed in a rough way by 
cast or molded blocks, are still on record, and 
point to a very high comparative value. In the 
block4x>oks a few letters or words containing a 
description of the scenes represented were very 
rarely inserted, but these letters formed an In- 
separable part of the block Itself. Specimens 
have now become very rare. Some may be 
seen in cases In the British Museum. They are 
printed upon paper, on one side only of the 
page, and, especially In the earliest examples, 
present a strange combination of scenes In the 
same picture, although they have usually some 
allusive or figurative connection. Thus we 
]la^'e In one, David slaying Goliath and Our 
Jjud descending Into hell, whilst below are 



representations of two prophets, and mottoes 
containing explanatory texts In rnymlng Latin. 
Books of this kind are, no doubt, more valuable 
now than they were when new, but must al- 
ways have been expensive. A volume printed 
upon vellum, containing thirty-three pages of 
manuscript interspersed with curious woodcuts, 
was lately sold in London for £120. In the 
same collection were some playing-cards of the 
kind we mentioned above—they fetched £23 
10s. 

The first printer known to have used mova- 
ble types was Laurende Coster, of Haarlem. 
He died In 1440, and examples of his work are 
both rare and valuable. No complete book 
printed by him can now be traced, but sbttte 
leaves are sometimes discovered oonceaMrai 
the binding of other books. The productnp of 
^'Doctrinals" or lesson-books seems to nave 
been his chief employment, and for this pur- 
pose he used wooden blocks, printing without 
a press, and only on one side of the sheet He 
produced in this manner at least two editions 
of the Grammar of Donatus, and posribly seve- 
ral other books ; but examples of them have 
now become so scarce, that a complete copy of 
any of them Is unknown, and that six odd 
leaves of the first of the Donatuses, which had 
all been extracted firom the binding of other 
books, were recently sold for nearly $56. As 
Coster's volumes were used for schools, we can- 
not feel any surprise that they have so com- 
pletely disappeared. He does not seem to have 
hit upon the Idea that hisiypes, such as they 
were, might be used again and again In differ- 
ent works, but probably cut a block for each 
page. After his death no fUrtl|er progress was 
made at Haarlem, and he does not seem to 
have left any successors. There is an Interval 
of forty years between his Doctrinals and the 
first book printed at Haarlem by the new pro- 
cess. What became of his workmen, whether 
his art was a secret and died with him, ^ or 
whether the next printers learnt their art from 
his, has not 'been ascertained. His [wlntlng 
was of the rudest kind, yet in rapidity and ease 
of production It was an immense stride from 
the slow labors of the transcribers and illumi- 
nators. A great deal had still to be accom- 
plished, and It is not possible to accord the 
honor of having invented printing, In the mod- 
em sense of the word, to any one before mov- 
able types were discovered, and the old wooden 
blocks superseded by metal letters separately 
cast in molds. This advance has generally 
been ascribed to Guttenberg, but the fbll credit 
of the Invention Is largely shaped by his two as- 
sociates. Fust and Sehceffer. 

The story of the invention seems to be this : 
A young man of good fbmUy named John GenU 
fleisch von Sorgenloch-— called Guttenberg from 
the place of his birth, a village In Bohemia — / 
was forced in 1420, by some political troubles, ' 
to fiy fh)m Uentz, where he had been living 
(perhaps at school or college, fi>r he was tmt 
twenty years of age, if so much), and to take 
up his residence at Strasbourg. There he re- 
mained till 1434, supporting himself probably ' 
by the labor of his hands— according to some 
accounts, by engraving ; or possibly by carving 
in wood ; and according to others, by Jeweler's 
work. He is mentioned In old StrasbourK re- 

I 
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K cords as haying been defendant In two actions 
— one, apparently, for breach of promise of 
marrlagei; and be seems to have attained a 
certain posklon In the municipal govemmei^t of 
the city of nis adoption. We next find him in 
difficulties regarding/an association he had en- 
tered Into with three of liis trade, it seems for 
the purpose of making looking-glasses, which 
at that time wei^ both pxpeutive and rare. 
Outtenberg had applied the money subscribed 
by the associates in some way unknown to any 
but one of thenu; This one shortly died, and 
his brother and heirs endeavored to recover 
from Gattenberg tbe money advanced by the 
deceased ; offer&g, however, to stay the pro- 
ceedings on being taken into his oonfldence. 
He refhsed to part with his secret, and was able 
so &r to establish his case, that he was only 
held bound to repay fifteen florins to tbe hein 
of his late palrtner. A curious question has 
' been raised as to the mirrors which Guttenberg 
was to make by his new process. It seems 
doubtftd whether he ever seriously engaged in 
the manufacture of mirrors at all ; and an in- 
genious Frenchman has suggested that the pro- 
duction, uot of actual looking-glasses, but of a 
little devotional volume, very popular in the 
Middle Ages, and known as the Speculum Sa- 
lutis,'* or Mirror of Salvation, was the object of 
Guttenberg^ enterpd&e. However, we find 
that shortly after, having exhausted both his 
monej and his credit in Strasbourg, he took 
measures for returning to Mentz. It is quite 
possible that tbe secr^ he guarded so careftdly 
and valued so highly was that of the invention 
of printing ; if so, it is not easy to over-estimate 
the importanoi of tbe next event of his check- 
ered life. He beaune acquainted with a Jeweler 
of large meaus and singular disposition. His 
name was Fust or Faust, and he was said to 
have dealt largely in the occult mysteries of 
alchemy, and even of sorcery. Be this as 
it may, the fact that he obtained credit for 
such pursuits is a curious example of the 
tendency of the popular mind, in the Middle 
Ages— when a man's life was safer if he com- 
mitted a murder, than if he studied old books 
and was versed in strange languages. Friar 
Bacon and Bishop Grosseteste are prominent 
examples of tbe same thing In England. Fust 
had already spent large sums on various 
schemes ; but he soon perceived the importance 
of Guttenberg> project, and assisted him with 
money, at a time when for want of it all might 
have ndled. Guttenberg had been four years 
In Mentz, and does not seem to have made 
much progress until thus associated with Fust 
Two years more passed, and the discovery was 
complete. This was in 1462, when » third 
partner, Sehoeflier, Joined the firm. He was a 
workman of Fust's, and a clever, if somewhat 
unscrupulous, adapter of the inventions of Gut- 
tenberg. Scboeflisr cast the type in molds, 
and thus improved upon tbe first method of 
cutting it in wood. Fust Is said to have been 
so pleased that he gave him his daughter in 
maiTiage, and took him Jnto partnership ; and 
we fear there is no doubt that they lli^tened 
the now prosperous ship of their fortunes, by 
Uirowing overboard the pilot of their trial trips. 
Fust brought an action and recovered the 
money he had advanced at the commencement 



of t^e enterprise, and Guttenberg wis obliged 
to quit Mentz r second time penniless and 
friendless. There must havO been an element 
of restlessness, and perhaps unfriendly charac- 
ter, in him, for he seems to have never been 
able to attach any one foithfhlly or for any 
time. He returned, however,^ eventually, and 
was taken Into the service of the Prince-Bishop 
of Mentz, at whose court he remained until hU 
death in 1468. 

Meanwhile his great discovery had filled the 
world with surprise, and was becoming known 
in every European country. Tbe name of Gut- 
tenberg himself was not coupled with It At 
the end of each book which issued fh>m tbe 
Mentz presB^e read the name of Fust and of 
Schoeffer, but not tl^at of their early associate. 
Whether this was because he never himself 
actually printed any volume, or— which is un- 
likely— because none of his books have sur- 
vived, it is not possible now to decide. But 
we are, nevertheless, compelled ^ assign him 
the honor of being tbe first printer, both on 
account of an almost unanimous tradition to 
that effect, and- also because in the dedication 
of a volume printed by John Schoeffer, the son 
and successor of Peter Schoeffer, the associate 
of Fust, disttnot mention is made of Qutten- 
berg's cUim to be considered the father of the 
art 

The works issued by Schoeffer, both during 
the lifetime of Fust and after hlB death, were 
printed in such a manner that the utmost ^exer- 
tions of succeeding generations of typograpfam 
have not excelled them. The largest and per- 
haps tbe best specimen is that generally, though 
erroneously, described as Guttenberg's Psalter. , 
It requires a practiced eye to know a page of It 
from a manuscript The letters are laige and 
dear, and have still upon them a gloss as of 
newness, so excellent is the ink with which 
they are printed. The capitals are in red, the 
commencement of each Psalm being marked by 
an illuminated letter of large size and great 
beauty. A line of music occupies the top of the 
page, and the whole is printed upon vellum of 
the finest texture. A single leaf of this precious 
volume is sometimes sold for not less than fhMn 
$60 to $60, according to the degree of care with 
which it has been preserved. Complete copies 
are only to be met with in the largest libraries, 
and may be described as simply invaluable. 
Seven or eight copies only are known to exist, 
all printed on vellum. Forty years ago $S,600 
was given for the copy in the French Imperial 
Library, and twice or thrice the money would 
f)Ul to secure one now. 

But while this Psalter is the most beautlfti] ol 
early printed books, the first in importance la 
undoubtedly the Mazarine Bible, by many 
considered the earliest complete book for which 
metal l^es were used. There is no printer's 
name to it and the work has often been^ 
ascribed entirely to Guttenberg ; nor is it un- 
likely that he had a chief part in its production. 

Fust is said to have gone to Paris when prints 
lug turned out a success, to negotiate the sale 
of one of the editions of the Bible, and to have 
died there of the plague in 1466. His son-in- 
law, Schoeffer, lived until 1602, if not longer, 
and founded a flkmily of printen, which uAti 
fiar into the seventeenth century. 
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SHADOW.— "TBI BBftTAXT PVLLSD MR* MOBS! TO ▲ RBMOTB SPOT DT THB GARDEN. 
■ BOB am, LAT tHB DARUXO Of HIS HfiART, IN A POOL QiF HIS OWN LIPS-BLOOD.' 



THBRB, 



Voder the Shadow. 

CHAPm I. 

Iv WBS a sioftely residence, not far from tho 
great heart of the city. Lights blazoned, and gaj 
people flitted hither and thither. Ererj nook and 
ererj comer was a scene of festiyitj. 

Little snatches of the vaUe, to which nimble feet 
were keeping time, floated ever and anon out upon 
the air, to attract the attention and charm the ear 
of the passer-bj. 

So happy and smilins did everything appear, 
fliat it seemed impossible that sorrow coiud in- 
Irnde, or one heart be sad I 



This mgtiX Cornelia Waldron, old Mr. Morse's 
ward, was to be united to his grandson, Paul 
Winters. The old man was . pleased with the 
match, and had made every preparation for it. 

Paul was his favorite, his pride, the darling ot 
his cold, old heart ! 

Years before his only daughter died, leaving to 
his care her three children, Paul, Harry, and 
Cecilia. 

He took them all to his home, but only one he 
took to his heartof hearts, and that was th^ eldest, 
Paul. 

He was allowed to tyrannize over his brother 
and sister as it best pleased himself, and, when he 
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became older, m he expressed a desire to trarel, 
he was sent abroad, to remam as long as he 
pleased* 

Shortly after Paul had eone away, a business 
friend of Mr. Horse's die^ leaving his daughter 
and her fortune to his care. 

He brought her home, and Cecilia and ComeUa 
became as sisters. Harry, who had just finished 
his studies, came back to his grandfather's house 
from college. 

He was struck hj the beaotj of the new-^mw. 
and she, seeing how deeply he admired her, tried 
ererj art to fascinate him. 

Almost from the first moment of their meeting 
he became het $lav4. He foreot the profession 
for which he was fitting himseU--forgot all, ererj- 
thing, Bare the presence of the beisutifnl siren 
Chat nad him so firmly in her toils. 

His grandfather looked on, and i^prored of his 
•ourse. 

" With what I will give him, and Cornelians for- 
tene," he obserred to CwnKa, one day^ he will 
hflpve no need of following his profession. Let 
him 'make hay while the sun shines.' " 

AA last Hanry proposed to his grandfkther's 
ward, and was accepted. Then he thought his 
happiness oomplete— nothing on earth coiud erer 
mar it 

At Itiat time an old schoolmate, George Rerere, 
came to see him. Harry, too much absorbed in 
his betrothed to hare scarcely a thought to derote 
ta another, gave him an introduction io his sister. 

''This is the St. Cecilia I hare told you so 
wmt^ of," he said, throwing an arm round his 
iintnr, and -leading her fortlu " I hope you will 
ba cood friends." 
Qaorge Rerere bowed low. He had heard many 
'les from the lips of his friend concerning this 
r, but none, he thought then, had done her 



^ And you must excuse me," Harry continued, 
hvrriedly. " for Cornelia is waitine for me." 

He noaded, as he spoke, and left the room. 

Oeeilia then requested the stranger to be seated^ 
aad they fell to talking of the days when he and 
Harry were schoolmates. 

^'fle did not mention to me then the youns lady 
whom he designated as Cornelia," the gentlemen 
obaerred. " u she another sister f" 

'*0h, nol" Cecilia returned; " she ii his/aiM^ 
— cranapa's ward." 

bhortly after, the two returned, and George 
Rerere was presented to Miss Waldron. He 
bowedj but his first impression of his friend's fh- 
ture wife wss not pleasant 

** Pardon me for speaking mr mind so freely," 
ha said, in a low tone to Cecilia, a few moments 
later. "I am surprised at Harry's taste. I do 
not like Hiss Waldron." 

** Is that possible 1" Cecilia i^JacuUted. Why 
should you not?" 

"I do not know; but she lacks something, 
which, to my eye, is a part of a woman's oharm.^' 

« What is that t" 

** Candor— frankness. She is deceitfhl and cun- 
ning. It is almost impossible to tell when she is 
in earnest or when she is only playing with her 
TiJstim." 

Cecilia smiled. She knew he had read Ifiss 
Waldron aright; 

George Revere did not seek to prolong his stay, 
but he came freauently after that andhis atten- 
tion to "St Cecilia"— for such he persisted in 
ealling her— was so marked, that it was quite an 
nnderstood affair. 

Things progressed thus for riome time, when 
■addenly PauTWlnters retumea home. 

He was a bold, handsome, dashing man now. 
His years of travel had given him that distin- 
gnia&d air which ao many rave about 



He had never met Cornelia, but he heard of her 
frequently through his grandfather's epistlea, 
ana had sneered over his wether's p&nckatU. 

"Where is the beautv mv brother has gone 
mad over f" he asked, when ne returned home. 

Cecilia was near him. 

" She is out riding with Hanry," she returned. 
" Take care of your heart when she does come." 
Paul sneered. 

" Hy little sister, I have seen too many hand- 
some ladies to be ensnared by any," was his re- 
sponse. 

But when Cornelia swept into the room, an hour 
later, his wsll^sd stare changed to one of intense 
adm&ation. He had not heSa prepared to meet 
such a vision of feminine loveuness as his bro- 
ther's affianced. 

He greeted her with the air of a conrtiar, and a 
grace which poor Harry had never posseased. 

From that hour she began to slight her be- 
trothed and give the preference to nia brother. 
But though he was most insanely Jealous, he made 
no comments. 

At last they told hUn thai she had tmsferred 
her affections to Paul, and that his grandfather 
had sanctioned her course. 

Harry fell into a dreadful passion, and vowed 
to be revenged. His sister clung to nim, and en- 
treated him to do nothing rash, but he tried to 
shake her off without listening. But when fala 
temper cooled down, he beMme morose and 
gloomy. 

His first thought had been to leave home, bat 
now he said no. He would remain to the wed- 
ding, and show people that hit heart was not 
broxen. 

The wedding-day was set every preparation 
made. 

Paul wished that hb brother would go away, 
for his proud, cold face frightened him. What 
might not his brother be meditating t He had 
always heard that those light-heuied, gay people, 
when transformed by some great sorrow or disap- 
nointment were the most oangerous, and so om 
lelt uneasy. 
George Revere came up to the wedding* 
"I will be revenged yet" Harry obaerved to 
him ; and old Hr. Morse heard him also. Than 
followed some words which he oonld not distia- 
guish. 

"It wiU not fail." Revere returned. "I an 
ready to stake my life on that" 

The two friends passed away, and the old mu 
thought no more of what he bad heard. 

Two hours later the time for the nuptials drsw 
ni^h. A servant with a faoe blanched and ri^dd 
with horror, came to the door, and beckonad mjr. 
Horse out 

" What has happened?" he demanded. 

" Hr. Paul has been murdered 1" 

" Hurdered !" the old man repeated, almoil 
cantly. 

"Yes-come." 

He puUed him by tiie arm to a nmota spot in 
the gtfden. There, before his eyes, lay the dar- 
ling of hia heart in a pool of his own lifeblood. 

Help was summoned. The house was a aoene 
of confusion. The murdered man was carried in, 
and a physician from the grouphastened to him. 
But hUskiU was useless— Paul Winters was dead 1 

Then arose a hue and a cry. Who had com- 
mitted this murder? 

"His brother Harry.** the old man returned, 
sternly, "and (Horge Revere is Us accomplice l** 

Heanwhile the expectant bride was shrieking 
like one insane, calling upon Paul to speak to her 
once again. 

Ceciua stood like one paralyzed. She heard no- 
thing, taw nothing; realised, nothing aave that 
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was dead, until hia grandfathera 
words fell on her ear. 

Then, with a loud crj, she tamed, and jan up 
the broad flisht of stairs. A few moments pre- 
▼ions she ban seen Hany and George come in %nd 
go up to the Ubrarr. She flnng the door open, 
entered, and olosed it after her. 

"Rnn!" she cried, Escape for yonr Hves! 
Ton are both aconsed of murdering Paul 1" * 

<* Murdering Paul V* the brother ejaculated: ^ 

'^Tes; he is dead-^mnrdered I Oh, goT* she 
pleaded. "I bear them oomiagi Thej will ar- 
rest and hang joiyfor thej saj jou are guilty." 

For a moment they lo<)ked from one to another, 
bewildered. Cotftd it^ be true f Was Paul dead t 
— 46ad--dead, on the ere of his bridal V* 
f " Go I for mf sake, go, tmtil the storm blows 
er^rl" CecOia pleaded* - . 

Ther beard ui» tramp ousDanr feet. They did 
not think of how guilty it would lookl They only 
remembered that Paul was dead, and^ey aceused 
of his murder. 1 

The steps came nearer. Tbey;oesitated no longer. 
They opeiied a window, stepped oat^ and escaped. 

As soon ss they were ffon^ Ceoiiiatell forward 
to the floor. The fright Bad been too much. 

They tried the door. They shouted for it to be 
opened, but, as no one obeyed, the oMcer of the 
lawj lea by the old man, whom the loss of his fa- 
Tonte had renderedjdmost insane, burst it in. 

They almost fell over the unconscious girl, but 
the grandfather heeded it not. 

They have escaped I" he cried. # " Go — ^pursue 
and arrest them I" v 

ETcrr nook of- the houstfvand the adjoining 
grounds was searched, but in faiur 

Cornelia was ^nieted at last. Paul Winters was 
Isid out nnd buried. JLarge posters were placed 
in erery conspicuous place, oflfering an almost 
fabulous amount for the persons of ^iny Winters 
and George Bevere. 

Cecilia became pale and silent, the old man 
g^oom J and stem, and Miss Comelia beine^f age, 
and finding the old place dull, now that it was 
robbed of all its charms, went away t& more con- 
genial scenes. 

#ix monthp later they heard she was nlarried. 
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^You shaU marry Colonel 'Meredith,' 
Horse d^lared. 

"And poor Paul dead but six monthcT?" she 
ejaculated. . '* And George and Bar 

" Stop I Fre forbade their names ever beiojg 
^lentioned in my house. I utterly repudiate their 
memory, saire as I think of them as of any other 
two miuuerers." 

** Oh, grandpa y grandpa I they were not guilty,'' 
die piMed. " Be merciful to me. Let me five 
with you.* Do not force me to marry." 

He shook her hand off rndelj.. 

** I want no more of your nonsense,*' he thun< 
dered. "Colonel Meredith has asked for your 
hand, And shaU hare it !" 

" But, grandpa, I do not lore the man — I hate 
bim !" 

^U^rel" he sneered. "You to talk of / 
—yon, who have seen the curse it has already 
wrou(^*in this household 1 Go, get ready to're- 
eeive bim to-morrow, for to-morrow settles your 
doom.* I wfU have no more fooling.'' 

She fumed away. What was she to do t Marry 
ihai man whom she abhorred ? Never I 

Stewe^it to her room, made a package of her 
ctothwt, and stole awar from the house. She had 
no definite idea of where she was going, or what 
she was to do ; all she wished was to get away 
from her pruel old grandsire. 

She wandered along, with as much knowledge 



concerning the grtai world into wWq^ sba had 
plunged, alone and friendless, as any infant. On, 
00, without a thought. People jostled her hitiiM 
and thither ; and it began to snow so thick and 
fast that she could scarcely see the way before 
her. 

At last she knew she must go somewhere to stay 
during the night, and she put her hand in ber 
pockn to draw out her little store' of money. 

It was ffone ! Her heart seemed to cease ita 
tumultuous beating; Penniless I What was she 
to do now I She could not beg ; she had no friend. 
She still kept on, praying that death would come 
fto relieve ber. 

She became cold and faint, but she heeded it 
not. She was weary, but she had nowhere to 
rest. She thought she was going orazy. She 
pressed her hands to her head; shtf remembered 
no more. « 

Some one came along. He stumbled over some- 
thing half-embedded m the snow. He gave it s 

Sush with his foo^ but as it moved not, he stooped 
own to examine it. He partly raised it up. 
"A woman!" he ezdaimea. He bore her4o 
where the light from the gas, a few feet off, feU 
on her face. " Young and handsome 1 She looki 
like a marble saint 1" 

He carried her, as if she had been a babe, to a 
large building not far away. He entered, and laid 
her on a couch. 

When she came to consciousness, she saw she 
was in a strange room, and a strange face bent 
over her. 

She was about to speak, when the figure with- 
drew, and a man entered. He advanc^ to where 
she was liring. 

" How do you feel f he asked, kindlv. 

She made no response, but eased quietly into his 
face. His lar^ dPDfmy black eyes seemed to fM- 
cinate her. 

" How are you, child?" he asked, again. 

" Better. Where am I f How came I here t" 
she pleaded. 

" 1 found you in the snow, outside." 

"Who are yo^t** she Questioned, feverishly. 
" What Idnd of a house is thisf* 

" I am Father Ricardo, child, and iMt is a ooii- 
vent,"" he returned. 

She lay back on the pillow, and something was 
brought in for her to eat. Then the priest came 
to her again. 

" Tell me how you came to be alone and desti- 
tute in the streets," he said. " Your dress, man- 
ners, all, show that that was not your proper place. 
I am a priest ; sU you tell me shall be held In sa> 
cred confidence. Withhold nothing, and I may 
he able to advise or aid you." 

His voice was kind, and she needed a friend. 
She hesitated no longer. He listened gravely. 

"My dear, you have found life all thorns,^' be 
said, gently, when she had ended. " I will show 
you one where fhey will prick you no more. Come 
to us— embrace our faith. Be a Sister of Charity." 

She stopped to think. Their religion, as pre- 
sented by nim. looked invitinff. Here she would 
be sequestered from the worRl, and the trials of 
the worid. Should she ioUow his eounselt 

As she hesitated, he invited her still the more. 

Her face already wore the expression of a saint 
She must listen to bim. She did^-sbe consented. 

True, the religious creed seemed strange to her, 
but, with her fervor, it bore many charms also. 

She donned the garb of the sisterhood. She 
became a novice. 

Ever among the sick and the suffering Sister 
Cecilia was welcomed and loved. 

Months passed, and she was filled with a strange 
kind of passive happiness. Her old life seemed 
to have oied entirely out— to be forgotten. 

Day by day the priest Ricardo wetohed h«r« Hi 
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saw that she grewiti lorcliness and paritj, and he 
urged her to out the last tie that bound her to the 
outer worid. 

Give up this, and beoome a nun/* he said, in 
an impassioned tone. « GocbwiU take you as the 
brighiesi jewel in His crown. 

For a long while shelistened. undecided. Should 
she? What had she to keep ner from seclusion ? 
Nothing. Then she gare in her decision. 

" Two months more, holy father, and I will fol- 
low your desire.*' 

He blessed her, and she went out on her mission 
of mercy. 

The two months had almost passed, when one 
bleak day she sat down beside a dying woman's 



bedside. 

**! hare a confession to make." 



she fi?.id, in 



feeble tones, *<and i 
want a lawyer here to 
take it down.'' 

Cecilia went out and 
procured one. 

am an Italian," 
the woman said, nur- 
riedly, for she felt the 
sands of her life fasA 
decreasing. strange 
man came to my home. 
He wooed me, and we 
wei^ married. He then 
deserted me, but I fol- 
^•wed'him. He came 
to America, and I came 
also. He went to hit 
home, and I missed him. 
Whei» I tracked him 
again, he was iust ffoing 
to be married. I met 
him in the garden^ and 
he spumed me— kicked 
me orer. I drew a knife 
and stabbed him. Then, 
when I found I haa 
killed him, I ran far 
away. Awhile ago I 
heard that his brother 
and friend were accused 
of the murder. They 
are guiltless. I alone 
am &e one." 

She drew her breath 
in litUe^ short gasps. 
Cecilia raised her up. 
"His name — his 
name?" she cried. 
" Tell me his name." 

"Paul— Paul Win- 
ters!" she muttered. 
That was all — she was 
dead. 

Cecilia stood against 
the mantel to support 
herself. Harry and 
George were cleare<rat 
last — they could return ; 
and she — she would be 
a nun! Never before 
had she dreaded iti 
Never before had she 
cherished a hop^ ol 
meeting them ! What 
wasshetodof All the 
old earthly. love cune 
back to her heart, nex 
religions fervor died 
out. She could not en- 
dure the sacrifice — her 
wholt being cried ^ut 
against it ! 

"Where am I to send this to, I wonder t" the 
lawyer said. " Of course I can i^ublish it. but I 
wish 1 knew what family needs it most, to lift the 
shadow from them." 

That awoke her slumbering faculties. ' 

" To Nathan Morse, 825 street." 

He went out. The undertaker came, and CeciUa 
turned away. How dare she go back to the con- 
vent t They would read in her eyes her new hope — 
and if thev should force her to take the vow upon^ 
herself! She shuddered. She did not retrace 
her steps. She took a cloak and hood of the dead 
woman^s, castoffher " sister" robes, and piifthem 
on her. Then she went out alone in the worid 
again. 

She did not think of going back ta her old 
tn^ndsirc ; she feared him. 
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She went to the depot, entered thcf cars, and got 
oat at a countiy t6wn that attracted her atten- 
tion. She had no money, and she wandered from 
door to door seeking for work. 

Nobody wanted her— nobod^ paid an j attention 
to her. She was growing dispirited. She saw a 
large country house in th0 tiistance. . She went 
there, and was shown into a parlor. 

A gentleman came in. She looked into his face. 
It was very grave, as if sobe gr^at sorrow had 
blighted his youth. She felt as if she could trust 
him — she would. 

"Are you Catholic or Protestant, sir?" she 
asked. 

He looked at her. What a strange question for 
a strange lady to address to him I Was she in- 
sane? 

"Protestant," he returned. 

Then she briefly told him that she was a Sister 
of Charity, who had run away to avoid becoming a 
nun, and ask^l his protection. 

He was silent a moment. 

"You have placed confidence in me," he said, 
" and I will do the same by you. My mother is 
ill, and needs some one to care for her. There is 
also another sick person in the house, whom we do 
not wish seen. If you will remain, take care of 
my mother, and say nothing and see nothing, you 
wul be welcomed and well repaid." 

She thanked him. He caUed a servant, had her 
shown to a room, and thf n went te tell his mother. 

S^ obiected to the course 
which he had pursued. 

"She may betray and ruin * , 

us," she waUed. . T 

^ " I would trust her with mv , 
life, mother," he returned. *~ — - 

" She has the face of an angel." 

The mother shook her head 
feebly. 

An hour later Cecilia was 
shown into the sicjc woman's 
room, and introduced to Mrs. 
Halloway. Her experience as 
a "sister" had rendered her 
ao expert nurse, a»d she made 
the old lady so comfortable that 
she soon won her friendship. 

"But 1 hope you will be dis- 
creet," the old hidy observed. 

Herman has told you we have 
a secret." 

" Yon can trust me, madame," 
she returned. " I have the se- 
crets of many locked in mv 
breast," 

But there was one thing that 
haunted her. Twice 'she had 
caught a glimpse of a strange 
man. a doctor, they said, and 
his race seemed familiar. But 
try to remember as best she 
might, she could not tell where 
she had ever seen it before. 

She was so afraid of the priest 
finding where she was and com- 
ing for her, that she never left 
the house. 

During the days that followed 
her first entrance into the house- 
hold of the Halloways, she be- 
came very friendly with' the 
young master — Herman. 

At last they s^oke of their 
past lives. 

"Mine has been an eventful 
but sad one," she said ; and he 
entreated her to tell him all. 

Some impulse, which she 



could not then resist, impelled her to relate it to 
him. 

He listened : his face grew white and stem, and 
then she could not understand the expression 
which followed. 

" And you loved that George Revere f " he ques- 
tioned. 

"I loved him!" 

"Perhaps in time you will love another?" he 
observed. 
" Never 1" 

"If I said I loved voti, Cecilia," he pleaded, in 
a strange voice—" irl offered you a home forever, 
secure in my love from all the troubles of life- 
would you not give that man up?" 

" Mr. Halloway, 1 am sorry you have said this !" 
she exclaimed. "My heart is true to its only 
love." 

He made no response, but taking her two hands, 
looked down half sadly into her face. 

"God will bless and repay you," he said, softly, 
and then left her. . 

Ten minutes later h^ returned. 

" I have something to show you,** he said, tak- 
mg her hand. " Come with me." ^ ' 

He led her to the part of the house from which 
she had always been so carefully excluded. He 
opened the door, and pushed her in. 

She gazed quickly, uttered a low ^riek, and 
fell fainting on the fioor. 

When she became sensible, there were four ex- 
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eited people netf her* The iniUnt she opened her 
ejes. some one caught her to his bosom. 
Mj St. CeoilU r he cried. 

" George 1" feU from her lips, " And Harry r 
aeher eyes fell on her brother. 

For a time they were all so much affected that 
no one could speak. When they became calmer, 
they told their story. 

When Harry ana Qeorge escaped that nighty 
they intended to return as soon as the murderer 
was found, but, to their horror, they saw that 
no one was suspected but themselTOs. 

Then they went to a distant city, and flany, 
becoming acquainted with a doctor, told him part 
of his story, and finished hit studies with him. 

Under another name George commenced to 
practice, law^ and they determined to remain there 
until the guilty party should be found out 

At last George Revere was taken ill. He fretted 
so for his home and his mother, that Harry dis- 
guised himself, and brought him to the old home- 
stead, where his mother, Mrs. Halloway, and his 
half-brother Herman, were then residing. 

fleniMm told him oft of the runaway sister'' 
that was in the house, but neither belieTed it to 
be their St Cecilia. But w^en she told Herman 
who she was, he recognized her, and wondered if 
she was true to George as George beliejed she 
would be. His lore-making was a farce, but it 
satisfied him. 

That evening was one of gladness, and, as soon 
as George recorered his h^th sufficiently, they 
all returned to see Mr. Morse. 

He wept bitterly orer the ii^ustice he bad been 
guilty of, and welcomed them to his home. 

From that day lorth they always dommemo- 
rated the day that. Herman Halloway took under 
his protection the fudtire Sister of Charity,'* 
and banished the " diadow " from their house- 
hold. 

Tears after, Hany mnrled one in every way 
worthy of him— his old passion for the beautiful 
siren Cornelia having died entirely from his 
heart 

Bseape o( Aristomenesi tlie Bfltos- 
Mnisa Oeneral* 

Ih a battle against the JLacedemonlans. Aristo- 
menes, the Messenian general, coping with forces 
far superior to hi%pwn and led by the two Spartan 
kii^gs, was defeated and left for dead on the field, 
covered with wounds^nd struck down at last by a 
stone from a sting. With fifty of his brave sol- 
diers he was taken into Sparta in triumph, and 
sentenced to be oast into the Oosada, a deep fis- 
sure in the earth into which those condemned to 
death were hurled. They were all cast in, and all 
perished except Aristomenes, who. borne , up in 
some way, Ifeached the bottom of the cavity un- 
harmed. The imaginative ycribed this to the aid 
of one 6t the gods, who sent an eagle which bore 
him up. Probably his clothing caught and broke 
the force of his fall. 

At aU events, he found himself alive and un- 
.harmed in the dreadful abyss. He Uy for a time 
stretched out awaiting dMth or the terrors of the 
nether world. He lay here till the third day., 
when, hearing a sound, he unnmffled his face, and< 
saw a fox approaching the dead bodies of hid 
comrades, lius restorod him to life and hope. 
He was stiU In the land of the Uving, and this fox 
had a way of reaching the light of day. He waited 
till the animal came within reach, ana then graAped 
it with his right hand, holding his chlamys, or 
cloak, toward it with his left. The animal snapped 
at it, and made off. Holding tiffht to it, the Mes- 
senian followed his strange guide In a long, wind- 
ing passage in the rook. At last he perceived an 



(^[>ening JusMarge enough to let fbx out, and 
letting In a faint i^immer of Mght The fox now 
let loose, sprauff out and disappeared. Aristo- 
menes. with nis bands, widened the aperture suf- 
ficiently to enable%im to get oat, and, waiting till 
night approached, i^lUed forth. -and reached Hes- 
sena saxelr, to the j«yjsnd wonder of his eountij- 
meUf who rMrarded 4iis wonderfiil escape as m 
manifest proof of th^ protection of the gods. 

ftnssiaa CHrli, and tiieir MTriageft. 

Iir large estates— before the prescriptions of 
the Itf^ to the contrary— the marriages of the 
serfs were always made with the inteiTerence of 
the master or the overseer, but on such estates the 
choice of the serf is generally regarded. As the 
wife follows the husband, a muden is seldom taken 
from a neighboring estate, except where the 
bridegroom is rich enough to buy his bride. 

In smallw estates, where the choice is move 
limited, generally after the field-labors are over, 
in the tall seaaon^ ^e master calls the families to- 
gether and inquires about their mutual inclina- 
tions* pavs attention to them, and endeavoTS to 
arrange things by mutual agreement; but when aU 
is of no avail, then he decides arbitrarily— points 
out the pairs, and then the oeremony u fufilled 
by the parish-priest 

Previously to the reign of Peter the Great, it 
was oustomarv for the Russians, of all ranks, to 
many their children very early, even before the 
aoe of puberty. Though restrained by Peter %nd 
Citthenne II., this custom of eariy marriage still 
prevails, and is said to be frikui^t with many per- 
nicioQs consequences. A ukase, issued in 1801, 

1>rphibits priests from solemnizing marriages, un- 
ess t|ie n%n be eighteen and the woman sixteen 
years old. . 



Willi^wdale. 

Tnr made a merry party at ^nilowdate— « 
round dosen of them, includiil|K the family— and 
all detormined to contributo their share of effort 
toward making the hot summer months pass 
pleasantly. 

Willowdale Lodge was a abroad, low, moderm 



building, with wings, bay-windows, and porches, 
lied by gigantic forest trees of a. 
nd with 
[tending : 

beauty of ij^hich was marred by neither geomietiip 



the whole overarcb 
century's growth, an( 
dose-snaven lawn extending 



a wide-spreading^, 
from the nont^ the 



cally arran^ plots ycleped fiower-beds, nor toiv 
tuous windinn of serpentine paths. Mr. Wilton, 
the owner of the place, had reclaimed it from a 
tangled wilderness, and unwilling to deprive his 
chiloren of social enjoyments their isolated situa* 
tion would otherwise forbid, delighted in filling, 
his house with gay young people, and placing afi 
reasonable and availabM ..\eaiis of ei^oyment 
within their reach. 

The long summer afternoon was drawing toward 
a close, and, as the shadows lengthened, the whole 
party sought the piazsa and shelter of adjaceni 
trees, for it had been excessively warm that day. 
and the cool breeze' which sprang up seemed 
doubly weleome after the former calm. 

A group on the broad stops comprised Theresa 
Monnierre, a petito lady of French extraction. 
Maude Montrose, whose auburn waved hair glowed 
warm where the sunshine falling between qni^er^ 
ing, leaves flecked it with golden spots, and Guy 
Hayden, tall and straight, with a dark, handsome 
face, which occasionally lit up ^rith an expression 
of annost womanly tondemess. 

On tk/auUuU alone lay Laura Gilbert^ indolent 
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M ft West Indian mrineess, «nd beyond, Anbrey 
Yere wm sajine soft liothinffs to Hodge Wnton, 
vrho, knowing uiat he founci it as natural to flirt 
as most persons do to breathe, indulged him in 
the amusement sometimes so deur, but in this 
)case perfectlj harmless. Laura roused herself 
from ner recumbent position. 

** How intolerably warm it is said she, lan- 
guidly waring an ornamental fan, but desisting 
when she found that the extra exertion more than 
counteracted its cooling effect. 

"Have Tou just discovered it, eara miaf* 
Uughed Ifadge. "We are conirratulatmg our- 
selves upon the descent of the mercury a degree 
and a half within the last twenty minutes." 

" How I wish something would occur to break 
in on our monotony." resumed Laura. 

"Monotony 1 I tnink these quiet days are de- 
lightful," spoke Maude, quickly, while Therese 
interrupted with : 

" I would not doubt if your wish brought its ful- 
llUmentc Look ! is not that a stranger approach- 
ing the house? Perhaps he comes an answer to 
your desires." 

" It is some one I, al least, have not seen be- 
fore." ' 

And Laura disposea her fleeey dress in graceful 
folds, and assumed a position in which her profile 
—which was simply perfect— was clearly cut 
against the dark Telvet of the favUntU, 

The eyes of Therese emitted a contemptuous 
q>ark. as she noted this little bit of diplomacy, 
and she murmured in a half-audible voice : 

calm, but ever alert 
» a new victim. 
The arrant fUrtP' 

You have no patience with the weaknesses of 
your sex, Miss Montpierre," remarked Quy Hay- 
den, in the same undertone. 

"Oh, yes: with their weakness, but not with 
deUberMofollyl" 

LaHriiL whose bearing was disproportionately 
sharp wnen compared with the slowness oMer 
other faculties, overheard the murmured conver- 
sation, but gftve no outward ugn ; to herself she 
whispered: 

"Envious thing 1 Fll not forget that remark, 
however." 

By this time the stranffer had neared the house, 
and paused, as if stuaying which to address. 
Seeing him nesitate. Madge came forward. 

" Wulowdale Lodge, the residence of Mr. Hor- 
ace Wilton?" he sa3, inquiringly. 

She replied in the affirmative. 

" I am Gleason Lester, and bring letters of in- 
troduction from New York !" 

"Wdoome to our home, Mr. Lester," said 
Madge, frankly extending her hand. "Your 
name is a famiUar one with us, but we did not 
hope for the pleasure of your presence." 

Mr. Wilton, ffreeted the newcomer with similar 
oordijulty. and ne was duly installed a g^est at the 
Lodge. It was the old story, of assistance ren- 
dered by the elder Lester in a great commercial 
orLris, by means of which Mr. Wilton had been 
enabled to weather the storm that felled houses of 
longer-established reputation, and he had never 
ceased to be grateful for the important favor. 
The vounger man he had never before seen, but 
hailea his advent now as an opfrortunity to illus- 
trate his protestations of good will. 

At the tea-table Mr. Lester was formally intro- 
duced to the household, and succeeded in making 
himself so entertaining, that he was unanimously 
voted a desirable acquisition to their number. 

The sun was dipping his broad disk beneath 
the level of the western horizon, and the entire 
surrounding dcy was glorified by masses of clouds, 
crimson and gold-tintod, that heaved and tossed 



like billows of a eelestial ocean, while ttie wliole 
landscape was tinged with the roseate li^it. 
Maude proposed a stroll down to the river^b«ik, 
where tne view was less impeded than froaa theiv 
present situation. 

" Uffb I Across the rough, stony ground, wok 
the hfll to climb beyond," said Laura, who, with 
her customary indolence, had settled down fbr a 
quiet nap in a soft-cushioned lounging^^hair. 
" Besides, the grass will be damp against ons re- 
turn, and who knows how many attacks of inlo- 
enza or neuralgia that might induce? You masi 
excuse me from exposing myself nee^eaaij- ia 
such unwarranted dangers." 

" To what dangers are you about to bo sub- 
iected, allow me to ask, Miss Gilbert?" inquired 
Mr. Lester^ who had been conversing at a littta 
distance with his host, and now joined the groufu 

Laura explained the proposition, and her objec- 
tions. 

" Let me prevail upon you to accompany us. I 
am confident the beauties of the scene will more 
than repay the trouble of reaching the spot^ and 1 
will promise to return you safely beforo VUt dam 
falls.*' 

And Laura, nothing loth when she fbund that 
Mr. Lester was to be her attendant cavaMei^who, 
with his colorless patrician face, and tawny golden 
hair and beard, was decidedly the handsomest 
gentleman of the party>-drew a scarlet riiawl 
about her shoulders, and signified her readitteao 
to accompany them. 

"Are you not coming, Therese f adbed Man^^ 
as Miss Montpierre gave no sign of joipiBg ihtni. 

" I have a headache, and prefer remainpg,** re- 
turned she, in a tone tnat permitted no gainssyiB^ 
and Madge, who was acquainted with bar vimag 
caprices, mentally put down the sudden isdnpo- 
sition to one of Therese' s unaccountable ^moo«,^* 
and left her to recover her wonted equaidmity si 
her leisure. 

"Where have I seen him before t** 
Therese, her gase following Gleason L 
modeled form. "Somewhere— I cannot ret all f 
Could it be in those old terrible days— but why do 
I refer to them? Therese Montpierre had no ex- 
istence except as she now is, I must remember 
that. He haunts me, though, like the ghost of 
some forgotten past." 

The river-bank formed a bluf^ precipitous de- 
scent to the water's edge, and on the highest por- 
tion the party paused In silent contemplation of 
the scene. The departing sunset rays streamed 
through an opening in the trees which lined the 
further shore, and was reflected liko a tower of 
living flame in the quiet water. 



*• There is a oharm In the sunset hour. 
That's all unknown in the broete ds^."* 

murmured LaunL sadly mutilating the first couplet 
of a lyric with wnich she had once been fiuBiAar. 

••'When twilight ihsdes begin to glowi^ 
And lambs, in sleep, fraget to 

continued Aubrey Yere in the melodramalte Um 
assumed by school-boy orators. imioovisiBff a 
rhythmical conclusion to the lines sno had rspaafed. 
This had the effect of breaking the still grsvity 
that had settled upon them, and their TokeahfoiEe 
merrily on the quiet evening air. 

"Mr. Wilton has chosen a charming location 
for his summer residence," remaikadLeatet to 
his companion. 

"Yes, if it was only a summer r esfd w c o ; hot 
he persists in staying here all the year round. I 
wonder ft his doing so. with the Lodge unpro- 
tected as it is, and half his fortune in his 
closets." 

" How is that?" asked Lester, carelesaly, but a 
strange gleam shot from his eyes. 
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"He has a mania for collecting old-fashioned, 
solid plate, and I heard him saj the other day that 
he had expended orer fifty thousand dollars m the 
gratification of his queer taste ; and strange to say, 
he keeps it all under his immediate supervision, in 
preference to depositing it in a place of more ah- 
solute pafeij," 

j The conversation changed to a subject less 
practical but infinitely more agreeable to the lady, 
ror her escort, with admirable tact adapting him- 
self to meet her pleasure, plied her witn graceful 
compliments such as are received as rightful 
tribute by natures like hers. 

Will the fair ladies hear their destinies , read 
from the stars?" 

^ £^PSJ neared the party unperceived, 

and as they turned toward her, extended a little 
brown hand, saying : 

** Cross the gipsy's pehn wiQi gold. 
And your utes she will unlcMl" 

Madge laughingly laid a coin in the girl's hand, 
and held her own, scarcely less brown, to have the 
lines scanned in the fading light. 

'* A many life, tad a happy life— 
A Ufe in your childhood's home. 
With no temptatian ever given 
To leave it in time to come." 

**What. no brave youth awaiting me in the 
future to lure me away with protestadons of life- 
long devotion to my cause exclaimed Madge, 
witn assumed anger. ''Come, little sibyl, you 
must read me a better fate than that." 

But the gipsy persisted that such was the de- 
cree of the stars ; and Laura next extended her 
white, shapely hand, more jperhaps because she 
never neglected an opportunity to oisplay its sym- 
metrical proportions tnan from any desire to pry 
into the mysteries of the future. To her was 
allotted a path lined with conquests, and a happy 
consummation of maiden hopes ; and turning to 
Maude, the gipsy lingered over the traceries of 
her hand, then said, slowly : 

<« n you w ill h eed a wsming tone, 
A hsppy ftituie is your own< 



Defy the laws your iliite Aeorees, 
And tempt perverser destinies. 
You will enjoy ttmraghout your life 
Ksoffht but discordant, ceaseless strliK 
Heed then the gipsy^s words tnSl wed. 
And choose the fate bright stars foreteUI 
Two lovers bow to yon the knee^ 
One debonair and Mr to see. 
The other daxk ss oorssir bold 
Who could in splendor you enfold! 
Choose not the latter, or in vain 
Youll seek to ease your heart's deep pain, 
And bitter prove your heavy load- 
Choose then the lighter, brighter road.'' 

''I did not know mortals, were permitted to 
mold their own futures, acoordins to the belief of 
your tribe," said Oleason Lester, leaning forward, 
and speaking in a tone of easy familiaritv. " But 
come, my good girl, depict faithfully tne image 
graven on my heart, and this shall be your^ re- 
ward," holding a com up to view. 

Witii a quick, searching elanoe into his eyes, she 
drew nearer, and bending her face that her hood 
should shade it more completely, said, in a voice 
meant to be inaudible to the remainder of the 
party: 

By power of divining eyes 

I penetrate your apt tliegniae ; 

Beware, if in your path you meet 

One robed in similar deceit — 

Betray not if you would not be 

Stripped of the guise your comrades seel** 

. He started and bit his lip involuntarily, but the 
gipsy, without claiming the coin, tamed and dis- 
appeared from sight in the shadows of neighbor- 
ing trees, and as it was now growing duSk, the 
party retraced their steps towara the Lodge. 

** What fortune did she predict for your ' asked 
Laura, as they turned to go. 

" She gave me hope of winning and wearing the 
fairest of the fair,'^ replied Lester, and a sugfat 
pressure of her hand, resting ligfatiy on his arm, 
gave application to his words. 

That night Laura missed a ring ttom bar linger, 
a valuable cluster diamond which had been an 
heirloom in her family. The disoovery caused her 
no little annoyance, and she overcameher habitual 
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listiessness by making vigorous efforts to repos- 
sess herself of it. 

" The gipsy mnsthmye stolen it," she conoladed, 
when, at Mr. Wilton's suggestion, the nei^bor- 
hood had been searched for the vagrant with no 
trace of her having been discovered. 

But despite this, whibh was apparently received 
as a general conclusion, Laura went alone to the 
river^ank in the vain hope that she might have 
dropped it there, and that it had been overlooked 
in former researches in that direction. She did 
not find her ring, but she ^iid find a gold-chased 
button such as she remembered seeing m Therese*8 
white cnfis that afternoon upon the porch. 

Laura was not quick at forming conclusions, 
but she remembered the grudge she bore Therese, 



and carefully laid away the tell-tale button to 
await further developments. 



CHAPTBB n. 

A snocBSSioN of rainy days had left the weather 
pleasantly cool, and the young people at the Lodse 
determined to take advantage or this favorable 
time to indulge in a fishing excarsion and picnic 
party combined. S applying themselves with a 
generous quantity of^ luncheon, and procuring 
necessary tackle and accoutrements, they set out 
in the early morning for the scene of their day's 
ei^'ovment. Fred mlton. Madge's elder brother, 
had been the originator or the expedition, and had 
procured skiffs to transport them to the required 
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destiiMtion, a few miles down the river. Thej 
were also accompanied by Percy, the yonngeit of 
the familjy a rorsteriDflf, miscmeTous boy of ten, 
who was on his best behavior this day in consider- 
ation of beinff permitted to Join the party. 

Representatives of the tinny tribe were scarce 
that day, and after an hour spent in vainlv tryine 
to allare them from their native element, tne effort 
was relinquished in disgust by our fHends. who 
betook themselves to the shelter of the wood, and 
then paosed. consulting the best method of passing 
their time pleasantly. 

"There is a large spring somewhere in this 
vicinity — you remember tne 'Mystic Spring/ 
Fred ?— which is said to possess remarkable cura- 
tive properties, and has been an object of note in the 
ndgnborfaood since time immemoriaL Suppose 
we enlist ourselves as a band of explorers, make 
our way to the famed fountain, and test the quali- 
ties of its waters. It will be a splendid place to 
spread our luncheon,'' Madge added, with an eye 
to its practical advantages. 

Her suggestion was received with approbation, 
and, under Pred's guidance, they were not long in 
finding the spring. Sheltered by overhangmg 
forest trees, with Uiick, yielding moss underfoot, 
it was truly a delightful spot, and the ladies ez- 
j^nsssed their admiration in truly feminine super- 

** Do vou remember the legend attaching to it, 
Madge r' asked Fred. *< I wish you would repeat 
it for the benefit of the assembled company.'' 

Madge, who was laving her hands in the crystal 
waters, reflected a moment, then repeated: 

<« A knight so bold rode slow away 
From open downs to ibrest gray. 
Vo bugie^all hong at his waist, 
As thxou^ the wood his ohvger paeed. 

M y o huntsman's pack came swiftly on 
1?o scent the chase as in times gone; 
The hare peepsd Shyly from her oovei; 
The squirrel is^ed the braoobes over. 

The red deer roamed the fbrest free— 
And sn be passed by harmlessly. 
What then has changed to aoaj ihAt, 
The old-tbne brave and gallant knight? 

He resohed the streamlet in the wood, 
Koc paosed tUl bv its souioe he stood. 
Then cast himselx by its cool side. 
And waited for his pronUsed bride. 

One dsgr when following the chtee. 
He hslted here in this ssme idaoe^ 
And stoofiing low to qaenoh his thirst* 
A piflloie on his vision burst: 

Deep niiroied there before his sights 
He saw a beauteous water^prite: 
He to the nymph his love oonlbssed. 
And endless servioe then professed. 

M « And win yon leave yoor bci^btsome esrthf 
Submit to water-epirif s birtht' 
•Most wDhngly. tor the^' he oried: 
'Then oome sgain,' the nymph replied. 

' •• And he hsd oome ss he hsd ssid. 

And waited by the streamlef ■ bed. 
, The sprite arose within the pool, 
I . And tendered him a draught of eool 

M And oryatal water— In a oup 
or aooni— bubbling fsntly up; 
He took the cup and quiekly drsAk— 
Beneath tte waves with her he sank; 

« And from that day the gallant knifOA 
Was known no more to earlhly mik 
But when to-day a youth and msld 
Shall chance to dzmk beneath the Shsde, 

*• And ahare aUke their eop and drauaht 
Of the same wa:er wUoh he quafliML 
They twine their ohords of fnture hn. 
And destined are fbr man and wife." 

"Ton see now the dinger you will incur hj any 



two drinking together. For my part, I have no 
faith in the prediction, and challenge any one to 
finish my draught" 

She filled a goblet in the stream, half-drained it, 
and held the remainder waiting for some one to 
aoccept her challenge. 

Aubrey Yere stepped forward and extended his 
hand for the goblet ; but in its transit from her 
hand to his it tell, and the magic draught mingled 
with the flowiuff waters. 

** An indication that the gipsy's prophecy will 
not be fulfilled," laughed MMge, turning away. 

There were merry jests, and snatohings for the 
cup, when the ladies drank, but in eveij case it 
was completely drained, or the remaining con- 
tents dezCrously spilled, so the merits of the mys- 
tic fountain in the way of uniting lives remained 
untested. 

After their lunch, they wandered away in couples, 
and Quy Hayden round himself alone with Maude 
on the verge of the stream where a sheer descent 
of a few feet made a tiny cascade, with a mimic 
maelstrom at its foot They stood watching the 
chips and leaves that were whirled round and 
round the narrow circle, then drawn beneath the 
surface, sometimes disappearing entirely, and 
again appearing quite a oistance below in the 
stream. 

** It is like the resisUess tide of fisto in the lives 
of mankind — drawing them irresistibly on until 
swallowed in its vortex, seldom to escape as do 
some of these trifies." 

"A man who succumbs to so-cslled fate can 
have but little energy of mind or purpose," re- 
plied Maude. 

Her words reminded him of the lines : 

•• He eliiher frsrs his fkts too much. 
Or his deserts are amsll. 
Who fesrs to put it to the toooli 
TO win or lose It sIV" 

Was this sot and was it cowardice that had 
kept him from hitherto testing his fate f He had 
known Maude Montrose only a few months, and in 
that time had given her the homage no otoer wo- 
man had ever gained tt^m him. Should he ask 
the simple question that had been trembling on 
his lips for days, or should he defer that which 
might cause him heart-paint He decided the 
question in a very childuke manner. Fixing his 
eyes upon a leaf that was being drawn within the 
eddy, he thought : 

<^ it appears again, I wiU *put it to the tonoh, 
to win or lose it aZ'" 

Faster and faster it whirled sronnd the narrow- 
ing circle, then disappeared and rose again dose 
in to the shore. 

This little circumstance decided him. and in 
words few but ardent 'he made known his attach- 
ment and his hopes, but met with a pitying though 
decided refusaL 

I regard you as a true friend, but ean never 
think of vou in a warmer light," she said, simplv. 
and he telt that appeal from her decision would 
be useless. 

An embarrassed silence fell between them, and 
they welcomed the appearance of Therese and lit- 
tle Percy with feelings of relief. 

" Oh. we have found such a splendid grapevine 
swing r' exclaimed the latter, with boyish impet- 
uosity. '* Oome and see it I" 

He led the way to a huge tree, tro^ whiefa the 
vines hung in festoons, andwhile they stood there, 
the remainder of the party came severally up. 

"It is hollow, tool" shouted Percy, who had 
found a cavity in the trunk of the gres* tree, 
"Just like the one where Hatchetlace Uved in 
' Wild Western Soenes.' Wouldn' t it be grand to 
have one's bed and ail one's fixin's and li\-e in a 
place like thatt" 
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J e — 5 fen indined to letnei this opinioii when 
hb drew Ids haad flrom the hoUow wiili bolh eres 
filled with dost tluit had fkUen from th« dMMyed 
wood. 

As Got Kstsned to Thwsae's gaj ehattcri&g, he 
woDdered thst he did not feel mmeaeiirably de. 
pr ei i e d «t the im&TormbleteniiDitioB of hSsewtt ; 
Dot more than one heert has **heeii ean^t in the 
veboimd," and hia promised to be a panolel oase. 

On their return to the skiffs, Peroy established 
himself bj the side of Maode, seleoting the 
imootheei paths, and eondnetfaig himself m the, 
msmer of a most demoted earaner. There was 
not sitcinff-room in the same boat for him, so he 
ehese to Mad at her baolc, and straightened him- 
■elf in stiff indignation when Fred, wno sat oppo- 
sito piling the oars, monopolised both her aiken- 
tion and oeoTersation. 

''Better stand in the eentte of the skiil^ Perej," 
eantioned Fred. 

But the boy detoied no reply, and did not stir. 
Be soon for^t hu pione, howerw, in watchins 
the moTements of Mr. Lester, who sat in the far- 
tber end of the boat, hj the side of Laura Gilbert 
A trovblesome loclc of hair had escaped from her 
elaborate bandsau^ and Lester claimed the privi- 
lege of fiutening it back with a spray of some 
Trrid green he had gathered. Glaneing np, he saw 
Persy, bending forward, regarding him with 
, intent gaie. Ho nttered a qmek ejaonla- 



tien, and the boy, starting back, lost his balance, 
and was ^raeipitated into ^e water. 

He was qniokly resoned, and placed in the othw 
boat, and an imme£aie eirort made to expedite 
their retnm. 

" Ton hare lost a portion of yonr Jewehry, Hiss 
Gilbert,'' said Lester, stoopfaig, and then holdiag 
np a gnttering bauble. 

Lava pvt her hand qnioklr to her head. She 
wore long ear-pendants studded thickly with pre- 
sioos stones, and the lower portion of one was 
missing. 

^ Thank yon! The catch most be defectiTe,'' 
ihe repBed, receirfng it ft^m his hand. 

When mnr had turiTed at home, and Madge 
was seeing tnat Percy's wet clothing was propeny 
shuiged, ne gare hb rersion : 

saw that Mr. Lester a-ilziQ' np of Lanra's 
hair. While he was puttia' in the green staff he 
ndsed hie otiiw hand and toaehed the ipring of 
her evdrop qaick,''and then I saw it shining in his 
hand. When he saw me, he gare ^aoh a wicked 
look I oooldn't help starting, which made me fall 
orerboaid. I s'pose he wanted ft for the pretty 
shiners." 

"Ton are certainly mistaken, Peror," said 
Madge, sorely pazzled when he persistea that he 
was correct va nis statement. " At all ercnts, say 
ytfaing more abont it. Papa woald be displeased 
#haTe anything said against Mr. Lester." 

I don't like him, anyhow," mattered obdnrate 
Pic^. 

cBApnn HI* 

Tn oopse of willoirs from which the Lodge 
deriTed its nstme lay back of the'honse, a hundred 
yavds dislanti One morning, contrary to her 
' custom, Therese rose euiy, and tlndinff ihe 



time drag hearily, strolled down to the willows, 
while waiting for the late breakfut to be serred. 
She was in one of her impatient moods this morn- 
ing, aod stood twisting the lithe, pliant twigs 
shoot her hands nntil they were marked with deep 
red greases. 

Barir as she was, some one had eridently been 
bsAwe ner, and aheary step came crashing through 
the bushes. Before she could retire, had she so 
dasiied, Gleason Lester pushed himself past her 
with long, impsAient stilde*; but^the orooping 



branches screened her from his sight. Something 
had Tcry evidently transpired to distorb his 
wonted eqaanimitr, and his face, bowed upon his 
breast, wore a sullen expression that wonoerfhllT 
transformed his perfectly chiseled features. A 
willow branch, hangins low, came in his way, and 
as he brushed past it the tawny, ffolden beard 
caoght and became slijghtly dispiaced, disclosing 
beneatn a smoothly-shaven ohm and the jaggeo 
edcee of a deep, purple scar. 

Therese grew pallia as she saw it. 

" Oh, I know Tou now, Antoine Guamme." she 
breathed, and snrank still closer in the shelter of 
the firiendly bashes. 

Unfortunate precaution t A Utile twig snapped 
beneath her slight motion, and Gleason Lesteor, 
replacing his disguise with a hasty touch, came 
forward, self-possessed and gentlemanly, and she 
found hersdf wondering at lus complete control of 
nerre and action. 

** Ton are out early. Miss Montpierre. But this 
iotigoratinff air amply repays one for the slight 
saonflce oi an hours slumber— do you not thukk 
sot" 

" Has he not recognized met or, is It his pleas- 
ure to ignore the old associations t What mm he 
be dohig here, personating another, at Willowdalo 
Lodger thought she. 

He read the questions in her eyes as she made 
some commonplace reply, and, looking steadily at 
her. said, quietly : 

''There is no need that we should be antago* 
nistical new. Ton hare penetrated my disguise, 
and I knew you almost from the first What my 
mission is, or how you attained your present po- 
sition, are alike mysteries which oo not ivquire to 
be solved. It remains with you whether we past 
be buried between us." 

Ton are here for no good. Antoine Guamme — 
I feel it Promise me that in no way will yon 
wrcmg any one at Willowdale, and I remain mate. 
Otherwise—" 

"WeUr* He waited for her to finish. 

*' I cannot see Madge, who has been my fHend, 
made your Tiotim." 

Set your mind easy on ttiat score at least B 
does not fellow thatyour plans and mine run ih 
the same groove. The Mr Lanra Is more to my ' 
mind; but I shall not lay mysetf liable to the 
charge of bigMuY even for her. Breathe a word 
that I am other tnan I seein, and Marie Moineie^s 
history is made known. Keep silen^ and all is 
well between us." 

«* So be it, then." 

Any one seeing them walk back, side br side, to 
the house, would never have imagined that their 
gay badinage was lees natural than it seemed, or 
tost any deeper scheme lurked in the mind of 
either than to render themselves mutual]^ 
agreeable. 

Later in the day, Laura protruded her head In 
at Therese* s open door. 

"May 1 come int" she askedj and, receiving 
the desired permission, came rorward with a 
graceful, undulating motion peculiar to herself. 
" Thev are all out m the croquet-grounds," said 
she; ''but, for my part, I prefer indoor quiet to 
the exercise of such laborious sport" 

Bom a Northerner, with the slow-flowing blood 
and cool temperament belonging to acoM dimate, 
Miis Gilben possessed all thatlove of luxuriant 
ease attributed to inhaUtants of tropical climes ; 
and Therese, knowing her weakness, arranged the 
cushions of a divan drawn close to the open win- 
dow for the comfort of her temporary guest. 

Laura showed no immediate desire of occupy- 
ing it, however ; but stood by the dainty eh/^wnMT 
fingering the array of toilet artieles there dis- 
played. 

''What a variM assortment you have I" said riie, 
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admirinffly. '<Wbat is this— bandoUner' and 
before Therese could preyent, she had raised the 
omtal-stopped vial, and poured a amaU portiion 
of a dark-colored liquid into her hand. 

It ia a dje for the akin which I used when aa- 
Burning the character oi an Italian peasant in a 
tableau" explained Therese, briefly. 

** The children's stor^ of the meddlesome kitten 
buminff its paws/' said Laura, ruefbUjr holdins 
up her nand, stained brown where the liquid had 
touched it. ** It will come offl I auppose r ' 

** Only by usine acid/' and Therese furnished 
the article needful for removing the stain. 

Laura had made another discovery, which she 
Immediately^ associated with the flndinff of the 
button: but, for the time, she kept ner own^ 
counsel. 

The days passed quietly. WiUowdale Lodge 
lost none of its attractiveness, and the gueats 
walkedj rode, sang, talked and disported them- 
selves m the manner most agreeable to each and 
alL ^It is amid anch rural scenes, untrammeledby 
prescribed fashionable conventionalities, where 
restraint is thrown aaide and nature asserts her- 
self, that hearts are most often lost and won. 

WiUowdale promis^ to prove itself a very para- 
dise fSor matonmaking. Lester devoted himself 
especially to Laura, and Guv Hayden speedily 
discovered a panacea for his lacerated affections 
in the society of petite Therese. The 'Wiltons, 
pire and mh^e, nodded their heads approvingly 
over Fred'a quiet attentions to Kaude Montrose : 
and the result of aU this^ waa, that Madge ana 
Aubrey Yere were thrown much in each other's 
society, except when the monotony was varied bv 
additions of the vouth belonging to the surrounor 
ing neighborhood. 

About this time, Mr. WUton waa slightly puzsled 
bv the receipt of a note from the elder Lester, one 
clause of which ran : 

" I iujtend sending my son down to you for a 
few daya. He has been studying too steadily 
during this hot weather, and neecb recreation. 
£xpeot him next week." 

"I was not aware that you had a brother, 
Glaason," said he, alter imparting the news. 

''He slludes to my haff-brother. My father 
married a second time, you know I" 

t. Wilton did noi know, bat put down this fact 
» remiasness of his memory, and gave orders 
thai aooommodationa should be prepared for the 
expected addition to their number. 

" I have been loitering here too lonir," muttered 
Lester, when left alone. ** Confound ttiat Bradley 1 
Had he not disappointed me, it would have been 
all over long ago. the proceeds in our pockets, and 
wo safely away m>m nere. Aa it ia, 1 must m^e 
the strike alone and quickly." 

That niffht WiUowdale Lodge waa visited by 
some memoer of the light-fingered fraternity, and 
the most valuable pieoea of the ^lid silver plate 
were abstracted, the loss amounting to the value 
of afforal thovaand dollars. 

*'It 18 evident there was only one," decided the 
detective for whom Mr. Wilton immediately tele- 
graphed. "Otherwise there would have been a 
clean sweep where a comparatively small draw 
has been made." 

All efforts to discover the burglar proved fndt- 
lesa, and two days after the robbery, while yet the 
aeam was being briskly followed, Okason Lester 
received a messase calling him suddenly away. 
Btfore he went, Therese sought him alone. 
« Waa it your' she asked. 
He' did not pretend to misunderstand her 



"Waa Antoine Quamme a common house- 
breaker and burglar when you knew him in 
Paris f 

<« I do not know but that it is uy duty to ex- 



pose what I knew of you there," abe said, alowlr. 

" Fooll Aa if I did not hold » secret equally 
potent over your head !" he exclaimed, onffrily. 
" Yon have lately grown conscientious ; but I 
doubt if you would l&e young Hayden to be made 
acquainted with your former nistory oven ^et." 

And Therese permitted him to dejwrt iu aUenee. 

The eariy part of the following week brouffhi 
the honaJlaeQleBMon Lester, and the househoMi at 
WiUowdale were made aware of the imposition 
that had been practiced upon them. Suspicion 
naturaUy pointed at the interloper, and vigorous 
measures were set in action to discover his where- 
abouts, but without success. 

"Perhaps Miss Montpierre can throw some 
light upon the mysterious subject. 1 have evi^ 
deoce that alie enacted the part of the gipav girl 
on the evening of that man's arrival^" and Laura 
displarved the golden button^ explaining whererand 
how she had found it 

Therese eonfessed to having assumed tiie rdU 
in a spirit of girlish adventure ; but could give no 
ohie to aid the aearch, and there appeared nothing 
in her innocent escapade to indicate that she 
should know more of the suspected criminal than 
did her companions. 

Afterwara Guy Hayden drew her aside. 

"Therese," said be, "I overheard the gipsy's 
warning to Lester, but dismissed it from my 
mind aa so many idle worda. Now that the miss- 
ing link is supplied, I can aee many things in the 
past which can point to but one conclusion. Are 
youjtoo, deceiving in the character vou bear?" 

"What rifht have you to ask?" sne demanded. 

"The right of your future husband, if you will 
accept me aa such. I ask you to give vourself to 
me, Therese, beUeving you to be good and pure, 
no matter what you may nave to conceal." 

" I wiU teU you all--not now, but at some fit- 
ting time; and the 



CHAPTER TV. 

" I wouLn heve told you my story before prom- 
ising to be your wife, even if you had entertained 
no suspicions," began Therese. 

" Let me relate it briefly aa possible. I have no 
recollection of iny parents, but was bred tk.dan^ 
setue, under the charge of a woman cjsUed La Car- 
olina. She was not harsh to me, but I cannot re- 
member that she ever spoke to me a tender word 
or bestowed a caress ; and 1 used to think I had a 
hard time of it when I aaw other girls of my age 
acting independi^tly for themselves, and enter- 
taining tHeir lovers, whUe I, who waa a general 
favorite, and could have been surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers, waa kept under strict surveU- 
lance by my guardian. I shudder now when 1 
think of the duigers of which her constant watohr 
fulness kept me m ignorance. 

" Until Antoine Guamme came to perform at the 
theatre whore I was engaged, I had never heard 
protestations of love from any one. and when he 
found means to elude La Carolina's vigdlance, it 
was an easy task to teach me to regard mm as the 
noblest ana best of men- 

" It is needless to expUun how it aU came about 
He explained to me that he was not a regular 
actor, but had first adopted the profMaion be&ose 
his tastes inclined that way, and foUowed it ocoe- 
sionaUy for amusement He was rich, and had no 
need to work for the aupply of physical denanda. 
He said that he had seen and become enamored of 
me upon the stage, and had sought a aituatioii 
with the view of gaining access to my presence. 
At last he propoMd that I should fly with him 
from my stem guardian — ^firom the profession for 
which I nad no love, and find happiness with him. 
In my ignorance of the world and worldly waya. I 
consented, but wu rescued frx>m his hands by a for- 
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IdltOQB accident He had obtained a carriage for 
our fli£^ and we had reached the mote spmely- 
boilt anburbe of the citj, when the horaea took 
idAL become anmanageable, and oyerkimed the 
yebiole upon the rerge of an exoaTation where 
workmen were busy. Ue was flunff orer the side, 
and striking the lower portion of his face against 
a Bharp-ed|^ stone, a deep cut was inflicted. I 
was more Tortnnate, beinff onlj stunned bj the 
fan. and receiring no injones. 

''We were couTejed to a house in ^e rieinity, 
tke residence of an eccentric elderlj gentleman, 
who, ^ongh unmarried, and residinff oviij tern- 
poonljin Paris, still obese to suston his own 
establishment. He recognised Antoine as a pro- 
feasional gambler and rau4, who had also nairo wlj 
escaped transportation for forgery. 

"Ther had some hot words, and I learned that 
be had neen Tictimized at the card-table by An- 
toine, but it ended in the latter being sent away, 
and no harm was done. 

"The j^tleman, Mr.- MontpieircL beard my 
•tory, pitied me for my youth imd fnencUessness, 
and ended by adoptins and educating me. 

"1 beard afterward that the man I^uamme had 
circulated reports imputing eril motiyes to my 
kind benefactor, but 1 solemnly declare that he 
treated me always with the consideration he would 
haye bestowed upon a lored daughter. When he 
came to this country, he brougnt me with him : 
and when he died, bequeathed to me his name ana 
fortune. 

** That night when Antoine Guamme came here, 
his disguise deeeiyed me. but 1 felt positiYC that I 
had seen him before. Fearing he was some one 
who would recogniie me as identical with Marie 
Hoinezet, the dant&uie^ I assumed the gipsy'sgarb, 
and uttered the wamine you heard. 1 also 
warned Maude Montrose to wed no dark man, for 
I thought you would ask her to be your wife, and 
I lored you. I saw that my nMom thrust had 
told, but I did not recognise Antoine until I en- 
countered him one momins down by the willows, 
and accidentally cauffht sinit of the soar upon his 
chin^which his false oearaordinarily concealed. 

*'That is all t Can you still love me when you 
know that I was once an obscure ballet girlT' 
I loTc you, Therese I" 

Eablt frosts had left their blight upon the sum- 
mer flowers, and crowned the maple trees with a 
l^oiy of orunson and gold. The gueets were pre- 
paring to wing their ffight from WiUowdale back 
to their cit^ homes, but before they departed one 
last excursion was planned to the neighborhood 
of the mystic spring. 

They were on a grape-gathering expedition this 
time, and the company comprised the same per- 
sons, except that the CHeason Lester who now ac* 
companied them was a slight, scholarly-looking 
youto, Tery different from flie one assuming the 
name on the preyious oceasien. 

Percy was m his element, climbiB|[ up the sway- 
ing; yines, and pulling those laden with fruit down 
within reach. The baskets were filled with the 
luscious purple dusters, when it was suddenly 
discoyered that Percy was missing. Vo one could 
remember haying seen him for some time, and 
considerable anxfety was felt regarding him, when 
his yoice was heard at a little distanoe. calling : 

" Oh, Fred I come here quick 1 What do you 
■appose I hare foundf and there he was, his 
heaa protru^g from the carity of the hollow 
tree he had discoyered upon the former occasion, 
and his face beaming with excitement. 

'* Aladdin's lamp, 1 suppose," laughed Fred. 

"No, but nearly as good; all our silyer things 
that were stole are here.*' 

And so it preyed. Chuunme had probably found 
it too yenturesome to attempt their remoyiu while 



the search was being so cionely pursued, and de- 
cided upon this place of concealment as least likely 
to uttdeo^ inspection. The party lost no time in 
possessing tbemselyes of the articles ; and if the 
pseudo I^ter oyer returned to repossess himself 
of them, he receiyed his reward only in the trouble 
he had taken. 

On their return, our friends paused by the mjs- 
tic spriuff, and Fred, filling a glass to the bnm, 
presented it to Maude, saying : 

" Knowine the hidden 'yirtues the legend at- 
tributes to this water, will you drink wltb me T* 
Blushing, she took it from his hand, and half- 
emptied the glass. Afterward he raised it to his 
lips and drained the last drop. 

Laura is Miss Gilbert stUl, but I think, from the 
length of time Gleason i^ester lingered at Willow- 
dale, that the souditatU gipsy made a mistaken 
prophecy when she predicted for Madge a life of 
celibacy. 



MMUterraneaii Boat willi a bitecn 
8aU. 

Boats are often fitted only wiA a single sail, a 
lug, or a lateen sail, and they can be sailed as well 
as a ship with a dozen or more set on her. How- 
oyer, a mizzen and jib are generally found con- 
yenient for working a boat We haye an example 
of this in the fine lateen-riffged boat of which we 
ffiye a picture. What a wide spread of canyaa she 
has, and how beautifully her hght yard tapers up 
toward the sky I The fore part of that lateen- 
sail acts the part of a jib and foresail— the after- 
part of a mainsail, but in consequence of the 
mast beiuff stepped so far forward, it is necessary 
for her to naye a mizsen which is extended by an 
outrigger or bumkin. She is sailing close hauled 
on the starboard tack, that is, the tack of the 
sails is on the starboard side, while the sheets are 
oyer on the port side. A yessel of the same rig 
in the distance is sailing before the wind, with her 
mainsail oyer on her port side, and her mizzen 
rigffed out on her starboard side. 

Tnese boats are not common with us, but they 
are the prey ailing style througbout the Mediterra- 
nean. 



A Safe Investment. 

Jbssioa SroBif was decidedly a very pretty 
girL a brown beanty with soft hazel eyes, 
golden brown hair, and a peachy bloom break- 
ing through the yelvety dark akin of her oyal 
eheeks ; eyebrows and eyelashes were bright 
warm brown, and snoh splendors of scarlet and 
peaii dwelt on her sweet lips, and shone in the 
doable row of Httle white teeth displayed by 
•aid lips, as wonld haye daezled the eyes and 
wanned the heart of an andiorlte. 

Her figure was slight, and peoollaily girlish, 
wlHowy in Its flexible grace, free as air in its 
swift moYoments, and bnt a trifle above middle 
height 

Her disposition was snnny, bnt while arehness 
dwelt In the dimples ronnd her lips, the ex- 
pression of her eyes was slightly pensive, and 
lent a idiannlng air of dreaminess to her fhce. 

And with this yonng girl, GharUe Yance, a 
promising yonng lawyer, was very mnch in love ; 
bnt while the state of her feelings toward him 
was a matter of somewhat painlhl nnoertalnty 
to the yonng gentleman, the condition of her 
aant*s sentiments toward him was by no means 
under the same cloud. 

Miss Prndentla Storm had two horrors In 
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Ufe, borglATB and Cbarlle Yance^ and at the 
time this little tale opens, ttie energies of her 
mind were devoted to keeping both off her 
premises— a most exquisite little cottage om^ 
about two miles ont of the city, where every- 
thing that conld please the eye, or minister to 
the comfort of the body, seemed to have been 
collected on a miniature scale, soitable to the 
abode of a maiden lady. 

Despite a few peculiarities, Miss Pmdentia 
was a woman in a thousand, and on my honor 
as a gentleman, her taste in wines, and the 
bigher branches of cookery, quite equaled my 
own ; and . a finer glass of Lafltte or mo^e 
scientlflcally delicious p&te I never tasted than 
at the oval dlnlng-table of Bosehurst, though 
firom the day I was the luckless means of intro- 
ducing Charlie Vance to Miss Storm's abode, 
and niece, my invitations to the oval altar of 
cookery became fewer and fewer, until at 
length I was placed in the painM position of 
being obliged to choose between unlimited 
Lafltte and a French cook at Bosehurst, and a 
mere chop and the society of Charlie Vance in 
town. 

Keed I mention which I chose? It was 
painfhl, but I did it, or rather appeared to do it, 
which frequently answers the same purpose. 
In reaUty, I steered a middle course. 

When a man arrives at my time of life, with 
refined tastes in the matter of diet, and means 
for gratil^ng them so very refined that they 
hardly exist at all, his mission must necessarily 
be to take the tenderest care of himself at 
some one . else's expense, and such being the 
state of my case, could I, I ask, surrender the 
delights of Bosehurst for the sake of a strug- 
gling young lawyer? No! The nineteenth 
century could not expect it, and If it did. It 
would have been sadly disappointed. 

I had three strings to pull at this time. To 
Miss Prudentia (in private) I shook my head 
over Charlle^s foiungs, and reinstated myself in 
her good opinion. To the pretty Jessica (in 
private) I occupied myself with his virtues — 
and was rewarded by her brightest smiles. To 
the banished youth himseU; I brought news of 
his beloved, and represented myself as a flrlend 
St court. 

He was a fine young man, but did not pos- 
sess much delicacy of feeling. He insisted on 
lending me a snug sum, not even requiring my 
pefsonal security (which in foot would not 
have been w(Mrth much) for its payment. 

I was pained, but controlled my feelings. I 
took the money, and a tiny note fbr Jessica^s 
white hand, which it Is needless to say I forgot 
to deliver, nut whioh necessitated my Invenl&g 
fbr her a tender vert)al reply, which I Matter 
myself was a credit to both my head and my 
heart. 

I have always regarded it at a mistake my 
not having been bom in the days of dilvalry, 
as I am confident that nature intended me for a 
Troubadour, or why the vein of sentiment 
which runs like a thread of gold tiirouj^ tdie 
granite of my character ? 

To this day I am not aware ef Miss Piuden- 
lla*s reasons for declining to reoeive Charlie 
Vance at Bosehurst, but as aha intended, on 
leaving this sublunary sphere, to bequeath 
her earthly possessions to Jesstoa, I imagine 



that she did not consider the young gentleoM 
sufficiently eligible In a pecnniaiy point of 
view. 

However, there was' nothing in the statutes 
of the land to prevent his gratifying his taste 
for the picturesque in architecture by wander- 
ing on moonlight evenings in close proximity 
to the wire fence which separated the grounds 
of Bosehurst firom the highway, and to this 
legal Pyramus Ughtly would trip the whlte4*obed 
Thisbe, and while Miss Pmdentia, stout asd 
majestic, slumbered peaoefhlly in her oapackms 
armchair In the pnrtty octagon drawlbg-roonk 
Charlie and Jessica, with but the £rall banrier 
the wire fence between them, exchanged vows 
and promises in whispers not calcidftted to 
penetrate to Miss Prudentla's bower. 

Miss Storm the elder possessed no^ only eyes, 
but spectacles, gold-rimmed, real pebble, and 
which lent a very penetrating expression In- 
deed to her countenance, but even with their 
aid she fiidled to discover the existing state of 
things, and as Jessica neVer mentioned his 
name before her, Charlie was almost fading 
from her memory, when an incident occurred 
which threw the good lady into a Caver of eXf- 
citement. 

One evening in June I found myself seated 
opposite Miss Pmdentia in the octagon drawing- 
room. 

I am the happy possessor of an exeunt dl- 
geetlon, and gently reclining in the correspond- 
ing armchair to that of my hostess, with my 
eyes fixed dreamily on the stars, visible through 
the open French windows, through which a^ 
stole the perfhme roses mingling with the 
aroma of the »06t exquisite Mocha ew pre- 
pared by mortal hands, I gave myself up to the 
virtuous enjoyment of the passing hour. 

No Ught but that of the glimmering moon il- 
lumined the apartment, and that was aU con- 
centrated on Jessica, who, seated at the piano, 
was playing the air of some tender little Ger- 
man lied softly, and' in a manner which I felt 
oonvlnoed was intended qkecially to woo Miss 
Pmdentia's after-dinner nap to that worthy wo* 
man's eyeUds, for had I not surreptitiously 
conveyed to her the Intelligence that Pyramus 
Vance would be at the comer of the wire fence 
at eight to a second, and had not that hour al- 
ready passed and found her aunt's eyes open 
and abstractedly gazing toward the very comer 
where their tryst was named ? 

But gradually the influence of the soothing 
straUi and the reminiscence of her rechmthS 
dinner conquered, or was about to dO' so, and 
more than oncis her majestic head and Boman 
nose had gently inclined toward her expansive 
black satin chest, and the German lied was dy- 
ing away into silence, when Miss Pmdentia 
suddenly bounded from her chair, and with 
hand outstretched toward a group of laurels in 
the centre of the lawn, she ejaculated the single 
word, Burglars 1" 

Jessica sprang up from the mu8i&49tool with a 
low shriek, and sheltering myself behind the 
high back of her aunt's chair (in case the blood- 
thirsty wretch had a revolver), I looked in the 
direction of the laurels, and plainly saw a maf' s 
head and shoulders defined against the evening 
sky. 

I recovered my mental equilibrium, lost but 
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tor a moment I came out i^m behind the 
ohalT. I took her agitated hand. 

Compose yonnelf, let me beg of you P I 
exclaimed, placing her in a seat which did not 
command a view of the laurels ; J will inTestl- 
g&te this myste^— be it mine to Ikce the dan- 
ger 1 fiemain here till^ retom." And seizing 
the all^han from the sofa, I flnng it over my 
head (I am very easily npset by the dews of 
evening), and disregarding the elder lady's ad- 
jurations to retom, I sprang throngh the French 
window, and would no doubt have bounded to- 
ward the laurels, had not a shortness of breath, 
and a form of more solid stateliness than buoy- 
ant dendemess, precldded anything beyond a 
a mere processional pace. 

The flEust was, I had recognized the outline of 
the supposed burglar as belonging to Charlie. 
Had it not been so, prudence would have sug- 
gested my remaln1i4r In safety behind the chair; 
as It was, that firiendly counselor hinted that if 
Charlie were discovered prowUng about the 
premises, I might be suspected of complicity in 
the atEedr. and forever forbidden the delights of 
Bosehur^ 

I never disregard the whispers of prudence, 
and I determined, by taking the matter into my 
own hands, not only to prevent the discovery of 
Charlie-s identity, but earn the eternal grati- 
tude of both the ladles by my chivalrous con- 
duct. 

I made my way over the damp lawn, and 
ibund, as I suspected, Charlie, disconsolate at 
Jessica's non-appearance, and unaware of his 
being visible fr^m the house. 

I urged upon him to depart, and he took my 
advice, charging me with a hundred tenderly 
reproaohftil messages to the charming Jessici^ 
whUe with anguish of soul (let me beg the 
reader not to suspect a pun), I felt the pearly 
dew Insinuattng itself through my patent 
letUOier dioes, and imparting a curious coolness 
to my toes. 

I watched him <rat beyond the wire fence, 
and then returned to the cottage, where I found 
Miss Pradentia, CMurftilly agitated, and on my 
account. Can I be blamed if a certain tender- 
ness, as it were, crept into my manner as I took 
hernand and assured her of my safety, and that 
tn danger was over for the present ? 

The air of Bosehnrst agreed with me, so did 
its dinners ; why should I not ei^oy them in per- 
petoltyf 

A traculent^looking tramp, a ferocious and 
insolent savage, my dear Miss Prudentia,'' I 
murmured, pressing her hand as I 'sank gasping 
into a ehair; '^but you may depend on my 
shedding my hearths best blood in your service I 
Ah, yet r 

At this critical moment wniiams, the elderly 
footman, entered with lights, and I felt oom- 
polled to release her hand, especially as Jessica's 
brown eyes were fixed on me wUh a very odd 
expression in them, strangely oompounded of 
laughter and wrath, for she also had recognized 
Charlie's silhouette. 

Nothing could induce Miss Storm to remain 
ttiat night at Bosehur^ with only the protec- 
tion of servants. 

His fearfhl designs have so &r been frus- 
trated," she said, solemnly ; but who can tell 
bat that he may return at midnight with a gang 



^ desperadoes ; and there Is the plate, Jessica's 
oriental pearls, my diamonds, and my new 
French-^-*" Her voice faltered with emotion. 

No, you must not leave us unprotected this 
drea^hl, dreadfhl night I" 

Knowing the extent of the danger, I grace- 
ftilly yielded to her solicitations ; and after a 
delicious petU souper, I retired to a silken^ung 
French bedstead, at peace with myself and all 
the world. How happy Is the man whoke di- 
gestion and conscience are in good ordSer I 

The following day I retired to my bachelor 
apartments in town, and a day or two after- 
ward I received the following note from the 
hand of Kiss Pradentia : 

<*RosKmrB8T, June — . 
^Kt Yaluid Fribnd: Since that dreadM 
night last week, of which I need not remind 
you, my nerves have been in so fearfhUy agi- 
tated a state, that I have been utterly unable 
to attend to the ordinary avocations of life, and 
I feel that, unless I place myself in a position to 
deiy the midnight marauder, I shall never 
know another peacefid moment. (Ky hand 
trembled. Was she about to^in fttct, pro- 
pose f) At length, dear fdend, I have discov- 
ered wbat I have so frequently longed for, and 
you wis earn another claim to my everlasting 
gratitude if you will call at the place mentioned 
in the inclosed advertisement, and purchase 
the article mentioned in it, at any price. I in- 
close a blank check, which you will fill up as 
you may require. ^ Tours ever gratefhlly, 
" Pbudemtia. Storm.* 

The advertisement ran as follows ; 

A gentleman, about leaving the city, desires 
to part with a burglar-proof safe, a lock with a 
hundred thousand changes, and all modem im- 
provements. Call at No. — Blank street" 

To No. — Blank street I accordingly went, 
and found the advertiser to be a mercantile 
cousin of Charlie Vance's, whose business was 
taking him across the Atlantic. 

I saw the safe. I bought the safe, and per- 
sonally superintended its removal to Bosehurst, 
and at the same time conveyed to lOss Pra- 
dentia a sealed envelope, containing the word 
which was to act as an ^open sesame" to its 
intricate machinery. 

I did not see the ladles, for Miss Storm was 
slightly indisposed, and Jessica was out driving; 
so I returned to town, and, for a couple of days, 
heard no further tidings of the Inhabitants of 
Bosehurst. 

Charlie paid me a visit to bemoan his hard 
fitte. >&is curls were limp, his mustache droc^h 
ing, ana his meerschaum was but a weariness. 

He spoke words of wrath conneoted with 
Hiss Pradentia. He actuallv spoke of that es- 
timable woman as an '^apo^ectlo old dragon." 
He dashed his fist on the table ; he stalked up 
and down my modest apartments. 

I did not attempt to calm him. As weU 
might I have striven to emulate the perfonn- 
ance of the celebrated llon-feamer. 

rd marry her to-morrow," he cried, speak- 
ing, it is needless to observe, not of Hiss Pni- 
dentia. but of Jessica, If she'd on]^ have me : 
but all I can get her to say is, ^ Dear Charlie, I 
can't make op my mind to vex dear auntie f 
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Tbe blessed little angel I If I eoold only get 
some way of firlghtening or ooazlng the old wo- 
man into glTlng her consent I But if it was a 
thousand years, Pd wait for her P 

He groaned, and pnlled Tom's ears (my cat) 
until the unfortunate animal erected his back, 
and expectorated freely Into my Mend's coun- 
tenance, at tbe same time insinuating his sharp 
claws through the thin material of a portion of 
his suntmer garments. 

Ghariie sprang to his feet, upsetting his chair, 
and at the same moment a knock came at my 
door. 

CJome in," I called, and In answer to my 
summons it turned on its hinges, and 4tscloeed 
the portly form of Williams, the Storms' foot- 
man, standing on the threshold. 

" Good -morning, WllUams," I remarked, 
blandly. ''Any message firom the ladies this 
morning 

"Yes. most pertickler. You're wanted 
up at the cottage In the wust way," and what 
appeared to be the shadow of a smile passed 
over the well-drilled features of the admirable 
domestic. 

" What is the matter 1 I hope nottiing amiss 
with the ladies V* I inquired, auziously, while 
Charlie turned as white as his collar, and looked 
with fierce anxiety at the unconscious Williams. 

'' Oh, no, sir—at least, not quite ; leastways 
it's the safe." Here he paused, and laughed 
behind his hand. " Beg pardlng, sir, but Miss 
Storm 'ave been and put everything into that 'ere 
bturglar-proof safe, and she can't no ways get 
them out again — ^'er 'air too, sir, liand 'er teeth 
— she 'aye, indeed !" and Mr. Williams indulged 
in a second choking fit behind his hand, in 
which he was Joined by Ghariie, who roared 
forth his merriment In a manner I can liken to 
nothing but a cannonade* 

" She's forgotten the word !" he ejaculated, 
for I had told him the history of the safe, and a 
sudden gleam illumined his features. '' Go on, 
my man," he said to Williams ; *' let us hear 
the remainder." 

''Well, sir," continued tbe man, addressing 
me, " Miss Storm told me to ask if you'd come 
out and see to it, hand I brought the pony- 
carriage for to drive you there. She is in a 
hawfol way, she is I" 

I seized my hat, and was about to follow him 
down to the vehicle, when Ghariie seized mc, 
and poured a torrent of words into my ear, and 
suffice it to say, that as the bay ponies whirled 
me oir toward Bosehurst, a hired cab conveyed 
him in the same direction. 

Williams had not exaggerated the state of 
aflblrs at the cottage* ^ 

Kiss Prudentia, with her exquisite French 
ooiflhre replaced by a white towel, was seated 
before a large W||i>8ter's dictionary, endeavoi^ 
Ing, by diligent study of its columns, to recall 
the lost word, for she had lost the paper con- 
taining it, and it had completely sUpped from 
her by no means retentive memory. 

It might be the name of a Welsh mountain — 
indeed, she rather thought it was ; but then 
again there were a great many chances that it 
was not 

There was not a single article of value in the 
cottage, frt>m her own teeth. and diamonds to 
WilUams's tumlp-ehaped silver watch, that had 



not found its way into the capacious maw of 
the bipglar-proof safe. 

A large and brilliant gathering at the house 
of a fifth Avenue potentate would await her 
presence in vain, for how could she appear in 
society without those triumphs of French art 
which usually decorated her majestic person ? 

As my incompetency became manifest, lOss 
Prudentia's despair became acute, and in a 
burst of impatience she seized the poker, and 
commenced a vigorous assault with it on the 
door of the safe, but without making the least 
impression on it. 

At this crisis my sdategic talents came into 
play. I assumed the meditative attitude com- 
mon to all truly great men. I folded my arms 
and knitted my brows, and Miss Prudentia 
gazed at me with renewed hope in her coun- 
tenance. 

'^ My dear madame," I said, feelingly, and at 
the same time taking her hand in mine, " be- 
lieve me, I sympathUe deeply with your palnfUl 
position. Send for a mere callous locksmith to 
pick the lock of this treacherous article, and 
the public prints of this dtf will teem with 
paragraphs headed, 'Amusing Incident in 
Fashionable Circles.' The absence of your ad- 
mirable ^ I closed my eyes and waved my 

hand to signify that I alluded to the extremely 
delicate subject of her hair and teeth—" will be 
heartlessly commen^d on, and, In fkct, your 
prestige in society will more or less suffer. 
Now, I happen to know a person who can assist 
you out of this difficulty, and who, for his own 
sake, will be strictly reticent on the subject. 
This person's name is ^ 

" I resdly do not care what it is," said Miss 
Prudentia, " so long as he opens this dreadftil 
lock, and says nothing about It. I will give 
him anything he asks, I'm sure." 

Miss Prudentia Storm had a reputatton to 
keep up, as the most naturally got-up woman of 
her time -of life In New York, and the detention 
of her— not to put too fine a point on it — wig 
In durance vile racked her really fine feelinga 
dreadfully. 

" Miss Jessica," I said, turning to that moat 
charming of young women, who was standing 
beside me, a radiant Aurora, In a pink musUn 
morning-dress, and crimson roses stuck in the 
ribbon of her garden-hat, "yon will find the 
young man at the comer of the wire fenoe, 
shaded by the laurels. May I entreat of you to 
a^k him to step this way T' 

She flitted away like a bird, and in s few 
minutes we heard her light step tripping back, 
keeping harmonious time to a heavier one. 

I fixed an anxious eye on Miss Pmdentiaas 
the door swung open and disclosed the form of 
Charlie Yance standing on the threshold, and 
over his shoulder peeped the arch, brown eyes 
of the pretty Jessica. 

I am happy to say Miss Prudentia was open 
to reason. She possessed a logical mind, and as 
Ghariie, firom having been in his cousin^s confi- 
dence In the matter, could open the safe, and 
no one else could, and he was really doing very 
well at his profession, she graciously withdrew 
her Interdict, and withlA a short period I had 
the happiness of attending the wedding festlvl* 
ties of Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Yance. 
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FLORKNGI FANB'S TBIACHBBT. — * TOU WILL FOBOIYS MB, RALPH, WHIN TOU SBAB ALLy I CRUD, 
FALLING DOWN ON THB FLOOR 9B8IDB mu" 



Florenoe Fane's Treachery. 

How can I go back and repeat my sorrows? 
How can I tire the dreadful past over? And yet 
I feel that it is mj duty to do so — ^that others, by 
readin^^ my life, may be saved ft-om the pits 
wherein I hisye fallen and so nearly been wrecked 
and ruined forerer ! 

We lived alone — mother, Florence and I — ^in a 
larg^ old-fashioned house that had belonged to 
the! ranes from almost time immemorial. 

Florence was one of those exa uisitely beautiful, 
haughty blondes. Every one that saw her were 
enraptured by her ngaX magnificence, and, to 
judge b^ the devotees around herjfhrine, one would 
have mistaken her for a queen dr ancient days. 



Often I looked at my mother, my sister, and my 
dead father's portrait, and then gazed at my own 
reflection in the mirror. From whence came my 
olive complexion, my dreamy Italian eyes, my lon^, 
black hair ? Why was I small, almost elfish in 
appearance? Why, how could I be so entirely 
different to all the rest, that not even a single curve 
of my face betokened my relationship to them at 
all ? 'Was that the reason that Florence waa netted 
and caressed, while I was treated as a menial 

Often I asked myself these questions, and 
hated m v own dusky self with all the intensity of 
my quick, passionate nature. 

Years passed. Among those who came to the 
house was one Ralph Stuveysant. From the first 
I felt attracted toward him a? I bed never be<*n ^v 
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mortal before, but in pnoportion to- my lore— for 
k>ve it woi— I became colder and more reserved. 

At last he met me alone one day. 
Why do jou avoid me, Isab^f" he asked, as 
I tried to pass him. 

** Avoid vou?" I returned. " I waa not aware 
of it." 

" Ton are aware of it. Isabel," he responded, 
passionately, and jon ao it tor a purpose 1 Tou 
know that I love vou, my dark-eyed oarling, and 
yet you hate me I" 

A t|irill passed over me. All the hot blood in 
my body surged through my veins. Ralph loved 
me! 

''Love mel" I echoed. ''Impossible! Are 
you not betrotiied to mv sister Florence V* 

'* Never!" he eiaculatod. "I never spoke a 
word to her which could be misconstrued into 
that of love. I have never loved any one else 
but you, Isabel Fane. I shall never love another 1" 

At last we were enffaffed. I accepted the hap- 
piness Providence had urust upon me. 

Then we went to mv mother. I never saw such 
a look of hatred settle upon any human face as 
upon hers when she gave ner consent. 

After Ralph was gone, she called me into a 
room where there were only herself and Florence 
present. 

"What have you done, yon viper f" she de- 
manded. " I knew I was nourishing a serpent in 
my bosom, that would some day turn and sting 
me ! You have stolen Florence's lover from her ; 
and yet, if Ralph Stuveysant knew who or wh<U 
•^a were, he would turn from you as from a rep- 

"Who or what I am?" I exclaimed. *'I am 

" Thank Qod, no ! No drop of my blood 
courses in your veins ! Let me tell you what 
you are. Ky husband had a sister who was 
as frail as she was fair. She eloped from her 
homo with an Italian, and her name was forgotten. 
At last she returned home, with an infant in her 
arms. They took her in— she was insane— no 
coherent word passed her lips— she died! My 
husband, knowing you to be a child of shame, 
took you in, and I have brought you up. This is 
the way you have repaid my kindness ! And if 
Ralph Stuveysant knew this, knew your origin, 
do you think he would take a nameless nobody to 
hislieartr" 

My heart sank within me. Ralph was proud, 
audi— was what? I do not know how 1 Uvea 
throueh the few succeeding moments. I thought 
my lira was leaving me then and there. 

"I wiU teU him all," I murmured at last "I 
will throw myself on his mercy !" 

At that moment Florence arose np and stood 
before me. 

" Dare you reveal that secret to him !" she said, 
haughtily. " You shall not bring shame on our 
name. Keep the filthy knowledge to yourself, and 
may it eat uke a canker-worm into your heart ! 

Qol" 

I crept out of the room. I cannot describe the 
anffuish which swept over me, and yet beneath it 
aU there was one thrill of joy— I would not lose 
Ralph— I was not to toll him the secrete and thw 
woMlisp Ut 

Oh! if 1 had not yielded to that thought! If I 
had only dared to tell him all, and braved his 
scorn then, how many, many days, and weeks, 
and months of pain I would have saved myself! 

Nevertheless I «oa« changed. It wore upon me. 
I was as proud, ah ! even prouder than them, and 
the knowledge of mv unknown birth was worse 
than ti^ bitterness of death ! 

But I will hasten. We were married, I as 
Imbd Fane/ 

For the first few weeks I was happy. I tried to 



forget what they had told me, a&d partly SQi 
ceeaed. 

One morning a note was handed tc me. I tort 
it opeq, while a strange, n«rvoua tiocoff peflscd 
over me. 

"My darling child," it said. ««I am lying dck, 
perhaps dying. . Come to me." 

I wondered what it meant, and yet my heart 
told me only too well. This strange note must be 
from my/dU^r— no one else woukI call me their 
child. 

I did not stop to think. I concealed the letter 
in my bosom, 1 put on my hat, and slipped out. 
I went to Uie hotel mentioned. I inquired for the 
stranjger. I was shown into a room where a man 
lay uok. 

I went to the bedside. 

"lam Mrs. Stuveysant," I said. "What do 
you want of me?" 

"IsabeL does your heart not teU you?" he 
cried. " I am your father !" 

I looked down into his face. It was a dark, 
swarthy, sunburned faoe, but I felt no love creep 
into my heart for him. 

"Your ohUd. am I?" I asked. "Was my 
mother your wire?" 

" No,^ he said, slowly ; " but, nevertheleai, you 
•retiMfM." 

Our interview at first was stormy, but mipathr 
at last overcame me. He wiu my father, I 
thought, and I would do my best for him. But 
how was I to tend him ? I did not dare to toll 
Ralph, and I was bewildered. At last I promised 
to visit him at least once a day in dissuise. 

For a week I kept my word. I had a hard time 
avoiding Ralph. I even began to think that he 
looked with a suspicious eye upon me. And dur- 
ing the time, I loathed the man that claimed me aa 
his child, more and more. 

One day when I returned home I found « letter 
awaiting me. 

" The master has been in and gone away," my 
maid said. " He asked for you, and after ne was 
gone, Miss Florence brought this letter over." 

I opened it. 

"I have diacovered your perfidy at last. I 
watohed you on your stolen visits to your nar». 
mour. iknow hia character— I know ail ! I am 
ffoing away, so as not to meet yon, and my advioa 
IS for you to leave Feml^igh as aoon aa possible. 

"KiLLPH." 

I did not faint. That which I had most dreaded 
had come to pass — ^Ralph had found all out, he 
had forsi^en me. I went down to the man, and 

told him. 

" My child, I am strong enough to go away," 
he aaia. " I will go away with you. I will trv all 
in my power to recompense you for the evil I nave 
brougnt upon you." 

I was too much troubled to think for myaelf. 
Ralph had left; this man had been beloved by mr 
mother once. I went with him. I left no word 
behind me. I Intonded to bb aa ono dead to my 
old home forever. 

A week later, when we wm In the oity, the 
man walked over to me. 

" Do you know I have been playing a part, 
Isabel?*^ he aaked. 

The strange light in his wicked fsce frightened 
me. I shivered. 

" I am fu}< your father," he continued; " I have 
been but the mstrument in Florenoe Ftee's handa 
to revenge herself with. She found me in the 
city— ahe told me vour story— ahe induoed me to 
so there, and enact the part of your father. She 
told Ralph that I waa an old lover of yours— slv,> 
told him when to wateh you. You know how 
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bM succeeded. Be will Bever take tou back, and 
jon haa better throw your lot in with mine 

I drank in ererj word that the monster uttered. 
I now law how completely ihej had duped me. 

"Tonr repatation is already gone," he contin- 
ued. "Your old home rings with the news of 
your elopement. There is no use for you to at:- 
tempt to resist fate !" 

I listened to no more. I rushed out of the 
house Bke one insane. He did not follow me. I 
think he thought I would return. 

It was near dusk. I ran, as if possessed, to- 
ward the water. How good it looked— how I 
longed for death I 

1 remembered nothing more until I was lying 
in the cabin of a ship. I looked up. A strange 
face was bendins oyer me. I looked again. There 
was something familiar, and yet not familiar, in 
that face, whion attracted me. 

"Where am If" I asked. "Why did you not 
lei me die?'' I wafled, as the truth that I had been 
rescued from death burst in upon my mind. 

" Hush, child V* he said, gently ; but there was 
a foreign accent on his tongue. God gave life — 
He alone must take it I" 

I told him all my pitiful story — told him aa if I 
bad known him for years. 

A strange look swept oyer him. 
Tour motber'a namet" he gasped. 

" Isabel Fane." 

"Mr wifel Thank Gk>d, my child— found at 
last I'^he sobbed, as he drew me to his bosom. 

I did not resist his embrace. My heart told me 
he spoke the truth. 

" Oh ! tell me all," I said ; and as soon as he be- 
came calm enough to speak, he did. 

"I loved your mother," he said: "but her 
brother objected to our marrying. We eloped. 
We were married in this city, and she sailed in 
the sUp of which I was captain, for Italy, with 
me. We returned here : you were bom. i left 
her here in the city, while I would make one toj- 
aga without her. My ship was wrecked, and it 
was a Ions while before I returned. When I did, 
it was to ^nd her gone-Hnimna. They told me 
where she had boaraed last— that she heard of my 
loss, as she supposed, and went insane. She took 
her child, ana wandered away. I went to her old 
home. They told me she was dead, and her child 
also. I haye been a miserable man since !" 

I knew his story was true — ^I had no doubts. 

"And now, my dear," he continued, "your 
grieyous wrone snail be righted." 

Ha went with me to the hotel where I had left 
my pretended father* Together we faced the 
dttnon. 

" Tou personated tm/' my rightful father said, 
sternly, *'to my dear dauuiter, and you must 
come Dack to Femleigh, and confess your wrong- 
doing, or I will blow your brains out.^' 

He drew a pistol as he spoke, and presented U 
to his head. The yillain trembled. He promised 
to do as he wished him. We all started for Fern- 
lei^ We went direct to my home. It was 
closed— Ralph had gone away— to Bnrope, they 
toldosl 

I was dumb with despair 1 Ralph was gano 1 

" Tou shall yet be righted," my father said. 

He almost carried me to the omce of a justice 
of the peace. He told his story, displayed his old 
marriage certificate with Isabel Fane, and proved 
his identitr. Then he compelled the demon that 
had ruined my name to tell his story, and make 
anaildayHtok 

Before night the details were all oyer the town, 
and a thousand tongues talking of haughty Flor- 
ence Fane's eyil scheme to sepante Ralph and me. 

My father had to leave me. I went back to 
h's home, to wait for his return. No one 



knew where he had gonoT-that was, to write to ' 
him — nor when he would retrum. 

Mrs. Fane sold her property, and, with Flounce, 
she left forever. 

Months passed* I was lonely— despairing. 
Ralph would never, never come back, I said to 
myself. Suddenly he walked into the house. Pe 
looked at me, 1 at him. 

" What does this meant" he demanded, sternly. 
" How dare you come back heret" 

" Tou will forgive me, Ralph, when you hear 
all," I cried, falling down on tne floor beside him, 
and clutching at his feet. 

I do not know how I told him the story. It must 
have been in a sort of a wild, impetuous way ; but 
at la^t he understood me! 

He clasped me to his bosom— he kissed me^H>ur 
reconciliation was complete I 

"If you had only told me," he said, ''aUthis 
might have been saved I This has been an almost 
fatal mistake." 

I never saw Florence or her mother after. 

My father came home to live with us. We were 
happy— the past was forgotten! 



Saved X^rom Death. 

Clitb and I were engaged to be married, 
and had been bo about three montha We had 
known each other a great many years ; and he 
often came down to the rectory^ tiU one day, 
in a very unromantlc manner, he asked me if i 
would be hl8 wife ; and though there had been 
none of the slghings and Jealousiea and heart- 
burnings we read about, I knew that, In my 
foolish, little way, I was very fond of Clive : 
and feeling how good and true-hearted and 
strong he was, and how glad I ought to be that 
he would stoop to such a poor, little, insignlfi- 
oant girl as I was. I looked up in nis brave, 
handsome fitce, which I oould hardly see tor 
the tears swimming in my eyes, and then I 
said I would; and then for a while I was 
clasped close to his breast ; and it seemed to 
me that there could be no more care or trouble 
in this world, and all that I had to do was to 
nestle there to be safe from an Ufe-Btorms to 
come. He kissed me then, gently and lov- 
ingly; and somehow I felt very happy — so 
hftPP7) that when my uncle, who had brought 
me up from a child, came into the room, I did 
not flinch hastily away, but went to him (juletly, 
and clung to his arm, whUe Cllye, in his bold 
open way, said: "Mr. Grace, Maiy has pro- 
mised to be my wife." 

Uncle shook hands with him wannly, and 
patted my cheek as he drew me closer to him ; 
and after that, matters went on In a.very quiet, 
unexciting way for three months, CUye com- 
ing down on Saturday night, and staying tUl 
Monday morning, when he returned to his 
office in the city, and in those days we used 
quietly to talk about the ftiture : how in years 
to come we were to be married, and bow we 
were to plan and oontriye about our little in- 
come, taking a cottage somewhere six or eight 
miles from town, and living very sparingly— 
because GUve^s salary was anything but high. 
Our planning, though, was needless ; for one 
day Clive came down in great haste, and I 
could see by his fkoe that he had important 
news to communicate ; and so it proved. He 
had been asked by his employers, a large mer- 
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chant firm, whether he would like to accept 
another appointment 

But is it advantageoos V* I asked. 
Yes." be said, In a quiet, strknge way ; " six 
hundred a year." 

Siz hundred a year, CUve P I exclaimed ; 
" why, we shall be rich." 

'^Rioh, yes," he said, taking my hand; *^but 
there is a drawback." 
"A drawback?" 
Tee; I must sign an agreement to serve them 
for six years certain." 

^< Well," I said, but Is that not advantage- 
ous ?" 

Perhaps," he said, looking very hard in my 
eyes as he spoke ; but I have not told you 
where it is." 

Not abroad, dive !" I exclaimed, as a sud- 
den pang shot throagh me. 

Yes, love, abroad — in Java — at a Dutch sta- 
tion." 

" But you cannot accept it, Cllve— six years — 
yon wiU not leave me f" Then I checked my- 
8^, as I thought of my selfishness, and it 
struck me that I was going to be a stumbling- 
block in his path, when fortune was within his 
grasp. 

Do you wish me to g^e It up, Mary V* he 
said. 

" Yes— no, no, Cllve ! I am selfish !" I ex- 
claimed ; " you must not throw it up— it would 
be destroying your fhture prospects. It seems 
hard to bear— hard to wait for six years ; but 
we must be patient." 

I could say no more, fbr the tears I had 
striven to keep back would come ; but the next 
moment he held me sobbing in his arms as he 
whispered : 

Is there no other way of getting over the 
difficulty, darling?" 

I looked up in his face, for, for a few mo- 
ments, I did not see what he meant ; but the 
next minute I was clinging to him, weeping 
silently ; and so it fell out, that at eighteen I 
was my dear husband^s girlish little wife, so 
girlish, that, as we ascended the side of the 
great ship Batavian at Gravesend, I saw the 
sailors whispering to one another, and I felt my 
cheeks bura, because I knew that they were 
saying I was such a mere child. For it was all 
like a dream — that hurried wedding, and the 
hasty preparation fbr our voyage. My uncle 
had said that It would be suicidal for Cllve to 
give up so good an appointment ; and. though 
he felt it bitterly, he considered with Cllve that 
six years was too long a separation. ^< Had tt 
been tliree," he said, **he would have con^ 
sidered It our duty to wait." But as it was for 
a longer period, he yielded easily to Clive's 
solicitations ; and, In one short fortnight, an 
was settled ; farewells had been said, and the 
great ship was slowly sailing down the ever- 
widening river. 

It seemed so strange, so wonderfhl, that it re- 
quired at times the reassuring touch of Cllve's 
hand to make me realize the fact that we were 
bidding fhrewell to the old country. But so it 
was ; and, though my heart was sore at parting 
£rom my uncle, yet that sorrow was mingled 
with so much nappiness, that I fear I did not 
think enough of his pain. 

The days glided by, even as the great ship 



•glided past the shores of the old country, and 
soon we had seen the last of the great rock-point 
which they told me was the lizard, and we were 
far at sea. 

Had I been a queen, I could not have bad 
more attention paid to me ; the captain, mates, 
and even the humMest sailor alwi^had a smile 
for me ; and as we reached In time the hotter 
regions, there was always a summons, and the 
best place reserved for poor little me when- 
ever flying-flBh, or dolphins, or a shark waa in 
sight 

The days grew into weeks, and with inmost 
Invariably pleasant weatlier, the ship sailed on. 
There seemed no danger— nothing to M^pre- 
hend ; and, as I sat with the soft brelezefiinning 
my cheeks, all the perils of the sea of which I 
had read seemed so distant and impossible, that 
I could hardly believe the gentle, rippling 
waves, and the soft, cloud-flecked sky, could 
possibly be guilty of the cruelties of which we 
hear. 

At last, though, came a cloud, and that cloud 
seemed to settle upon my husband's brow. I 
asked him the reason, and he unwillingly told 
me that it was on account of the vessel. 

It was upon one soft, tropical evening that I 
elicited that response flrom him ; and, as be 
spoke, he drew me closer to him as we leaned 
over the side, looking down at the glittering 
starlight reflected from the dark bosom of the 
sea. 

Are you keeping anything flrom me, Cllve?" 
I said, gently. Am I not to share the trouble 
as well as the happiness of life ?" 

Trouble, little one," he said— trouble 
ought never to come near you." 

'^But I should not be happy if I felt that I 
did not share all, Cllve. By keeping me in ig- 
norance, you would be inflicting ttie very 
trouble n-om which you would screen me." 

^'Beaten with my own weapons," he said, 
lightly ; and then, in an undertone : " I am un- 
easy, darling, about the vessel." 

But why ?" I said. What Is there to make 
you uneasy ?" 

Look along the deck and tell me what you 
see." 

"What do I see ? The man at the steering- 
wheel, the men of the watch, and the four men 
pumping." 

Cllve was silent 

"What makes you uneasy, then?" I asked 
after a while. 

" Darling," he said, " If you had not asked 
me, I should not have told you ; but I cannot 
bring myself to seem wanting in confidence. 
Have you not noticed any clumge in Captain 
Webster and Mr. Green ?" 

" They have seemed a little more cheerfhl 
and merry than usual," I said. 

" In the cabin— yes ; but when on deck It 
has not been so. Mary, darling, I fear there is 
trouble at hand ; those four men pumping looks 
ominous." 

" Ominous ?" 

"Yes, love. Three days ago, one man was 
employed pumping; the next day, two men 
were at work at once, and they were rdieved 
again and again ; yesterday, fbur men were 
pumping all day till evening ; to-day, it was 
commenced at daybreak, and orders have, I 
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kium, been glren that It 1b to be kept up all 

<^'Aiid wbat does that mean r I asked, though 
I felt that I knew what the answer would be. 

^It means, love, that we are a thooBand 
miles from any land, and that the ship has 
sprang a leak." 

I was only a weak girl then, and very young, 
00 that perhaps my emotion may be excused : 
Ibr I felt a strange catching of my breath, and 
a sense of dread stealing over me ; but I tried 
hard to master It all, and I don't think my 
▼olce shook as I laid my hands on Cllve's 
breast, and said: ''Dear husband, we are In 
the hands of the Almighty : let us nope that In 
our weakness we are magnifying the peril.'' 

He caught my hands in bis, and held me at 
anns'-length for a few moments, gazing down in 
my eyes. ''And Pve been thinking you a 
timid little girl, Mary r he exclaimed, at length. 
" God bless you I Tours is indeed a brave little 
heart." ' 

We were Interrapted by a little display of 
excitement forward, and in the dim light we 
could see that the captain and both the mates 
were there. Orders were hurriedly given, and 
soon there was the clanking noise of another 
pump hard at work, with the plashing of the 
water as it streamed down over the side. 
Lanterns were busily moving about, now on 
deck, now disappearing below. Then I heard 
caUs for the carpenter, and the captain giving 
loud orders ; and soon after there was a good 
deal of bustle close to the ship's bows ; and 
Olive explained to me that they were drawing 
a sail under the bottom of the ship, so as to tiy 
and stop the flood of water, for it was evident 
tiukt the danger was growing greater. 

AH through that long, dark night we staid 
on deck, listening to the clanking noise of the 
pumps, and the rippling plash of the water as 
it ran over the side ; but Vhen morning broke, 
it was evident that the danger was not lessened. 
The captain looked pale and anxious, and there 
was a suUen, discontented look about the men, 
who could only with difficulty be prevailed 
upon to keep to their work of pumping. About 
midday they broke out into open mutiny, and re- 
ftised to pump any longer ; for the carpenter, 
having been sent below, came up with so bad a 
report ttiat the men left their work directly, 
and, in spite of commands, and even threats, 
they set their officers at defiance, and began to 
make preparations for leaving the ship, 

'^Look here, Cap'n Webster," said an old, 
bluff-looking sailor, ''we're ready enough to 
obey, only it alnt no good to stop here, with 
the ship sinking under us. The murder's out 
now, and what's the good ol fighting against it ? 
She's started a plank, that's what she's done, 
and all the pumps, and twice as many more, 
could not keep the water under." 

*'John Jackson," said the captain, "you're 
the last man I should have thought would turn 
against your captain." 

" So I am, cap'n— hang me if I alnt," said 
Qie man. " It's no good, lads ; I'm under or- 
ders agakn. Who's coming on my side ?" 

Three more men came out of the little group, 
and followed the bluff old sailor to where the 
captain and the mates were standing In front of 
us; but the rest of the crew went on stolidly 



placing water and provisions in a cojuple of the 
boats, and at last launched them, and were 
about to push oft without a word, when Oaptain 
Webster threw them in a compass, and gave 
them directions which course to steer. 

Five minutes after they were rowing swiftly 
away, when, for the first time, Glive spoke : ^' Is 
there no chance of saving the vessel, Oaptain 
Webster?" 

** No, sir," was the reply ; not the slijghtest 
In two hours she will have gone down." 

I shivered as I heard these words, lDut I tried 
to smile as Give glanced round 9/t me ; and 
then, for the next hour, busy preparations for 
leaving the vessel were carried on. 

The boat left was large and roomy, and upon 
its being launched, sails, masts and cordage 
were pU^ed inside, with quite a heavy store of 
water and provisions, every man working hard, 
and though they smiled at my efforts, I ran 
backward and forward from the cabin, carrying 
necessaries for our use. 

But at last aU was declared to be in readiness, 
and I was lowered over the side, OUve quickly 
taking his place with me in the boat, where 
there were ahready the four sailors ; then came 
the two mates, and lastly the captain. 

"Tou bear witness, gentlemen," h^ said, 
"that I left nothing undone, and that it wa& 
not until every effort had foiled that I left my 
ship." 

He would have said more, but something 
which caught his eye made him shout to the 
men to seize their oars ; and then, aU together, 
they rowed hard away from the ship's side. 

At first I did not know why this was done, 
but I soon saw that it was to avoid the vortex 
which the sinking vessel would cause ; for, be- 
fore five minutes had elapsed, the great ship 
began to roll slowly from side to side, and^then, 
in spite of myself, I uttered a cry as it gave a 
plunge forward, and seemed to dive down out 
of sight, leaving us alone upon the surface of 
the great waters. 

The night came on, and passed slowly away, 
affecting us all with a deep feeling of awe as we 
thought of the frail defense we had against 
death. To us the vast ocean, heaving so slowly 
and regularly beneath, seemed then like the 
threshold of eternity ; and I know that I trem- 
bled as I clung to poor Olive's arm, in spite of 
bis encouraging words. But very little was 
said that night, and I know that no one slept ; 
but we all sat watching and longing Sot the 
morning. 

At another time I could have remained rapt 
with wonder and Joy at the glorious sunrise, 
which fiooded the whole surface of the sea with 
orange and gold ; but there was the sense of the 
great solitude oppressing me always, while 
around me were the pale, haggard faces of men 
who knew the perilous strait in which we lay. 

As the morning broke, though, the captain 
rose up In the bows, and stood looking around 
in every direction, to try if hQ xsould make out 
where the other boats were, but, though he 
tried again and again, he could see nothing ; 
and we felt that we were alone. It was not a 
time for repining, however, and every man s^t 
busily to work, arranging such things as we had 
In the boat ; then a little mast was set up, and 
a sail hoisted, which the soft breeze gently 
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filled ; and the boat began to go lightly over 
the swelL After a short consnltation, the eap> 
tain determined to sail for the Island of Am- 
sterdam, a tiny ^ck In mld-ocean, bnt a place 
that might prove to ns a haven of reftige till a 
passing vessel conld ta^e ns off : finr, though at 
the present time the sea and SKy were serene 
and bright^ we did not know how soon a storm 
mi^ht arise to engolf our little ftail boat 

One — two— three days we sailed on ; and then 
came a change — a fierce wind blowing from the 
very direction In which onr Island lay. First, 
the sky grew black with clouds, while the sea 
became white and foaming, the waves each 
moment curling up more and more fiercely, tiU 
they beat against the sides and splashed over. 
The boat's course was altered, the sail lowered 
all but a tiny portion, and then the little vessel 
began to ride swlMy over the waves, now leap- 
ing up a great hill of water, hanging balanced 
on the foamy ridge, and then plunging and 
gliding down into a depth firom which it seemed 
impossible that we could ever rise. Then 
came a time when every one except the cap- 
tain, who sat pale and stem, steering the boat, 
began to bail out the water which constantly 
dashed over the sides. Even I would have 
helt)ed, but every one smiled, and tried to 
make the part of the boat I was in more com- 
fortable, by putting up a portion of the sail, so 
as to screen me from the spray, which was now 
Icily cold. 

It might be thought that In such a time oi 
trouble men would have been moved by selfish 
thoughts ; bnt it was not so, for again and 
again It seemed to me that I was made the 
first consideration. When biscuit and water, 
or wine, 'Were passed around, I received always 
the first share ; and all through that wild and 
fearftil time, even the roughest sailor there was 
ready to show me respect, and try to do some 
little act to prove his willingness to serve me. 

For a whole week we were borne along 
through that great chaos of troubled waters, 
each moment expecting some huge wave to 
engulf us ; and then slowly the tempest began 
to abate. First, the wind went down, and then 
by slow degrees the waves — so slowly, though, 
that losing care, now that ttie peril was sup- 
posed to be great, one of ttie sailors, who was 
steering, allowed a wave to wash right in, 
deluging the boat from end to end, so that it 
seemed about to sink, and I clung to Cllve, 
feeling that our last hour had come. 

The conftLsion caused by this sudden danger 
made matters worse : and two of the men 
plunged overboard with an oar each, to keep 
themselves afioat, for they felt that the boat 
was going down. Bnt a few words from Gap- 
tain Webster restored confidence : and. in spite 
of &tlgue. the water was attacked, so that each 
moment tne vessel rose higher, and at last was 
entirely free once more. 

It was two days, though, before the sun once 
again shone out to cheer our disconsolate 
state — disconsolate, indeed ; for. In the time of 
peril, the Utile water-casks had been washed 
or thrown out^ while the greater part of our 
provisions had floated away, at a time when 
every thought had been devoted toward keep- 
ing afloat. The biscuit was saturated, and we 
.were all cold and numbed with being so long 



shivering in the water. It almost seemed to , 
chill our very hearts, when, upon examination 
being made of each bag and case of provision, 
they were, without exception, found to have 
been destroyed by exposure. 

Looking will not mend it, ttylads,** said 
the captain, bravely. hot us be hopefiil, and 
fight ihrough it all as well as we can. Kev^r 
despair; and recollect 'that we have a charge 
here to save as well as ourselves.** 

He pointed to me as he spoke, and the men 
gave a fitint cheer, as, in accordance with his 
orders, the sail was once more well hoisted, 
the boat trimmed, and we were once more 
skimming over the sea. 

Night, morning— night, morning, succeeding ^ 
each other, for I dont know how many strange 
and misty days of horror, with a gnawing pain 
of hunger tormenting us, and the pains of 
thirst becoming hourly more and more unbear- 
able. Captain Webster held up bravely, and 
encouraged us all *, but we could only see that 
we were sailing on to our death— a death of 
torment, with the burning sun above us, and 
the mocking water around, ever tantalizing, 
and, as It were, asking us to drink, as it lapp^ 
musically against the frail sides, foaming, 
sparkling, and pure. But the captain's advice 
was not always taken, and though with a faint 
smile upon bis lip, Mr. Green, the first-mate, 
owned to his weakness, be persisted, during 
one frantio fit of agony, in drinking desperately 
the draught that should hasten his end ; for 
soon he grew delirious, starting as if spoken to, 
then leaping up, and wanting to alter the direc- 
tion of the boat's head ; while, when a couple 
of the sailors tried to restrain him, their weak- 
ness was such that he thrust them aside, and 
they sank back In their places, helplessly gaz- 
ing at him as he climbed over the boat* s thwarts, 
pt^ed the rope which^eld the sail aside, and 
muttering angrily, trampled on me as he made 
at the captain who was steering. Cllve tried to 
stay him ; and in ej^ite of my effort to restrain 
it, I uttered a loud scream, for the poor crea- 
ture seemed to catch his foot in my dress : and 
before we were aware of it, he made a lurch 
sideways, and fell heavily into the water. 

For a few^ moments we were all petrified : 
but the captain altered the boat's conrse, and 
ran back to the spot where the mate had dis- 
appeared ; but though we ran to and fro for 
some time, and every eye was gazing intently 
upon the Umpld water, we saw no more of the 
poor mate ; and for toe rest of that evening I 
sat with my head bowed down upon my knees, 
praying that help might come. 

The silence that reigned on board that litte 
boat was almost startling ; but it was engen- 
dered of despair, and when in the pale moon- 
light I looked up again, it was to have that 
despair which was in my breast augmented by 
the fixed stare In poor Clive's eyes. 

I did not know it then, but I learned It after- 
ward, that my share of the food and water had 
been daily augmented by the half of his, and 
now it seemed that he was dying, and that I 
was to lose my sole protector. I fiung myself 
frantically at Ills feet, and tried to speak : but my 
mouth was parched and dry. I looked rotmd 
for help, but it was only to gaze upon four im- 
passive, stony figures, whose fixed and heavy 
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tyen responded not to mj appeaL The;re was a > 
smile, ihougb, npon poor C3ive*8 fitce ^a he felt 
my anna clasp him, and slipping from his seat, 
lower and lower, he sat at last in the hottom of 
the hoat with his head resting upon my hreast| 
while the sl^ of content that he gave sent a 
shudder through me, tat my heart whiq;>ered 
that It was his last 

^Tlirow some water In his foee— moisten his 
tutfr,** whispered a harsh roiee, which I did not 
recognize as the captain's } hut I tried to obey 
it, and bathed my husband's forehead, though 
apparently without elfect, for he lay motionless, 
his arms OghUy circling me, and his eyes hall 
closed ; and then It was that, with my bodily 
power momentarily growing weaker, my men- 
tal ikcultles seemed to become more active, aod 
my tears tad taat as I thought how hard it was 
Ibr him so young and brave to die thus early, 
▲t ttanes I asked myself whether I was to blame 
—whether I ought not to have dissuaded him 
from accepting this post— to have been content 
with less brilliant prospects at home. I felt 
that it was for my sake he had accepted it, and 
this was to be the end ! 

That long, long night passed ; and with the 
rising sun I gazed upon Olive's fhce to And it 
■till and placid as if In sleep. The captain, 
who was the only man who moved, seemed to 
me— Ibr all I saw was in a dreamy, misty way^ 
to secure the rudder, and then crawl forward, 
when he inreaBed a scrap of biscuit into my hand, 
and from a bottle would have poured a few 
drops between my lips, when one of the sailors 
snatched at it. There was a momenta struggle, 
and the precious liquid fell over the side, the 
sailor making a dash at it, and Ihlling half over 
the boat's edge, to lie with his fiftce in the wa- 
ter, too weak to struggle back till the captain 
and the stout old sailor dragged him in ; but the 
bottle was gone. 

A time of bright golden mlBt, with a red-hot 
globe seeming to scorch my head, and a time 
of dense black darkness, the one mingled with 
and running into the other. Then pleasant 
visions of green fields and bubbling streams, 
with delicious melting fruits hanging over the 
bright glistening waters. Then the old days, 
with Olive half supporting me as we wandered 
In the pleasant lanes, talking of the happy tar 
tnre. Then, again, the golden glowing haze, 
and the burning heat, the muttering of voices, 
the soft fluttering of the sail : and then once 
more the black darkness, mingled now with the 
hissing as of mighty winds ; and then it seemed 
as if my head sank upon my husband's neck, 
and that I went to sleep. 

And it was so, but it was almost the long 
deep of death ; and so near had been the end, 
that it was not until after days of unremitting 
attentton that reason returned, and I found that 
I was lying in a cot in a dimly shaded cabin. 
For a long time I could not realize the past — 
could not understand where I was. There was 
the heaving motion of a vessel, the wash- 
wash " of the water hurrying by, and occasion- 
ally a heavy fbotstep upon the deck overhead. 
But at last came a sign, apparently close at 
hand, followed by a rustling noise ; and turn- 
ing my curious eyes in the direction, it was for 
them to encounter my husband's fhce, but so 
care-worn, pallid, and anxious, as to be almost 



unrecognizable. The next moment mv feeble , 
arms were round his neck, and the tears of 
thanklhlness were flowing, for I knew that we 
were saved. \ 

fiaved, indeed ; but how near had been our 
end may be divined when I relate that the 
merchantman which pi<^ed us up passed us in 
the night; but the white saU of our boat at- 
tracted the attention of a sailor, and upon the 
vessel's course being changed, the impression 
at first was that the duty to be performed was 
to afford Christian burial— a rite Indeed needed 
by the three sailors. Captain Webster a^d the 
second mate being the only other surviv<l^s. 

A month later, weak, and the shadows of our 
former selves, we were landed at Madras, the 
destination of the vessel which had picked, us ^ 
up ; and soon after, but with many a shiver qf 
dread, we re-embarked, to reach Java in safety. 
It was not for many months that I recovered 
from a strange nervous depression, whose effect 
was constantly to bring before me, in all the, 
vividness of reality, those terrible hours when 
all seemed shrouded In a golden haze, whose 
scorching heat burned asd wasted the llft^ 
within me. But by degrees came restored 
health and the calmness of strengthened nerves. 
We learned afterward that the two boats with 
the crew were also picked up, after many dasrs 
of fearfol sufforing, similar to that which 
marked with indelible lines the forehead of my 
husband — a glance at which at any time is suf- 
ficient to bring back to memory our fearftd 
peril, and the manner in which we were Saved 
from Death. 



Tried to be a Bootblack. 

"Run away; don't you see I'm in a hurry t 
What is it you want— a penny f Here is one. Off 
with you now." 

And the broker turned away, and in a second 

had forgotten all about the litUe pleading face 
lifted to his : but still the urchin linffered, appar- 
ently compelled, in spite of the rebuff just re- 
oeived, to remain. 

"Well, well: what is it nowt Didn't I give 
you the penny r' said the gentleman, again forced 
to notice his companion. Just lilce me. There 
i% is. now; and don't come after me again in a 
week." 

" It isn't the pennies I want, sir," said the boy, 
lifting to the astonished broker a pair of magnin- 
oent dark eyes, which someway, strange as it was, 
there in the whirl and hurry of business, seemed 
to recall singing birds, green fields, and moonlight 
rambles. 

For a full moment this man of stocks liTCd over 
again a delirious past, in which just such a pair 
of eyes looked down into his heart, and made 
earth seem like a Paradise. The low, quivering 
tones caUed him again to the present 

** It isn't the pennies I want, sir, at least not 
these pennies ; but I do want to ask a favor of you. 
I am trying to raise a dollar and a half to buy a 
box of olacking and a brush and bench. I ve 
tried eveiylhing else in the world except ibis and 
begging. Someway I can't beg. I thought mav- 
be you would ask the gentlemen in your office to 
help me make it up ; and then, when I get started, 
I'U come down and black your boots until you are 
aUpaid." 

The large, lustrous eyes were full of tears ; but 
the brave little fellow heroically Icept tLem from 
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I know a dollar pjxd a half it a go6d dieal of 

inonej."' 

A enasily smile played round the broker's month 
at this lalst •rema^E. Memory unacconntably 
haunted hiin^ The boy's presence 'had brought 
with it an atmosphere of peace a^d purity and 
lore. New Y6rk Central and Rock Island were 
entirely forsotten. The roarins' of bqlls and the 
srowling of bears seemed to have chanced into 
delidons little tremnlants, and soft whimrs ol> 
undying affection. The wind blew throuj^h the 
trees again; the whipnowills hooted from their 
branches ; a pair of sott arms were wound around 
his neck, his head pressed fondly to a shoulder 
long since dead to hmi. 



OTerflowingy and stood perfectly still to receive 
his answer. 

" This Is deuced strange^'' muttered the broker^ 
more^to himself than his compaikion. ** Deuced 
strange I What did ryou come to fiM for; eh? 
Why not to ihat ffentleman f or that? Why did 
you single me out to ask the favor from f* 

" Why. I must single aomebody out, you know/' 
replied/ tne child. ** More than a week I have 
been tryine to do this, but you've always been so 
busy. I couldn't seem to get a chance.'' 

' "But why hadn't you asked some one else who 
didn't appear so busy f " 

"Because you looked pleasant; that's why; 
and I didn't feel afraid of you as I did of the rest 
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What did^it mean? he asked himself. And still 
the ^«er eyes looked into his. 

''What the dickens are you dreaming about?'' 
sang out a bretber-broker. *'Vm after some Rock 
Island. What have you got there V 

"Ten shares, if you want," replied our friend. 
"Wait a minute, my son " — in a soft aside to his 
young companion! and back a^rain went the 
dreamer to the excitmg traffic of the street. ' * Now. 
my boy, I'll attend to ^our case," continuea 
the speculator, completinj^ his sale, the weirdy 
loving influence partly dissipated by the business 
Interruption. "1 haven't the slightest objection 
to loanmg you the money you require ; but, child, 



vou are no more fitted for the o6cupation of a 
bootblack than I am to peddle soap-fat. You 
ought to be in school.' 

"I know it, sir; but it's no use to talk about 
that; it can't be done. I have got to earn my 
own living, and help my mother, too." 

"Your lather is oead. I suppose V" 

" Yes, sir ; he'« dead.*' 

" Any brothers or sisters ?" 

" No, not one*" 

" What does your mother do ?" 

"Embroiders, sir, when she is well enough ; but 
she's been half-sick for ever so long, ana I must 
help her." 
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* Where do you lire V* 

* In street, near Arenne JL*' 

'How old are you?*' 

* Mm to-day, sir." 
'What's your name?" 
' Wilson Travis, sir." 

* Well, Wilson Travis, if yon will jro down to 
ofBoe, and wait about an hour, rll go home 

h YOU, and talk matters over with your mo 
r," ^ 

' All right, sir. That wiU be nice." 
ind Vfuaon scampered off io the designated 
ce, highly delighted with hit suooess. 

' Oh I if I only had some paints to finish this 
ture, rd hang it up and surprise Willie 1" mur- 
red a pale-faced, intellectual woman, with dark 
s, so gloriously Drilliant as to challenge instant 
Qiration. " fie would ask a great many ques- 
iB, I have no doubt, and I should be obliged to 
him the whole story. Still, I think he ii old 
•u^h to understand it f* and here the woman 
pped, buried her face in her hands, and wept 
ierly. 

= Ten years ago," she sobbed, on account of 
liserable lie, manufactured on purpose to de- 
re me of the love which would have been a 
mgth and shield as Ions as life lasted, I turned 
back upon the man whom I had loved more 
n all on earth. Ay ! have I not been bitterly re- 
*ded for that act of injustice? Whv did I not 
t and sift the terrible business to the bottom, 
;ead of proceeding as I did — marrying out of 
;e? Oh. my Heavenly Father I my punishment 
reater than I can bear ! Help me to be a good 
ther. and ^ve me strength to forget the fearful 
t,^wnich, It seems to me, I must have expi- 

nd the heart-broken woman placed her unfin- 
id picture on the ?rindow-sii( and seated her- 
' before it. 

[emory took her back, too, into the beautiftd, 
rer-strewn path ^ again a deep, earnest roice 
ired into her ear its music of love; strong 
18 encircled her, and the bitter, bitter present 
I for the moment forgotten. Emoroidery, want, 
darling Willie, were for the blissful moment as 
ight. Lov9 crowned her. and love made her 
pv. Light steps ascenaed the stairs. She 
ra not. The knob was turned — ^Willie and his 
rly found friend entered the apartments. Not 
<ud she hear. 

Mammal mammal" and the boy's fkoe fondly 
ssed his mother's pale cheek. ''Asleep, mam- 
? in your chair, too I Why, I never knew you 
lo that before.'* 

No, Willie ! not asleep, but dreaming, drsarn- 
/but you have awakened me now." 
Whose picture is that?" inquired the child' 
irely forgetting his visitor in his eagor curi- 

^ever mind, dear. Fll tell you all about it 
le time. The little boy caught his mother nap- 
g ; didn't he ? Has he had any dinner ?" 
nd before Willie could announce the presence 
;he stranger, his mother turned and confronted 
I. 

Edward Morrison 1" she shrieked. 
My own, own darling found at last I" he mur- 
red, softly, and caught the slight, fainting figure 
lis arms. 

Good gracious I" exclaimed Willie. " Who'd 
tought it? I've done a good day's work any- 
r. And he's the picture, too !" 
xplanations followed ; and. strange to say, a 
pie of hours after found Wilson Travis and his 
tner occupying a suite of rooms at a first-class 
el, and the next week there was a wedding, 
rillie has never since had occasion to attempt 
profession of a bootblack. ^ \ 



Niglitfiai. 

OivB me the hour of nightfltO, 
And TOO mitt have all the res^ 

For on^ tben tb my boeom ' 
Comes quietude and rest. 

Memory comes to me always 
When drqps the aightikll down. 

And I fbrget all the sorrows 
That crown me with their crown. 

I hear but the voloss of loved ones— 
The voices of loved ones dead-~ 
. And my heartattings quiver and tremble 
With the wordsfiiat they have said. 

Iliey come to me in flie shadows-- 

The dear ones gone away-.* 
And over my weary spirit 

The spell of their presence lay. 

I fed their Uas on my fofebead. 
The daap of thefar dear, troe handa^ 

And I alwajs long to follow 
Them back to the shadow-lands. 

They teD me to wait in paUenoe, 
And some day theyHl come tbr ms^ 

And bear me away at nigbtfRU— 
Ohl when wiU lhat nlc(htfaU be? 



Jacky'8 Day Out. 

Jackt was a jgirL and a yery pretty girl, too. 
Her peculiar trait or character was being what her 
parents called " a little wild,'* and what nor young 
gentlemen friends called /(m^. 

Poor Jacky 1 I am afraid her gentleman friends 
were right ; and if her unsuspecting parents had 
known but the half of her tricks and ner manners, 
they might have thought so too. Jaoky^t parents, 
although wealthy, did not go into society much, 
and hM trained Jacky up m the war the should 
[0, most strictly ana severely. Wicked little 
acky I she half enjoyed being sent to bed at nine 
o'clock, or being sent out to visit the poor in her 
mother's district. She did tmor it, she can best 
tell why, and the satisfaction of her unsuspecting 
parents at her willing obedience was beautifnl to 
see. 

Jacky had a bosom friend— they loved each 
other excessively. I don't know whether to oall 
her Tom, Dick, or Harry. She had enough of the 
mischief in her to merit aU three of the names; 
but her real name was Frank. Their love for each 
other passed the love of women. They were old 
comradesj oompanions-in-anns. They nad served 
together in such campaigns as boys oall " larks," 
" sprees," and " timeSy'^^the various vidssitudee 
of which united Frank and Jacky in the closest of \ 
bonds. 

Once upon « time the unsuspecting parenit 
were jgoing away, going to be gone fromThnrs- 
day night ull Saturaay morning, and leave Jacky 
alone. "All alone for a whole day and night. Jacky 
waltzed round the parlor at the very thought. She 
sent Buttons with a note to Frank, telling her all 
about it. She said the cook, chambermaid, coaolu 
man. and Buttons, were going to have "a day 
out," and she meant to have one too. 

" There won't be a soul to molest us or make ns 
afraid, Frank, and if we don't have just an elegant 
time, my name isn't Jacky. Let's commence 
earljr in the morning, and just make a day of it* 
Try if you can't thmk of something splendid to 
to do ; we're tired to death of flirting, and all snch 
common things." 

Thursday night the earriage stood at the door. 
Jacky managed to shed one tear as she kissed her 
unsusnecting parents good-bv, but even that 
speedily vanished, and she danced round and 
round the fat, sleepy cook, who had come up for 
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Olden, tin i(h6 grew so dixsr, JmIct had to point 
b«r nose to the door before she oonla start stnighi 
to so down-stairs. 

ftidsj momins dawned, huj HtUe Jaokj 
slnmbered peaceniny till the clock oi^ the mantel 
rang ont lune strokes with suoh a silTery little 
that H woke ber np. She snnn^ her 
cnrlj pate down into the pillow with a drowsj re- 
tolre to sleep forever; bnt suddenly rememberiuff 
that it was her ''day ont/f she sprang np, ana 
aotnagf dressed in half an hour, curled her hair, 
andalL . 

She sent over, ana made Frank come and take 
breakfast with her. 

"Ton know. Frank," said she. sweetenfaig ber 
chocolate till ft was all sugar— "you know we'll 
need a strengthening breaubst to prepare for this 
day of ours. What bare you thought of to do 

6ut Frank bad not thought of anything, and 
she told Jacky so, adding that she tnonght they 
had better take their adrentures just as they hap. 
pbned to find them. 

Botti girls were "arrayed for conquest"— got- 
ten up lue fashion-plates ; and walking tiie whole 
length of Broadway, you would not be likely to 
fina two girls any more pretty or stylish than 
Jacky and Frank. It was an important moment 
when Jacky, taking tiie latchkey, shut the front 
door behind them. 

"Now for it, Frank," said she, all alive with 
good qdrits and fun. " Let's take a walk down 
Broadway firat, and see what's going on in tbo 
world." 

And away they went, the two happiest, gayest 
little butterflies Broadway ever saw. Suddenly 
Frank ciiad. eagerly : 

"Jacky, do look at that man— no, not him— the 
handsome one." 

Jacky looked, and rolled ber blue eyes beayen- 
ward in unspeakable admiration. 

" Frank, Fve heard of him— he's Doctor Willey; 
his office is right down that street, and he's going 
there now ;" and the girls gaiea after him with 
admiring eyes. 

Suddenly Jacky tossed back her curls, and put 
her band on Frank's arm. 

" Frank, would you dare V 

"Dear me, Jacky, I don't know I" said Franks 
alarmed. "Dare what?" 

" Frank, I am going to Doctor Willey's office, 
to consult with him about my health." 

" Oh, Jaekf you wouldn't dare— you know you'd 
be afraid to do that" 

Frank's words roused Jacky's spirit and, de- 
claring she wasn't a&aid of any mortal thing on 
this etfth, led the way down the side street 

Frank followed, saying tauntingly : 

*' You know wnen yon get as far as the door 
you'll turn back." 

Jacky walked up the steps with firmness, and 
rang ^e bell with a decided jerk. The kittle black 
boy showed them into a parlor, where the doctor 
sat reading a paper. 

Jacky put on a weary, languid exinression, and 
mnrmurra out her wish to consult with him con- 
cerning her health. The doctor politely led the 
to the room beyond. A thought struck Jacky, 
ana she whispered, anxiously : 

"What shail I teU him is the matter?" 

"Heart-disease," promptly replied Frank, with 
a giggle. 

Jacky moyed languidly into the room, seating 
herself in a great armchair, as she did so press- 
ing her hana to her heart with a smothered ex- 
clamation of pain. The doctor was ftill of sym- 
patic for his fair patient 

"My dear madame, tell me your symptoms— 
baye yon had any difficulty of the heart before 
nowt^ 



" Oh, yes— often I" said Jacky^ thinking of the 
innumerable times she had been m Joye. 
" Is there a sort of fluttering or palpitation?'* 
'Yes, doctor," she sighed, leaning her head 



back, and looking most interes^n^yinyalid Ipce. 

" Do you experienoe it often? When did you 
feelitlastr 

" Well," said Jacky, lifting her head, and look- 
ing mischieyously at herseli in the mirror oppo- 
site, "it was just about h^ an hour ago, as I was 
walking down Broadway. I knew what it was, 
and thought I conld do no better than come im- 
mediately to your office." 

As Jaoky said this, sheftumed to the doctor 
with a face demure as a ^ttle Quaker, but was 
dreadfUly startled to see him gazing intently at 
her4 with an altogether untratiriatable expression. 

''^Oh, horronrwbat if be suspects?" thought 
she; and with a great incraase or animation, told 
him the opinion of Doctor So-and-so, and what 
Aunt Jane ana Aunt £Uza had said about it 



He cut ber short, saying grayely : 
"An auscultation will soi ^ 



soon decide the matter, 

ShaUwttryit?" 

"Ob, eertahilyl'* sighed Jacky. looking inter- 
esting again, with no more idea or what ausculta- 
tion meant than the man in the moon. 

Doctor Willey took bis stethoscope, and began 
to examine it As soon as Jacky saw it the 
meaning of auscultation flashed across her mind— 
an examination of the heart. She sprang from 
her chair, blushing to the yery tips of ner fingers. 

"Doctor Willey, how dare— do ^ you suppose 
that I—" Then, with sudden dignity, " In my 
own opinion, there is nothing whateyer tne matt^ 
with my bevt Qood-aftemoon." 

He put his hand on the knob of the door, not 
trying to conceal the mischieyous expression 
now: 

" My dear young lady, do not deceiye yourself; 
there may be something serious." Then, as he 
saw Jack^ looking at the door, aa if she meditated 
breakinff it down, he added, " At least, promise 
me that wheneyer you experience a simflar feel- 
ing, you will come immediately to my office, as 
you did this morning, and I— — " > 

Jacky desperately bunt open the door, and 
seising the astonished Frank, dragged her into the 
street. 

"My stars I ray goodness gracious 1" said Jacky; 
and went through all her little vocabulary of slang 
inteijections, intenpersed with Frank's continujU 
cry of; " WAat/ what is it?" 

"Well," said Jacky, at last, "lef s go in here, 
and baye lunch, and FU tell you all about it" 

And so she did— Frank putting in a little scream 
here and there, and gin^lmg continually. 

"Now, Frank," asm Jacky, as they resumed 
their trayels, " if a your turn ; you must think of 
something now." 

But just then there was a great stir, and a crowd 
gathered to stare at one of ttie Catholic Sistera of 
Meray, who had fallen, and broken her arm. 
Suddenly Frank stood still, and gased into 




Frank tipped her hat a little further oyer her 
dashing, pretty yisage, and laughed a little low 
laugh. 

*^Ohl what is it?" cried Jacky, all aliyewith 
curiosity. " I will help, after all." 

"Why, Jacky," said Frank, "there isn't the 
least thing wrong about what I want to do : per- 
haps it's a little uncommon, but I'm $urt tnere's 
nothing wrong in it You see that Catholic 
church down there— well, it's confession-day to- 
day, and— I'm going to confess my sins to the 
priest" 
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Come, now, Frank," said Jack, sbakins her 
carls dooDtfallT, ''don't jon remember all that 
nonsense abont confessionals we read in the paper 
once?" 

" Pshaw," said Frank ; " you're right to calltt 
nonsense! Of course, H wasn't true. Now. 
Jacky, dear, do Idt's; only think what t\m 'twould 
be." 

But Jacky still demurr^ and hung back, finally 
declaring she would not do it herself, but would 
go with Trank, and wait outside for her. They 
reached the church, and stepped into the vesti- 
bule. 

" Oh, Frank," whispered Jacky, all in a tremble, 
, *• I don't belieye they will eyer let you out." 

Frank tossed her stylish little head, ber dark 
eyes flashing, declaring she was no more afraid 
than <A<it— snapping her fingers. 

LeaTing Jacky trembling in the Testihule. she 
. stepped mside the great doors ; they dosed be- 
hina ber with a muffled clang, and as she wended 
her way through aisles and round altars, her own 
y heart began to beat quick and fast. 

A penitent was Just leaving the confessional, 
aad mnk went hesitatingly forward, and took 
her place. She knelt before the confessional, 
bowing her head, not daring to look up at the 
dark figure before her. 

Confess your sins, my daughter, and through 
me receive absolution from our Holy Virgin," sud 
the father, kindly and gently. 

*^0h, father, my sins are manyl" murmured 
Frank, wondering what in the world she should 
sav, and with hi^ a mind to confess in earnest. 

They were alone in the stillness ; light crept in 
dimly through the stained glass windows. Frank 
felt awed by the strange, holy quiet of the place. 

« Speak, my child; teU me all," said the 
sweetly monotonous voice of the priest 

"I Witt confess truly," thought she. "I feel 
just like it, and nobody will ever know, anyway." 
So she commenced penitently: "Father, 1 com- 
mit sins continually— my heart is very wicked." 

Tell to me all, my daughter," sttd the voice, 
gently. 

A sort of sinking feeling took possession of 
Frank's unsanction little heart. She did not 
know where to commence, or what to say first ; 
but finally she begun, and gave the whole list of 
the sins and little peccadilloes of her life, two or 
three that she had never told before — and the rest 
every one mieht have known. I venture to say 
that no New York girl ever confessed more truly 
and faithfully, or felt more comforted bv confess- 
ing, than harum-scarum little Frank. The father 
ta&ed to her softly and kindly — showed her how 

Seat were her sins, and that she could atone for 
em only by reparation and repentance. 
Then he aismissed her with a benediction so 
holy and gentle, it seemed like an angel's mes- 
sage. The tears came into her eyes— she had 
never felt so religious or so good. She wished 
she might run away from Jacky, and go home and 
be good all the days of her life. She wended her 
way back to the great doors, and stepped into the 
vestibule. Jacky, patientiy waiting on the gal- 
lery stairs, gave a little shriek of a laugh as she 
came out 

"Hy patience, Frank, you look like the last 
rose of summer. What a jolly time you must 
have had." 

Frank gave herself a little shake, and said in- 

*^5o, f donH look so, Jacky." 
"Yes, you do; you look perfectly lonom. I 
haven't seen you look so since your mother 
wouldn't let you have the pink silk. Come on ; 
you shan't stay in this old place another minute. 
No, you neecm't tell me one word about it I 
don't want to hear it Here"— and she dragged 



Frank 'into a restaorani— <'if I can't ezhilaraU 
you in one way, I will in another." 

And the little^ witch ordered champagne, and 
they both drank— I don't dare say how much, bvt 
enouf^, so that when they reached the street 
again their good-for-nothing littie heads both 
seemed like i^ng straight up into the air. All 
thoughts of the confessional vanished from 
Frank's mind, and she felt more like a sinner than 
ever. Tbev ielt so altogether gay, and full of fun. 
they oould hardlv keep from dancing along 
Broadway, insteaa of walking. Suddenly they 
met their fktes. 

For a month past Jacky and Frank had fiirted 
moat desperately with two Apollo-like young mas- 
culines, who flirted mar€ desperately with them. 
These rour seemed destined to meet everywhere— 
church, theatre, omnibus, or street— in the most 
unlikely plaoes, at the most unUkelv times, that •% 
four were fated to encounter each other. 

Thef kept up a flourishing correspondence in 
the Mmrald ** personals," ana their mrtation was 
rapidly coming to a focus. Both parties were pre- 
pared for any emergency when this time they met 
laoe to face in the twilight on Broadwav. The 
girls had never gone so far before, but to-night 
uie champagne was in their heads, so when the 

Sntiemen (really gentiemen) stopped to speak t> 
em, they stoppea too. 

There was a uttie ouiet, decorous conversation, 
and then Jacky' s aomirer began to plead for a 
favor, a great favor, and yet not so very great, 
after all, he said ; surely tbev would be kind enough 
to grant it The girls lau^ninely refused to com- 
mit themselves, demanding to know what the 
favor was. Most deferentially and politely he 
requested that Jacky and her fnend would accom- 
pany himself and his friend that evening to see 

Frou-Frou." Frank, whose head was not com- 
pletely upset by champagne, said no ; but it was 
said rather feebly, and Jacky, who was not Jacky 
any more, but omj champagne foam, said, '* Yes. 
with pleasure. We have an engagement now,'' 
she continued : " but call for us here in three- 
quarters of an nour, and we will be ready." 

With innumerable bows and thanks the gentle- 
men left them. Jacky's engagement tumedout to 
be dinner. In spite of champagne and adven- 
tures, they both felt decidedly hungry. Frank 
proposed that they should treat themselves to 
something extraordinary in honor of the day. 
Jacky assented, and they prodigally ordered a 
dinner fit for two Uttie princesses, ^y the time 
they had finished the last course, and drank some 
more champagne, their time was up, and they 
sallied forth to meet the two Apollos. 

They found them waiting with carriages, and in 
a very short time they were seated in a curtained 
box, enjoying to the utmost ''Frou-Fron " and 
the conversation of the gentiemen. 

Frank's escort was of the quiet, *'you let me 
alone and I will ^ou" kind, so she very soon 
directed her attention exclusively to the stage. 
Not so with Jacky; her escort was so constantly 
attentive, so pressingly elevated, that she began 
to be thankful the curtains hid them from view, 
especially when, in one moment of enthusiasm, he 
kissed her hand. The entertainment o?er, Frank 
sleepily said : 

"Jacky, after all, I don't think I can come to 
your house to-night Hamma will be expecting 
me." 

Too tired to speak, Jacky nodded her bead, and 
they drove off". 

Oncef n the carriage alone with "that man," as 
she mentally called him, even poor, sleepy, be- 
fogged little Jacky began to leel that it was not 
exactiy proper. The en'ect of the champagne was 
disappearing, and she began to realise what an 
imprudent tiling she had done. She was frght* 
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ened. Why hsd he ttopped talking, sd^' what 
in the world made them anre to Mgntfolly faet? 
She looked oot ol the window, and cried : 

*' Whjy jon must hare mistaken the direction! I 
gare jon. Thia isn't the right street" 

He eame closer to her, and took hei^ hand in 
his. 

"Little darling/' said he, sofUj, ''neyer mind 
what street H is.^' 

Jmcfkj turned cold all orer, and felt as if she 
weregoinc to faint. 

"^w oare joa speak to me sol" she cried. 
"Stop the cairiage this Instant, and take me 
home.'' 

"How do I dare speak to yon so?" he mur- 
mured. " Mr darling little Jacky, I lore jou so 
much. I would dare anything." 

Jaekj felt as if she were turning to stone ; but 
rousing herself, she said, with dignity* 

" I ask you as a man of honor, as a fftntUman, 
to take me home instantly." 

I am a man of honor and agentleman in some 
things," he said, half-sneeringly; "but I will tell 
you, once for all, that yon are not going home 
now— that when you leare this carriage, you will 
leayeitwith me.^ 

"You rillain— Tou coward I" eiolaimed Jacky, 
hiding her face in the cushions, with a cry of 
anger and shame. But there was no time for in- 
action. She felt that, and throwing herself on 
her knees before him, she beeged and implored 
him to release her, with woros that miffbt hare 
mored fi^te itself. But he only answereo, with a 
Toice firm and hard as iron : 

"No; IwiUnot." 

All Jacky' s endurance ffSTe way; she screamed 
in agony, she abandoned nerself to a perfect tem- 
pest of lean and sobs. Olaspinjg her hands. J acky 
prayed. Her sweet roioe broken with sods, hor 
cheeks wet with tears, she prayed this prayer 
aloud: 

** my dear, heayenlj Father, you haye been 90 

rKi{ to me all my life long, do not leaye me now. 
dear Sayiour, do not leaye me now. Qod. if 
ftere is no other way, let me die — I would nuker 
die. Dear Qod, for Cinrisf s sake, make him let me 
go. or let me die." 
A hand was gently laid oyer her mouth. 
** My chOd, as long as I haye one spark of honor 
and manly feeling left, I shall be ashamed of what 
I haye done to-night. Qod has heard your prayer, 
and I thank HimTor it. You shall be at home in 
fiye minutes." 

Poor, poor little Jacky ! Seizing his hand, she 
eoyered It with kisses ; out before she could utter 
a word, she fainted away. When she reyiyed he 
was carrying her up the steps of her house. He 
opened tne door for her, and only stopping to say, 
"fVy to forgiye me." was gone in an instant. 
Jicky, dizzy, half-blind, crept up to her room. 
She suik down by her little bed, and tried to pray, 
but could only say, " Dear Qod, I thank you," 
oyer and oyer again. 

God, better than any one else, knows how she 
repents of that day of her life. It has taaght her 
a lesson, and neyer again can she be the wild little 
Jacky sne once was. Of all the life-lessons ex- 
perience has in store for her, I don't beheye there 
win be one with more thorough and lasting effects 
than the memory of her " day out." 



The 807 and the Acorn. 

Thb Ibllowing is the substance of a stor^, as 
told by Mr. Dallas at a pubKc dinner giyen him in 
PhiladelphiiL on his return irom Russia in 1888. 
One day a lad. apparently about nineteen, pre- 
sented himself before our ambassador at St. 
Petersbi<tgh. He was a pure specimen of the 



genus Yankee, with sleevea too short for his bony 
arms, trowsers hal( way tp to his knees, and hands 
pUying with coppers and tenpenny nails in his 
pockets. He introduced himself by saying t 

"Tye just come out hereto trade with a few 
Yankee notions, and I want to get sight of the 
emperor." 

Why do you wish to see Urn 
" rye brought him a present all the way ^m 
Ameriky. I respect him considerable, and 1 waut 



to jriye it to him with my own hands.' 
Mr. Dallas smiled, as he answered : 
"It is such a common thing, my lad, to make 
crowned heads a present, expecting something 
handsome in return, that rm afraid the emperor 
will consider this only a Yankee trick. Whathaye 
you brought?" 
"An acorn." 

** An acorn ! What under the sun induced you 
to b ring the Emperor of Russia an aoom t" 

" Why, jest before I sailed, mother and I went 
on to Washington to see about a pension ; and 
when we was there we thought we'd jest step oyer 
to Mount Vernon. I picked up this acorn uiere, 
and I thought to myself T d bring it to the emperor. 
Thinks, says I, he must haye heard a considerable 
deal about our General Washington, and I expect ' 
he must admire our iostitutions. So now you see 
Tye brouffht it, and I want to get at him." 

" My UiL if a not an easy matter for a stranger 
to approach the emperor, and I am afraid he will 
take no notice of your present. You had better 
kera it." 

*^I teU you I want to haye a talk with him. I 
expect I can tell him a thine or two about Amer- 
iky. I suess he'd like mighty well to hear about 
our railroads, and our free schools, and what a 
big swell our steamera cut. And when he hears 
how well our people are getting on, maybe it will 
put him up to doing something. The long and the 
short onH is, I shan^t be easy tiU I get a talk with 
the emperor ; and I should nke to see his wife and 
children. I want to see how such folks bring up 
a family." 

" Well, sir, since you are so determined upon it, 
I will do what I can for you. but you must expect 
to be disi^peinted. Though it will be rather an 
unusual proceeding, I would adyise you to call on 
the yice-ohanoellor, and state your wishes ; he may 
possibly assist you." 

WeU. thatfs aU I want of you. I will call 
again and let you know how I get on." 

In two or three days he again appeared, and 
said: 

" Wdl, Fye seen the emperor, and had a talk 
with him. He's a real gentleman, I can tell you. 
When I giye him the acorn he said he should set 
a great store by it ; that there was no character in 
ancient or modem history he admired so much as 
he did our Washington. He said he'd plant it in 
his palace garden with his own hand; and he did 
do it, for I see him with my own eyes. He wanted 
to ask me so much about our schools and rail- 
roads, and one thing or another, that he inyhed 
me to come again and see his daughtov; for he 
said his wife could speak better En^^h than he 
could. So I went again, yesterday; and she's a 
fine, knowing woman, I can tell you; and his 
daughters are nice gals." 
"what did the empress say to youf 
" Ohj she asked me a sight o' questions. Don't 
you think, she thought we had no seryants in 
Ameriky ! I toM her poor folks did their own 
work, but rich folks had plenty of seryants. * But 
then you don't call 'em seryants,' said she, *jou 
call 'em help.' I guess, ma'am, you'ye been read- 
ing Mrs. Tronopef" says I; we *had that 'ere 
book aboard our ship.' The emperor clapped his 
hands, and laughed as if he'd kill himself. 
'You're right, s&,' said he, 'jou*n right Wo 
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■ent for an English eopj^ end she's beea reading 
it this yery morning I' Then I told him all I knew 
aboi^t our country, and he was mightily pleased. 
He wanted to know how long I expeoted to stay 
in these pa^ I told him I l^d sold all the 
notions I Drought oyer, and I guessed I should 
go hack in the same ship. I bid 'em good-by all 
round, and went about my bnsiuess. Ain't I had 
a glorious time ? I expect you didn't calculate to 
see me run such a rig ?'' 

"No, indeed, I did not, my lad: you may well 
consider yourself lucky ; for Irs a yery uncommon 
thing for crowned heads to treat a stranger with 
80 much distinction." 

A few days after, he called again, and said : 
' I guess I shall stay here a spell longer, Fm 
treated so welL T* other day a grand officer came 
to my room, and told me the emperor had sent 
him to show me all the curiosities; I dressed 
myself, and he took me with him in a mighty fine 
^carriage, with four horses ; and Ihaye been to the 
theatre and the museum, and 1 expect Fye seen 
about all there is to be seen in Si Petersbunrh. 
What do yon think of that, Mr. DaUaaf 

It seemed so incredible that a poor uncainly 
Yankee lad should be thus loaded with attentions, 
that the ambassador scarcely knew what to think 
or say. In a short time his strange yisitor reap- 
peared. 

"Wen," said he, "I made up my mind to fgo 
home ; so I went to thank the emperor, and bid him 
good^by. I thought I couldn't do less, he'd been 
80 ciyil. Says he, ' Is there anything else you'd 
Uke to see, before you go back to Ameriky V I 
told him I should like to get a peep at Moscow ; 
for rd heard considerable about their setting fire 
to the Krraalin, and I'd read a deal about General 
Bonaparte ; but it would cost a sight e' money 
to go there^ and I wanted to carry my earnings to 
my mother. So I bid him good-by, and came ofL 
Now what do you guess he did, next morning? I 
yow he sent the same man in regimentals, to carry 
me to Moscow in one of his own carriages, and 
bring me back fgain when Fye seen all I want to 
see I And we're going to-morrow iiomingy Mr. 
Dallas. What do you think now V* 

And sure enough, the next morning the Yankee 
boy passed the ambassador's house w a splendid 
coacn and four, waying his handkerchief, and 
shouting. "Qood-byl ffood-by I" Mr. DaUas 
afterwara learned from me emperor that all the 
particulars related bjr this adyenturousyoutii were 
strictly true. He Main heard from him at Moscow, 
waitea upon by the public officers, and treated 
with as much attention as is usually bestowed on 
ambassadors. The last tidings of him reported 
ttiat he was trayeling in Gireassia, and writing a 
journal which he intended to publish. Now, who 
but a Yankee could haye done all this t 



Orystal Van Alstirn's Sepeiit- 
aace. 

OBAPTBB I. 

^ Cbtstal, how can you trifle with the loye of 
such a heart ? Does it not shame your woman- 
hood to see so noble a nature humbled before 
you t Do you suppose that Lionel Orange will 
endure your caprices foreyer 4hat he will meek- 
ly bear your taunts and scorn t Are you so uncer- 
tain of his loye that you must torture him to 
gratify your yanityf* 

Crystal j^awned, with a pretty little air of af- 
fected weariness; but a bright flush mounted to 
her brow. 

"I am sure. Aunt Mary, it is not my fault 
that lional Grange is so foolish. If I am to be 
scolded incessantly about him, it is no wonder 



that I dislike him. I don't treat him any worse 
than I treat others, only he takes e?erytQing so 
seriously." 

" Child, why should you trifle with such a loyef 
Such a deyotiOB comes but onoe in a Ufetime, and 
surely it should be cherished as one of God's most 
precious gifts." 

" But, Aunt Mary, I don*t want any such grand, 
heroic deyotioD. I am young, andTonly want to 
ei^oy m^ life, and be nappy and m*. . Why 
should Laonal Grange tonnent me with hia mel- 
ancholy airs. He turns pale if I speak to any 
one, and torments me continually with his sensor 
less jealousy. Then his horrid old mother is al- 
ways spying after me, and making mischief. I 
only wish to amuse myself, Aunt Mary; why 
oan^t they all let me alone t" 

" Mark my words, Crystal : you will Hye to re- 

Set your conduct. I would not haye belieyed 
at. for the gratification of your yanity. you 
would haye crushed all the better feelinss of jour 
nature, and wounded another so deeply, xou 
imagine that your whole life will be ong^t and 
unclouded as it is now : but the hour of^sorrow 
will come, when you will yearn for the affeotioB 
you now oast so carelessly from you." 

Crystal looked through the open window : looked 
out oyer lawn and shnibberies. bright with flow- 
ers set like jewels in a margin of ffreen ; oyer fields 
in which the sleepy cattle stoocTknee-deep in the 
waying, gol4en grain; then in the background 
lay mMdows, woods, and haiy blue hills. 

All was hers; and was she not rich as well in 
youth, beauty, and health? Did not life lie before 
her a yery garden of delights? She was too 
young to be serious now ; sne would amuse him- 



self, and labor wben she was older and grayer. 
Well, perhaps Lional did loye her as well as Aunt 
Mary said he did. 

laonal Grange had loyed her from childhood, 
and his deyotion had become so much a matter of 
course that Crystal could not appreciate its worth. 
Pretty, coquettish Crystal could boast of half a 
dozen loyers, just, as deyoted in appearance as 
Lionsl, and this general admiration satisfied her 
yanity. 

The gorgeous colors that half an hour before 
had thrown a golden radiance oyer all nature had 
faded into the dim gray shades of twilight. Crys- 
tal sat alone upon the piazza. Then a quiet step 
sounded upon the grayel-walk, and Lional Grange 
stood besiae her— a tall, stalwart young man, with 
frank, bronzed face, and bright, brown eyes. A 
quick-witted, daring fellow, but just now unwont- 
Mly subdued, and the sunburnt face is yery se- 
rious. His answer to Crystal's laughing greeting 
is yery graye. 

" I came to wish you farewell. Miss Crystal," 
he said. " I am ffoinc away. I sail for Europe 
Saturday. I think of accompanying Monsieur 

B ^s Expedition to Africa. Mother is almost 

broken-hearted at my leaying her, but I feel that 
I am only wasting my existence here." - 

" It U yery sudden,'^' (altered Crystal « I think 
it is yery cruel of you to leaye your mother. Men 
are so heartless." contemptuously. 

"You should be the last one to blame me, 
Crystal," the young man said, sadly. " It seems 
such a poor thing for a great, strong fellow like 
me to DC wasting life and strength in inaotiyity. 
If you could haye loyed me, all would haye 
been dilTerent, but since you can't, I most bear 
my fate. It iust sets me wild to see you smiling 
on a set ot fops and fools ; but enoe away from 
here, I am man enough to conouer my folly." 

Somehow, this assurance did not afford Crystsl 
all the consolation it was intended to do, for she 
was sobbing bitteriy. 

" Don't CTY, child," he continued, kindly: "it 
is not your fault that you can't loye,4i|ie» 1 loiow 
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tbere is notbing in me to merit yotir affection. 
Yon will wish me God-speed, won't jou, and 
when I am far away, think kindly of me, as of a 
broiher/' 

*'I won'tl" Crystal cried, passionately, her 
cheek flashed deeply, like scarlet 'poppies, her 
eyes' flM^^^g like stars , through their tears. ** I 
won't ! Yon are rery wioked to leave ns, after 
pretending to care, too then burst into a storm 
if sobs. 

The yonng mi^n listened, astonished at this out- 
break ; then a elad light flashed into his eyes, as 
he seised the gin's trembUnff hands. 

** You hnaw I lore you better than my life I 
Only tell me that you care for me erer so little, 
and I shall neyer leare you," he whispered. 

And the impetuous, earnest passion of his tone 
roused aU the depths of the ^I's nature, hidden 
beneath ti^e exterior of frivohty and selfishness. 

** If YOU loTed me, you would not wish to leaye 
me/' murmured, tremulouslj. 

The flush" had faded now, leanng her very pale 
and trembling. Then the strong right arm stole 
round the slender waist; warm, close kisses fell 
upon fair cheek and brow. 

"You are mine now, darling!" be whispered. 
"Kothing can erer part us now." 

OBAPTBB n. 

To LOTi, with a man of Lionel Grange's tem- 
perament, was to be jealous. XJertainly Crystal 
gare him much cause for jealousy. Young, 
pretty, and wealthy, she was constantly sur- 
rounded by a troop ox admirers, whom her girlish 
▼anity delighted to encourage. She belieyed her 
faifluenot oyer Lionel to be so unbounded, that it 
was impossible for him to resent her conduct. 

She was capricious, too ; at one moment gentle 
and yi^ding. the next treating her lover with the 
most ^termined indifierence. Such eonduct, to 
a man proud and sensitiye as was Lionel, was 
galling in the extreme. Still he bore it all, with 
atleast a semblance of patience, trusting m her 
love. 

Lionel had been from home for some time, on 
business of importance. Arriying-soonerthan he 
had azpected. he started at once for Fairlawn. It 
was a Mautiful summer evening, and the young 
man's heart beat high with love and hope. Crys- 
tal had written that she was very lonely. Would 
she expect him ? How her face would brighten af 
■ his approach I As he advanced toward the cottage 
a side path, he heard voices on the lawn, 
filurely one was ners. He could not mistake thai 
rin^nc laugh, clear and sweet as a sibrer bell. 
Then tnrough the trees he saw her— Crystal, in 
daintiest of summer costumes, her cheeks flushed, 
her hands full of glowing roses. Her companion, 
one of Lionel's most dreaded rivals, stood bend- 
ing down toward her, evidentlj pleading for a 
flower. The expression of the girl's face was half- 
pleased, half-piquant ; then, as she yielded to Mr. 
Gray's imponunity, and bestowed on him the cov- 
etea blossom, he thanked her in such easer fashion 
thai a flash of sratified vanity mounted to her 
brow. The blush, the smile, the loverlike attitude 
all were noted by the watcher ; then, with a deep 
mattered ourse^ ne turned awa^. This was the 
woman he had imagined pining tor him. Then the 
memory of all her slights arose before him. He 
was convinced now how false she was. Surely he 
had manhood enough to cast off his fetters. 

A week passed, and Crystal awaited vainly for 
her lovei^s oommg. At last one morning a note 
It ran: 



*<When you receive this I shall be faraway, 
and I trust that I shall never be tempted to look 
upon your face again. I do not blame you that 
Ton are false and flckle— you only obey the im- 



pulse of your woman's nature; btit I despise my- 
self that I have so long been the dupe of a co- 
quette. May you never regret the a0ection you 
have east from you. Lioval.^' 

Then, with a white, scared face. Crystal arose 
from her earden-seat, and passed over lh,d smooth 
turf of the lawn, by bids of roses, glorious in , 
scent and hue, under the shadow oi low-drooping 
foliage, into the house where Aunt Mary sat pli? 
cidly reading, and laying the letter beiore her, 
crij»d out: ^ 

^ Let us go away, Aunt Mary ; I cannot bear 
Fairiawn now." 

Then, lookinsr at the agony of love and wounded 
pride imprinted upon the g;irl's face, without a 
word Aunt Mary consented. 

Three Ions years passed, and still they wandered 
from place to place, Crystal seeking we rest she 
never found. In society she was uie sayest of 
the eay ; she still reigned as a belle, stiU was fol- 
lowed by a thronff of adorers, but the time had 
come when generaladmiration nad ceased to yield 
Crystal Van Alstyn pleasure, and alone she 
fought the demons Love and Despair. She never 
mentioned Lionel Grange's name, but she owned 
to herself now that she loved him— loved himi 
with all the strength of her woman's heaft He 
had forsaken her, despised her, and she loved him | 
all the more. They were at the seaside, when one 
day a letter came to C'*vstaL It ran : 

*' My boy is dead. Your falsehood drove him 
from his home. You are as guilty of his death as 
any murderer whose hands are dyed deep red with 
the blood of his viotim. May God forgive you ; 
I never can. MAnoAmBT GnAirai." 

A little slip of printed paper fell from it. ^ How 
the simple words burnt into the girFs brain : 

"DiBD— In Africa, of fever, lAdoaX Grange, 
aged twenty-eight years." 

! Then Crystal hid her face, and groaned aloud in 
, her anguisn. 

** God help me !" she murmured, " for my pun- 
I ishment is greater than I can bear." 

And ^e sun shone just as briehtly, and the little 
waves Tippled just as musicsBy up the beach, 
while the sea-gulls circled joyously over the wa- 
ers. Then a deadly sickness of heart fell upon 
be girl; the gayetyin which she had once de- 
lighted palled upon her; and she yearned to re- 
turn toTsirlawn. A passionate yean^R took 
possession of he? for tne sweet green flelas, the 
rree, breezy hillHnde, the violet banks, the fra- 
grant, murmuring woods of her country home. 

Let us go book to Fairiawn, Aunt Mary." she 
ileaded. *n. can never be happy again, but there 
f may find content." 

And the years rolled on. Once more Fairlawn' s 
iiospitable doors were opened wide; once more 
yoices resounded througn its halls. Crystal had 
sighed for home, and now the sight of Fairlawn's 
beauties only overwhelmed her soul with tender, 
remorseAil memories of the past. 

** I crushed the noblest heart in all the world," 
she moaned, incessantly. "I killed him, and 
wrecked my own happiness." 

Oh, the agony of love and repentance she suf* 
fered 1 the wild passion of remorse ! the vain re- 

Sets for the love she so carelessly had cast away t 
e dread of the dreary, hopeless future, that 
stretched out before her, arid and barren 1 Then 
Crystal tried to forget her own grief in alleviating 
the sufferings of others ; then, for the first time for 
many years, she tasted peace. 

One evening Crystal sat alone on her old favor- 
ite seat on the piazza. The flowers were in their 
full beauty ; the foliage had not lost its vernal hue. 
From every spray the birds caroled cheerily. 
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CRy8T?4L VAN ALSTYrPS ilEPEKTA^E^ 



ome fanck fi 
9Tei spoke, 
a world of 



here was not a trace of grieTor care on the face 
r nature; yet the inner horizon was dark with ^ 
onds, and orerhung with tempests. It was one 
f Crystal's datk dajrs ^ the ghostS' qf the dead 
ftst haunted her persistiently. The lines of an old 
)ng were running in her head : 

" For I was not worthy of yon, Doaglas, 
Not half worthy the Uke of yon ; 
Now all men for yonr sake are tame like shadows* 
For I loi^d yoi^ Douglas, tender and true." 

Then suddenly raising her eyes, she saw Lional 
ranse standing before her. She understood it 
1. She had longed so passionately for a sight of 



froni the land of 
but^flhe arose 
ibhte love and 



his face, t^ at he, had come 
spirits to . tor I She ncTei 
and ga^ii at him with 
entreaty in the lovely face. 

''Ohy Lionalj say once yon forgive me I" she 
gaAoed, at last. 

Tnei^ Lional's strong hands grasped her; 
Lional' 8 cheery tones rang out upon the ereuing 
air. J 

**0h, Crystal, darling!" he cried; ''mine at 
last, after all the nine long years." 

A namesake and cousin had died in Africa, and 
our hero I became Crystal Ytn Alstyn's happy 
husband. 




CRTSTAL VATS ALSTTN's BBPINTANCB.— ** CBYSTAL SAW LIONAL ORAKOB STANDING BBFORB HBB. SHB- 
NEVER SPOKB, BUT GAZED AT HIM WITtt A WORLD OF llUTB LOVB AND BNTBEATT." 
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- TouNQ Hopeful Ovho is learniog to fence) : Oh^- mamma, aren*t these like vohat ycm wear 
under your dressi? FUz Boodle say a they are called mashs, tut I know t\ese are very like youf 
'paient pai^i'aiors.* 



The Secret Service— Vote by ballot 

The Ck)lo88ii8 of (roads) Bhodes — A traction 
engine. 

Pbopaoation of Beading Plants — Encourag- 
ing tlie sluggard. 

Wht is the representatiye of a pen, ink and 
paper nuuinfaatory a great anomaly ?— Because lie's a 
stationary traveler. 

Tkee-geesottb — The Woodman who was so 
imgCT^rons as not to spare the tree when he axed his 
mj throQgh the wood. 

A QBEENHOBN was ofifcred, at a public table, 
a plate of macaroni soup, but declined it, declaring 
tliat they couldn't ph(y any biled pipe-stems on 

Tab rite ^ baptism being about to be ad- 
ministered to several infants, a co^osed clergyman 
re^bested, with great solemnity, "that an cMdren 
having parents whom they wish to be baptized, will 
please present them before the altar.'* 

Tms is the way a Western lecturer e:q>lained 
ajpbenomenon : Yoa have seen a cow, no doubt. 
Well, a cow Is not a phenomenon. You have seen an 
apple-tree. Well, an apple-tree is not a phenomenon. 
But when you see the cow go up the tree tall fore- 
most, to pick the apples, it is a phenomenon.'' 



A Pledge of Love 
ment>rlng. 



-Pawning the engage* 



The persistence wich which Mr. Ashbnry 
came in behind the New York yachts suggests that he 
had a stem duty to perform. 

It is said that a prominent instixance com- 
pany refuses to insure the life of President Grant, as 
no one in the office can make out his policy. 

A French artist haiing been asked to draw 
an allegorical figure of benevolence, carefully sketched 
a bit of IndM^rubber. " This," said he, "Is the true 
emblem of benevolence. It gives more than any 
other substance. 

''Sib,'' said an astonished landlady to a 
traveler, who had sent his cup forward the eleventh 
time, "you must be very fond of cofltef" "Yes, 
madame, I am," he replied, " or I should never have 
drunk so much water to get a Uttle." ^ 

A KBGBO member of the Texas Legislatitre 
was met upon the street with a large roll of green- 
backs in his hand, looking at his pile, and cacklinir 
BO loud that he attracted the attention of a bystanden 
who said to him. " What are you laughing at, Jim?" 
Jim repUed: <'You see that money?" "Tee." 
" wen boss, I Just that for my vote, Pve been 
bought four or five times In m~ - - ■ - - 
time I ever got de cash myself. 



In my life, but dls is de fust^ 
rselfJ' 
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\ EKIOMAS, CfiABABfiS, ETC. 



Bnlgmas, Charades, Bte. 

1. 

lir fint is in sea, boi not in air: 
Vlj second is in lion, but not in bear; 
My third is in horse, bat not in cow; 
I Mj fourth is in cat, but not in sow ; 
M7 fifth iar in water, but not in wine ; 
Mj sixth IS in poplar, but not in pine ; 
Mj seventh is in nill. but not in Tale; 
Mjr eizhth is in ice, but not in nail; 
Mj nuth is in tot. but not in cold; 
Mj tenth is in lead, but not in gold; 
Uj elerenth is in slow, but not in fast; 
Mj twelfth is in shoe, but not in last; 
Mj thirteenth is in bugs, but not in bees ; 
Mj fonrteenth is in lawrers, but not in fees ; 
Mj fifteenth is in purcnase, but not in sell; 
Mj sixteenth is in pump, but not in well; 
And mj last is in neaven and hefl. 
Mj whole is a most useful inrention. 

2. 

Mj first is a constituent of all bodies, and an 
important part of the human frame: it is usnallj 
taken^ in a political campaign, or where a person 
is interested in an j controTersr. Mj second is a 
rerj common action^ and maj be used for a great 
Tarietj of purposes, as for business and pleasure; 
a rerj joung child does it not at all ; most per- 
sons, rerj irequentlj. My whole is a most usefol 
article, and particularlj m a citj; though yerj 
raluable, it is trampled upon bj the rich and poor 
alike, and all unite to reduce and destroj it 

8.— Mutation. 

Drop a letter from a girl's name, and haye a 
i ^emical substance : transpose that, and it desig- 
nates place; behead, and it is present; curtail, 
and it IS feminine ; again curtailed, and it becomes 
masculine. 

4. 

DouBLX Acrostics. 
Mj initials give a poet, if jou read them with 
ease ; 

Finals, one of his poems, which manj will 
please. 

I, A bold, daring person, who goes forth for 

fame. 

5. With meadow or prairie jou will find this the 

same. 

9» To ensnare or beguile bj this word is said. 
4. And Socrates wooed her when she was a maid 

6. A poet of Italj next jou must find. 

6. Merriment rerersed, at least to mj mind« 

7. A Tcrj simple thing, easj to write. 

8. One or t'ottier, not both, this word doth in- 

dite. 

9. Full of gpiilt, but conscience-stmck. 
10. To jerk, to tug, it is m j luck. 

II. A lake that bathes Canadian shore. 
12. Palsied like this, my last I could not reach, 
18. As through the wild the ground it hurries 
\ o'er. 

5. 

Mj first are animals well known to mankind, 
t That in mj second a good shelter find 

1. Here the poor and lowlj dwell. 
I 2. This I do when I expel. 

8. Next a maiden's name jou see. 

4. Next a fop of low degree. 

6. This is wickedness jou know, 

6. For Fm certain this is so. 

6. 

Two celebrated European capitals. 

1. Made to hold liauids, see it's tight. 

2. Answeji trulj, bke a sprite. 



8. A color bj which jour horse to tett. 
4. This TOjagers long for welL 
6. A goddess-hunted maid of jore. , . 

6. Hi^ the daj'a work is now o'er. ' 

1. 

Sqitasi Wobd0. ^ 
Timekeeper; are of a group of islands; a 
pier; adTanoed cautiouslj ; an fii^gli^ countj. 

8. 

High winds: a handsome stone; used bj tam- 
ers; used bj aentists; prophets. 

9. 

Fierj ; a wanderer; a girl's name ; long in loma- 
birds; attir^. 

lO.^HinnsH Fish. / 
Be calmer, aching heart I I, have teen doss 

Sush a door open. Let's a hare a good frolic, D 
o, dear father I Our teacher rings the bell fire 
minutes too soon. Decatur bothered the Algerines 
more than once. Place the crowbar bdow tba 
log. 

11. — ^Mxtagbam. 
Ym punsters all, 
Both great and small. 
Praj scire this riddling rbjmet 
I lore to first, 
'Tis not the worst, 
For passing drearj time. 
Bui now change head. 
And I'U instead 
A piece of ground dirolaj ^ 
With next same do, 
Then surelj jou 
Can here discern a wa]r. 
Now. change mj third, 
You'll find this word, 
To waste doth signifr ; 
My last change, too, 
"Whaf s reckoned true, 
In this jou'U soon descrj. 

12.— DOUBLB YXHBAL ChARADB. 

Firsts are in lead, but not in tin ; 
Nexts are in lose, but not in win ; 
Thirds are in eril, but not in sin ; 
Fourths are in needle, but not in pin ; 
Fifths are in rumpus, but not in din ^ 
And two English towns jou'll find within^ 

18. 

Fm certainlj not difficult, 

Nor very hard to saj ; 
Yet few there are can find me out, 

Trj erer as they maj. 
Though JOU, no aoubt, hare made a firsts . 

Ere now, and thought it good — 
It follows not that jou can saj 
The name— I wish jou could. 
With letters three, more easilj 
ril own mj second named — 
An animal, domestic called; 

A Towel, then, is claimed. 
You in a fourth are living now; 

And though the word remain 
Intact and perfect, as you see, 
You cannot it explam. 

14. 

Whole JOU will see, 

If understood 
When in our tea, 

Makes it so ffood. 
But if JOU wish 

To change m j head, 
A kind of fish 
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EKIGKAB, CHA:aAI>BS» ETC. 



Ton'n hare initead. 
A fancT DOW, 

Tbat'B idl& ioo, 
If chaDffed, I trow, 

Will Dring to Tiew. 
Of letters fire 

Complete am I; 
Now, to coDtrire * \ 

Uj meamng, trj. 

^15,— DOITBLB AoBOsno. 

The initiala aod finals, read dowiL give the name 
Of a German saran of nndjing fame. 
1. Step across to BnssSa, 

And there jonMl find this sea; 
S. A fiMtener for a door. 

This doth pretend to be ; 
8. Far off in wild Australia 

Tou'U snrelj find this bird ; 
4b This is a drying ointment. 

With a name that sonnos absurd; 
This of a wearer's warp 
Most snrelj is the yam ; 
C And this an enyoT m>m uie Pope, 
His name you'll quickly learn ; 

7. Next comes a girL young and fair, 

To say the very least : 

8. AuL then, part of a rooe, which is 

Worn by a Jewish priest ; 

9. My last, a linen habit worn 
By bishop on a Sunday mora. 

16. — Diamond Pusslb. 



A Towel : small insects ; fruits ; sideways ; 
wild animals ; a drinking match ; a fruit ; a 
bcTerage; a consonant. 

17.— 'AHACUUXMATIO DOUBLB AoBOsno. 

The initials, read downward, name a disease. 
The finals, reaid downward, name a kind of puxzle. 

La pa sort: I hark I ar; pirt; loo Hal; ginco; 
iar aim ; a ail it ; Ems oar. 

18. 

Sqvau Wobdb. 

Older; a French riyer; takes his dinner; I 
hare erected, in Latin ; a rosin. 

19. 

Aragnnt; More's daughter; a fruit; ice does 
in Summer ; crushed. 

20. 

An Irish exclamation ; a port; open ; firmness ; 
oome in. 

Sl.^HinnsN Naicbs. 

The last October that I spent in Italy. I cannot 
credit her statements. Hear the tide musical 
ebbing away. Ire nerer fails to bring regret 
What man dare do, I dare. 

22. — Ybbbal Puzzlxs. 
Fs four, S's four, two Fs and an M ; 
A's four, with B, L and M, 
Qiye two rirers that you can find, 
As through America they wind. 

28. 

Whole, I am a man well-known, if not well-famed ; 
Beheaded, a nuisance will be named ; 
Behead, reyersed, a riyer will appear. 
Which must to all be now quite clear. 

24. 

My first we're ever taught to be, 

By moralist and preacher ; 
My next we're said to loye too much, 

My whole's a horrid creature. 



26.~Loooobifh~On Pabts or tee Huxab Body. , 

I AM eyerybody, and I am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. Lliaye a large box (1), two lids (2), 
two , caps (8), and two musical instruments (4); 
you win find in me two established measures (6), 
as also a number of articles indispensable to a , 
carpenter (6). I haye always about me two good 
fish (7). and a yery large number of a smaller and 
less yaluable sort (8). You cannot fail to discoyer 
in me two lofty trees (9), two places of wor- 
ship (10), and two scholars (11^. If you look 
more closely, you will find two frisky animals ^12^, 
and a yery large number of a smauer kind (18). 
You will see, further, a number of weather- 
cocks (14), and the steps of two hotels (16). You 
can discoyer some beautiful fiowers (16), part of 
a wagon (17), aod an implement usetul to 
artists (18). Two weanons of warfere^twill also 
appear (19), and seyeral articles always found in 
seafaring yessels (20). Finally, to wait upon my 
services and requirements, I naye a number oi 
Spanish grandees (21). 

26. 

Discoyer the names of the following bir^s : A 
child's plaything oiv toy ; a domestic animal, a 
yowel and'a ](K*eposition ; an instrument for rais- 
ing weights : a tailor's implement ; what we do at 
all our meau : nothing, twice yourself and fifty ; 
a person wno was a well-Known architect; 
equality and decay ; to cheat or deceiye. 

27. 

Squabb WoBns. 
Deyoid of sight: enamored; white and hard 
and polished ; a delicate fibre in the system ; one 
who dries. 

28. 

A town in Hindoostan ; so-called ; pertaining 
to a city ; a town in Illinois ; celebrated Taces in 
England. ' 
29. 

A town in Persia; rareBed air; an allotment; a 
shire in England ; garments. 

80. 

A character in Shakespeare ; a girl's name ; an 
insect ; grain. 

AirswBBS TO Chabaobs, Ebiom'as, Etc., nr 

jANUARr Nvmbbb. 
1. Sail, bidl, mail, fail, rail, yail, hail, nail, pul^ 
sail, wail. 2. Midshipman. 

8. 4. 
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V-H O N B S T 
^O K D A T B 

M B A a B B 

A 8 T B A L 
^ T B B L X 

8. 

A P B B 
A Z U B B 
P U B S B 
B B 8 O L y B 

B E B L 8 B N 

11. Star, tar, rat, ra. 
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TWICE MARRIED. 



; ^ — 

A NewlT-marrled 
FreneH Couple beiog 
visited with a serenade, 
the bride inquired its 
meaning : 

♦*My dear" replied 
her husbana, *'it is 
nsaal in.^his town of 
ours when a gentleman 
is married tor all the 
ladies whom he has jilt- 
ed or flirted with to 
bring' him each a bridal 

E resent of a loaf of 
ready aoeompanied 
with mask/' 

**AhI'' exclaimed his 
young Wife, "lore, 
why didn't YOU tell me 
of 'that before ? How 
proToktngI Whv, I 
could have made all the 
beaux that I have come 
overfrbmVmy town, and 
brin^ me each a bottle 
'of wine, and then, dear, 
WQ should both have 
had enough to be merry 
on, I dare say, for the 
whole year to come.'' 

*< G o o d • morning, 

Mr. Henpeck," said a 
pnnter in search of fe- 
male compositors. *'HaTe tou any daughters 
who would make good type-setters 

No ; but I have a wife that would make a fine 
deriL" 

A Joint Affklr with but a single party to it— 
Rheumatii^. 

** TlMt*a Sln«nl«r,** gaid a young lady to a 
gentleman who had just kissed her. 

Ob I Well, then, I'll make it plural and the 
Tilkun did, too. 




9 first ioife-^n the dreet. 



uTl&at fellow's got 
in the wrong grave," 
said one gentleman to 
another, in a cemetery. 

"How BO r 
Because I knew him 
to be a forger and a 
thief, and yet look upon 
that epitaph." 

"Be careful," said 
the other, **how tou 
speak; for none of us 
can live up to our epi- 
taphs." 

A Conntrjr Pmp«r, 
speakinff of tiie street- 
organ playing of a sol- 
dier without arms, who 
worked the crank with 
his foot, happily says : 

** His playing was far 
above the usuaTaverage. 
He threw his whole sole 
into it." 

At a Radical barbecue 
the other day a black 
"man and brother" of- 
fered the foUowing 
toast r 

"De Gubnor ob 
Alabama — he cum in 
wid berry little o^ 



position ; he will go out ob offis wid none at 
'gainst him." 

" Will you have me, Sarah f" said a young man 
to a modest girl. 
"No, John ; but you can have me, if you will." 



Bluings defines a " thurrer-bred biznn^ss 
man" as "wun that knows enuff about stealin' so 
that there kant ennybody steal fh)m him, and 
enufi* about kw so that 'he can do his stealin' 
legally," 




At home. 



Eis joy at her death. 
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TWICE MAR^I£D. 



' r-^ 

** How manj regular 
boftrders have yoa, 
dame?" askedaceusu^ 
Uker of a landlady. 

"WeU, really, I can't 
sajr as any of 'em is any 
too regular. They stay 
oat " ^ 

" I mean, madame, 
how many steady board- 
ers have yont" 

•*Well, really, out of 
nineteen, there's not 
more'n two rd call 

If a milkmaid, four 
feet ten ^nches in 
heisht, while sitting on 
a mree-leg^^ stool, 
took four pints of milk 
from «rexv fifteen cows, 
what was the sixe of the 
field in whie^ the ani- 
mals gr^ed, and what 
was the girl's age? 

We answer. '^Yes." 

♦*JeMMy,»» said a 

landlady to her help, the 
other morning, "was 
ttiere any fire in the 
kitcUen last night, while 
yon were sitting np ?" 

*' Only jnst a spark, ma'am," was the reply. 

The landlady looked snspicionsly at Jenny, but 
the innocent girl went on scrubbing and humming 
"Katy Darling." 

N MBIjr I>atii|;]iter, 1 want ^on to stop talking : 
yon must wait until rou are spoken to. 

Ma," answered toe bright child, if every one 
should wait anti they were spoken to, how could 
any one t«dk t" 

A Clergyman in Connecticut boasts the title 
of Bev. Uesekiah Fiddle, D.D. 



A Seitatbl/^eaolT'e. ^ 

** Did vou ever hear, sir, 
h w It was that Ed- 
wards, the mason, gave 
np dnnkiiu;?" said a 
workman v> his em- 
ployer, one day, when 
he was talking about 
the evils of inteniper> 
anoe. 

, "No" replied the lat- 
t^r: "how was it?" 

*^Well, one day Ed- 
wards was drinking in a 

EDblic-house^ when the 
kudlord's wife came to 
call her hnsband to din- 
ner. 

"'What's for din- 
ner?* inquired the man. 

"'Roast goose,' in- 
stantlv repli^ the wife^ 
"'Is there/ apple^ 
sauce ?' he asked; < 
"*No.' ^ ^ 
"'Well, go and m|^e 
some ; 1 won't eat goose 
withont apple sauce.' 
" Edwards was so im- 

Eressed with the sc^ne 
e had witnesaed, when 
the woman lellthe room 
to prepare this delicacy, 
that, for the first time m 
his hfe, he began to think what a fool he had been. 

" ' Here's tnis man,' said he to himself, ' can't 
eat his dinner of roast goose without apple sauce, 
while my poor wife and children at home are t^lad 
to get a herring for their dinners, and very often 
canH have even that. Whose money, 1 should 
like to know, goes to provide this fellow with good 
things? Mine, and that of other poor fellows like 
me. Well, what's done can't be undone. It's 
of no use crying over spilt milk, but that fellow 
shan't dine off roast jgoose again at my expense.' 

"So he paid up his reckoning ana walked out 
of that pubuc-house, never to enter it again." 




Bog^9 iecond wi/&—in the street. 




PUN *X>B THE PAMILr. 
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FUN PpR THE FAMILY. 

Thx young lady vixiger who thovgbt she eonld 
make her yoioe dearer by etrainiiig it, mado a 
great miatake. 

**FiT yon wtth a tin ear** is the snocessor of 
" pnt a bead on yon.** 

Beyenos is sweet. The young ladies* anti- 
tobacco Bocieiy in Waterville, Me., is ofBMt by 
the young men^s anti-oorset aaeooiation. 

CoiTJMBTJS, Ga., has a sect called the "Theo- 
pbilaatbropooosmopolitaniste," who have a creed 
as long and as obtuse as their euphoning name. 

A FBiEHD of ours couitod a lady for twenty- 
e^'ghi years, and then married her. She turned 
out to be a perfect virago, bat died in a few days 
after the wedding. " Now," said our friend, in a. 
self-congratulating tone, "see what I hate es- 
caped by a long eonrtship.** 

Deb mosd bobnlar trink of der day Tsa peen, 
** Yell, I guess I bafe a leedle, dool** 

"Ekooe off oud dot chip py my shoulder. I 
▼ant to see you." Yell, nefer mind bout dot 
lee<Ue exbcorimend; unless, berhabs, der feller 
Tas bafe no arms or legs, id mighd dben be her- 
formed mi safedy. In some Oder cases, howeferly, 
dond dkaturb that chip 1 

What does nature avoid ?— a Told. 

A YowQ man generally gives a lock of his hair 
to his sweetheart betore he marries ber. After 
marriage she sometimes helps herself^ and 
doesn't use sdssors. 

Ete had some advantages that no other married 
woman ever enjoyed, chief among which was the 
fB.ot that her husband could never lacerate her 
heart by telling how his mother Ubed to cook.** 

A sociAXi glass to which ladies are addicted— 
The mirror. 

The Milan (Texas) l^elegrcmt says : " We have 
been asked wby we stopped publishing the list of 
marriage licenses issued by the clerk. Because a 
great big Btand-up-in-tbe-mud, out there in the 
sand hUlB, said we published his daugbter as 
married when she wern't, and that he would hit 
«B 00 the head hard enough to Itnock our ankles 
out ofloint for it. Is this explanation satisfao- 
toryr 

How TO make a dull fellow lively— Marry him to 
a girl named Annie, when, of course, he becomes 
Annie-mated. 

To CUBE Tongths— Use a strong inftiBion of 
good language. 

A aiBL in Cincinnati advertises for somebodv 
to love her, and says she wiil give him $200 if he 
will do it in "a virtuous and gentle manner.** 

The poUoeman's song : 

I want to be a poKoe, 

And at the comers stand; 
A star upon my bosom, 

A club within my hand. 

It reads rather funny, though we sunpose it's 
all right, in the U. 8. Court repot ts at Cincinnati, 
in some tobacco cases, that the Jury returned a 
verdict that ** We, the )ary, find thirty-one boxes 
< Qay and Happy ' brand of cigars guilty, for 
want of name or initial, and having tbe date in 
pencil mark; four boxes * Little Barliag* brand 
guilty, for want of brand : also two boxes * Atten- 
tion.' two do. * Olipper,*^ and one do. * Little 
Darihig * cigars, for having no name on stamp, 
guilty.* 



The Bnssian-Greek Church does not 
unwedded priests to officiate. In that ootrntrr 
no priest is considered competent to preach 
truthfully or feelingly upon the cares and trials 
of this weary world until he is married.* 

The Height of Impudence— A terrier bSrUag 
at» irailroM train. 
Bbothzbs in Law— The Judges. \ 

A Toast.— Here's to the Three Age»— Eng-age, 
Marri-age, and Dot-age. 

The newest' word out is itseoufaitepoiEoth, and 
it means In English a man who can't take a Joke, 
and gets his back up '* at the merest trifle. Its 
Mexican definition is a hunchback dog. * 

A oomxxtibe was recently appointed to investf- 

Sate tbe excessive chastisement of a pupil in a 
[ichigan public school, and reported that the 
punishment was not actuated by malice, but 
occasioned by an "undue appredatym of the 
thickness of the boy's pauuloons." 

QuEsnoK for Mr. Bergh : WouM H be 6oar 
sidered breis-tal to matt-treat a brewer's horse ? 

In Abxb.— a baby who kisses his mothsr and 
flguts his father, may be said to be partial to bis 
ma, and martial to his pa. 

BoBM to Blush Uimsaif.— NegioVomen. 

In speaking of " InteUeotiMl Yagraaoy," the 
Oiurcnman deprecates ''a deadlv mental dys- 
pepsia that has nad its fbundations kid in many of 
our American girls, between the ages of seven 
and fourteen, by the gorging of washy Bonday- 
school books.^' 

The young lady at Allemagooselum who was up 
with the Urk is now down with the rheumatism. 

Dana, in the Am, proposes a Eisiitudky shoe- 
maker as a Presidential candidate. *< The Sun 
shines for Awl ** at Last. 

Ir all flesh is grass, is hay beef a la mowed! 

An Iowa merchant sent a dunninc^ letter to % 
man, who replied by return mail : You say yoft 
are holding my note yet. That is all rif^ht, per- 
fectly right. Just keep holding on to it, and if 
vou find your hands slipping, spit on them and 
\rj it again. Tours affectionately." 

Jaxbb Monboe, of Alton, HI., advertises for hit 
runaway daughter, and says if her lover will pay 
him $2.50 he wiU call it square. 

A Down-East paper alluded to an emineai 
citizen as " a noble old burgher, proudly loving 
his native State whicb neat little compliment 
came from the oompositor's hand reading, '*a 
nobby old burglar, prowling around in a naked 
state." 

A icnsiOAL fHend thinks that the first piece of 
music performed by Adam, must have been 
**WarbIingsat Eve." 

An IndianapoUs paper thus sums up the divoroe 
aaiket: ** Brisk competitiun among the lawyers 
has brought down the prioe of divorces very low 
in this mark(»t. We qnote : Common separation, 
$15; small alimimy, $25; large alimony, $60 to 
$100. There are out few of the latter in the 
market. Oemeral business good and increasing.'* 

Blbioht of Hand— Refusing sa offer." 

You cant do too much for your employers, 
man," said somebody to a big-fisted, strpng- 
backed man-of-ati-work, on the wharf, the d|her 
day. Arrah,** replied Pat, with emphaaia, 
"neither wini." 
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It ia dheerftil to be sit^g in ^ railroad oar 
going at the rftte of forty mflea an honr, and bave 
a man jmmb tbrongh tbe train and leave a tract in 
jam lap, entitled prepare to meet yonr God." 

Lpollo most bare detested falaebood, for be ia 
ahrajB represented in the act of atriking a lyre. 

Bailwat coz^paniea aometunes pnll down a 
street. Ibieyea yery often oat np ooorts and 
all^B. 

"Tou are beaatifU, and I adore yon,** said a 
gentleman to tbe belle of the evening. " For my 
part^ I bate yon, and think yon frigbtftil,** ahe 
retorted. " I believe yon, you frank girL Yon 
dont tUl polite falaeboods, like me." 

QuEBz— Poes a dnmb man always keep bis 
word? 

A BAD style of aritbmetio— Division among 
familieo* 

A OOHTZMPOBABT rooords that a nice yoong girl 
at Green Bay, Wi«., was being coorted by a nice 
yonng man. He was gdberonsly inclined, and 
made her presents of bair oU, wbiob be pnrobased 
from tbe store of tbe lather of bis adored. After 
shring her some twenty bottles of the oleaginona 
said be diacoTered be was working in a circle— as 
fast as be presented them abe retomed them to 
the stoce, ttras dntifnlly making trade for her 
fctber. 

A YAiTEXn paper says that down East tbey make 
Ibe tea so weak, that it is nnable to come oat of 
the pot. 

Akswbbs to Oobbsspoudxitts— X.— Yoa are 
.v^ong, and wiU lose yoor fiet if tbe other fellow 
getsber, 

A EomroKUir conversation : '* Hello, dar, yon 
darker, what yon axe for dat old blind mole, 
bey r ** Well, I donno : gneaa I must take $86. 
**TWrty-flve dollars I Til give yon five T "Well, 
yon may have 'im ; I wont stand on $30— in a 
mule trade.** 

Tbb rest of the week— Sonday. 

JoHniTY was telling bis ma bow be was going to 
dress and show off when he was a man. His ma 
Mked : 

** Johnny, bow do yon expect to get year hving 
wben yon get to be a man ? ' 

"Well,*' said Johnny, <<rU get married, and 
ttre with my wife's pa.** 

EZAMdB HIS HOXTTH VOB HIS AOB.— Boctor'S 

dangbter (to Snndav scholar) : *' Oh. yoa have 
an elder brother : well, bow old is he?'' 

8(dioo1boy: '^Donno, Mias; bat be*s Jnat 
started o' swearing.** 

EvsBOBBENS— Those who don't take tbe papers. 

Bat that always lights ap a woman's despair— 
Bai-ment. 

A TSBXB-izAB-OLD, oontemplatlDg a favorite 
cow, aaked her mother what Daisy done with 
her cod, when she was done with it 7** 

The pozEled paxent did not know.- 

«<0b, I know," said the little one ; ** ahe gives 
it to papa^ and be keeps it in bis oheek I** 

At what time was Adam married? On his 
wedding Eve. 

Ah Dbnoia love-letter dosed pathetioaUy as 
floBows: 

**My best loved one, I chawed the poetage- 
itamp OB yonr Ust letter all to thunder^ becaose 
Iknew yoa licked it on.** 



Wnr is a son who objects td bis m6tber*to s(*oond 
marriage like an.exhaaated pedestrian ? Becaoae 
he can^ go a step farther. 

Othello was not a lawyer, altbongh be was 
a-tawny-general of Venice. 

" Habk to tbe mnsic of her borrowed tone ; 
Observe the blnab that porch aae makea her own : 
See the aweet smile thai* aheds its beaming r^ y s ; 
False is the bosom where her diamonds blaze.** 

Jt Is thonght that tbe late trip of tbe Sheridan 
honting parfy will have a tendency to <*4>all" the 
baJBUo market. 

A SHOPXEEPEB, recommending a piece of silk 
for a gown, told bis cnstomer, "Ma*am, it will 
wear for ever, and make a petticoat afterward.** 

' WoxsK. wake np !** exclaims the Bevohdion^ 
and an indolent raral editor adda: *'Yee, ana 
d it torn oat and make a fire and pnt the tea- 
kettle on.'* 

You can*t gbt blood from a ston«, but yon oan 
get money from a Mok, 

Who is over nice loses Qiany a alice. 

Bbautt is worse than wine ; it intoxicates both 
the bolder and beholder. 

A FEKiKiNE child of tbis world, no doabt wise 
in her generation, naively says : 

*<I never dress maoh for the play, becaose 
everyone is looking at the stage ; bat no one is 
more particniar about her dress at (diaroh;*' 

Maht plain yonng ladies live to be pretty old 
ones. 

An Irishman who was recently ran over by a 
whole train of cars got np and aeked for his cap,* 
and said he ** woold not ran another snob risk as 
tliat for ten dollars.** 

A oobokbb's Jnry in Slog Sing lately held an 
inqnest on the body of a convict, who died in the 
State Prison, and rendered a verdict thAt *' the 
way of transgressors is bard, and the deceased 
came to his death by natnral caases.** 

Wet is an nmbrella in wet weather like a wom- 
ont horse ? Becanse it is nsed np. 

Thb Tailor's Horror— Clo-refomi. 

Mbs. Stowb told the history of many boaae- 
holds when she said that a woman armed with a 
niok headache, debility, nervonsness, presenti- 
ments, and all sorts of imaginary and real ail- 
mente, is a walking armory of weapons of sabjo- 
gation. 

A LAZT chap has foond oat that working 
between meals is onhealtby for him. 

An Iowa bnsband, a few months ago, agreed to 
give bis wife three dollars a week to remain in 
comparative silence, dedaoting one cent for each 
snperflaoas word she attered. She now owes him 
nearly enongh to pay the national debt. 

Even Jndge Barnard will sometimes Joke. Tbe 
other day a spectator in the conrt-room acci- 
dontly overturned a cbair, and he was gravely 
recommended by the jndge to be mere carefal of 
the conrt-boose fomitare, as that chair alone had 
already cost tbe dty over $400,000^ 

John Yan Bxfbzn nsed to say that it required 
more tact and judgment to cross Broadway, in 
New York, than to be a justice of the peace in ibe 
coontry. Only a country justice would ventan 
to dilate the truth of tbis statement. 
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SWEET William.—** Oh, Angelina^ wouUi that my breast was made qf glass, thai you might 
read my heart!'* 

AvQXfMA*8 Tounaun Bbotheb, Bob.—** Say, Biiiy, looiddn't a pane in your stomach do as voeU /" 



** Sly, 8mith, where have yon been for a 
week Xfsudkf^ "I baven't been anywiiere, 'cause I 
Haven't got a weak back." 

A WoNDBB OF TKB fisA-eaoRB— Is to be 

sonbomt to be bealtliy, I wonder r People say of a 
snnbomt persofi, " He looks the jilctnre of bealtli.'* 
Logically the picture of a thing Is not the thing itself. 
The boy who Is the very picture of his mother is, 
clearly, not nis mother. Ergo, a person who appears 
to be the picture of Jiealth, is not health itaeli, but, 
at beet, reiy Ukaiiealtlu 



Wbzn does a oow change plaoe with her 
keeper?— When sha bellowa-for then she is a oovx 
fteara (cow-herd). 

Airr ladv who speaks slightingly of ministen 
of religion is not a lady. We were much displeased^ 
with HisB ShaUow (the JnSticeH! danshter) the ocho'^ 
CTenlng. Referrinff to the Phsdias decision, whiw 
pronounces the white dress to be the only legitimate 
garb o( the ctergy, the misguided young person said 
that she should henceforth always call the parsons the 
Buipnoe population. i 
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unclb pmb'8 wat out. — cobnblius waved thv documbnt oveb his hbad like a manlac, 
kora'b abmb wbsb bound uncle pbteb's neck, and peteb was sobbing likb a babt/' 



Vncle Peter's Way Out. 

" NoBA, poor pet, you hare a hard life of it. 
Married to a poor cripple, and obliged to toil from 
morning till nuht to support bim," and Cornelius 
Mflnners drewnis joune wife's face down to his 
owujjuid kissed it ruefullj. 

**TheBp, now, Cornelius de&tf please don't pity 
me. There, then, you foolish fellow," and she 
kissed away a little tear that would come out of 
the "comer of his eye^'J^men ean cry when they 
are sick, you know). ** Tnis is perfect nonsense, 
you see— perfect nonsense. Fm not an object of 
pity At all. I have perfect health and strength, 



and the very one I love best in all the world to 
talk to when my work is done. What more need 
I ask? Besides, I lore my work, and would 
much rather do it than be idle^" 

** It is all very nice to talk that way, darling/' 
said Cornelius, kissing his wife's little hand. 'Df 
course I know you are an angel, and always see 
the sunny side' of everything. B ut it is very hard 
for me to have to sit here and see you toiling so; 
you who have been used to^ the luxuries ff a 
first-class home " 

"Ha! ha!" tinkled Norah's m^rry laugh. 
" Y,ou must excuse my interrupting you, Nell^ 
dear, but I could not help it. To tfunk of toy liv- 
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ing in an atmosphere of constant scolding and 
dlMontent, haring no one to spetlk a flympathetlo 
word to me Arom one year's end to anotfier, and 
aalling that the 'comforts of a first-class borne !' 
Why, this dear cozy little place is paradise to tho 
stiff np-town residence I left for vour sake. .Dar- 
ling/' and here she atfaiki stooped to kiss her hus- 
band's pale forehead, '*of coarse I am grieved 
for you. I know yon must suffer, bodUy and 
mentally. Bnt there is no earthly reason why you 
should increase yoor suffering by fretting about 
me. If it were not for your suOcring I should be 
as happy as the day is long 1" 

You are a wonoer, Nora,'' said her husband, 
with a smile fulTof loye, as he scanxiied her o^eer. 
ful face. " You staftle me, every d^, witii your 
cheerful, almost defiant courage. Ton seepi to 
haye utterly forgotten, this moruing for instance, 
that we are in arrears for our ren^ the gas 
bill is due, and that the beipi<^fr^Oii m our bin 
is growing ^ small by degmt pid ^ewitifully 
less.' " 

w Don't bother your poor aching ^MtfM 4M|||t 
those things, Neil ; leave them to me, I hten a 
cheerful confidence that all will come right, and 
that we are not going to fiuffer. Cheer up now 
and eat your breaKfast— as for me, I* ye tried and 
tried to feel anxious^ thinking it might be my 
duty, but I can't do it ! I am sure the pattern I 
ani working on wiU *take* at Sage & Co.'s, and 
that will bring me in so much money that I shall 
be able to take my poor love to Bermuda, where 
Uie balmy air wiU restore his precious health." 

*' Sanjguine girl 1 yon forget how often you have 
failed I'^said Cornelius, a httle Querulously. 

A slight shadow flitted across Nora's face. But 
it pasMd away immediately, though not before 
Cornelius had seeii it. 

Forgive me, dear," be said, ^nderly. "It 
seems lam good for nothing but to sit nere and 
croak to you." 

** Croak on 1" said she, gayly ; " I tnppose I need 
spmebodv to put on the brakes for me occasion- 
ally. But if it comes to the worst, yon know, 
Cornelius, there's my diamond. Laura Slade has 
offered me a thousand dollars for it, and will be 
glad to buy it at any time." 

*'Your wedding-ring I" ezdaimed Comelins, 
with a g|Mp. 

''Of course," that would be our 'last plank,' 
Neil." She had both her arms around his necK, 
now, and her rosy face was pressed close to his 
pale one. "But, darling, 'tne Ufe is more than 
raiment,' and though my ring is a sweet talisman 
to me, I should, of course, regard it as nothing 
compared to your comfort and chance of re- 
covered health." 

Nora Yerrian was the daughter of a New York 
merchant, to whom great nches had proved a 
curse rather than a blessing, inasmuch as they had 
awakened in his soul a greed of gain that rendered 
him blind to the best uses of riches. His two 
daughters, Nora and Caroline, had been early de- 
prived, by death, of a noble mother, whom Nora 
much resembled in person and disposition; while 
Caroline, a tall, haughty beauty, with flashing 
black eyes, more ready to express scorn than 
love, was univerBaUv declared to be the "yery 
ima ge of her father.'*^ 

when Nora fell in love with young Cornelius 
Manners, then head-clerk in the nouse of Yerrian 
A Co., and when Mr. Yerrian was informed of the 
fact by the lovers, he utterly and unqualifiedly 
"forbade the bsns." Neither of his daughters 
should marry a man who could not bring his half- 
million, at least, to add to the pecuniary conse- 
quence of the family. So the lovers, after a hesi- 
tation with regard to such a step which is natural to 
idl refined and delicate-minded young people, find* 
ing that their mutual happiness depended upon it, 



concluded to take the responsibility entirely upon 
themselves, and be married clandesunely. 

When the news of this defiant step came to Mr. 
Yerrian's ears, he was prompt in ni^ judgment 
upon the offenders. He immediately discharged 
Manners from his clerkshib in the firm, and 
added a codicil to his will dismheriting Nora, and 
giving her portion of his fortune to Caroline. 
Soon afterward the latter married a man after her 
father's own heart, and took her place in Upper- 
t^ndom — an assured princess in the kingdom of 
the almiirhty dollar. 

Comeuus Manners, being well-qualified for bis 
position, found no aifficuUy in obtaining remu- 
nerative employment; ana the happy young 
couple went to housekeeping in their modest way, 
well opntent to be counted out of the circle of the 
iUU, so that they might live together like two 
doves in one nest, for theirs was a case, to speak 
commercially, of the A 1 article of true loye^ 
which now, in spite of some slight drawbaeksy 
promised to run uncommonly smooth with them. 
One of the drawbacks was, that the young hus- 
band was obliged, in his new' quality of commer- 
cial traveler, to be away from home the greater 
portion of the time. 

But tl^ state of things was not to last long. 
What some would call an accident, and others a 
providence, arranged that he should remain per- 
manently at home, .though under circump tanoes 
that he v^ould himself have been far from choos- 
yqg, 

it was the old story of a rafl Iposened by the se- 
vere frost, and a car thrown from the track, and 
scores or yaluable lives sacrificed, and other 
scores of happ^, healthy, sai^ine human beings 
maimed ai^d orippled for life, theur constitntions 
ruined by internal usuries, and their hopes of 
successful endeavor in this world destroyed. 

Cornelius was brought home to his young wife 
with an iiijured spine, which not onfy rendered 
him helpless, but seriously impaired his constito- 
tion. But Korik grieved as sne was at the blow 
which deprived ner husband of his health, was not 
one townng her hands in despair at the situation. 
She was of that cheery, elastic natureithat nothing 
could appall — especially nothing that did not de- 
prive her affections oi their nourishment. She 
went to work like a heroine ; sold their superfin- 
ous frimiture, rented a part of her house, and 
strove to reduce their expenses to the level of her 
ability to meet them. Then, having an artistio 

S^e and hand, which had been tolerably well cul- 
vated, she undertook that branch of design 
which consists in furnishing patterns to manufac- 
turers of wall-paper. 

But though she met with better success thsa 
generally talis to the lot of be^nners, she 
soon found that her incomes were inadequate to 
her outgoes. Her husband was an invahd. and 
required much of her time^ then, his medicines 
were very expensive, and his doctor's bill must 
be paid ; he needed delicate food and strengthen- 
ing wines, and had she not been the most healtiiy 
and most hopeftil of little women, her heart must 
sometimes have quailed before the difficulties that 
confronted her. 

A knock at the door interrupted the ponversa- 
tion of the married lovers. Nora rose to open it. 
and confronted an old man, seedy-looking and 
somewhat infirm, and jet with a pleasant gleam 
in his blue eyes that neither age nor poverty had 
been able to quench. 

"Don't you know me, my dear?" he asked, 
smiling, of the puzzled Nora. 

"No, I do not, sfr," she replied, civilly; "but 
won't Vou come in? You have quite the advan- 
tage of^me in memoir," she added. 

^< Well, I should think likely ; for you were a 
baby in your nurse's arms worn I saw you last. 
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Too m \h9 perfeot unm of jov mother. Jnet 
the fame bright gjraj ejes, that look as though 
they neyer quail before anythioff : just the same 
wayy, aabom hair, and firm, imlBiDff moatb— " 
jou tell me who you are. sir? You hare 
roused my curiosity to a pomt beyond en- 
durance !" 

**0f course, my dear, FU tell you that It's 
Just what I want you to know. I am your mother's 
Uncle Peter!" 

Uncle Peter t Not Uncle Peter Harsdent. 
For we Iward that he died of yellow fever in Tam- 
pico." 

'* Heard wrong, my dear, heaid wrong ! Death 
found a pretty tougn old customer when he grap- 

ged with me, though; he did grapple Terr hara. 
e almost got me. And seeing he coulonH get 
me, he left me something to remember him by-^a 
broken constitutiion. I'm only seventy years old, 
my child, but Pm not what I used to be — not 
What I used to be." 

Kora smiled at the remark. She thought it ex- 
tremely natural that he should not be quite what 
he used to be. 

And this IS your husband, eh f Met with an 
Accident, I heard. Happy to shake hands with you, 
air! Like your face extremely welt— look as if 
you and Kora could hit it off together nicely." 

" I assure you we do, sir," answered Cornelius, 
quite cheered by the old man*8 breezy manner. 
^ Have you breakfasted f" 
''Oh, 1 beg your pardon, uncle!" said Kofa; 
I quite forgot.^ Bit down, and let me make you 



• cup of cofiee.' 

'Thank you, my dear^ I will! 



'Tis a long 



I time since such pretty white hands have made my 
coffee for me. And while you're making it^ I 
'want to state a case to you. You see, Pm an old 
man— quite old: and Pre had my days of health 
aod strength; but thev're gone; and now Pve 
come home to la^r my oones in my native earth. 
Tm not just destitute, you see ; have enough to 
keep me while I live, and bury me when I die ; 
bat I want a A^fM-— a quiet, comfortable home to 
spend my last days in. When I arrived in the 
my yesterday, I inquired all about both you and 
TOUT sister; and I applied to her first, because I 
knew that she was richer than vou, and much 
better able to shoulder such a buraen. But Caro- 
line says she's 'delicate, and nervous, and really 
not able to bear the excitement of a constant guest 
in the house.' I shrewdly suspect that mv seedv 
hai and coat had a good deal to do with the mat- 
ter. Now. what 1 want to know is, ynJilvou take 
me inf l know it is asking a good deafof you, 
■itnated as you are, but I roallv wouldn't be any 
additional expense to you, and I might be some 
help—'* 

'* Uncle, don't say any more, please. Of course, 
JOU can come to us, and welcome. Cornelius 
needs somebody to cheer him up when I am away, 
and Tou are just the one to do it. The obligation 
will be wholly on our side; so, if you can put up 
with our narrow quarters, pray come at once." 

So it was arranged, and Uncle Peter took up 
his permanent abode with his nephew and niece. 
He made himself both ajpreeable and useful as 
alok-nmve, waiting on Cornelius in Nora's ab- 
sence, cheering him with lively stories out of his 
own experience, playing chess with him, and so 
forth. 

Nora, meanwhile, found a great advantage in 
Uncle Fetor's presence in the house, in the greater 
leiaore and fireedom from petty cares that it af- 
forded her. She was able now to devote her at- 
tention much more to her art, and, in conse- 
quence, brought out some patterns that were so 
original and Deautiftil as to establish her reputa- 
tion as a designer. 

Orders now came in futer than she could sup- 



ply them, and it was liot long before the cour- 
ageous Utile wife found herself rich enough to 
discuss her old plan of taking her husband to 
Bermuda. The only difficulty m her mind was 
Chat she could scarcely afford to go herself. She 
feared that in leaving New York at the present 

tectu^e, she should oe running the risk of on- 
ly losing^ the business she had begun to be so 
prosperous in. 

"Pve been thinung how you'll manage it, mjr 
dear " said Uncle Peter, one morning at the 
breakfast-table. " It will do you both good to go, 
for your own cheeks are b^inning to look less 
rosv than formerly." 

''Well, Uncle Feter, what is the result o^ your 
cogitations?" asked Nora. "You know we rely 
very much on your advice." 

" I think I see your way out," said the old man, 
with a merry twinkle in his eyes, that was some- 
what modified by a certain bumidness of those 
organs. " I have written out, here, a plan that I 
wish to submit to you. You know I'm a prosy 
oM fell ow, and like to put things id hiack and 
white. When you have read that," handing Cor- 
nelius a substantial-looking document, "please 
tell me your opinion of my plan," 

Cornelius took the paper with a smilo. TTncle 
Peter was certainly getting vory fund df **jn-oto- 
cols." But when he opened the paper, and jpro- 
ceeded to read it, his expression changed uom 
amusement to astonishment. 

"Why, Cornelius, what is it so wonderftilf 
You look as though you thought Uncle Peter had 
found the philosopher's stone T" 

"He has, so far as we are concerned I" ex- 
claimed ComeUus. "Uncle Peter, what an im- 
postor you are! Nora, he has tnade millionaires 
of us. Hurrah!" 

And he waved the document over his head like 
a crazy man. 

Nora's arms Were round Uncle Peter's neck. 
And Uncle Peter was sobbing on her shoulder 
like a baby. 

" I didn't ten you I was rich at first, because I 
was thirstins to taste real lovq, for love's own 
sake. You have given me that, freely, and it is 
only Cur that I should give you all I own. So 
there is my money, and my love with it, and may 
it bless you as you have blessed me I" 

And Uncle Peter's pleasant blue eyes sparkled 
with tears and smiles. 



The Mesmerizer of St. Vi- 
viens. 

CHAPTXB X.— THB DIflSlOTIirG-ROOM. 

In the shade of the veranda of the St. Ohsclea 
Hotel in New Orleans, on a sultry summer's day, 
there sat two young men, intimate friends, and 
both rising members of the medical profession. 
While they smoked their cigars thev talked about 
the premonitory signs in the air, the sun and the 
weather, of the coming plague—the dreaded yel- 
low fever. 

The eldest of these gentlemen was Doctor Alfred 
Dartmoor, an Englisnman by birth, who eame 
with his father to the Southern metropolis when 
quite a youth. The Dartmoors belonged to an old 
and aristocratic family in Yorkshire, rich in here- 
ditary acres and honorable fame. J3ut the father 
had been bom a younger son, and the slender 
means which had accompanied his position in tiie 
famUy, had led him to turn to the New World 
the improvement of his fortunes. He settled in 
New Orleans, educated his son in the best possible 
manner, and had died but a year before our story 
opens, leaving a fair competence behind^ 
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Alfred Dartmoor waa a br^IUa&t jontii ml ooHege, 
wmd be bronsbt bis talents to a profession he IotmL 
and in wbicb he felt certain ne conld shine. A 
few years of practice plaoed him in an honored 
rank among ue older headk. A racancj in the 
facnltj of the medical college of ibe citj opened 
a still wider sphere to him, and he was chosen a 
professor, with the general approbation of the 
commnnitj ; and as iiTortnne was still onsatisfled 
in bestowinff npon him the gifts of genius, robust 
health, ffooa spirits, and professional distinction^ 
she ad^ to the fullness of his life bj making 
him the accepted lorer of the handsomMt girl in 
Kew Orleans— Miss Florence Amjot. 

The friend with whom Dartmoor was chatting 
was Doctor Henrr St Leger, also a young physi- 
cian, with a growing pra<nice. He and Daixmoor 
had oeen colteffe chums tosether ; ther had studied 
medicine in the same office, and. oy reason of 
their constant intercourse, had become bosom 
fHends. Dartmoor was the elder and better phy- 
sician of the two. but St. Le«er was his superior 
bk those graceftii ways which make the pleasant 
man of society. 

On this summer's afternoon, sheltered by the 
areh of tiie broad reranda from the biasing heat 
of the sun, the friends talked in their profcMlonal 
manner of tiie epidemic which was about to make 
its annual Tisit, and sweep away its wonted holo- 
caust of Tictims. 

There will be an unusual mortality this year in 
the French Quarter," obserred Dartmoor. "The 
dndns haye been badly kept, and I noticed at the 
markets to-day an accumulation of garbage that 
would take a week to cart off. It will mv9 the 
fever a foothold, and then the Health Boara might 
as well adjourn Its sittings. Do you know, 
Henry," continued Dartmoor, turning suddenly 
to his friend, '*that I feel uneasy sometimee 
about Florence! I think the Amyots should get 
away from town at once." 

« Dartmoor, tou are always worrying sbout 
that blue-eyed girl of yours," said St. Leger, with 
a laugh. *' She is in no more danger than thous- 
ands of other pretty girls in New Orleans. Be- 
sides, the Amyots are tiioroughly acclimated, and 
belieye me, we shall not have a case of ferer before 
three weeks at the most" 

WelL perhaps tou are right," mused Dart- 
moor. My thoughts are too much on Florence, 
when I am absent from her, for my own quiet of 
mind; then— then — 1 dream about her too.^' 

" WelL upon my word, there is nothing rema^- 
able in that," remarked St Leger. "fdare say 
all infatuated loyers dream of their mistresses 
until matrimony cures them." 

*'Bxit9U€h dreams," said Dartmoor, clutching 
his friend's arm conyulsiyely. "Erery night 1 
haye had a vision of my darling in her shroud. I 
know it is foolish to repeat uiis, but I cannot 
shake off the impression of some coming misfor- 
tune. Do you belieye in olairroyance, St iieger t" 

" Now, really this is too ridiculous, Professor 
Dartmoor." said St Leger; and then, with affected 
gravity/ the young man continued : "I am afraid, 
my dear Alfred, von are getting too partial to late 
suppers at Anton's. Soft-shell crabs are in 
season, and who can tell how many dreadful 
nights the monsters have to answer for f 

Doctor Dartmoor started from his seat impetu- 
ously, and strode up and down the veranda for 
some minutes. His face was heavy with an in- 
ward gathering gloom. 

Confound tins Texas trip !" he muttered. " I 
wish it could be put off; but then (with a sigh) I 
suppose it must be. Henry," said he. stopping 
short and addressing his friend, ** I beueve 1 wiu 
not wait for Saturday's boat for Oalveston. The 
quicker I am off, the sooner I can gel back. I will 



F> this very afternoon. If yon will seetotny e n s r 
don't Uke to be away when the fever sets In." 
" Of course I will take care of your patients/' 
replied Doctor St Leget; "and unceyou think 
TOU muit go to Texas, why, perhaps, you had 
better not stand npon the order of your going, bat 
go at once." 

Witii this conclusion reached, the Toung physi- 
cians settled the details of their busmeas for tlM 
next three weeks, St Leger agreeing to see Dart- 
moor's patients, explain to them the cause of his 
sudden absence, and administer to their wants 
until his return. Dartmoor's call to Texas was to 
perform a long-postponed snngcal operation npon 
an old friend of his father. The neoessltj of at- 
tending to the oase at once had lately become 
parent from urgent letters, and the joung maa 
nad determined to serve nis fktbers fHend st 
whatever sacrifice of time and other engage- 
ments. 

Parting firom St Leger, he proceeded to his 
lodgings, and got ready a small valise with doth- 
ing, and arranged his office accounts. Th«n, as a 
last duty before his departure, he went to the re- 
sidence of his affianced to acquaint her with the 
necessity of his absence fhim town, and to bid 
her a temporary farewelL 

"You will DC sure to run awmy from Vew 
Orleans the Instant the fever appears." said he. 
as he held Miss Amyot in his arms at ue door, at 
the close of the int^view. 

"I will mind everything yon ssy, Alfred," re- 

Elied Florence, "though I wish you woud not 
e so anxious about me. Mamma is malting jnre- 
parations now to go, and up «t the plantation they 
are getting ready for us." 

" WelLlhen, ffood-by, and Ood bless yon, mj 
darling,'' said Dartmoor, pressing the gin to his 
heart "I shall return In three weeks, and then— 
we must part no more." 

Florence's eyes fell, and her heart fluttered at 
the anticipations these last words bad ooninred 
up, and she lingered on the doorstep, andwMched 
the form of her loTer until it was lost in the wind- 
ing of the street 

Dartmoor reached GalTeston the day after his 
departure. The oountiT stage took him across 
the swamps and lowlands of fiastem Texas to an 
inland town. fh>m whence he proceeded by private 
conveyance to the remote plantation of his patient 
He found the sick man In great pain, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the performance of his profes- 
sional duties. He made several surgical opera- 
tions, all of them successfrd in their results, bet 
it was necessary that he should watch with caution 
the slow process of heaHng before it would be safe 
to leave his patient to the further care of nature. 

The case took rather longer than he had antici- 
pated, and he began to be anxious and annoyed. 
His unpleasant visions had returned. He was so 
far away frt>m even the frt)ntiers of civilisation 
that no news reached him from home, and if he 
had expected letters they conld only have reached 
him by private messengers. 

More than his three weeks of the allotted ab- 
sence had elapsed before he felt that he could say 
fSuwell to the planter. With that word finally, 
and with his gratefhl patient's draft upon a Oal- 
veston factor for an unexpectedly large fee, Dart- 
moor took a conveyance back to the worid. At 
the village stage depot he heard yurt» talk tiiat 
worried nim, and when he reached Galveston, he 
learned that the fever had broken out two weeks 
before, and was raging terribly at New Orieans. 

Dartmoor read m tiie New Orleans papers the 
names of many of the victims of the ^idemic, 
but there were none of intimate friends. With 
an impatience he oould not repress, however, he 
took passsge in the eariiest boat, end spent e 
sle^less night and day following. 
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The staMnerwM moored AloDgaide the wharf 
la New Orieana juat aa the atreet-lampa were 
behiff lighted. Graaping hia raliae, Dartmoor 
waa the firat to leap ashore, and with rapid pace 
he mada hit waj to hia lodgpnga. He let himself 
Id with hia pamikej, and moanted to hia room. 
SrerjthiDg waa in order there, and on hia dreaa- 
ing-table laj a solitarj BOte. He tore it open, and 
read aa foUowa : 

*'Mt Beam Ammo : Hato been expeetinc joa 
Ibr A week, bat anppose yon wiU oome in by to- 
niffhfa boat anre, and I aend thia down to your 
lo«Si>>S*» ^ cannot go myaelf. We haTe a 
*pMt-mortem' to-night at the hoapitaL and 
Feltiier expects yon to predde. Don't nil to 
oome—I hAve a great deal to tall yon. 

" In haate, Sr. Li«n. 

«P. S. I hear the Amyota left for their planta- 
tion last week. Miaa Florence waa well— I conld 
not get time to aae them oC" 

Tears of relief And Joy spntng to Dartmoor's 
eyes aa he read thia postscript, though he felt 
rather hnrt that hia frUnd ahoold make the news 
of his betrothed' B health aeoondary to anv bnai- 
ness engvgement. However, his heart feit very 
much lighMr, and he dreaaed himself almoat gayly 
for the erening lecture. 

At the hospital Dartmoor found a crowd of 
students waltijig. Doctor Felther, the President 
of the College, was there, but St Leger had not 
yet oome. The "post-mortem" was to take 
place, for convenience sake, in the dissecting- 
room, and thither the gentlemen at length pro- 
ceeded. 

Dartmoor chatted a few momenta with his 
friends about his trip to Texas, and the progress 
of the fever in the city, and finally made the pro- 
position to begin the evening's duties. 

"By-the-way, Dartmoor,'^ aaid Doctor Felther, 
"we nave reodved a curious tut^td from Sslnte 
Lazarre's this evening. It is a case of hepatitis. 
The body presents the most extraordinary appcAr- 
Anoe." 

And he pointed to the dissecting-table. upon 
which WAS JAid a $om€tlUng in shspe of a humAn 
body, covered with a white cloth. 

Dertmoor stood nesr the teble when the presi- 
dent noke, And he had but to turn hali-way 
round to view the coipse. With the impassibilitv 
to such sights, aoqmred by lonji; familiArity with 
them, the young professor lightly stripped the 
sheet fh>m the face of the dead. 

For a moment he stood transfixed with horror, 
and then with a ahriek fell heavily to the floor. 
Hia ^ea had rested upon the marble countenence 
—still bcAutiful in deatb— and the long fair locks 
of— Florence Amyot. 



CBAPm n.— lOBUi. 

Dabtmoob was borne from the dreadfU cham- 
ber, and among those who helped to convey him 
to his home was St. Leger, who had reached his 
dde just as he received me fatal blow. 

St. Leffer Mmaelf was terribly shocked, but 
summonM all his nerve and resolution to serve 
his fHend in this hour of triaL He had him taken 
to hit bed, and watched by him until the flrst 
signa of returning consciousness appeared. Four- 
teen hours Dartmoor lay aa one m a trance. At 
the end of that time he opened his eyes, and mur- 
mored feebly : 

"St. Leger, is that your 

" AlfM, I am with you, my poor friend," was 
ttie reply. 

" I Am going to hAve brain-fever. If I die— and 
I think 1 shall— bury me with Florence. Tou 
hAve taken her body away from that awful room ?" 



I " Compose yourself 1 Felther has seen to all— 
I am with you. amd will not leave you." " 
From that hour Dartmoor began to sink. As ' 
his medical prescience had inmcated, a brain- 
fever set in. For several daya, in hia delirium he 
raved like a madman. On the eighth dAy St { 
Leger ebAndoned hope, end reported the petient 
to Bis friends st the college as m arUculo mortii. 
Hia q^Wndid constitution^ however, broke the 
speD. 

On the morning of the ninth day a chAuge for 
the better took pUce ; but he convAleaced alowlr. 
Aa he grew stronger he held conversations with 
St LoMr. 

His friend fonnd him dejected. The Ambition 
And energy of life had gone out of him. He was 
A broken mAn, sunk in the gloom of blssted hopes. 
He refused himself to all but St Leger. . 

As listlessly he Isy upon his bed one asy, he ^ 
said to St Leger: 

" When I Am strong enouc^ to move, I shAll 
crAwI on shipbosrd. And ssil AWAy from here for- 
ever." 

His mind seemed to be msde up to put spsoe 
between himself And the lend of his terrible dis- 
Aopointment St Leger did little to dissusde 
mm. PerikAps he thought a seA-voyAge And a 
chAuge of scene mis;ht rest his mind. 

A lew dsys After the morning when he hAd first 
put on hit clothes end WAlked Across the floor, St 
Leger dropped in, and found him nervously sr- 
ranjgdng his oaggage. 

*n. go to-morrow '' he said. "The flrst ship 
that sails firom Kew Orieans for Europe ahall take 
me a passenser." 

The next day a Bremen-bound bark mm towed 
down the rive^ end on ita deck, wrapped in a 
ahawl, and slightly shivering firom contact with 
the freah air, aat Alfred Daixmoor, gaxing on the 
melting spires of the eiij that should know him 
no more. 

Tbb fickle goddess had another torn In her 
wheel for Dertmoor. She deprived him of his 
mistress, but she showered upon him a golden 
fortune. He rcAched Englend to hear of the 
death of his father's elder brother, end of the de- 
scent to himself by right of inheritsnce of the 
huge estAtes which hAd been held in the family 
for three centuries. 

In the mood of mind into which his love-blight 
bed CAst him, the Accession of this greet weuth 
afibrded but little gratification The world, its 
paasing events, its pleasures, even its sorrows, ' 
were aesd to nim, for there was a sorrow At his 
own hcArt which Absorbed All his fsculties. 

In the Ancestrel home, in the north of Englsnd| 
A quaint old mansion of a bygone age. vast ana 

Sloomy inside, and almost shut firom the sun by 
tie fonage of ancient oaks, Dartmoor buried him- 
self and brooded. The neighbors who called on 
visits of courtesy were refbied at the door. The 
newspapers which chronicled the current events 
of the outside world were rigidly excluded. His 
correspondence was confined to a brief occesionAl 
note to his business Agent or banker in London. 

Once, and only once, a letter rcAched the recluse 
fh>m Americs. It was written bv St Leger, 
shortly after his friend's departure from New Or- 
leans, and had found its way to him through a 
London acquaintance. St Leger wrote bnefly, 
alluded to the general regret in the profession at 
Dartmoor's sudden and unceremonious departure, 
and closed with the mention that in remembrance 
of him he had, a few days before, " visited and laid 
some flowers on poor Boris's ffntve." 

When time had healed a nttle the wound At 
DATtmoor's heart, he roused himself from his 
deathlike lethargy, and took to his books for con- 
solation. His uncle had left an extensive library, 
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and in it vrere many rare and cnrions old volumes. 
U was rich in the mystio lore of the Orient, in 
works on alchexnv and astrology, on sorcery and 
lae black art, Curiositr induced the recluse to 
i>enise these singular relics of the superstition of 
the lliddle Ages, and from them he was led to the 
investij^tion of a kindred subject— the phenomena 
of mesmerism or clairvojan^ce. 

Years before, when he was yonne and light- 
hearted, Dartmoor had experimented in this d^e- 
partment of psychical soience,^and now that he had 
abundant leisure, he felt impelled to make it the 
sub,{ect of fk more careful study. In these exam- 
inations he exhausted all the older as well as more 
recent works upon mesmerism, biolosy, second- 
sight and electro-magnetism, from the day the 
Frenchman, Hesmei; promulgated his crude theo- 
ries of the power of mind over mind, to the time 
the science oecame perfected in the remarkable 
vid convincing experiments of Von Beichenbach. 

The very interest this study had excited in the 
mind of Dartmoor had the good effect of drawing 
bim from his seclusion. He made several visits 
to a well-known votary of mesmerism in the vi- 
cinity o€ the county-town, and even journeyed at 
one time as far as London^ to exchange thoughts 
with Braid, who had recently published his start- 
ling work entitled ** Hypnotism." 

Gontabt with the world gradually dispelled the 
misanthropy which had gathered around the soul 
of Dartmoor, and he became accessible to people 
of kindred tastes and studies. After a while a 
strange spirit of restlessness came over him. It 
seemed as if he was called upon to plunge once 
more into the strife of life, and win honors, if he 
could not win happiness. He yearned toward 
America, and something, magnetio he thought, 
drew him to that little spot of earth where his 
Florence lay buried. 

To resolve was to go. A few preparations 
placed him, for the second time in his lue, on an 
ocean-bound steamer, with his eyes tamed to- 
ward the great West. 

Dartmoor landed in New York. Five years had 
passed since he had exiled himself from the land 
of his adoption and affection, and now, after hav- 
ing severed the communication, with his old 
fronds so long, he felt like a stranger. 

He drove to a hoteL He had fixed no plans for 
the ftiture, save that he would travel by easy 
stages wherever inclination led, and eventually 
reach the Mecca of his pilgrimage— the grave by 
the side of the swift-rolling MississippL 

In the hotel parlor Dartmoor found the daily 
papers. Lookiog through one of them, his eyes 
met a paragraph which gave him surprise and 
pleasure. It was a brief report of a lecture upon 
some scientific subiect given, the eveu^'ns before, 
by Doctor Henry St Leger, of the Iiew York Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

^'St Leger living in New York!" exolumed 
Dartmoor. "That is fortunate! And yet why 
should he leave the South? Pshaw! what right 
have I to speculate on the motives of my friends, 
when I have not communicated with tiiem for 
yearsf" 

At the hotel office Dartmoor consulted a Di- 
rectory. "Doctor Henry St. Lesrer, surgeon,'' 
was recorded as residing at No. — Fifth avenue. 

Dartmoor determined to five his old friend a 
cidl that verv evening. He dressed himself care- 
AiUy, and about nine o'clock took a convevance, 
and ordered the driver to carry him to the de- 
sired spot in the aristocratic quarter where his 
friend lived. 

Dartmoor's carriage drew up before the door in 
Fifth avenue, and as he alighted he was surprised 
to see that tne house was orilliantiy illuminated, 
and that there were other carriages near the side- 
walk, out of which stepped elegantiy-dressed 



ladies and gentiemen, who ascended the broad 
steps, and were reoeived by the servants in 
waiting. 



pected one, but none the less welcome. 

Trusting that the peculiarity of his visit under 
such circumstances would excuse any slight devia- 
tion in the oostomary etiquette, DarUnoor entered 
the handsome parlors, hat in hand, to preaent 
himself to St. Legee. 

He had barely crossed the threshold, thonsh, 
when there burst upon his vision a scene tnai 
stopped the pulsations of his heart I There stood 
St. Leger at the upper end of the so/m, soft and 
smiling, greeting tne guests, as they came np, in 
that cm graceful way of his, and by his side, radi- 
ant in her beauty, stood the hostess of the evening 
— ^Flotence Amyot I \ 

A great groan burst from Dartmoor's lips, and 
he reeled from the room like a driuken man. 



Dowv the avenue, past the brilliantiypUghted 
hotels, and through tiie gay thronss which w this 
early hour in the evening crowded the sidewalks, 
thp stupefied man mov^ with unsteady steps. 
Those who noticed him supposed he was some 
reveler just from his cups. His brain was in a 
whirL The streets, the houses, the people made, 
no impression upon his senses — he could fix his 
mind upon nothing save the vague horror that had 
possession of him. In this stunned mental condi- 
tion he wandered into a drinking-saloon. He 
threw himself into a vacant chair, and burying 
his face in his hands, strove to gather his scat- 
tered ideas. 

Slowly the awful consciousness of what he had 
seen came back to him. His mind went over the 
course of events in detaiL He saw his early love 
in her Southern home, buddin^^ into womanhood, 
with candor and devotion beammg from her e^es. 
He beheld her again— a pallid form on the hospital 
bench, marred with the ravages of disease, and 
surrounded with the dreadful paraphernalia of the 
dissecting-room. His mind wandered through his 
sickness and delirium, his recluse life in the 
eloomy old house in Yorkshire, his sea-paasage to 
! America again, and the events of this very even- 
i ing— to tiie dead risen— to his bride the wife of 
I another— to a second funeral of the heart more 
teirible than the first 

When his reasoning faculties resumed thdr 
functions he ponderea upon the strange sight he 
had witnessed. Now, it was apparent Florence 
was alive— indeed she had never been dead, as the 
corpse lying on the students' table had told him. 
What jugglerv was this f Speculate as he would, 
he could Duild up no plausible theory to account 
for his undoing. But the living truth shone out 
with the blaze or the noonday sun— Florence was 
the wife of that man, and he had been bereft of 
her by some dreadful treachery. 

Then a thirst for vengeance surged over him. 
and his brain was consumed with fire. He started 
from his seat by an impulse he could not control, 
and madly plunged into the street again. How 
long he had loitered in the barroom he xnew not ; 
it seemed as if he had been there several hours. 
Now the streets were deserted, and only here and 
there stood a solitary policeman on his beat 

Dartmoor wandered he knew not where. He 
traversed many avenues and public squares, walk- 
ing rapidly, but with a brain returning to torpor. 
He was uroused bv the clock of a neighborinff 
church chiming tne hour of two. He looked 
around, and found himself on the great avenua 
again, as fate would have it, directly opposite St* 
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Leger's house. A oairiage dtood in front, and 

Etat hall door was open, and out of it came the 
t of the evening's gnests, a gentleman and 
lady. 

On the doorstep, hidding them farewelL Dart- 
moor saw St. Leger and Florence, and with them 
abeautifhl child, seeminfflj not more than three 

J ears old. Pleasant words of adien fell fr^m the 
p6 of the group, the departing guests descended 
the steps, and as thej were entering the carriage, 
tiie little girl broke from her mother's side, and 
ran downlo them merrily. 

Then a thought shot through Dartmoor*s brain 
like a bolt of &htning. It was not reason, it was 
intuition that told him here was his revenge. He 
rushed from his lair like a hungry wolf. He seized 
the child as she stood in the middle of the side- 
walk, and before the affrighted mother could 
■hriek for sueoor^ he had disappeared in the gloom 
of the night. 

• * • * • 

The sun went down the next day on a ship 
plowing its way into the ocean beyond Sandy 
Hook. On the deck stood a man holding by the 
band a little girL The man's face was &k and 
impenetrable ; that of the child had written upon 
ft but one emotion— terror. 

By the side of a window in a splendid mansion, 
and gasing helplessly out upon the busy street. 
stoocT anouier man— a graoeral, elegantly-dressed 
maBr— and on hia face was the mark of unutterable 
woe. From his nerveless gra^ there had dropped 
to Ibb feet a crumpled note, upon which were 
scrawled thesa words, every one of which burned 
into his brain as if they were of fire: 

" St. Lbosb : A blow for a blow. By treachery 
you robbed me of my Eden. I repay. When you 
shall see your child again, she shall be grown into 
that gilded shame that shall make you. su-steeped 
as you are, loathe her with horror, and this will be 
the vengeance of Dabtmoob." 

OHAPTIB IT.— OLAIBTOTAROl. 

Ok the southern coast of France, near the rocky 
orags jutting out into the sea^ and known to the 
inhabitants as St Viviens, Alfred Dartmoor 
bought a chateau which had belonjged to the lords 
j of the manor before the Bevolution of 1789, and 
I here he again turned hermit. This time he severed 
I his connection with the world even to the selling 
of all his possessions in England. He disappeared 
] from among liis friends there, leaving not a trace 
behind. In the remote part of Soutnem France 
to which he had now exiled himself he was known 
as Mr. Werner, a German gentleman of fortune. 
He assumed that character oeoause he spoke the 
language fluently, and the better to disguise his 
identity in case of intrusion or search. 

The child who was with Dartmoor passed for 
his daughter. Lilian St. Leger was but an infant 
in years and mind when uie had been carried 
away from her parents' home. Dartmoor took her 
just at the time when the mind begins to throw 
off the helplessness of infancy, and unfolds to 
the influences which will strexigthen or weaken 
its character in after Ufe. Lilian was a strange 
child. Her fragile form and almost colorless face 
indicated a constitution not very strong, nor giv- 
ing hope of long vitality. 

She was a timid and dependent little thing, ard- 
ent in her attachments, and amiable in her dis- 
position, but given to odd ways and flts of dreami- 
ness, out of wnich even the tender solicitude of 
her adopted father could not always allure her ; 
for, after the first few days of acquaintance. 
Dartmoor had won the confidence of the girl, and 
with it all her childish affection. She grew up to 
know no protector but Dartmoor, and ue remem- 
bfanoe of a mother and a home in the land of her 
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birth faded aihiy gradually, until it seemed like a 
vision of the past. 

In his sea-girt home Dar^oor demoted himself 
to the education of his little Lilian^ He' watched 
with pleasure the developing of hdr acute intel- 
lect and the natural graces or her manner, and in 
the contemplation of the love which she returned 
for his care he ceased ahnoat to brood over the 
wrong that had blasted his life. 

Aside from the education of Lilian, however, 
Dartmoor had anoth^ favorite pursuit. He re- 
turned with ardor to his old study of the phenom* 
ena of mesmerism, and hi all the workings of the 
science hf made new and startling discoveriea. 
He found the tpirituelU Lilian wonderfully af- 
fected by his mesmeric powers. 

The first time Dartmoor experimented upon the 
child, she fell into the usual clairvoyant sleep i;i a 
few seconds. As his influence over her increased, 
ttie few passes which accompany the mesmeric 
process Were unnecessary. Bv thie mere action of 
his will she became completely in his power. A 

glance from his eye was sufficient to throw her 
ito the somnambmic state, and though she might 
move about in heir usual pursuits and with open 
eves, yet she saw only through hU eyes, felt only 
through his senses, and thought only through the 
mentfu action of hi$ brain. During thetlle sleeps 
she revealed every mental and physical character- 
istic to him, and became as completely his as if 
but one soul had animated their two bodies. 

Among Dartmoor's discoveries in iht mesmeric 
science was one that proved to be a step beyond 
anything that had yet been accomplished b^ its 
votaries. The power has since become familiar 
to the world through the books and experiments 
of the professors of electro-biolo|^, btot Dartmoor 
was the flrst to put it in active use. It was not 
merely the revelation of passing events at a dis- 
tance oy means of the mystic power of the clair- 
voyant sleeper, but the attachment of a brain 
power, as it were, between the minds of the mag- 
netizer and individuals at any distance, thtough a 
clairvoyant who vras in magnetic sympathy with 
both. 

Thus Dartmoor discovered that through Lilian 
he could put himself in communication with her 
mother, and learn from Lilian's lips the very 
thoughts passing through her mother's mincL 
though an ocean rolled netween their corporeal 
forms. 

While Dartmoor was perfecting this system of 
mental telegraphy, the thought often occurred to 
him to use it in solving the mystery that had en- 
shrouded the last days of his fife in New Orleans. 
From the lips of the chief conspirator against his 
happiness he could uoTer expect, while conscious- 
ness ruled, a truthful explanation^ nor could he hope 
that the woman, he had loved so fcod^-f, now that 
she was a wife, and apparently a loving'oi^, would 
ever forget her wifehood so as to make liim her 
confidant, even if she were aware of the wrong 
that had been inflicted upon him. 

Dartmoor knew it was useless to expect a con- 
fession frt>m either St. Leger or his wife. Now, 
however, fate had g^ven him, through his dis- 
covery, the power to read their inmost thoughts, 
unconscious though they might be of their mental 
unmasking. 

One evening Dartmoor sat in the deepening 
twilight by the window of the great oak- paneled 
room in which the barons of the andm regime^ in 
days of vore, banqueted their gnestn. Lilian had 
been walking with a servant in the lane ne^ by, 
and had paused at the carriage-gate to gather a 
few flowers. Gradually she felt ue power of her 
master stealing over her, and, in obedience to a 
will she could not resist, she ceased her pastime, 
and walked directly into the chateau. Dartmoor 
willed her to a seat before him. Her eyes were 
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but' m^lgmy oloJed, b^t her being become 

**Liliaii/' spoke the nlesmeriser, "do jou see 
yoar father and mother f 

** I dOj" responded the child. ** It is the hour 
of midnight in the far-off hwd. M j father and 
mother are sleeping." 

" I command that, by the innate tie thi^t binds 
you to your mother, you put her mental faculties 
in communication with mine." 
Master, I have obeyed." 

''Florence/' exclaimed the mesmerist, V do you 
know mey 

After aWause and/ a shudder, the child answered : 

"Yes, JSred." ^ 

* * Are you hi^py, Florence f ^ 

** No, I am very wretched." 

"Whyr 

''Because I hare lost my child, my darling 
Lilian."' 
" Do you know where she is?" 
"I do not." 

" yotur husband never told you . 
"He does not know. He has searched the 
world for her.'* 

. " Florence, why did you deceive me and marry 
tiiatmant" 

" I did not deceive you. I thought you were 
fake." \ 

"Who told you so?* 
, "My husband." 
"Wei 



r ere you not in a plot with him to cheat my 
e.y«s with some semblance of yourself, in a spot 
where none but the dead should lie. 



" I know of no, plot. You left me, and promised 
to return. You ned with another, and i heard of 
you no more." 

Dartmoor groaned. 
' "Do you love your husband V* he asked, j 

" He IS kind to me— I love him." 

"Lilian," said the mesmerist, to the child, 
" sever the current, and put me in communipation 
»^ith your father." 

The child shuddered again. At length she said : 

" It is done, master." , ' 

"St. Legerl" exclaimed the mesmbrist, "who 
amir 

"My God I" responded the soul of St. Leger, 
through the lips or the child, "it is Dartmoor who 
speaki!" • 

"Wretch!" thundered the mesmerist^ "why 
have yon betrayed me?" 

" On, Dartmoor, if you knew how I have suf- 
fered for my crime, you would pity me !" 

"Pity for pity; You had no pHy for me. I 
command you to confess! What glamour was ii 
you threw round me, that clouded my senses and 
dulled my eyes, when you did that devil's work?" 

" Let God judge me, Dartmoor, I meapt yo« 
no wrong when you came back to us from the 
prairies on that fatal day. It is tr<ie, I had loved 
Florenco— loved her before you ever had met— b^ 
I saw she preferred you, and so I stuled the pai- 
sion in my breaist. and tried to be faithfU to my 
fHend. I avoided the sight of Florence^ so as to 
keep my honor with you. 

** On the night you returned, I had not reached 
the hospital. I knew nothing of the corpse vrfaich 
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hkj apon the dissectinff.table. 1 came late, and 
entered to find 70a Btricken with paralysis. I saw 
thai the corpse was of a woman who bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to Florence — and jet, if joar 
mmd had not been morbidly excited by apprenen- 
sions about your betrothed, jovl would not haye 
been deceiyed. 

"I bore 70a with all a friend's tenderness from 
the scene, and it was not until I had laid you 
upon your own couch, th^ the first guilty thought 
stole like a thief into my mind, to rob me of my 
honor. I found myself wishing that you might 
neyer recoyer. Then the rapturous thought 



swept oyer me, ' I might hope to possess Florence 
myself!* 

"My passion flamed forth anew, and, during 
the watcn I kept by your bedside for days, the 
thought of a buss that might be mine grew and 
strengthened within me. 1 could not bring my 
lips to tell you that Florence was aliye and well. 
I studied how to keep all other friends away from 
you, so that you might linger on in your delusion. 
Ana, one day^ while you were conyalescing, you 
expressed the determination to separate yourself 
for oyer from the spot of your miseiy. Your words 
made my heart leap with joy. I encouraged youi 
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project. I made feverish preparatioiis to set you 
away at once, lest some baboling fool might ruin 
all with the truth. . 

'*Tou will recall now how I humored your 
aversion io seeing your old friends, and how care- 
fully I guarded you from contact with any human 
being, until I saw you safely on board the ship 
that was to bear you away to the antipodes. And 
only when her keel was lost to my lingering gaze 
did I feel that the time of my triumph had SY»ely 
come." 

And llorence^ did she not hear of my illness, 
and seek tidinnr' 

'Away on ber mother'a plantation, she waited 
and wondered at your not coming. Then she 
wrote to you. I intercepted the letter. I stopped 
a second and a third, and it was only when you 
had fairly sailed that i .addressed to her a respect- 
ftd note, informing her that you were still absent, 
and that your friends were annoyed because yon 
had not communicated with them. 

*' A week after, I dotiied my visage with hvpo^ 
critical sorrow, and went up the river to. the pttuit- 
mtion. With much assumed reluctance, I at 
length broke the news to her that you had preyeii 
falM, that you had abandoned your professiota, 
jour friends— even her. and fled with another wo- 
man. I knew you would not be near to oontradict 
my treacherous tale, and I spared you not 

"For days she lay crushed beneath the blow. 
At her mother's desire, I remained to assist her 
with my professional services. Then she sum- 
moned pride to her aid. She cast you off Arom her 
very thoughts, and in this mood Pwooed and won 
her. A quiet marria^ at the village church, and 
instant removal to New Tork^ was the sequence. 
We never returned to New Orleans." 

** Has Florence never suspected vonr treachery? 
Bid she never ask if you had heard of me V* 

** To this moment she has had the most implicit 
confidence in my story, and so utterly has she 
blotted you from her mind, that she naa never 
mentioned yf>ur name." 

''Have you kept from her the contents of that 
letter, in which 1 told you of the fkte I have re- 
served, in my just vengeance, for your child ?" 

" I aared not tell her. I have kept the dreadful 
■ecret burning in my breast" 

** And have yon sought for Lilian t" 

"Day and night. My whole wealth haa been 
devoted to the pursuit. I know that to find her 
is to expose my own wickedness to Florence, for 
the tale must be told some day. But Lilian was our 
only child— we idolized her, and I would fr«ely 
encounter my wife's scorn and hatred to save my 
Uttie one from the doom you have threatened. 1 
live a life of torture." 

** Then writhe and rack in your misery," mut- 
tered the mesmerist, to himself, " for you thall 
not find her. Awake, Lilian !" 

The child started from herhalf-reoumbent post- 
ure, and rubbed her eyes. 

** Why, father, I have been asleep !" she said. 

How came I from the roadside-flowers t" 
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A WBBTcmu) father and mother lay in sleep- 
he wan-faced woman, with a sigh upon her nps 
— the man groaning and tossing uneasily. The 



latter suddenly awoke and seiz^ the arm of his 
, companion with a convulsive grip. 
' ** Florence I Oh, what a dreadful dream 1" 

The woman struggled to speak, but the words 
died away in a moan. 

** I have seen my mortal foe," continued St. 
Leger. ** He was here in this room. He put me 
on the rack, and tore my heart open !" and the 
miserable man buried his face in his pillow. 
"I, too, have dreamed of a man we have not 



seen for years. It was Alfred Dartmoor. He 
came to me in some strange way, aud,, though I 
could not see his face, I was conscious of his 
presence, and heard every word he uttereo." 

" Then you know alir' said St Leger, with a 
shudder. 

"I know that he asked me many questions 
about you and my Lilian. But he tola me no- 

thinff>'^ 

'Florence I" exclaimed St. Leger, impulsively, 
and he sat up straight in bed and. clinched his 
hands. "Dartmoor has our child, and we must 
seek for kia hiding-place !" 

True it was that St. Leger, Ae gpilty plotter, 
and Florence, his unsuspecting vibtnn, hiul be<Mi 
for yiars the prey of wretchedness. Their un- 
h^piness had dsM firom the hour that Alfred 
Dartmoor fell under the spell of bis delusion at the 
dissecting-table.1 

Florence had married St. Leger in a pique: his 
devotion had afterward won her affection : and yet! 
she lived in the shadow of the love she had lost 
Dartmoor's desertion 8tri|k deeply, and, tbougii 
time cauterized the' woiii^ the scar remsinM. 
But when the deeper sorrow came, the loss of her 
only child, then indeed did peace depart from out 
her bosom, and the worm begin to gnaw at h«r 
sad heart 

To St Leger's nnhappiness were added remorse 
and fear, fie lived in constant apprehension that 
Dartmoor might return to Amenca and discover 
his villainy. He was tempted at times to fly to 
some distant locality with his family, and hide 
himself tram the aveneer under an assumed name. 
But such a course would have necessitated a con- 
fession, and he had not the courage to fsce the in- 
dignation of his betrayed wife. So he drifted on, 
always hoping, often fearing, haunted with the 
consciousness of his crime, and dreading the fall 
of the sword suspended over him. 

When the child was stolen, he recognized the 
hand of the robber, even before he received the 
letter. The agony of his wife forced him to take 
active measures to find the missing one. He felt 
that his life had reached a crisis, and now, if he 
oould restore the child, he must be willing to sac- 
rifice himself. He employed detectives of tried 
sagacity, who carried their scrutiny into every sec- 
tion or the country, and even to England. He 
himself visited New Orleans, and, at a later period, 
several of the European countries. 

In Eneland St Leeer followed up Dartmoor's 
old trail to his Torksnire home, but after that the 
scent utterly failed. He ascertained that his en- 
emy sold on everything he possessed in England, 
ana had departed ostensibly for America. On 
the Continent he could not discover a traoe. The 
ffrave German gentleman in the secluded seaside 
hamlet was as much hidden from St Leger's 
search as if he had buried himself in the wilds of 
Siberia. 

Heartsick, the broken man returned to his de- 
solate home and stricken wife, to tell only of his 
futile exertions. When, though after a lapse of 
four years, the mysterious cliurvoyant vision oc^ 
curred to both husoand and wife, tne unfortunate 
beings were galvanized into new efforts to find 
their lost one. But another fevered ransacking 
of the two continents brought only the same 
bitter fhiits. Then they lapsed into moody de- 
spair. 

Thus passed away ten wearv years. St. L^er 
rose to the most distinguished rank in his profes- 
sion. His name held an honored place in the an- 
nals of scientific research. He headed some of 
the most important social and reformatory move- 
ments of the day. But though his talents were 
acknowledged and revered, he held no popular 
place in the public heart. He grew into a cold, 
silent man, respected but not loved. No one out- 
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■ide of his home Igiew of the canker gniawing at 
his heart. 

Under her sorrow, however, his wife became 
placid and resigned. She had a gentle word and 
sweet smile for every one, and her ejes filled with 
tears when she looked upon children. But she 
neyer innrmured at her lot. Quite early the silyer 
hairs began to streak the locks that once were 
golden. At thirty, she was a prematurely old 
woman, still beaufifuL but of the beauty we look 
for in our mothers wnen we have passed to man- 
hood. 

Ten years of suffering: and one day St. Leg;ef 
lay stricken down witn sickness. His wife 
watched by his bedside when it was supposed 
that his life was ebbing away. He himself feared 
that but a few hours separated him firom the 
graye. and while Florence kept ^ midnight vigil, 
06 told her all— his crime and hia pumshment, 
and the fate of their daughter. He told her where 
she could find, in a secret drawer in his cabinet^ 
Dartmoor's terrible letter. 

When Florence read *by the dim light of the 
faiyalid's lamp those dreadful words, '^When 
yon shall see your child again, shA shall 
be grown into that gilded shame, that shall make 
you. sin-steeped as you are, loatne her with hor- 
ror.'' her nature changed within her. In the fury 
of ner agony she grasped her husband's arm, and 
the words seemed t6 hiss from her lips : 

"Henry St. Leger, you mvst live to find my 
daugMeri There may yet be time to save her, 
and we must search the world all over again." 



OBAPTBB TI.^BOLBD TO THB PAXPIS. 

Dabtmoob'b old restlessness came over him 
amid the solitudes of St. Yiviens— Lilian was de- 
veloping finely into a tall, intelligent girt She 
was now ten years old. and Dartmoor felt that the 
meagre resources of nis home would not famish 
her with the education ihaX befitted her. To place 
her at a seminary where she might have the ojp- 
Sprtunity of acquiring. music, painting, and me 
okher accomplishments belongmg to a young lady, 
was cleariv his duty. With ue rudiments he had 
earefuUy mstilled mto her mind, he felt that he 
could trust her to grow up unspoiled by contact 
with the world. 

He took her to a school attached to the con- 
vent of Sainte Lucie, near the oi^ of Bordeaux. 
There he left her to the care of the jf^ood Mother 
Superior. She was known only as his child— she 
knew herself only as his. The remembrance of 
another father had faded out, and only the dim 
vision of a gentle being, whom she associated in 
her mind with her mother in heaven, came across 
her at times. 

Dartmoor resolved to travel. He. placed with 
the Mother Superior the means to make his dau«^- 
ter comfortable and happy. He arranged facili- 
ties for corresponding with her wherever he might 
roam, and then closing his chateau, and putting it 
under the charge of. a servant, he turned to me 
antipodes. He sailed for South America. . 

At first he plunged into the tropical luxuriances 
of the Amazon. He found at Bahia a scientific 
party about to explore the mighty river. The en- 
terprise was one that suited his tastes, and he 
eaady found an opportunity to join it 

There he passes two years, camping on the bluff 
■t times to draw charts, navigating the myriad 
ereeks and inlets tiiat indent the course of the 
great waters, trading with the Indians at their 
Bttle villages, hunting the strange beasto and rep- 
tiles that cover the banks, and occasionally moK- 
ing adventurous excursions inland to the moun- 
tain country. 

When the «avan# hitd retumed^to Bahia, laden 
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with maps and rare specimens, Dartmoor left them 
and went still further south. 

On the Pampas of Buenos Ayres he tound a 
kind of life that suited another of his wayward 
moods. He threw off the restraints of civilization, 
lived half of the time on the back of his horse, 
and emulated his new companions in the dex« 
trous use of the lasso. 

, It was several years before he tired of this exile- 
When the longing for the busy hum of men and 
cities came back, as it would at times, he remem- 
bered that Lilian, the only being in the world 
whom he loved, must be budding into maiden- ^ 
hood, and his heart yearned toward her. Her let- 
ters had reached him re^arly during his nomadic 
life, and he watohed with pleasure the devel^ 
ment of her mind and tastes with growing years. 
After an absence of seven years, ne returned to > 
France. 

Upon reaching Havre, his first business was to 
take the train for Bordeaux. He made his way to 
the convent with emotions he could not repress.. 

Entering the little parlor devoted to the recep- 
tion of vintors, he asked eagerly for his^dai^hter. 
The few memento he waited for her coming seemed 
an age. At length the door opened, and a young 
gtti bounded into his arms. 
Father ! dear, dear father I" 

He . pressed her to his heart, then held her at 
ann's4ength to look at her. 

. In face and form, in eyes of blue and hair of 
gold, she was the ve^ counterpart of the Florence 
of other days. 

CSAPTIB yn. — THB UGUTBUIO BTBIKB8. 

Dabtmoob went back to the old chateau by the 
sea. and took his daughter with him. The doors 
and windows were thown open, the dust was 
brushed ftom the furniture, and life pervaded the 
house again. The fair and joyous young mistress 
that had come home brought back a flood of 
chcerfulDess to the place. Dartmoor felt the 
gloom rising from his soul at last, and began to 
realize that there might be happiness yet m life 
for him. His Lilian returned to him entirely un- 

Spoiled, His old mesmeric and sympathetic in- 
uence over her remained, and she was as unre- 
sisting to bis will as in her Ohildish days. 

They had dwelt at the chateau a couple of weeks 
only, when a morning, dark with swift-scudding 
clouds, ^ave token of the coming of one of those 
terri bit storms that periodically visit the south- 
Western coast of France. 

Dartmoor and his daughter spent the day in the 
library; he absorbed most of the time in some 
ponderous tome, and she engaged with her em- 
broidery at a cushion bv his feet. She had been 
unusutJ^ cheerful in toe forenoon, but as the 
darkness deepened toward evening, she became 
sad and thoughtful. Dartmoor at last noticed the 
change in her bpirite, and asked her if she was ill. 

She told him of a depression of mind that had 
settled upon her most unaccountebly— a presenti- 
ment, she thought, of some coming trouble. 

Dartmoor arose to order the lights to be brought 
W but Lilian entreated him to wait awhile longer. 
The darkness, she fancied, was more consonant 
with the tone of her feelings. 

They sat, he knew not how long, she still at his 
feet, with a hand in his, while, the room grew 
black, the wind howling without, banging the 
loose shutters, and the rain beating tunously 
against the window-panes. 

At last, subservient to the will of the master, 
the mesmeric slumber drooped the maiden's eye- 
lids. She arose and moved silently across the 
floor, but just as she reached the middle, a ter- 
rible crash of thunder shook the house, and tiie 
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\ flaah of lightmng which accompanied it iUomined 
the room. ^ 

The sleeping girl threw ap her arms wildly. 
She shrieked, ''They comet they cornel" and 
fell senseless to the floor. 

Dartmoor bore Lilian to a sofa, and rang vio- 
lentlv. A frightened servant answered with lights, 
and for some time both master and maid were en- 
gaged in restoring the fainting girl to life. Finidly 
she reyived, ana when her evelids opened, she 
closed them again, as if to shut out some dreadful 
vision. 

Dartmoor lavished his caresses upon her until 
she smiled again, and wound her 
arms around his neck, in token 
of restored consciousness. i 

Thus^ tiiey rested for some 
minutes, though speaking not a 
word. Suddenly there was a 
noise of hurried fSset in the hall- 
way, and the door of the library 
was burst open. A man-ser- 
vant, pale with excitement, 
came in. 

"Master," he exclaimed, "the 

funs are firing at sea I Did you 
ear them V 

"No," replied Dartmoor, un- 
, easily. " The noise of the storm 
has drowned all other sounds. 
Where are they?" 

" There is a ship on fire a mile 
from the shore. She was strick- 
en by lightning when she was 
going to nieces. We can see 
her m>m the rocks, and some of 
the people are trying to get a 
boat out to save the poor feUows 
in the water." 

Dartmoor was never deaf to 
the cr3r of distress. He kissed 
his child, and leaving her in 
charge or her maid, hastily 
wrapped around his person a 
greatcoat, and made nis way, 
accompanied by his servant, to 
the little wharf at the foot of the 
rocks, where the country people 
were getting ready a stout boat. 
They gladlv gave way to his 
direction, for among them he 
was tl^e virtual lord of the seign- . 
iory. 

Selecting four of the strongest 
rowers from among their num- . 
ber, Dartmoor took the helm, 
and the boat plunged into the 
furious waves, heading for the 
wreck. 

The oarsmen struggled brave- 
ly ag^ainst the angry elements, 
but it was only auer half an 
hour of steady pulling that they 
came near to the lost ship. The 
hulk had burned neariy to the 
water's edge, though tne glim- 
mering flames still lighted up 
the sea. They passed fragments 
of the wreck, but nothing living 
met their eyes. 

All at once a rower on the 
weather-side of the boat shouted, 
and Dartmoor leaped to his feet 
to see the cause. Over the 
bounding waves came, floating 
and sea-tossed, a ship's spar, 
upon which were lashed the 
forms of two human beings. 
Dartmoor steered the boat to- 
ward it, and when it had been 



reached, the oarsmen, with strong aites, seized 
one end, and Dartmoor, with almost supeihumiia 
strength, unbound the body of a woman, and 
dragged it into the boat. 

Just then a {[reat wave eame and tore the spar 
away. It whirled off in the maddened surge, 
monntinff the crest of a mighty billow, and sink- 
ing into Uie abyss that followed. Then, from the 
lips of the lost man lashed to it arose a shriek of 
rage and despair, for in the lurid light that cov- 
ered the sea he beheld, with his dying eyes, the 
inanimate form of Florence, his wife, in tne i 
of— Alfred Dartpioor. 
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eBAPfU TXn.^THB HAVnr AT LA8T. 

Baok •gtin throogh the water tluied ike bott, 
ihb mMter still at t£e helm, the bodj of the tm- 
known woman Ijing at hia feet 

At the wharf Dartmoor moemred a drr coat to 
wnp around his charge. Be found that ner heart 
beM faintlT, and carrrmg her in his arms, he hur- 
ried with ner oyer t£e roeki, and np the road to 
his home. 

Ulian wasatthethreriiold awaiting his arriral 
with ill-concealed anzietr. She looked enrionslj 
at his burden, and helped him Uj it gently on the 
librarj sofa. 

The snlforer was apparentl j a woman past the 
prime of life. Her hair was graj, and jet there 
were traces of a beantj aboat her that touched 
some chord of memorj, and made Dartmoor's 
heart throb with a strange emotion. Lilian was 
bend^ OTcr her, watching the signs of retnming 
life. 

The ejes of the woman opened— feebly at first, 
and bnt naif way— then wide open, witii a rinffalar 
hAt. First they rested npon the upright form 
^Dartmoor. 

"Alfred," moaned the Toioe, "where is my 
ehfldr' 

Then the fut-faiUng eyes followed the move- 
ment of Dartmoor's msm until it rested upon the 
head of the wonder-stricken giri. 

Horence gased into the clear, honest eyes of hen 
danflditer for a moment. Then she clasped the 
ehillln her worn arms, and straining her to her 
bearL murmured: 

" Fow I can die in peace, for I know my Lilian 
listless." 



Tn storm had passed away; the rising sun 
gilded the turrets of the old chateau; the birds 
wer# singinff gleeftally in the great trees; the 
odor of fresh flowers wafted into the open win- 
dows the next morning, and Florence— with the 
rest at her heart— was dying, slowly but peace- 

The man she loved and lost in girlhood, and 
the child she lost and found again, in her un- 
timely age, were at her side, a hand of each rest- 
ing in hers. 

It was a complete reunion; and yet how 
strangely brought about ! 

Life was flickering gently away. Just before 
the Tital spark went ouC the dying woman took the 
two hands that were in hers, and Joined them to- 
getiier. 

** Alfred," she said, "let Lilian be to you what 
Florence miffht have Seen, and Ood keep you one 
forerer and lorever." Dartmoor and his betroth- 
ed sat with clasped hands over the dead. 



8iip0ridr ^Mtoa 

Wsnr domestic paste is made, the material is 
fluently injured or scorching, or by the addi- 
tion of two much water. Good paste, when spread 
on paper, will not strike through it like water, but 
will remain on the surface, like butter on a piece 
of bread. To make paste of a superior quality 
that will not spoil when kept in a cool place for 
sereral months, it is necessary to add dissohred 
alum as a preserratiTe. When a few quarts are 
required, mssolye a dessert-spoonful of alum in 
two quarts of tepid water. Put the water in a tin 
piaQ that will bold six or eight quarts, as the flour 
of which the paste is made will expand sreatly 
iHule it is boiling. As soon as the tepid water has 
cooled, stir in good rye or wheat flour, until the 
ttquid has the consistenoy of cream. See that 
erery lump of flour is crushed, before placing the 
▼issel orer the fire. To prevent scorching the 



paste, place over the fire a dish-kettle or wash- 
boiler, partly filled with water, and set the tin 
pail containing the maierial for paste in Ihe water, 
permitting the bottom to rest on a few large n^ 
or pebbles, to prevent excessive heat Now add 
a tea-snoonAil of powdered resin, a few cloves to 
flavor the paste, and let it cook until the paste has 
become as thick as " Graham mush," when it will 
be ready for use. Keep it in a tight jar, and it 
will last for a long time. If too tmck, add cold 
water, and stir it thoroughly. Such paste will 
hold almost as well as glue. 



▲ WintM's Night. 

OofiDl-4)itteriy ooldi 

The moon is bright 

And the snow is white 
BeautilU to heboid. 

But the wind to howMng 

Uke hungry prowling 
Wolves on the frtnirj wold. 
Ooldl-bittezly cold! 

Ifir Aawl is ngysd snd old— 
The hearth deserted and dail^ 
flj afldaned by never a spack; 
And my onlv light 
Isfhepttflaas wSte, 
That ae moonheams i 
^Imf Qhfll 

^Sifios^idS^a^S^^ 
OOldl— btttariy oQldl 



BabCb more predous flian gold, 
Best,lttaeone,restl 
Sleep, my own one, 
Shimber, thou lone one* 
OtaMped to thy mother'a breast 
Though thin and wasted her fOm, 

Her anns ahaU enfold 

And shield thee firom oold. 
For the love in her breast Is wsnn, 
TlMnudi the ofaUl nigfat-breese 
lin^ fito life-blood ficetese- 

OddT-bitteriy oQidl 

Ooldl-4ilttariy odldt 

My eyes are di m. 

And my eenaes swim. 

And racking paina are In every UmlH- 
I am prematura old ! 



Ahnost attlreleaB, 
Wr^kt In rags so aoantj and ttln 
With booes that stare through the cOknAess 
SUn 

Weary and worn. 
Tittered and torn. 

If I ahould wish I had n*er been boE»— 

Tell me, ia it a Bin t 

Oold world 1— bitterly cold I 



A Kittle nSistake. 

Mm HDnoTA Blaib, spinster, on the shady 
side of forty, and her niece, lOss Hope Alexan- 
der, also sinjo^, but on the sunny side of twenty, 
sat in the pleasant sitting-room or a pleasant coun- 
try mansion, listening to the rumble of the after- 
noon railway train, wnich was just arriving at Uie 
depot 

*<Mr. Harvey will be here in a few minutes, 
Hope/' said the aunt: "and you must be cor- 
dial with him, unless it is your desire to offend 
me." 

wish the train had had a collision was the 
rather vindictive reply, though a sly half-smiel 
showed that the woras were hmly meant. 

"Hope I*' cried the oiher, somewhat sternly. 
"You are nosiUvely sinful to be so malicious. 
Why should you hato a gentleman yon have never 
seen?"/ 
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I mieht in turn ask 70a why should I Ipve 
this ffentletnan X have never seen?'* 

" Nobodv asks you to love him." 

" No. But yon wish me to marry him." ' 

"Wen," apologized the aunt, "1 would like to 
see you as well settled as you certainly would be 
with Walter Harvey. The love can come after- 
ward. I know you will Uke him." 

** Why, Aunt Minerva, you have never met him 
yet yourself!" 

''Not since he was m little boy. But I have a^ 
ways known his parents, and they are woruy 
people," 

** So were Hope Alezamder's, I think," pout- 
ingly said the younjger lady. ''And yet you 
see what a perverse scapegrace you have for a 
nieoe." ' 

Even Miss Minerva's grim features had to relax 
a little. But any ftirther Gonversatioa waa cut off 
by a rinff at the outer door. 

" He has come,'* said Miss Blair, *' You muat 
at least treat him eivflly, Hope." 

" Indeed I will, auntie, for your sake," aaid the 
girl, with a touch of good feeling. 

Miss Ifinerva went ndrself to admit the visitor. 

" Mr. Harvey," she said to the daik-bearded, 
handsome young man whom she admitted, "it 

a'ves me a senuine pleasure to welcome you to 
is house, l have known your family so many 
years, that you almost seem a friend." 
" Indeed, I hope to be one," was the fhmk 

must let m« tend my niece to you," said 
MiBS Minerva, as soon as the newcomer was fairly 
seated. " I am housekeeper, you know, and can- 
not n^eot my duties, but vou will have a substi- 
tute whom you muat learn to like." 

" Tou would hardly say that if you knew all," 
the gentleman remarked fotto voee, 

"I am afraid I have humored her into being a 
little willful, but she Is kind-hearted and good.'^ 

And with these pleasant words, the kind old 
maiden lady left the r6om. 

She waa gone s9aroely long enough to allow the 
younff man to oolleot his thoughts ere she again 
stoodin the doorway, saying : 

" Mr. Harvey, I present my nieoe, Miss Hope 
Alexander." 

And a slender, matling figure waa half-pushed 
into the room, where it stood bowing with a semi- 
haughty air. 

Something Bke a smile was upon the young 

Sntleman's ' eountonanee, and he kept his eyes 
stoned upon the girFs face; but she did not look 
up, waitins in silence for him to speak. But he 
too seemed wordless, and only gave vent to an 
embarrassed "Ahem!" 

Miss Blair wondered a BtUe, and frowned a little, 
at her niece's perverse behavior. But she wisely 
oonduded to leave them together. 

I must attend to getting supperj" she then said. 
" I will leave you together for a time." 

As soon as she waa fairly ffone, " Hope !" cried 
the young man. The girl raised her eyes at once. 

" Arthu^ is it you ? I— I did not expect you. I 
thought it was your cousin Walter was coming." 

" B will require quite a talk to explain all, my 
Hope,V he answered. ^ And I ahnost fear your 
aunt may overhear us." 

His arm went about her waisl. Slv Miss Hope, 
not to have told her aunt the secret tms action im- 
plied I Wicked Miss Hope, to deceive so good % 
relative I 

At present she was only oharming Miss Hope 
to the only eyes that looked upon her, and In 
sooth she was flushed and very pretty. 

"We will stroll into the garden, Arthur. There 
we can talk without danser of being overheard." 

So they walked out into the pleasant paths of the 
home grounds, and over the greensward, to the 



roote of a great buckeye-tree, where they foand 
coxy seato.\ ^ 
<^Have yon over told yonr Mnt about me^ 

Hope?" 

''^ 1 could not, Arthur. She haa been so wadded 
to the idea of tuniting myself to the son of her 
early fHend, John Harvev, that any opposition 
would have made her nnnappy. So I nave left 
the matter to time. But you have not yet told 
me how you oome to bebere." 

" It is not so wondrons strai^ My cousin Wal- 
ter and m vself are exoellent go^ fHends, and as ho ; 
happens to have an attachment of hia own, he is 
just as adverse to being forced into a marria^^ 
with a stranger as yourself. 1 4isoovared all this 
in the course of a conversation with Imn, and then , 
I told him the story of our meeting) and our pres- 
ent relations. The revelations oame just in ume. 
His father wss even tiien nrsing a visit here upon 
him. Nothicr was easier than for me to take nis 
place, and let Walter undertake a mors welcome 
jsnnt." 

"And now that yon are here^ sir, what can yoa 

dot" 

"Upon mv aonl," cried the young man, aome- 
what ruefully, " I hardly know I I must try and 
ingratiate myself with your aunt, and leavn the 
rest to luck.'^ 

A long talk was followed by a long stroll, and 
thus nearlv two hours elapsed before they re- 
turned to the house, Anni Minerva beamed upon 
them a most approving glance at what she deemed 
the success ofher plans, but she startled th^m tha 
next moment by saying : 

" I have Just had a note firom yonr father, Mr. 
Harvey. He will be wi^ us himself ^morrow 
morning." 

Poor Arthur tried hard to ooncsal the conster^ 
nation which this intolligenoe thtew him into. For- 
tunately Miss Minerva was in too Oomplae^t a 
humor to be very observant. 

"Come. Hope, you shall read the note. It 
might make Mr. Harvey too vain, or I would give 
him a j>eep idso." 

"Miss Hope, in another room, read John Har- 
vey's billet, wmch ran as follows : 

"If my son Walter, nsnally so dutiful, should 
disappoint me in our plan, I shall feel Uke adopt- 
ing my nephew, Arthur Harvey, who is a splendid 
young fellow, and would probably do more to 
oblige me, as he has not been spoiled by indulg- 
ence. I suppose my gentleman will have arrivM 
before you get this. I have taken a sudden no* 
tion that he may require overseeing, and as I have 
long owed you a visit, I will pay my debt by fol- 
lowing this note to-monrow morning. 

** Smcerely your friend, Jomr Hasvbt." 

I suppose," ssid Hone, slyly, though she fdt 
in no humorous mood, "if you couldn't get the 
son, auntie, you would not oUeot to the nephew, 
as it would all be in the fiunily r" 

"Well," replied her aunt, after a moments 
thought, " I don't know how that might have been 
if I hadn't met Walter Harvey. But I feel now 
that no other young man could replace him. Be- 
sides, Hope," and here she gave ner niece a mis- 
chievous pinch, "I guess he won't be so nnwill- 
ine." 

Poor Hope could only hang her head and blush 
like a guilty thing. 

" What shall I do, Hope !" cried Arthur, when 
she tripped back into the parlor. "I feel like 
running away inttatUer," 

'* That would be so brave If was the rather ssr- 
castic rejoinder. 

"Please, then, advise— or, rather, command 
me." 

" Well, then, sir, hear your orders. This decell 
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tptkm m« feel men end froihy. in q»itoof mTaelf. 
tad we miiBt beve en ezpUnMum 9,% aU haiadi." 

Hope leflected a moment. 
llo» not now— to-morrow. Ton mnst feee yonr 
nnole, end then let the truth come ont." 

"And then won't there be a storm I" the yonng 
men said, shrugging his shoulders. 

"Well, we hare raised it, and mnst meet it," 
Ifiss Hope replied, hravelj. "And now let us 
dismiss uie suE^eot for to-day." 

Bat although they did their best to be happy, • 
nerrouaness about the coming exposure orernung 
them, and they were much too restless for com- 
fort tnat STening and the next morning. 
' It was ten o'cloek before the train from the'bity 
•ffired. and two weary hours passed after break- 
fiMt before the expected Tisltor reached the house. 

He was receired at the door br Ifiss Ifinerra, 
iHifle Hope and her loTcr remained in the sitting- 
room, i&thnr made a rirtue of necessity, and 
adraooed to greet his undo with as much nearti- 
nees and innocence as he could possibly throw 
into ^if manner. 

"Why, Arthur!" cried the old gentleman, 
"this is rather a surprise* What could haye 
brought you here t" 

But he gaTe his nephew a warm shake of the 
hand. 

"Arthur I" cried the aunt. "Arthur I I thought 
your son's name was Walter, John Harrey V* 

" So it is, Hiss Hinerra— so it is ; but this young 
man happens to be my nephew." 

" Good gracious t"^ gasped Ifiss Blair, sinking 
back into a chair. 

John Harrey began to comprehend that some- 
thing was wrong. 

"Bee here, Arthurl" he cnied, sternly. "Have 
you been playing a trickt whr are you here, in- 
steaaof my son, whom I sentr' 

''Beer uncle, Walter would not come, for he is 
not heart-free : and he and I both knew that yon 
Wanted Hiss Hope in the family, and as Walter 
was not eUj^le, we thought— that is, I— he 

Here he broke down i^ominiously. 

niere was a blank, ominous silence. 
. Hope stole to Hiss ifinerra's side. 

**Dwt auntie," she said, "tou must for^^TC 
Arthur and me. We are sucn old friends. J3e- 
sid^a." she added, demure^, "you said if you 
ooiddn't get John Harvey's son, you would prefer 
his nephew." 

Hr. Harvey and Hiss Bl^s glance met, and 
something like a smile passed over their faces. 

"I see how it is," said he. "We have been 
fighting nature, which is a bit of a mistake. I 
^ettwe had better rectify it" 

And they did so. 

Everybody knows how; If not, learn of Hr. or 
Hn. Arthur Harvey. 



It may be 0et down as a general rule that the 
prettiest glris are those who ^ess plainest ; pretty 
efc^ do not require the extra adornments of dress. 
Whenever, therefore, we see one of the gaudily- 
arrayed creatures of fashion, our mind is at once 
made up, she is not naturally beautifuL Every 
rule has its exceptions to this one : but in its ap- 
plication, it will be found to be pretty correct. 

Mm exchange, discussing kerosene lamps, savs 
that if the wicks are soaked in strong vinew for 
twenty-four hours, and thoroughly dried before 
usal, all smoke wiu be avoided, the wicks will last 
twice as long, and increased brilliancy will be ob- 
tained. Ttj li. 

A Dfliy of idleness tires more than a week of 
woric 



A Walla^daa Veasalit OM. 

Thb dress of the WaUachian peasant women I 
recalls the classic days of Greece and Italy, and 
sculpture, affords fine studies for painting and 
sex. On Sundays they may be aeen in groups 
dancing under tne trees, their attire brilliant and 
neat. 



''SlieChraylCaretlie Better Sorae.** 

This well-known proverbial saying originated 
firpm the following circumstance. A gentleman 
of a certain county in England, having married a| 
young lady of consideraDle fortune, and at the' 
same nme possessed . of many other charms, ha \ 
found, not long sfter marriage, that she was of a I 
ISfA. domineenng temper, and ahravs contendtiif 
tobe mistress both of him and his fkmily ; there- 
fore he formed the resolution of partiDg uom her. 
Accordingly he waited upon her father, and told 
him that he found his daughter of such a temper 
that he was heartUv tired of her, and if he would- 
take her home again he would return every penny 
of her fortune. 

The old gentlemai^, having inquired into tba 
cause of his complaint, asked him why he should 
be more disquieted at it than any other married 
man, since it was the conmion case with them aU, 
and consequently no more than he misht have ex- 
pected when he entered into the married state. The 
young gentleman desired to be excused if he said 
he was so far fh>m giving his assent to this asser- 
tion that he thou^t himself more unhappy than 
any other man. as nis wife had a spirit no way to 
be quelled^ and most certainly no man who had a 
sense of right and wrong could ever submit to be 
governed by his wife. "Son," said the old man, 
"you are but little acquainted with the world ff 
you do not know that all women govern their 
nusbands. though not all indeed by the same 
method; nowever, to end all disputes between ns» 
I will put what I have said upon this proof^ if yon 
are wimng to try it I have five horses In mr 
stable : you shall namess these to a cart, in whi<A 
I shall put a basket containing a hundred eggs:] 
and if, m passing through the county, and malTng 
a strict inquiry mto the truth or falsehood of my 
assertion, and leavinff ahorse at the house of eveiy 
man who is master m his family himself, and one 
egg only where the wife governs, you shall find' 
your eggs gone before your horses, I hope thai 
you wuTthen think your own case not uncommon, 
but will be contented to go home and look upon 
your wKe as no worse than her neighbors. 
If. on the other hand, your horses are gone first I 
will take my daughter honie again, ana you shall 
keep her fbrtune.^' 

This proposal was too advantageous to be re- 
jected. Our young married man werefore set out 
with great eagerness, to get rid, as he thought, of 
his horses and of his wife. At the nrst house he 
came to he heard a woman with a shrill and angry 
voice call to her husband to go to the door, ^re 
he left an egg, you may be sure, without making 
any ftirther inquiry. At the next he met with 
something of the same kind, and at every house 
in short until his eggs were almost gone, when he i 
arrived at the seat of a gentleman of family and 
figure in the county. He knocked at the door, 
and inquiring for the master of the house, was tola 
by a servant that his master was not yet stirrins, 
but if he pleased to walk in his lady was in the 
parlor. The lady with great complaisance desired 
him to be seated, and said, if his business wera^ 
urgent, she would wake her husband, but had' 



much rather not disturb him. "Whv, really; 
madame," said he, "my business is onij to ask 
a question, which you can resolve as well as your 
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husband, if y9n will be inge^nouf wi|h mg; yon 
will douDtless think it odd, and it maj be deemed 
impolite for any one, much more a atranger, to 
ask such a qnestion ; hot as a very consioerable 
wager depends upon it, and it may be some ad- 
Tantaee to yourself to declare the truth ko me, 1 
hope raese considenrtions will plead mr excuse. 
It yif madame, my desire to be mformea whether 
you ffOTcm your nusband, or he rules over you." 
^'Indeed, sir," replied the lady, ''this question 
is somewhat odd ; out as I think no one ought to 
be ashamed of doing their duty, I shall mdce no 
scruple to say that lam always proud to obey my 
husband in all thin^^ : but if a woman's own word 
is to be suspected m such a case, let him answer 
for me, for here he comes." 

The gentleman at that time entering the room, 
and, after some apologies, being made acauainted 
with the business, confirmed eyery word nis obe- 
dient wife had reported in her own fayor, upon 
which he was requested to choose which horse in 
the team he liked best, and to accept of it as a 
present. 

A black gelding struck the fancy of the gentle- 



man most, but ttw lady desired he would choose 
the gray mmre, which sne thought would be yery 
fit for her side-saddle : her husband gaye substan- 
tial reasons why the black horse would be the 

Siost useful to them, but madame still persisted in 
er claim to the gray mare. ** What,^' said she, 
and will you not take her thenf But I say you 
shall, far J am sws the gray maire it miMSA ilU 
better W««." Well, my dear," repUed the bus- 

band, *<if it must be so " "Tou must take 

an egg/' replied the gentleman carter, "and I 
must tsike all my horses back again, and endeayor 
to liye happy with my wife." 

RellAement^Eyery person insensibly fixes 
upon some degree of refinement in his discourse^ 
some measure of tiioug^t which he thinks worth 
exhibiting. It is wise to fix this pretty high, al- 
though it occasions us to talk the less. 

The most beneyolent intentions, and the most 
beneficent actions, often lose a great part of their 
merit, if they are yoid of delicacy. 




THE OBAT MARE THE BETTBB HOBSB.— " TOU MUST TAKE AW EQQ," SAID THE QEW TLBMA y CARTES. "aUD 
I MUST TAKE ALL MT HORSES BACK AaAIN^ AKD BlTDBAyOB TO Liyi HAPPT WITH MT WIFE. ' 
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The m0Uk mUL 

It was just twilight in the early part of October, 
1850, as a carriage wheeled up' bet\)ro The Mer^ 
chants' Hotel, in Cortlandt street, and a traveler 
dressed in the peofiliftr and coarse gtrb of a 
miner alighted, and, with the assistance of the 
hacknian, conveyed into the hotel a small leather 
trunk. The luggajxe, J'rom the unusual care be- 
stowed upon it, evidently contained property of 
more timn or^narjr ralae. 

The ownetr obseiTed a jealoas watcb orer it until 
ifc wm .mMf,,4MW^iM in the office Taolt^ then he 
gold eagles to the eurpriaed 



and delighted hackman, and registered his name 
as Gustavua Doring." 

He was evidently a returned Californian, and, 
from his appempe% belonged to the better elatfs ' 
of miners. He w'm about thirty-five years old, 
with a thin, careworn face, indicative' of much 
ainipUeity and frankness of character. 

Almost ad soon as he arrived be inquired the 
time of departure of the Wratern train on tbe^l- 
lowing morning, and plainly showed a cestU^ 
and fererieh desire to proceed on bis jonraej. 

Before aq hiiitr more fafd bassed, two other per- 
sons strolled in ttie hotel and JoeiLed eagerly |Pf>u|ii^. 
ObwMTiiig Dortog Ui4bt readfa^rogm. 0mm^ 
party, a^ dork-fcatnrei man of amines aapeot^ . 
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1 ■ 

"Wby, that's cariouB! Bigd^n and I go the 
same way. iWe shall have company. Come and 
take something hot—won't yOu r* 

"I never drink," returned the Calif ornian, 
quietly. He did not observe the look of chagrin 
and disappointment that orertpread the face of 
his companion. 

"You are like Bigdon," he muttered. "I 
cannot persuade'him to touch a drop." 

At this moment the man who had previously 
been seen with Dart carelessly strolled in^ and 
was immediately introduced to the Califomun as 
Mr. Bigdon. It was easy to read in the face of 
the new-comer sisns of the villain and desperado : 
he was somewbat older than his companion, of 
short stature, with a pockmarked face, and a keen, 
restless black eye. 

, Doring did not like his appearance much, but 
his preiudices were soothed and his vanity 
tickled by the Machiavelian address of Mr. Chris- 
topher Dart. 

Bigdon was not very talkative, but in the counse 
of the evening he confidentially communicated to 
Doring that be had two caipet-bags ftill of gold, 
which ne hardly dare trust out of his sight. 

**l tell you what we had better do!" crie4 
Dart, after a long and animated oonversatioBl 
"As we are all going the same war. it would 
be wise to keep togeuier; we can nire a hadk 
for us tiiree, and rioe to the depot at half the ex- 
pense." 

"That's a capital idea." said Bigdon. "Mr. 
Doring, what do you say to it?" 

" I nave no objection,^' replied tbe Califomfan. 

And it was then mutually agreed upon that 
Bigdon should procure a coach, to be ready at 
an eiuiy hour, to convey them to the depot. 

After some further unimportant conversation, 
ihe parties cordially shook Iiands, and separated * 
for tne evening. 

^Mr. Doring did not retire to his chamber im- 
mediately, being oppressed with an unusual mel-, 
ancholv that efiectually banished the drowsy god. ' 

To tnrow this feeling off, he sauntered ouVaod 
strolled toward Broadway. 

He had reached the City Hall Park, and was 
gazing listlessly at the revolving illumination 
from Bamum's Museum, when his attention was 
attracted by a soft^ childlike voice near faitt, ad- 
dressing him supphcatingly : 

" Please, sir, buy my matches V* 

Doring, aroused from his abstraction, turned 
with some surprise to observe, by the light of the 
street-lamp, a young girl, about fourteen, with 
flasen hair and bright intelligent blue eyes, stand- 
ing modestly at his elbow. She was poorly clad, 
and her delicate form quivered with cold as she 
stretched forth her tiny hand, holding a match- 
box, with: "Please, sir, won't you buy my 
matches?" 

"Poor child!" said Mr. Doring, compassion- 
ately; "your parents are cruel, my dear, to send 
you out at this late hour." 

" Don't call her cruel — don't !" murmured the 
child, with a big tear rolling down her cheek. 
" She loves me — my mother, sir ! She is sick !" 

"Tou have a sick mother then, and selling 
matches on her account— eh ?" rejoined the kind- 
hearted Califomian, involuntarily placing his 
hand inside his capacious pocket. " Come nearer 
to the light, child. Kay, you need not blush and 
draw back, for I mean you no harm. Ah I" he 
added, gazing upon her mild features with in- 
creased interest. "A pretty face, upon my word ! 
and too good to be seen around nere ! Hero, take 
this, and give it to your sick mother." 

He placed two bright coins in her extended 
palm, and, heeding not her thanks, walked en, 
musinglv. 

In a brief moment she hurried after him, and^ ' 



turned to his companion and whispered something 
in ft low voice. The other npdded intelligently, 
and disappeared ; whereupon the dark-featured 
man walked carelessly up to the Califomian, and, 
uttering an exclamation of recognition, said: 

"If my eyes do not deceive me, this is Mr. 
Doring ?'* 

" That is my name," quietly replied Mr. Doring, 
looking up.from his newspaper. 

"You do not recognise me," remarked the 
stranger, after a short interval of silence. " My 
name is Christopher Dart. I am a miner from 
California, and met you at the diggings." 

" You certainly have the advantage of me," re- 
turned Doring, in unfeigned surprise. "I do not 
remember of ever seeing your face before." 

"I am sorry," reftimed the man, nowise 
abashed. " It is pleasant to meet old comrades, 
however, if they do forget you." 

^'YoQ arembtaken in the person," replied Dor- 
ing, somewhat amused at, the pertinacity of his 
quondam friend. " I have a distinct recollection 
of every miner I met at the diggings of £1 Paso. 
Your face I cannot recall." 

The frank and straightforward manner of Gus- 
tavus Doring quite nonplussed the other for a 
moment Nevertheless, after an awkward pause, 
he resumed : 

" You speak so positive, Mr. Doring, that I 
hardly know what to make of it. It is a curious 
coincidence that I remember your name." 

" I won't dispute but what you have seen me," 
rejoined Doring. good-humoredly. " And if you 
were a miner li & all the same. When did you 
arrite?" 

" I came on the last steamer but one," replied 
Mr. Dart " I had a stateroom with a clever fel- 
low, a companion of mine at the mines— his name 
is Bigdon. Perhaps you know him ?" 

"Can't say that I do." 

"He 18 a tip-top lawyer," proceeded Dart. 
"The way he pilea u the dust wfts a caution. 
Byrthe-by, Mr. Doring, 1 understood before I left 
El Pasd that vou, also, was very successful?" 

"Who told you that?" inquired Doring, nerv- 
ously glanoing^ round the room to assure nimself 
that his companion's observation had not been 
heard. 

" Yon perceive I know more of you than you at 
first supposed." said Dart, lauehing. " It's capi- 
tal goo^lnck to fall upon a goMen ranch and get 
such a splendid pile as you can show inside that 
trunk!" £ 

" ffuth /" ejaculated DmBtK, turning pale. 
"Don't speak quite so loud. I do not* wish it 
generally Known that my trunk contains so much 
money.' 

" You are cautions^ then, and not without rea- 
son," said Dart, drawing closer to his companion, 
and speaking in a confidential whisper. "Miners 
sliould have no secrets between them. I also 
brought some gold-bags, but I was wise enough to 
deposit them in the bank." 

^*I should do the same," replied Dorini 
" though, as I leave the city to-morrow, it woul 
be an unnecessary precaution. I am very anx- 
ious to get awayj ' ne added, earnestly. "The 
city, I am told, is infested with organized gangs of 
cutthroats and robbers." 

"I agree with you. Gotham is a dangerous 
}»!ace fSr us returned Califomians. I am prettv 
careful about my acquaintances. I wuuldn t ad- 
vise you to pick up too many while vou are here." 

"Never fear, I can take care or myself' re- 
turned Doring, smiling, with self-satisfied com- 
placency. 

" I see that you are prettv well posted up," said 
Dart, with a knowina: wink. "In what train do 
you start to-morrow r* 
** Bariy morning express, by the Erie Railway." 
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plttCkiDKhim timidly by the coat-ftleovc, cxulaiu^cd, 
in ao agitated voice * 

^'Indeed, sir, you hare made a mistake, and 
giTen me two g^ld ten dollar pieces !" 

It is no mistake," replied the generous CaH- 
foraian, with a smile. ** t meant it for your poor 
mother; but, since yon have shown such rare 
honesty, I must imke you also a present. Here 
is anotner gold eagle for you." 

The matoh-girl stared at him vacantly, for she 
oonld hardly credit the evidence of her senses, at 
this nsheard of generosity of the stranger; then, 
in a voice choked with emotion, she exclaimed : 

Tell me your name, that I may learn to love 
yont" 

"Hj name, child, is Gustavus Doring." sdd 
the Califomian, touched by the gratitude of the Ht- 
tle creature. 

"Gustavus Dorins;! Gustavus Doring!" re- 
peated the match-giri, earnestly. "I shall never 
f^mil it I You have the pravers and blessings 
of Maggie* the match-girl, sir !" 

*• Good-by, Ma^e— good-bv, little match-girl," 
said the Califomian. "Perhaps we may meet 
•gain." 

He waved his hand pleasantly, and walked 
sway. 

Majj^e stood straining her eyes after him, and 
watchmff his tall form until he disappeared from 
view, wnen, carefully hiding her treasure in her 
bosom, ah^ nurried with fleet steps homeward. 
Homeward I Alas ! it was a mockery of a home 
to the Httlt mateh-ffirU Through a dirty, dark 
alley, up a fliffht of crazy steps to the topmost 
story of an old lenemeot-house that took in lodgers 
at twelve cents a night, and remorselessly .turned 
them out when that pittance failed. 

Maggie, hsht as a fawn, leaped up the rickety 
stairs, caronng a glad ditty, wnich penetrated the 
lodging-rooms, and causea their miserable occu- 
pants to start with wonder at such strange, unnat- 
ural sounds in this gloomy abode. 

A tallow candle, stuck in a bottle, threw its 
dimand nneertain tight over an apartment almost 
destitute of furniture. 

Stretched on a mattress on the floor lay a wan, 
emaciated woman, with traces of early beauty still 
lixigering on her wasted features. 

She raised herself up with a feeble smile as 
she heard the door open, and recognized the 
slight form of her little daughter. 

Maggie sprang forward, and clasped her round 
the neok. 

** See, mothers-see what I have brought ^ou I" 
cried the match-^girl, enthusiastically holdmg up 
the glitteriog pieces of gold before the wonder- 
ing eyes of the sick woman. 

" Maggie, dear, where did vou get these ? How 
came ^ou bv them?" exclaimed her mother, 
trembbng with excitement. 

" Honestly sained, dear mother. A good gen- 
tleman save them to me— Mr. Gustavus JDoring !" 
she exclaimed, with sparkliog eyes. 

** He m\M be an angel," said the poor woman, 
after listening to the narrative of the matcb-^1. 
"I scarcely can realize that we are so nch. 
Maggie, dear; bolt the door carefully. I fear some 
of the dreadful creatures here mav rob us." 

Maggie complied with her mother's injunction, 
and then, kneeling down by her side, laughingly 
tossed the gold in ner lap. 

" As soon as mj rheumatism is better," said 
Mrs. BelL a smile illuminating her pinched fea- 
tures, "I shall change our quarters at once, and 
von shall sell matches no longer. Since you have 
been away," she added, ** some men have hired 
the room ne:^ to ours, and t)ic noise they made, 
and the bomd oaths they uttered, nearly fright- 
ened me to death." 

" I don't hear anybody," said Maggie, listening. 



" They are not there now," replied Mrs. BelL 
"I overheard one of the men say tDcy would nkeet 
again at ten o'clock td-night. I leap they^are 
plotting to murder somebody.*' 
' " thii 



"Oh, mother! if vou think so,** exclaimed, 
Ma^e. shuddering, ''we had better inform the 
police directly. I can run over to the station and 
see the big captain. I sold him matches this morn- 
ing, and he asked me to let him know if any bad 
characters came to this house ; he did, indeed." 

"Magne, how bold you've got lately!" said 
Mrs. BeU, with a sigh. "I suppose irs habit, 
though I am sure I should be frightened into fits 
to venture out myself on such a dangerous errand. 
No. It does not concern ps, and the more quiet 
we keep, the better for our own safety. Heaven 
be praised !" she added, clasping her thin hands 
together, as her eyes once more rested on the gold 
nieces. " We can now start any business we uke. 
1 can take in sewing, and you can open a small 
newspaper stand. You shall be dressed like a 
lady,lf a^e, and go to Sunday-school, and hold 
up your nead as high as an^ of them." 

Poor Mrs. Bell! Her mind had become so en- 
feebled with sickness and destitution, that she evi- 
dently regarded their lucky windfall of thirty dol- 
lars as an inexhaustible fortune. 

She continued to talk and mutter about it, while 
Magne, with light step and cheerful heart, moved 
noiselessly round to prepare their fhigid supper. 

Mrs. Ligon BeU was the widow of a once pros» 
perous crockery merchant in the Bowery, who, 
naving waded into some ruinous gold speculations 
in the grand Wall street lottery, staked and lost 
his last dollar, and then considerately blew his 
brains out, leaving his widow and child, as their 
only legacy, a number of unpaid debts, and the 
usual addition of a bad name. 

Untrained in the school of practical life, and 
by nature shiftless and improvident, Mrs. Bell 
grew every dav poorer, and would have inevitably 
starved to death but for the active, unwearied ex- 
ertions of her little danghter.who managed, by dint 
of selling matches and odd trifles, to eke out a 
scanty support for herself and invalid mother. 

Maegie could be generally seen at all hours of 
the akj at her post, near the comer of Vesey 
street and Broadway, accosting pedestrians with. 
"Buy my matches. Please buy my matches, sir ; 
and ner cheerful voice and pretty face beguiled 
many a dime into her money-box, as well as kindly 
smiles from benevolent old gentlemen in blue 
coats and bright buttons, who were her constant 
and reliable patrons. Yet, notwithstanding this 
encouragement,* it was a hard life for the match- 
giri, often exposed to the pelting rain, snow and 
ice, but her brave little heart never faltered as she 
stoutly buffeted the storms of adversity. 

It was a cheerfVil supper that evening in Mag- 
gie's desolate Attic, for hope had entered the 
sqnalid apartment of poverty, and illuminated its 
darkest comer. 
Mrs. Bell, in high spirits, seemed like one re- 

1'uvenated and restored ; a brilliant hectic mounted 
ler cheek as she amused herself and daughter 
with forming magnificent plans for the future. 
Maggie, delighted at her unusual cheerfulness, 
listened with enthusiasm, and agreed 'with her in 
everything. 

Mrs. Bell, with a confused medley of plans in 
her head, rambled from one to anotner in breath- 
less uncertainty. At first she was sure they might 
keep a periodical stand, and, after settling in her 
mind that Magsie should be clerk, and she the 
director, suddenly wound ofi* by remembering that 
the " candy trade" was even more profitable than 
periodicals, and dwelt at some length on the ad- 
vantage of investing their money in that light and 
pleasant business. From this she descended to 
''peddling," and drew exhilarating pictures of 
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the immense sums a neighbor of hen had realized 
Arom a certain infallible tooth-powder, which was 
sold at the extraordinarj low price of ten cents 
per package. The good 1|m1t then branched off 
in a more elaborate scale, ana lamented her want 
of genius in pie-baking, inasmuch as a certain 
Mrs. Brown i^ad made an independent fortune 
from the manufacture of " her celebrated hom/s- 
m%de ** pica, which wasn't made hj Mrs. Brown 
at ali, but by a yylgar Dutchman, with twj sh(ui 
legs, who drove a small cart and a donkej in the 
Bowen". and afterward moved up town in a hand- 
some "brown-stone front." 

Wearied at last with her chaotic ideas, which 
grew more confused and undecided as she pro- 
ceeded^ Mrs. Bell fell asleep, while Maggie, with ten- 
der filial devotion, bent aoove her, smoothed her 
hair, and passed her little brown hand caressinf^ly 
over the wan cheeks of the sleeper, whispenng 
softly Vo herself, as contented and happy as 
though she had ^e most earnest of listeners. 

The evening stole on. Gradually the candle 
simmered down in the bottle, and with evanescent 
flashes finally expired. 

The match-gir^ overcome with her day's labor, 
sankvalso into quiet slumber, her arms stul clasped 
rojund her mother's neck, and her lips parted m a 
pleasant smile. She was dreaming of golden 
eagles, and was picking them from the street with 
^ hurried solioituae, when a noise, as though of a 
he4vT body falling nef/r, caused her to start from 
her sleep. ' 

A bright light streamed from a chink in the wall 
of the chamber adjoining, and rough voices of 
. D|en engaged in earnest conversation could be 
heard by the little match-girL 

Maggie remembered her mother's allusion to 
what she had overheard the day previous, and 
Lay tremliling, scarce daring to move, as she 
caught, now and then, an ejaculatory observation 
which plainly proved that they were hatching 
some diabolical plot. 

As they continued to talk, Maggie's ears 
pricked open wider and wider, and unable longer 
to resist the curiositv that got the .better even 
of her fears, she softly arose and crept in her 
stocking-feet quite close to the walL The ruf- 
fians, for rufSans they undoubtedly were, appeared 
to be three in number. Thev talked rather lew at 
first, but growing excited, their language became 
more unguarded and boisterous. The youthful 
listener, with horror, soon understood their -pur- 

Soses. A man was to be decoyed from a hotel 
le following morning, and a robbery, and per- 
haps murder, effected. 

If s mv decided opinion that the man should 
be silenced at once. Dead men tell no tales," ob- 
served a coa^, brutal roice. 

There was some muttered dissent to this pro- 
position from the other two ruflSans, and a short 
and angary discussion followed. 

Maggie gradually gleaned, from their remaiks, 
all the important circumstances connected with 
the proposed robbery and murder. The place and 
spot was coolly mapped out, and then the clinking 
of glasses was heara, as they ratified their diaboli- 
cai arrangements bv a drink all around. 

As yet the matcn-girl had been unable to find 
out the name of the doomed ; but, heated with 
Uquor, their tongpies loosened, and ''Guatavus 
Doring." was repeated with vehemence. They 
laughM at his simplicity, his generosity, his un- 
suspecting nature, and talked over the splendid 

8 rise they would obtain bv the morning. Then 
iiey took another social glass ; the Jight was ex- 
tinguished, and in a few minutes they departed, 
and the stillness of death reigned throughout the 
house. 

Long after they had gone, the matclMprl stood, 
coiled up a^^ainst the wall, trembling nke a leaf 



rror and Indignation. The startling diar 
closure seemed like si hiieous dream, and wb«a^ 
at last she had persuaded nOrself of its dread ro- 
alitv, she crept back into bed wlw dilated eye* 
and a beatiug heart. 



Gustams Doring, her benefactor, doomed ta 
uel death bv the hand of these ruffians I'* Kay,, 
she Would die nerself before the wOUld allow the 



miscreantf to carry out tEe fell purpose: She 
must warU the Califomiaa of hla great danger at 

once. / 

No time was to be lost, Maffsie reflected but an 
instant, then she leaned up. with the reso|lntion of 
finding her way to the police-station and giving 
the alum. 

Animated with this determination, iMe heioio 
girl stole sofUy oU tiptoe to the door, and remow 
mg the bolt as noiselessly as possible, groped her 
way down-stairs, and so out into the cold star- 
lidbt. 

Drawing her shawl convulsively over her bead. 
Maffflie ran with hurried steps through the sQeni 
anddeserted streets, and, gmded more by her in-' 
tuitive knowledge of localiBes, threaded skillfriDT 
the dark lanes and alleys of classic " live Points,*^ 
and reached the station in safety. 

It required but a short time to arouse the sleepy 
jailer, who stared in niute astonishment at ^bB ap- 
parition of a Uttle bare-headed girL who stood od 
the step wildly inquiring for Captain Janks. 

** Ton can't see the captain now, you little fool,'^ 
muttered the juler, crossly. 

I must see him. I wUl see him !" exclaimed 
Magffie, with energy. Thev are gpin^ to mur- 
der Ifr. Doring, and they shan't ao it if I can 
prevent it." 

Bless my aouL if it isn't the UUle match-giri!'' 
cried the man, oringing his lantern close to Mag- 

S'le's fac^. ''You are a game one, to be sure, 
ome in, Maggie, and tell us what is in the wind 

now." 

Thus saying, the jailer led the match-gtri in- 
side, and as she warmed herself by the fire, rdsAed 
her story to a startled group of officials that had 
now gathered around her. 

» « * • • * • 

The morning dawned at last, and as tiM first 
faint streaks Of gray dappled the east, Qustavus 
Doring had risen, and muffled in a tiiidc overcoat^ 
was readj to depart. 

A carnage stood before the hotel| and the haok- 
man, a broad-shouldered fellow, with his featurea 
oonoealed from view by his huge coat-coUar and 
slouched hat. bustled m and officiously hoisted 
the leather trunk on his shoulder, closely fol- 
lowed by Gustavus Doring, who directed him to 
place it inside the coach. 

At the door he met Bigdon and Dart They 
both cordially shook hands with him. 

" It is rather early to start?" observed Doring^ 
interrogatively, as he placed his foot on the step. 

'* The cussed fool blundered in oomins so soon," 
said Dart, peevishly. ** 1 suppose, ^ough, we 
miffht as well go now as any time." 

^Of course." replied Doring, in an easy tone. 
" We can drive slowly down, and take our own 
time." 

" Suit your convenience," returned Dart. 
" Coachee, do you hear? Drive as slow as you 
ploaae ; we've got a good hour yet." 

The driver mutter^ something unintelligiblft to 
Doring, and the partv bavins entered the coach, 
the door was slammed to, ana the hackman sprang 
to his seat. 

He had jnst seized the reins and given his borsea 
the word to start, when a little gin, quite breath- 
less with excitement, came running toward tha 
carriage. 

''Ifr. Doring! Mr. Dorinff, stop/ please stop^ 
jnst one moment!" she excudmed, imploringly. 
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The Galifoniittmeogiiised her Toiee, and iMbed 
kk head inqmrinfflj oat of the eoiKsh window, 
/'at is tfaelftae nuitcli-girir he i!}Aeiiltted, in 

Toe oMch bind oonuDenoed to moTe, taid tiie 
^gnie of Higgle, which he oonld berelj disitn- 
ffiieh in the nnoertfin light of morning, wte Aoon 
loet to Tiew. ( 

The girl, fleet as m roe, etUl punned the feet 
receding ooeeh, ihoating at the extent of her 
^lUd-Toiee: 

''Stop I Mr,Ihring,forS€av€n*tiake,$U>pr* 
And a drj of agony bant firom her lipe as it flnallj 
vonnded the oomer and disappeared. 

"I wonder what the little match-girl wanted of 
nef" said Mr. Doring, mnsini^y, as^the ooaoh 
drore rapldlj on. 

"The beggar wanted vionej," replied Dart, 
^aaoing nneasOj at his companion. 

"Money I No, she cooldn^t wish that. IhaTe 
given it to her already." 

\ "Beggan an nerer satisfied," r^oined Dart, 
sivaMn^y. "The mon you give, the mon 
flM^ demand." 

" ThaVs 80." was the eloquent njoinder of the 
retieent Mr. Bigdon. 

" Tm half sorry I didn't stop the c6ach. and 
aeeertain the oanse of her stranee beharior," ob- 
serred Gnstayos Boring, thoqgfatftilly, stroking 
his beard. " It^s too li£ now.^ 

Quite sentimental, I declare," laoghed Dart 
"Ain't he, Bigdon r 

"Awftd," njoined the confederate, with the 
sBiditeet perceptible sneer. 

^Oonfoaod the coachee! What makes him 
drire so fastf" exclaimed Dart, in a tone of 
feigned irritation. 

Ther wen rattling on over the pavement at a 
feaifal rate. The coach swayed to and fro dan- 
gwona]^, as the lashed animals dashed recklessly 

coachee I Jast slacken year pace, 
wSD yet" called Bigdon, patting his bead oat of 
the window. The hackman answered him with a 
Tolley of oaths, and on^ nrged the animals at a 
mon headlong speed. 

"An insolent fellow, apon my wordl" said 
Doring, smflin^ good-natandly. " Let him 
done ; we will reach oar joamey's end the 
sooner." 

"I should like the privilege of slitting his 
throat!" njoined Dart, with an oath. "By-the- 
by, Mr. Donne, the morning air is rather chilly, 
mippose we cfose the windows?" 

"As yon please." replied Doring, indiffisrently. 

Ajglnice of intelligence passed Mtween the two 
eonfSderetef in iniquity; the windows wen shnt^ 
and the'oartains orawn closely down. Onward 
they. "roUed, fint over the stony pavement of 
Broadw^, then along the smoother macadamized 
avenne, and then again on what appeared to be a 
l^k road. It was growing lighter, and Mr. 
Poring, who had become extremely nervoos, 
glaDCM at his watch. 

"It is time we reached the depot," he ex- 
claimed, raising the bUnd, with an anxious survey 
out. 

" Plenty of time yet," was the curt njoinder of 
Dart. 

In spite of the confidence Dorins reposed in his 
two Companions, he began to feel some misnv- 
ings when he looked again and peneived that 
the vehicle had gradualfy left the city limits, and 
was now jolting over a rough, uneven part of the 
rted. * 

"Gentlemen," he exclaimed, excitedly, "the 
scoundrel is not takinc i0| to the depot. This is 
the wr<mg direction. ' Bto^f he added, pulling 
thexbectstring. ^ ' r » 



The motion of the vehj^de slackened, and finally 
it paused. 

Drive on t" cried the two rufians, with cool 
nonchalance. / ) ' 

"Don't you stix/ driver, at your peril 1" re- 
peated Doling, stetwy. . 

" Oo on, I say I" yelled Bigdon, with a fri^tftil 
imprecation. 

The hackman, who seemed in fiiU understand- 
ing with ti»e n^ereanti, obeyed them at once. ' 

" Good God, gentlemen I what does thisi^meanf 
When an you taking net" cried Doring: fran- 
tically. 

" Ton'U soon know," njoined Bigdon, with a 



Doring feh for his nvolver, and to his conster- 
nation found it was gone. 

And now the terrible truth fiashed upon hitn^ 
tiiat he had been entrapped, and that the riiffians 
had driven bim On this lonely road to accomplish 
mon sectmly their fell design of robbeiy and 
murder. He thou^t of the littie match-girl's 
warning, "Stop, lu. Doring 1" and cursed his 
own heedlessness in thus unwittingly throwing 
himself in the power of these men, whose wolfish 
eyes glared upon him with the ferocity of tigers, 
as he silently sat. or, rather, crouched, in one 
comer of the coach. 

For several moments not a word was spoken; 
the vehicle jolted on—then, with a jerk* it sud- 
denly pMised. 

" All right, boys I" cried the oird$oaiU hackman, 
jumping from his seat. 

At the same instant the two miscreants sprang 
upon Gustavus Doring, and caught him by the 
throat. . 

"Help!" shouted the California^, struggling 
with deroeration. 

. But.hSi nsistance was unavailing; his ailns 
wen seemly pinioned behind with a stout cordy ' 
and he was dnikged from the coach. 

" Now, then,^said Bigdon, dnwing a revolver, 
" you've got but a short time to live.'' 

"Tou don't intend to murder me, villains I" 
c()acnlated During, in despair. 

"Dead men tell no tales," muttered Bigden, 
sullenly. "Tou mi|^t peach on us. CUnoher. 
just ^t the trunk-key out of his pocket, will 

^ Mr. Clincher, who had ofBoiated as* C9achman, 
frunbled for some time unavaiHugly in Doring' s 
coat; finally the Galilbmian's boots wen hauled 
off*, and the key found therein. 

The trunk was unlocked in a twinkhng. It 
contained twenty bags, dosed with seaUng-wax, 
and each marked " $5,000." 

Dart and Clincher breathlessly opened one, and 
gave a shout of exultation. 

" Hen an the yellow boys!" cried Dart, turn- 
ing over the golden coin with tnmbling eager- 
ness. ''The game is worth the candle." 

"Now, then, Mr. Dorine,"' muttered I^on, 
cocking his pistol. " FU give you five minutes to 
say your pnyers.'' 

^' Span me," cried Doring, hoarsely, as he b»> 
held the barrel of Bigdon' s pistol leveled at his 
head. 

" One minute is up," said Dart, looking at his 
watch. 

Then was a dead silence. Dorine closed his 
eyes, awaiting, with the sternness or a gladiator, 
ms fate, which he now knew was inevitable. 

" Four minutes an up !" cried Dart 

A solemn stillness pervaded the entin group. 
Tou might have heard the beating of their hearts. 

"Time's up!" 

Bigdon brings his weapon nearer; his finger 
touches the tw;er, when a sudden tremor seises 
him, and he inv^untari^ lowen the weapon. 
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"Why don't you fire, maof ejaculated 
CliDcher, with ao oath. 

At this moment a vehicle mas heard apyroach- 
iog. It wheeled rapi<Uy in aight, and flrom it 
poured a squad of policemen. The ruffians, 
amazed and paalc-atriokeb, tamed to fly ; hut they 
were all chased down and captured, though not 
until they had' made a most deiperate resistance, 

Gustavus Doring heard a glad shout; it was a 
child's voice. He looked up wondorlngly and 
with gratitude^ aa. Macgie, with a cry of joy, 
rushed toward him, and^hid her blushing face on 
his breast. 

"Saved!" she murmured. "Thank Heaven, 
you are saved I" 

Years have passed away, and Maggie is now 
the loved and honored wire of Gnatavus Doring, 
He never forgot her signal service to him on that 
memorable morning, and from that hour became 
her protector and tStod, 

Ifrs. Bell did not survive lone to enjoy her sud- 
den transition fh)m poverty to affluence ; her 
mind had become so shattered by her former suf- 
ferings that she gradually sunk into imbecility, 
constantly imaginmg herself in the old tenement- 
hxnoe, and to^ng childishly over the scenes of 
the past. 

And Gustavus Doring. as he looks -on the sweet 
face of his youthftal wife, and reads her gentle 
soul in the tranquil depth of her mild blue eve, 
tenderiy recalls, though not without a shudder, 
the perilous hour that first made him learn to 
love and value the " little matoh-girl" 



One llie Stnnig Mm— Vhe'COiw- 
•lier Bnumlton d'flspagne- 

Fbom the earliest agea come down stories of the 
feats of strength of men whom nature endowed 
with muscles of iron— Hercules typifies, perhaps, 
several in ancient Greece — of Samson and David 
and Ishbi-benob and Jaare-oregim. Since then 
every country can boast of aoma man whose 
strength has been the wonder of his time. Frois- 
sart teUs us of one who displayed hid vigor in a 
manner comical enough. In Beam, amid ^e Pyr- 
enees, Mved, in his day, in all the half-savaffe style 
of the barons of that time, the Count de Foiz, a 
rich, powerful and magnificent lord, with a court 
of knights, esquires and pages around him. It 
was at Ghristmos, 138^, ana the day was chilly. 
Dinner was just over, and it was an afiair of two 
hours and a half in the banquet-hall, lighted by 
twelve fiambeauz, where good cheer and wine and 
music made even the grim, fierce old count relax 
somewhat. He left the table in state, and ascend- 
ing by a grand staircase of twenty-four steps, en- 
tered a jfavorite gallery where be spent much of 
his time. The fire had gone down, and as he 
glanced at the decaying embers, he cried, in tones 
that boded ill to some unlucky wight : What a 
wretched fire for such weather!" 

Ernaulton heard it, and, like a eood-natured 

Slant, resolved to save the servitor whose love of 
hrisitmas cheer had made him forget his duties. 
He glanced out of the window into the court, and 
there, to bis satisfaction, saw a number of asses 
loaded with wood. Tripping gayly down the steps, 
he seized one of the beasts, and whirling it, load 
and all. on his brawny shoulders, carried it up to 
the gallerv, and, to the amusement of all, laid the 
wood on uie fire, with the poor ass on top, liis legs 
kicking heavenward, and aoubtless braymg to bis 
henrf 3 content. "Whether the rope burned through 
and released the ass, the chromcler does not tell 



us, but no doubt the poor beast waa released, and 
in the laughter and gay talk, the poor aervitor wa» 
forgotten, and his fault overlooked. 

Raehel Srand's Fimishiiieitt. 

It was a wet, autumn nighty and the damp aea- 
blast Bwepi through the orinka aad orevioea of 
Mrs. Brand's seaside cottage. The: low, deep 
monotone of the breakers, as they broke, foam- 
crested, upon the rocky snore, minglf d with the 
wind as it raved and moaned like a aoul in mortal 
pain. 

The rain poured down steadily, aoakiiw the daad 
leaves, which, sodden with damp, lay tmok upon 
thagarden^aths, making the road a sucoesatoti of 
gleaming muddy puddles. It was a decidedly qb* 
pleasant night Tot the seaaide. 

Mrs. Brand regretted she had not removed to 
her city homo a few weeks earlier^ But Pearl 
loved me sea. These tdw days- w^ the laai 
the young girl waa to pass with her mother, and 
aha beggMl Biat thay mWht be left idone 1 



So pretty Pearl nad gone from one ptaM»e to 
another, bidding a last farewell to all ner old 
girlish haunts, for she knows that when she re> 
visits them again, it will be as Geoi^ Deane'a 
wife : and she will have left the old, girliah, care- 
less life far behind. Pearl has been thinkipg, bitf- 
sadly ; for, though she loves George Deane dear- 
ly, she hsd been very happy in ner home->she 
has been the petted darling of the flock— tho 
youngest. So the fair flEice was slightly clouded, 
and tne soft eyes misty with tears, as she bade 
her mother good-night and retired. 

Though outside tne storm thundered, inside all 
was warmth and comfort as Mrs. Brand sat dream- 
ing befbre the fire. The mddy firelight makes a 
glow like summer in the sitting-room as it flick- 
ered oven pictures and statues, and played upon 
Mrs. Brand's grave, stem face, softening ^ 
harsh outlines, and lending it a tendeme^ which 
rendered it almost beautiful : A quiot, tesohite 
face, with keen gray eyes and a firm, fixed mouth, 
the case-wom brow shaded by thick, iron-gray 
hair. The compressed lips and wrinkled brow 
bear lines of anxiety and pain ; for toil, grief, and 
bitter anguish have left their traces on this 
woman's countenance; but it is the face of one 
who " has battled and subdued." 

<« Huch must be borne which it is hard to bear ; 
Much given aWay wMch It is sweet to keep," 

waa the lesson Bachel Brand's life had taught her ; \ 
but just now her reverie waa a very pleasant one. 
Sittiing there, in the glow of the gladsome fireli^t, 
she tlu>ught of her children, aU happy and com- 
fortable. 

Willie, her -eldest-bom, the busy, energetic 
business man — her best helper and adviser ; her 
queenly Edith, a happy wife and mother, with 
rosy, ■ gleeful children clustering around her 
hearthstone ; her eamest. student Herbert, al- 
ready gaining honors at college ; and laatly, Peari, 
her pet lamb, in a few days would, become George 
Deane' s wife. » 

The mother' a heart waa content. How work 
for those children had been a delight ! how she 
had prayed and toiled and atriven for them ! how 
she had guarded and watched over them ! Now 
success had crowned her efforts, and her children 
blessed her. She had suffered, but that was all 
past now — almost forgotten. The sin and ahame 
were unknown save to herseli; the past waa 
buried deep in h^ heart, and could never come 
up to blast the lives of her loved ones. Thank 
God ! the blight had come when they were too 
young to understand its import ; and ahe, atrag- 
gling alone against want and di^ace, had given 
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onlj BQnihioe. had disappeared from 
tba face of the earth, his yerj i^ame was forgotten, 
his Bin and shame shonld never be known to his 
ehildien. 

A Terr contented woman iiras Rachel Brand that 
nij^t. Mot hmty — the memory of the terrible 
pMt had been bnmt in letters of fire into heart 
and brain too deeply to allow her ever to be light- 
hearted and h^DDj, bnt she certainly was content 
and satisfied. Then suddenly she started. 

Barely she heard a footstep* stealing along out- 
side-H>r was it the wind ? Was her imagination 
deoelTiuff her? No; there it was again^ crunch- 
ing up uie dsmp grayel walk. For a second a 
dark race was pressed against the, window, and 
than as suddenly disappeared. She was a strong, 
brave woman, who boasted that her nerves were 
of iron, so she advanced at once to the door, and, 
vrithout opening it, demanded, in a loud tone : 

" Who fe there ?^ 

''Rachel! Rachel!" cried a hoarse voice. 

Every drop of blood in Mrs. Brand's body 
seemed turned to ice. She could have cried aloud 
in her horror ; but the ray Croze on her lips. She 
had not heai^ that voice for twenty years, and 
now its sound pierced her heart with a sharp pang 
like a sword. 

She was not the woman to cry or faint. Her 
nerves were far too steady for that. She just 
paused a moment to calcumte probabilities, then 
promptly decided what her course of action should 
ne. Their one servant had sone to the city that 
day. Pearl slept soundly-^sle knew she would 
not likely overbear. Better fkce the danger, and 
learn its iTuU extent^ then deal with it acoordingly . 

She opened the hall-door softly. A dark. drip, 
ping form crept in. Then, pale as asbes, Raohel 
Brand confronted the man who had mined her 
life— the lever of her yOuth, the fiitber of her 
children. 

He was wretchedly thin. On the pale, pinched 
fiu>e were impressed deep traces of want and 
misery. His ganpents. of the meanest de* 
scrtption, hung about bun almost in rags. His 
eyes glanced furtively about, as though he 
dreaded observation. The nervously a^tated 
manner, the slouching gait, the almost painfhl 
humility of expression, all told of one who was 
conscious of his own degradation. 

Surdy in this miserable wreck there were no 
traces of the handsome, bright-faced John Med- 
llcot, whose ready smile and soft words had won 
her girlish heart. Surely this was not the man 
for in^ose sake ^e had forsaken home and kin- 
dredl 

There was no softening of Mrs. Brand's stem 
features as she looked at him, onlv her face was 
set and rigid, like the face of a marble statue, and 
in the gray eyes was an intensity of loathing. 

" What is It you want of me?" she demanded, 
at last, in a* hard, dry voice, as she saw that he 
did not attempt to speak. 

Want 1 The poor, guilty wanderer wanted love, 

Stty and pardon— he wanted sjrmpathy and ten- 
emess. Xow as he had sunk, remembrance of 
his wife and children had prevented his falling 
into still greater degradation ; but. for his life, he 
dared not have begged pity from that rigid face. 

"Want! Wantr' he repeated. " I wanted to 
see you aU, Rachel; but I did not know where to 
find you. I was passing, almost dead of cold and 
hunger, when I saw the light, and thought that 
perhaps I might find shelter. When I looked in 
at the window, and saw you sitting tlusre, I knew 
1 had found you at last. Rachel, it is twenty-five 
years since f saw you last, and you had been a 
good wife to me. And the children, Rachel V* 

"Don't speak of them," the mother said, 
(niickly; then ^e arose and placed food before 
him, watching him steadfastly as ha ate ravenously, 



thinking oC means to extricate herself from her 
difficulty* 

Were her struggles all to go for nothing? Had 
she toiled unweuwr for so many long veers, now 
to lose the fruit of i her labors? Ooma she relin- ; 

Juish the position (she had secured for her chil- 
ren ? Should they be branded as the children of 
a convict? They hod believed their father d^—t 
how could they endure such a revelation ? Gould 
her high-spirited Will endure the shame f Would 
proud George Dean marry the daughter of the 
lorger John Medlicot? Must her pure, innocent 
daning be sacrificed? No. She must get rid of 
this man in some way. 

Rachel Brand was an intensely proud woman. 
Her pride had been hnmbled to the very dnst» yet 
it survived, vigorous, defiant as ever. Long i^o 
she had loved this man with all the ardor of her 

Eassionate temperament ; but when r^pect died, 
»ve died too, and now her strong nature felt only 
contempt for the weaker one before her. She had 
left all that was dearest to her to follow him ; 
poverty and trial had never foreed a murmur from 
ner lips ; she had been blind to his faults, true to 
him through all, until shi and disgrace had oome 
between them. Now, surely her first duty she 
owed to her children. 

Ah me! how weU she remembered the da^ she 
had vowed that no longer was she wife of his— 
never would she look upon John Medlicot's face 
Main. How clearly she remembered it all, as 
though it were but yesterday. The stifling at- 
mospnere of the court, the juoge in his robes, the 
heavy, stolid-lbced jury ; the <^poslng counsel, as 
they wrangled over some unimportant point of 
law; the eager, excited faeos of the audience; 
the prisoner, whe never once raised his hOad. 
She unaginsd she oould hear the jndge^s voice, as 
calmly and deliberately he pronounced the sen- 
tence: then the felon raised his haggard face, 
lookea around wildly, and fell heavHylorward in 
a dead swoon. 

She had f^lt nf pity for him then — she felt no 
pity now for the poor, guilty wretch who shivered 
before her. She thought of nothing except her 
overpowering anxiety to get rid of hui. IfPearl 
should awaken, if he should be M>served, discov- 
ery must follow, and discovery was ruin. 

He had finished his meal, and had drawn his 
chair near to the fire, stretching out his thin 
hands toward the cheerful blazcL. and drawing a 
long breath of relief and satisfaction. 
**1 used to wonder whether I should ever see 

Jrou again, Rachel," he said. " I have been hunt- 
ng for you these five years. I went to Loring 
first, and there they told me that you and tfa^ 
chiloren had disappeared at— at— time ; and 
as no one ever heuxl of you since, they supposed 
you were dead." 

Why should he open the old wound afresh? 
Had she not suffered, too ? But this was no time 
fbr sentiment ; she must be resolute. 

" Have you rested ?" she asked, at last. "You 
must go." 

" Go !" he repeated. " Go whei^, Rachel ?" 

" You must leave here — you must go away from 
this house. It would be ruin to me if you were 
discovered here— it would ruin me." 

" But, Rachel, yon won't drive me out into the 
storm ? Can't I stay with you and the children ? 
I have sinned ; but surely I have repented very 
bitterly. I am d3ring of cold and misery — ^let me 
spend my last days with you?" 

** Do you want to ruin your children — do you 
wish them to curse you ? They think you dead. 
God help me! I told them that you had died 
years ago. They reverence your memory ; is not 
that bc^er than that they should blush for you 
tiring? They don't know their shame, and if I 
can help it they never shall. My life has been 
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■aeriflced to your sin. Spare tbem; it is hard to 
go through me bowed oown bj snob a burden. 
Would you expose them to scorn and contempt f 
Ton know I told yon when jon were condemned 
as a forser that all connection betweta ns bad 
ceased; nrom that moment yon hare been to me 
as one dead, laid away ont of sight. I only lired 
A for them. Then I took my own name, and came 
* here; how I toiled, what want and privation I en- 
dured, no one ever knew ; hot in time I made my 
way. As the boys grew up they aided me, and now 
they are all comfortable and prosperous. Would 
you ruin themf All her stem tranquillity of 
manner had disa|)peared: she was speaking ex- 
citedly, almost wildly. **If yon will go now," 
she continued, " and let me know in a lew days 
where you are to be found, I will write and send 
yon money.*' 

He bad arisen now, a now strength in the stoop- 
ing figure, a new ener^ in the shuffling gait, a 
strange, wild light in bis dark eyes. 

Very well, Rachel," be said, humbly. I am 
sorry I troubled you. 1 won't stay to be a burden 
to you or the children. You Imow I wouldn't 
wilfingly be a burden to you. If I have sinned^ I 
have suffered. Of me it might be said. * Venly 
my punishment is greater than 1 can bear.^ " Then 
the door dosed, and Mis. Brand was once more 
alone. She drew a great breath of relief. Never 
for a Ojioment did Sno doubt the wisdom of the 
course she had pursued, neither did she then waste 
a thought upon the outcast who bad just passed 
out into the black night, with its bhnding rain. 
Still, unwelcome thoughts of the past would in- 
trude. She thought of herself as a young girl, 
listening to handsome John Medlicot's whupcrea 
▼ows : sne thought of herself as his happy wife, 
her first-born cradled upon her breast ^ she re- 
membered the agony of ragb and shame with which 
she heard of his guilt. Why do ghosts of the 
long-buried Past come back to torment her? Surely 
she nad done her duty ; any weakness on her part 
would have been treachery toward her chil^n. 
Ab to her husband, she would send him money 



enough to enable him to live comfortably ; but it 
would be intolerable for her to see him, to iive 
with him. 

*' It was aU some wretohed dream," concluded 
Mrs. Brand, as she awoke in the full bhue of the 
ihoming snn ; fbr the storm had cleared qXC, and not 
a vestige of thrMtening cloud remained to toll of 
the mimic deluge of the nicht before. She heard 
Peari singing below ; her old servant, Esther, too» 
had retumea, and she heard her crooning softly to 
herself as she prepared the breakfast. Tbe room, 
with its fresh iowers blooming in the tall, slender 
vases: the dressing-case, glittering with its crystal 
and silver: the quantities of prettv nicknackries 
scattered about; the dark face of ner handsome 
Will, smiling down upon her from ite snlt frame, 
all appeared so familiar, so natural, so far remote 
from anything connected with her former life ! 

"Why, mamma," PearPs lahghing voice broke 
in. " I thought you did not intend to awaken at 
all to-day. It is after ten o'clock. Esther is 
afraid the breakfast will bo spoilt. Tou must have 
sat up very late last night, mamma. 1 heard yon 
coming up-stairs just at daybreak. Did you fall 
asleep m your chair ?" 

"Yes.'^ the mother said, slowly, "I fell asleep 
in mv chair. I suppose that is the reason I slept 
so late this morning." 

Did Esther come home last night, mamma?" 

"No: there is no train after ten p.m. I sup- 
pose she came bv the first train this morning. 
Why do you ask?^' 

"I thought I heard you taUdag to some one 
below last night. I fancied I he«ra the hall-door 
open, and a strange voioe speaking. At first I 
thought I should rise and go down to see who 
it was ; then, while I was nesitating whether I 
should or not, I fell asleep, and forgot all about it 
until this morning. I suppose I must have 
dreamed it." 

" Yes, you must have dreamed it," Mrs. Brand 
answered, calmly; but Pearl noticed that her 
mother was verv pale, and had a strange, excited 
manner, very different from her ordinary, quiet 
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demeanor ; however, she sttribated H to ^ef at 

the parting which was so soon to take place between 
them. 

ilrs. Brand realized it all now. The ghoet of the 
past would haunt her forever now. At any 
moment he miifht come forward and claim her as 
hia wife, the children aii his children. What could 
f<he do to arerttfae threatened disgrace ? she asked 
herself. She had managed to ricT herself of him, 
hot might he not return ! Wuuld he not be a 
terror to her tor the remainder of her life ! IT she 
could only manage to get him to go far away, 
wamtmhtan wlwre he wonld not be known 1 A 
hevvy blaek cloud settled upon her spirit ; a cloud 



which constantij grew darkeTr for' she con id not 

shake off the deep depr^tgloii^which weishod her 
to the earth. Pearl hadi xcw^ed a box of wed- 
dmg finery from the city the day before. This 
she now brought out for inspection ^ even old 
Esther was catted in to admire it, which she did 
loudly; but Pearl's delighted exclamations over 
rain how -hued silks, softly glistening satins, deU- 
cate cambrics, and Ibamlike lace, excited no 
interest in the moihei^ wbi» iM by 4h ^ iSwff pg y L - 
with pale, apathoiio f«ee. miS'dmmf^'m^ 
eyes. • 

*'I have wounded maminc by iiUi)|iHlOW|rt 
care so much for tboM foolish tyngt iMtt m^ 
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feeling Md at m j learinc hei;" thought tender- 
hearted Pear) with quick self-reproacn ; so she 
packed her treasures away carefulij, andstrort by 
sweet words and loving caresses to dissipate the 
gloom wbidh shadowM her mother's counten- 
ance. 

" It is such a splendid daY| let us go for a stroll 
on the beach, mamma." she pleaded. *'Let us 
make, the most of the fine weather while it lasts." 
The close atmosphere stifled Mrs. Brand, so she 
readily consented. It was a delightAil October 
day, the sky blue and cloudless as in June, the sea 
sparklinff in the glowins sunshine. All nature 
appeareoito luxuriate in we gracious influences of 
the morning, and with keen deKght Pearl noticed 
it. The soft breeze wafted faint, autumnal odors 
from the tllstant wooda ; the greenish amber 
graasea waving lan^idly with the restless motion 
of the sea; the goMen lights flickerinff orer the 
watm; the towering, gray crags with ueirwarm, 
purple sthadows: the sea-birds circ^g joyously 
overhead; the snips sailing slowly away, their 
white Hails gleaming snowy in the distance; the 
little waves trooping joyously up the beach, break- 
in ;i: with a cooing, musical murmur, as though 
they too rejoiced in the beauty of the morning. 
But for Mr«. Brand just then nature possessed 
neither beauty nor harmony. 

A tn'oup of fishermen bad left their work, and 
collected tocjcther around some object which, from 
their excited gestures, appeared to be one ol great 
interest. When Mrs. Brand and Pearl drew nearer, 
they Maw that the crowd surrounded something 
dark, which lay extended noon the beach. 

What has happftttsd iMat is the matter?" 
asked Pearl, of an old Imh woman who stood 
near her. 

"Sure, mi^s, it's a poor eraytlior the min found 
drownded dead, God rest his suwll It's myself 
feels bad for him, for I had a boy drownded in the 
say this year twelve months; and they sa^s, in- 
dado, as he drownded hisst If. Howly Virgin and 
all the saints protect us !" 

"Let UB go home, mauiiua/ ^aid Pearl, mj 
. white and trembling. " Oh, mamma, don't go ! 
as her mother pushed hastily throuich the crowd. 

Could Rachel Brand ever forget that picture ! Did 
it not haunt her until the day of her death t 

The rough fishermen stood aitound, with quiet, 
awed faces, and on the glittering beach, with 
purple lips, and thin gray hais drippin|^ with the 
salt sea, with plinched nands, and stiff, ngid limbs, 
lay her husband, the man she had driven out to 
die in his despair. She had wished to be relieved 
of his presence, and her wish had been gratified. 
The fixed, white face bore no look of reproach ; 
but she had loved him once, and now she felt her- 
self a murderess. Some lines Pearl often quoted 
fiashed through her mind mockingly — 

*• Liy him down — ois work is done ; 
Tain for him are friend or toeman» 
lUse of moon, or set of sun. 
Hand of man, or kiss ol womsn 

and he would never know how bitterly she had 
repented. The sight of the calm, quiet face re- 
vived all the old wifely love; that face would 
haunt her forever. Surely she was bitterly pun- 
ished. She never spoke, while strangers bore him 
away ; then she turned, and walked quietly home- 
ward, and Pearl, frightened at her mother's 
ghastly face^ forbore to question. Mrs. Brand's 
children noticed after this how quickly age had 
crept upon their mother; how silent and ab- 
stracted she had grown ; how suddenly, when her 
cup of pleasure appeared full to the bnm. a look of 
painful abstraction would steal over her face. She 
bore her remorse alone, and found her only relief 
in living for others ; in succoring the neeay, and 
comforting the mourning, until people blesaed her 
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as an angel of merer. But Rachel Brand, until 
the day of her death, was haunted by that dead 
face— 49y the memory of the man her pride bad 
driven out into the darkness, to perish in hit de- 
spair. 



Thd Baanted Voice. 

CHAPTBB I.—'' nr THB mOH-HALL QABnUT." 

A wmnrn figure eautiously emerges from the 
oaken doors and moves across the piazs^ goes 
silently down the massive marble steps, and tEen, 
upon the poHshed sea-ffrayel, pauses and looks to- 
ward the windows of the house. Liffht, perfumed 
and golden, and the music of the Dunstedt Gal- 
lop. **Zur AUaqw** pour through them and 
mace way into the outer darkness. 

This figure is a woman. As she stands, her eyes 
glistening under the silver stars, her finger, fike 
Psyche's uplifted, and her robe trailing behind 
her, white as the milky turban of night stretched 
across the velvet sky above, she is a statue, and 
forms the last point of a triangle begun by the 
sculptured Hemeresios and Aristophon m fh>nt 

With a start, like one who wakes suddenly out 
of dbturbed sleep, she sets on again, and present- 
ly fades into the shrubbery. The path she takes 
uncoils toward a lake, and coming after a moment 
upon the dark waters, a man sprmgs abruptly out 
or the shore-shadow and stands at ner side. 

Beatrice I" he whispers, seizing her marble 
fingers and pressing them to his lips. 

'^Rupert, I have not foiled," she answers, in a 
low, rich voice, the voice to troll voluptuous Tus- 
can, the weird voice to madden the souls of those 
who listen. 

** No. no, dearest ! You love me, and you could 
not fail. Ah, Beatrice," he cries, in ecstasy, " a 
moment like this is Paradise. To have you uone 
with me one little hour is better than all I dream 
of Heaven !" 

''Is it true? Make the most of this chance, 
then, Rupert, since to-night you see me for ttia 
lasttime.^' 

He raises his eyes, and looks half-smiling into 
hers. His foce, however, grows d^dlv white, 
and the oomers of his mouth quiver sorangely. 
Gradually the smile deepens into a silly, vacant 
laugh, and. as he strives to speak, his body sways 
drunkenly from side to side. 

''Merry Beatrice !" he exclaims; "your name 
permits you to make smarting jests, Sweet one.' ' 

" Alas I I do not jest Rupert," she returns, 
carelessly. "I have spoken true. We part to- 
night forever. The coming month will make me 
the wife of the English Lord Arthur Fitzalan." 

" It--it is a lie !'^ he hisses, between his teeth, 
springing back from her. "Nobody can make 
you marry any one but me, Beatrice. Only /love 
you— love you, darling; only /would barter life 
and soul for you, my queen! Mercy, mercy, 
Beatrice!" he falters, dropping upon his knee, 
and holding up his beseecning hands. " Think 
what it is to love as I love ! Pity me — ^give me 
only one little drop of pity ! I have seenlbe tor- 
ture that comes from rejected love. My brother 
suffered it all before my eyes. I have shown you 
his piotore— his dark, stem, fiehdlike face— and 
have told you how it was once joyous and bright 
as mine. Yet, though a woman's perfidy so 
changed him, he went away and lived the sorrow 
down. But^ my queen, my love, / could not; I 
should perisn. Therefore relent, Beatrice, as you 
hope Heaven will in the hereafter relent toward 
you !" 

His appeal has all the nathos of the ery that is 
said to come up from tne souls lost forever in 
perdition. But she does not appear to heed^ 
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It is nselefs W> spend the litUe time we hare 
together in this way, Rnpert Lord Arthur iltz- 

has mr promise ; my family arc eager for the 
msteh. USM. in short, the matter is unalterably ar- 
ramsecL So, if you are wise, you will m^e the 

He rises Tory slowly to his feet, and looks at her 
steiMlily. A strange "nffht is in his eyes, such as 
at some time in your 



^ > yon may hare 

the ftu^ of a person who, about to die. is tanng 
his last lingering look at the cheecMf day, the, 
merry mnligfat, and the friends about him, ere he 
passes, into the weird region of eternal nifcb^t. 

••Beatrice," he says, very gently, "with my last 
breath I curse von i I am not angered now, or 
mad ; my pulse is as temperate as yours, and nui^ei 
as healtMu music. But let the Terr circnmstanoe 
add new horror to my words. May you sufifer 
what I suffer— no more 1 1 go from you for a time, 
but we shall meet a^ain. And. Baatrice, though 
you see me not in toe intermeoiate while, I shiUl 
yet be always by you. Farewell !" 

He leaves her Blowly» and makes bis war to the 
brink of the lake. 8he stands rooted to the spot, 
obserring him. Her hands are clasped tocetder, 
and hibr eyes nearly bnrating flrom their sockets. 

Another instant, and a darit form leaps ftom the 
shore and fails, with a hollow thud, into the placid 



*Bupertr' she cries; 
But he is gone. 

Ood hare mercy on the poor suicide t This is 
a harsh world for some people to lire in, masters. 

CHAPTIB U.— THS nOHO. 

liOBD Abthub Fitsalan had come back, one 
year afttf his marrisffe, to America. There was 
nothing more certain tnan that he was tired of his 
own eeantry, and oould find no excitement so 
agreeable as that to be had in ours. The Lady 
M^cc^ his wife, was not at allarerseto this taste 
on fa^ part, and readily came with him. Erery 
body bis h^ird of lires spent in a round of cease 
leas dissipation; such was the existence of this 
noble pair. They orsated, out of the oU resldenee, 
Menteith Park, upon the model of one left behind 
In Scotland, naming both after Lord Arthur's 
younger brother, an<fliad the satisfactton of know- 
mgiTwas the only place of the kind In America. 
Here flocked all sorts of people, for who, though 
we be democratic br nature, could resist the inri- 
tation of a title? And the oars went madly by. 

Two men were sitting in the billiard-room, loung- 
ing orer.some absinthe — ^Lord Arthur's own. 

^< What an odd fish that Emelraet is said one 
of them, relighting a thin, delicate-looking cigar. 
" I watched nim, out of a curiosity, some mo- 
ments ago, and was more struck with tne man than 
srer. He is so cold and silent, I should be rather 
afiraid to make approach, I think." 

'* Ah !" drawled the other, sipping a spoonfhl 
of the green liquor before him, " like Ni^leon : 
srand. sloomr and peculiar— quite a Priuu on the 
whole^Ar 

*'Ta-asI Precisely^ Skelton. And I hare 
fancied the Lady Beatrice U this Priuli's Clarisse. 
What do you think t She shudders every time he 
draws near, and sinks to the rery ground under his 
strange gray eye. And, by-the-war, it is so odd 
to find bukck hair and an onre complexion in com- 
pany with a gray eye ; isn't it t" 

" Deucedly queer I Let us drink the rest of this 
stuff and go down again. I know we're missed 
already." 

When they had swallowed the absinthe and de- 
scended, the first person they encountered at the 
door of the $alon was Emelraet. He was leaning 
in a Titianesque atti^de directly under one of my 
lord's brown Italian paintings— I think an Esau. 



His face was per^tly abstracted, and in dMd re-' 
pose ; but there rested upon it an espreaaion of 
quaint meUoohely^almost refloet— yet there too 
lurked about the comers of the full Hps implacable 
resolution. Ho soul stood by. Serefal people bad 
incommoded themselres greatly, it was erideni, 
to get apart from this man of seoreoy and, per-> 
ohimce, erlL 

Some interminable argument waa going on, gen- 
erally, thiooghont the room. Contersation pro- 
ffressed in sharp, brisk sentences, wbinh roll m>m 
tne lips like the dropping ehots of iduirpshooters. 
Buddenlr Lord Arthnr turned arouna from the 
mirror, looking rather bored, and cried ont, abore 
the din: 

''My Beatrice, we must now hare that song,, 
lore ! Ton know it was promised me thro^ days 
ago." » 

His wife rose Arom the ottoman rery gayly, and 

said: 

True, Arthitf : I had forgotten." 
She sped quickly to the piano, and sat down nn«- 
attendecL Scarcely had her slender fingers flashed 
aoioss the keys when Emelraet, rousuig himself 
from his dream, walked slowly toward her. and 
took up position by her side. She bent her need, 
and enoearored to repeat tiie first few notes of the 
careless symphony ; out her hands inrohmtarily 
paused. 

*' I must at least make myself useful now and 
then. Lady Beatrice," Emelraet whl^ered. 

She offered no reply, but once more essayed to 
begin the accompaniment. Kerer once md she 
raue her eyes. At the first sharp treble note, the 
buss in the room was hushed to stillness* Emel- 
raet mered » step aiide, and, resting his arte upon 
the piano, fastened his icy gase upon the sfaiger's 
qnirering lips. 



rerses, 
uponi 

but now sung whererer music is known : 

••Stay for me there. I ahaK not ftdl 
To meet thee In that narrow rale; 
Wat hark 1 my heart, Uke a soft dram. 
Beats my approach* tSIls thee I come; 
Bat howe'er long my niarches he, 
I Shan at last He do<m by thee.*' 

Scarcely was the second stanza commenced ere 
erery person in the room started suddenly and 
listened with more eager interest than erer. Aa 
the air proceeded, some grew risibly pale, and, not 
daring to breathe a syllable, looked horrified into 
each other's faces. The ladies trembled and 
grasped <me another's hands. 

** Great Hearen I" whispered Lord Arthur, white 
as marble, ** do you not heiEir another roice beside 
my wife's?" 

It was "•true, indeed. A weird baritone, ridled 
as it were, rising and falling upon every ware of 
the soprano of Lady Beatr&e, and reaching the 
ear anparentlr ftom some strange distance, as the 
channng in the Sistine chapel reaches the ears of 
the worshiping crowd without, could be distinctly 
heart. 

Of all in the room, Emelraet alone Was calm. 
His unearthly eyes were still fixed upon the lipn 
of the haunted singer. She seemed fascinated by 
his mercilessly steady glance, and yet continued 
her strange music 

•*l shall at hwt lie down by thee," 

she sang, her roice dropping sweet and low, the 
hauntinff edio following it, and, at the dosing 
word, sue fell back in a dead faint. Emelra^ 
cau^t her in his srms. 

** TiOrd Arthur," he said, quietly, "reur wife 
has the soul of an artids. She would make a 
perfect prima donna for the Grand Opera. 
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"She shall nerer %ing that song agfdn," said 
Fttulan, laying Beatriee's forehead >ith some 
water from an a^iaoeni howL 

Presently she opened her eyes and gkneed at 
the amased erowd gathered abont her. 

"I haye qnite npsei the good meeting,'' she 
langhed, neryouslj ; " hare I not? It was safool- 
ish in me to ^krw myself to be oarried away by 
my own mnsic. Come I Honsienr Emelraet^ you 
must take me into the ahr."^ 

" Nay, permit me, Beatrice/' said Lord Arthur, 
coming forward. 

** Thanks, dear Arthur : but I am eonyinced I 
} shall sooner nMoyer by placing myself in the care 
of Monsieur Bmelraet." 
' And bowing to the still astonished guests, she 
took the arm of the man of mystery, and they 
went^ out of the tall conseryatory window, and 
into the night, together. 

How long slu& this lastf ' said Beatrice, when 
she had got some distance from the house. 

** TiU death V* letmned Bmelraet^ his tone sharp 
as the thrust of a stiletto. 

'* Tpu will haunt me to my doom V* 

sure as heayen, Beatrice I I haye told you 
the sto^ long ago, and you know it faU welL I 
am -hoe to ayenge my brOther^s murder. Tou 
took IAb hfe, ahd shall reauite me with your own. 
He left me the mission Wore that n^t when 
you cast him o01 and he perished. He now 
watches us both from the land of shadows. It 
V was he, unseen, who sang with you at the piano a 
moment ago." 

She hid ner face in her hands. 

"Who eyer suffered such torture aa mine I" 
she cried, bitteriy. 

"Tou knew too well, Beatrice, who suffered all 
of it. and more." 

" And there is no rest out of the graye I" she 
cotatinued. 

SmcOraet suddenly drew closer to her. 

" Tea, Beatrice, there •« rest ! I can saye you." 

"Sayemel" 

"And Willi Listen to me: I came here to hunt 
you down. I hated yon as only souls like nunc 
can hate. It was my puipose to driye you to 
madness— to destruction. Bui, Beatrice, I haye 
learned to loye you !" 

She sprang back as if stung. 

" I loye you better than iSl in the world. To 
possess you, I am prepared to proye false to my 
dead broVher— I am prepared to saye you from the 
Cite which must be yours." 

"You would haye me fly with vou?" 

"Ay, from your husband—irom the world! 
We wiu go to ttaly, where none will eyer find us. 
If you refuse me— and this is the last time I make 
the offei^beware I" 

"Pity me, Emelraetl" 

She sank upon her knees at his feet. 

" I can loye, but cannot pity. Once he— tfiat 
dead one— asked for pity, and you gaye it not. 
Speak quickly, Beatrice. We are already waited 
for in the aaion. Presently, some one will come 
to look for us. The time is going swiftly. Will 
you be minet" 

"Anything — anything P' she cried, wildly, 
weeping hot tears, "raOier than these days of 
torture— these nights of pain. Saye me, Emel- 
raet. and I am yours !" 

She threw herself into his arms. He drew her 
to his bosom, and imprinted a kiss upon her 
brow. 

Scarcely had he done so when a man stepped 
out of the adjacent foliage, and stood, with folded 
arms, obserying them. It was Lord Arthur Fits- 



" I haye heard all," he aaid. calmly. 
The wife stood rooted to the spot with terror. 
Bmelraet bowed courteously. 



'Mylord. the fault is mine. Ifli 
for it, consider me at your serrice^" 
"There is but the one code to 
things, Monsieur Emehraet" returned the noble- 
man. " I presume I shall haye the honor of meet- 
ing you to-night» at the lake below, within aa 
hour." I 

"Most certainly; but the honor is mini^ mj 
lord." ' 

" Madame, I will accompany you to the $aleth'* 
continued the husband of BeMnce, giying her lua 
arm. And all three went ibto the orawmg-room 
together. 

^'The Lady Beatrice has quite recoyered," laid 
Emelraet. to the company. 

"Thanks to the ministrations of Monsieur 
Emelraet," added Lord Arthur, bowing. 

Not one present suspected. 



m.- 

Tn turret-clock was just pealing eleyen aa two 
men, one carrying something held together by a 
white handkerchief, silently met on the share of 
the lake. The moon was bright and ftiU, and in 
the hcfiyens shone unnumbered stars. A lifjtA 
breese swept from the bosom of the waters, cool- 
ing the perspiration which stood on the vrows of 
both the duelists. Monsieur Emelraet was aa 
usuaL calm and collected ; Lord Fitsalan only 
slightly moyed, if at alL 

" I trust, my lord, you haye taken the neces- 
sary precautions to preyent intrusion here until 
this affiur is oyer," said the former. 

" Be under no Alannu" returned Lord Arthur. 
" It is only necessary for us to be expeditious aa 
possible." 

" Then, permit me to offinr you the choieo of 
these wei^ns." 

Emelraet held forth two swords. His fbe ia> 
looted at hasard. 

"They are to seariy alike that it is of little \ 
consequence. I suppose, which I take." he said. 

Emelraet trifled with his steel an mstant, and 
then threw himself into position. Lord Fitaakn 
followed. The two stood but a few yards fh>m 
the lake, and exactly in the spot where, not two 
years before, Rupert Dunscombe had been cast 
off and sent to his death by the Lady Bestrice. 

Scarcely had the blades met, cautiously yet 
sharply, when a moyement was heard in the 
shrubbery. Both the fencers paused. 

" It was nothing," said Lord Ar^ur. 

Once more the weapons crossed. Then the 
f^y began. Both fou^ribt carefhlly, and in all 
earnestness. The only difference was, that while 
Fitialan's eyes danced with excitement, and his 
limbs quiyered palpably, his opponent was cool 
throughout, and almost ousinessuke. 

" Ton trifle with me," whispered the nobleman, 
quite out of breath, and growing tired. 

Emelraei-^r, to |^ye his true name, Talbot 
Dunscombe— shook his head, bearing too wary 
an eye to trust himself to Airther explanation : 
but, perhaps moyed by the reproach, struck out 
suddenly, and then as suddenly drew back. The 
success of the mancBuyre was eyident: Lord Ar- 
thur's forehead had been cut open, and the blood 
rained down in torrents. 

" ShaU we rest, my lord V 

"No, no I Come on!" 

His tone was one of anger. Quickly they went 
at it again ; but now the sounds of the encounter 
were no longer low. Sharply the clash of/ the 
steel rang out upon the night, heayily echoed the 
earth to tne swifi-beating tread of the combatants, 
hot and angry came form their heaying breaths. 

Lord Fiualan gained ground. Wrought up to 
fiity, he droye hu foe backward toward the lake. 
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Imelrmet^ howtrer, wa« stfll quite Mlf-posseased, 
Mid ooDtenied himself simplj with parmng. 

<<Tbl4 is to the death, mj lordr' he asked, 
n^aijr breathless. 

" To the death 1" wai the reply. 

While the weapons yet elanged, whfle the Iron 
boot-heeb jet clattered upon the tnrf. aNwhite 
form emerged ftt>m the sbmbbeij, and looked on 
with starting eres. 

It was the Lady Beatrice. With every step in 
retreat made by fimelraet she made a step in ad- 
▼ance. AQ three consequently drew closer ahd 
eloser to the waters. 

Fitsalan's passionate onset seemed about to| 
gain the fisht The only daneer was that his 
strenfftti m&bt faiL He seemed, howerer, not to 
consider this, for he rained down his blows more 
furiously than erer. 

They stood on the briiik. Here, certainly, 
Smelraet must make a stand, or lose his life. He 
nhmted his foot firmly in tne jcnss, and for the 
first time offered to attack. Then nis policy in 
raaerrlog his strength until the last moment stood 
faim in good stead. He was enabled not only to 
ward OB erery cut of his adrersarr, but by a 
skillful trick to slit open the nobleman's left 
cheek. Lord Arthur could not forbear a cry of 
pain. 

ffis guard dropped for a second. It was an ir- 
reparable misfortune. Emelraet saw the adyantage, 
and raised his lithe weapon to thrust it forth, 
when — merciful hearen! the figure of the dead 
Rupert Dunscorobe suddenly appeared between 
the two combatants! Emelraers band dropped 
nerreless to his side, and he grew white with 
horror. 

FitsaUm, not yet peroeiTing the spectre, with a 
last effort, lunged forth his arm, and pierced his 
opponent's heart through and through. 

fimelraet dropped backward into uie lake. 

"I was false to my trust," he murmured, chok- 
ing with the blood that poured from his mouth, 
''f deserve my punishment, brother Rupert" 

And BO sayinff. he sank, and the waves closed 
over his ghastly laoe. 

Lord Atzalan, who had by this time discerned 
the spectre, fell against a willow. Staudine in 
this position, hag^rd and terrified, he behela the 
dead Kupert. 

Dunsoombe beckoned thrice to the Lady Bea- 
trice : he beheld her adrance toward him ; ne be- 
held Doth go out into the moonlit waters : and as 
they went down together, he heard his wife's rich 
soprano and the echoing baritone — vailed, weird, 
mystic, unearthly— singmg the words : 

" Stay for me there. I ■htll not ttSl 
^To meet thee In that narrow vale. 
Tor, haarkl my heart like a soft drum. 
Beats my approaoh, tells thee I come ; 
But lunre'er long my marches be, 
I disn at hwt lie down by thee.** 



The Old VaMar Boose. 

A BBAVB greeting!" 

Basil Evesham, eyes glowing, cloak flapping; 
Mood quickening, turned his snorting horse up 
the ascent of tne high Cape road. The wind 
sounded like a olanon. The surf thundered 
against the ledges. Away to the cold, violet sky 
tM gray fwaves oanced and sang. At the highest 
poi9t m the Gape he drew rein, and sat looking 
out to tea, while his horse curveted sharply be- 
■es<h him. The sunshine glanced across the 
water, a bed of brflttants for iu path. 

The air he breathed seemed Ur fill him with new 
Hfe. He stretched forth a welcoming hand. 

Welcome, O winds of the northl Tou have 
pvrU^aiid strength in your breath. I have seen 



my last daj of weakness, of repining, and self 4n- 
dulgencef\* 

H<^ fell into deep thought His horse proceeded 
along the road with stately steps. Ev^ham was 
close to the old Yassar House before he saw it 
It seemed retreating behind its oaks and yews. 
^Ichever w$y he looked, he obtained only fsizit 
nsesofit s 
the branches of the trees leaned one way. 
A nest of erows cawed among them. A dog 
bounded ojer a fence and ran howling away. 

With curiosity aroused as ti> this desolate 
abode, Evesham pushed his horse into an open- 
ing of scrub-oaks. A wild bird flew p^ing be- 
fore him. As he proceeded, the bushes seemed 
cut into some semblance to a hedge. A sudden 
sharp turn brought him upon a spaoe of tree- 
darkened lawn, and before a hi^ stone house 
resolutely closed upon all intruders. 

A woodbine darkened half the windows; there 
was a wilderness of eglantine about the door. But 
door and windows were closely shut and no sign 
of habitation appeared. The path b/ which ne 
had come wouncTpast the house, and into the road 
again. He heard the dog howling as he rode 
away. 

He advanced slowly to the terminus of the Cape. 
The sunken rocks were swampM in froth. The 
spume flew in his face. The wnite sea-gulls cried 
in the tumult. Never before had he watched the 
sun set under such circumstances. 



craft kept at • respectful distance from Black 
Cape. 

At length he tnmed his horse't head inland. 

He never knew just how it happened, but the 
way was rough-— the good gray most have stepped 
on a rolling stone and dipped. Evesham was 
suddenly thrown headlong, and with violence, 
among uie rooks. 

For a moment he lay almost senseless: then, 
strugi^g to his feet he staggered after his 
horse, and caught him oy the bri^e. 

Blind, dizzy, and aching in every limb, he stood 
leaning against the animal, unable to mount. 

" Rather rough treatment. Count Wait a bit" 

The horse stood, obedient— but one side of 
Evesham's body seemed almost pardyzed. He 
could not lift a foot to the stirrup. He took the 
Count by the bit, at last, and slowly led him on. 
He coula not have proceeded another rod when 
he reached the old Yassar House. 

Tying his horse to a tree, he lifted the heavy, 
rusted Knocker. 

He had repeated the act with impatient blows^ 
when a bolt was withdrawn, and a blear-eyed old 
man stood shading the flame of a candle from th<i 
wind, and peering into the darkness. 

** I have been Ihrown firom my horse, and am 
somewhat hurt I would like to rest ^re and 
examine my imuries," said Evesham. 

"No, no, no I" repeated the old man, shaking 
his head and staring. " We never admit strangers 
to this house!" 

"Fool I" exoUdmed Evesham, forgetting all his 
good resolutions, and giving way to ms customary 
irritation of temper. Come out, then, and help 
me get upon my norse !" 

Tne Old man set the candle down in the hall, 
and tottered out upon the lawn. The rising moon 
showed the horse's glancing eye and silver bits. 

" No, no, no I" muttered the old man, shaking 
his head. 

Resting one hand imon his shoulder, Evesham 
slowly and painfully lifted himself into the saddle. 

" IjianksT And now take my advice, and keep 
your old bones safe within doors, or you may 
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' some time hare need to ask a faror, and be re-'l 
rosed.'* 

''A^, ay," mumbled the old fellow, tottering 
back into the house, and careftiBy shutting the 
door. 

Evesham rode slowly down the hiU. 

As he proceeded, the sound of the sea was suc- 
ceeded h7 the murmur of the woods which closed 
around him* At length he emerged upon the 
highroad where rose the porticoed mansion of his 
soTouming. The hotel landlord was more sympa- 
thizing than the inmates of the oM Yassar House 
had appeared to be. and Evesham was attended 
with care for serenU days. 

As he was nursing his bruised arm in a sling, 
upon the u|^r portico, one morning, his host, 
Major Manmng, came out 

^ Major, who occupies that old stone house, 
among trees, out on the Cape V* 

'* You refer to the old Yassar House ; a noble 
old place it used to be," said the major, thought- 
fully. There's a story connected with it Would 
you like to hear it, Mr. Evesham V* 

Evesham nodded. 

"Ten years ago," continued the mi^or, ''the 
old Vassaf House was the home of a prosperous 
family. Ralph Yassar was a retired sea-captain. 
'He had a infe and two children— a son and a 
daughter. The son, Yere Yassar, went into the 
army; the daughter eame home from school, a 
great beauty. Many parties and much merry- 
making was the result of Honore Yassar's return. 
All the younr men were wild about her. I remem- 
ber her. I don't wonder," murmured the major, 
reflectively, "Well, Miss Honore showed ner 
preference, by-and-by. It was for a young cap- 
tain who came home visiting with her brother 
Yere. It was often you'd see Captain Balfour's 
A'eat gray horse, witn his sOver bits, pawing up 
Cue sods under the trees of the Yassar lawn : for . 
there was a military post about two miles from 
here, and the young men were stationed there. In 
about three months Miss Hpnore's engagement to 
the captain was announced. 

They were to be married in a year, but just 
before that the war broke out, and young Yassar 
and Balfour were ordered down South. Many 
tears and prayers followed them. 

"Yere Yassar was killed, right off; but every 
week letters came to Honore from the captain. 
Then something happened that created a great 
panic. 

** The Yassar House was closed against visitors. 
So one but the physician went there. Mrs. Yas- 
sar and beautiful Honore had been seised by 
smallpox. 

" They got nurses, and I ezpeot they had every 
care, but Mrs. Yassar died in great agony on the 
tenth day. The daughter recovered. 

" But fh)m the day of her rising ft*om that sick 
bed no human being has ever seen her face. We 
supposed it was horribly disfigured, for she cov- 
ered it with a vail which is never removed. All 
mirrors were banished from the house, at her re- 
guest And when Captain Balfour came, she re- 
fused to see him, or hold any communication witiEi 
him. He was easily repulsed, I fancy, for he went 
away and married soon after. 

" A curse seemed to have fallen upon the plaee : 
everything went to ruiu. The ola captain half 
lost- his wits, and aged very fast He feels the 
change keenly, and nas a great horror of stran- 
gers. How Honore Yassar passes her time, year 
after year, no one knows, she is never seen. . It 
would seem better to die than to lead such a Ufe,'^ 
concluded the mi^or. 

In spite of the bright morning, Evesham fell into 
a rioomy reverie. ' 

His new home, buQt in a foir garden of roses, 



up the beach, was finished that day. Wknike 
had dined, he drove down to inspect it The 
building was of soft, cream-colored limestone, 
wHh French windows. It had been erected v^pon 
the site of an old mansion, and the grounds were 
under elaborate cultivation. Along the paths were 
fountain-basins, and arbors of wistaria. Bank, 
daik ivies shaded the beds of i^wnieas and heli- 
otropes. The birds bred in the aspen trees, and 
the Septeknber sky bent soft above much beauty, 
as Ev^am stood upon the lawn, idly breaking 
roses, and looking thongjitftilly about nim. 

He bad a home now. Years before he had 
planned a home similar to this, fully expecting to 
share it with one of the most beantifurcreatarsB 
God ever made. In plain words, Mary Maples 

i'ilted him. Then he oanished all thoughts of a 
lome aud happiness. He became a wanderer 
upon the face ot the earth-^a self-indulgent pleas- 
ure-seeker. Disgusted with such follies, he had at 
length come to a better mind. Satisfied that 
there was no Lethe in dissipation, he had dropped 
the unworthy rdU, and returned to the high pur- 
poses and pure aims of his youth. He haqturq^ 
to his profession, the bu*, and already famied, was 
gathenng laurels for his brow. Tet an ineoq^res- 
sible weariness gathered in Basil Evesham's eves 
as he stood upon his lawn, breaking the yellow 
lamarque-roses, that afternoon. There was a sad 
echo in the dainty rooms — a moumfulness in the 
sunny study. To whom should he give the roses 
when they were gathered f 

"It is a house, but not a homCj" he said, 
throwing down the blossoms, with his usual im- 
petuosity, and striding away. 

As he re-entered his carriage he remembered 
that he had business in town. He should have 
barely time to attend to it before dark. He tamed 
his horses, and urged them into a swiCt trot 

It was quite dan before be left the eity. The 
roads were not familiar, and he took the wrong 
one. 

He had just discovered his mistake when he 
heard a voice singing. So fine, so sweet, so clear 
was the voice, that it seemed to Evesham Hke a 
Lurley's cry, and he whipped his horses away 
from the spot as if he feared some enchantment 
After a full half-hour's driving about, be dis- 
covered his hotel. 

A fearfitl storm of wind and rain came op at 
midnight Evesham was awakened by a knocking 
at his door. 

" Mr. Evesham, will you please get upt" called 
the major. * * There is a man here m gr€»t trouble, 
and I want your advice." 

Evesham hastily dressed, and descended. He 
groped his way wrough the dark house to the 
great dining-hall, where lights glittered, and 
where several persons surrounded a shaking old 
man. 

"When did she go, sir?" asked one of the hotd 
servants, respectfully. 

" She must have gone last evening. She often 
roves about the house after it is -daik, but she 
never eoes beyond my sight. But I thought she 
was in ner room last evening, nor did I miss the 
boat until the rain woke me m my bed, and I went 
to ber door to s^ if she heard it^for she suffecs 
much in thunder-storms — when I found she wasn't 
there. I searched and called, all in vain. At 
last I found the wherry gone, and then, sirs, 1 
knew I must come for nelp. My servant is old, 
I never disturbed him in his bed, but came down 
here where I knew there were strong aiid ready 
men." 

"Ton see, sir," said the muor to Evesham. 
" Miss Yassar is lost She is prooably drowned,'* 
he added, in an undertone. " Stay here, sir," lay^ 
ing a kind hand on the pitiful, shaking figure of 
the old father. "My men will give you dry 
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cl<ithe8, mud make yon eomfortable, while we do 
•aibtttoMib^doBe:" 

EvMham, m^or^jukd three of the men, went 
ovi upon the sands. The cky was dark as pitch, 
flie nun driring. 

**Gadl a woman out snch a night at this 1 But 
she mast be dead 1" said the major. Thej set three 
boats afloat. The major and one of his men went 
oat to the Tarioos landing-places Uong the' Gape, 
two of the men rowed toward the old Vassar 
Hoase, while Evesham searched along the shore. 
Tbej parted in ominous stiflness, but soon the 
Irater resounded with their calls. 

The sounds separated, and grew fainter. The 
sea sullenly washed the sands. All else was still. 
Twice Bresbam put ashore to some dark object^ 
and fouled oply the brown rocks. He was fOakea 
by the ndn/ and chilled bj the blast Of course 
the woman must be dead. She could not be living 
aMr so long an exposure. 

He rowea his boat against a snac. and set her 
leaking at last Then he was obliged to put 
ashore. 

As he stepped upon the sands, his foot touched 
some yieldinff object Startled, he stooped down, 
and placed his band upon a cold face and soft 
human hair. With an inyoluntary cry he dropped 
upon his knees, and found the inanimate body of 
a woman, sunk in a bed of seaweed, stretched 
beneath the pitiless nieht sky. 

He was a mile Arom the hotel, but close at hand 
alight burned in the shanty of one of the boat- 
men. Lifling the senseless form, he bore it into 
the light of the biasing fire upon old Levi's hearth. 
The men flung down their cards, and sprang up, 
awe-stricken. Evesham himself pausea in aston- 
ishment as his eyes fell upon the face and figure 
he bore. No marble was Tairer than that lovely, 
senseless countenance, no lips sweeter, no hair a 
more lustrous gold than that which swept in glit- 
tering waves to the very floor. 

'* It is Miss Vassar I" murmured old Levi, be- 
wfldered. *'I haven't seen her these nine 
years." 

They laid her before the fire, covered her with 
hot blankets, and forced brandy between ^ose 
exqriisite, pale Hps, 

* She opened her eyes at last, raised her head, 
and looked around her, bewildered ; then, with a 
cry. covered her face with her hands. 

^' Who has saved so fHghtfuI a creature from 
death t" sheened. 

Eveshun was bewildered, but one of the old 
boatmen roughly snatched a small mirror from 
the wall, and neld it before Hiss Yasser's face. 

"Sure," he cried, "there's no. signs of small- 
pox about ye now. Tour skin is as clean as the 
leaf of a lily. If you' d but ha' kept a glass before 
you in the old house, ye needn't have shut yerself 
up sway firom the world this many a year past" 

Miss Vassar looked within the mirror, and burst 
into tumultuous sobs. The torn lace of her vail 
was yet tanked in her hair. She plucked it out^ 
and mrew it from her. 

"Tou think me silly, you rough, honest men, 
to care so much about my looks,'' she sobbed. 
" But, oh, it would be dreadful to see eyes that 
had shone with pleasure upon you turn away in 
tdf^ and disgnist! — horrible to be loathed by 
tiiMe who loved you. Oh, I thank God for giving 
me back my old face!" And the old boatmen 
turned aside with tears in their eyes. 

In the morning Mifts Vassar was able to be re- 
moved to her own home. Evesham accompanied 
her. 

He eame often to the old Vassar House. He 
could not forget that he had once held all that 
lovdiness close to his heart 

Miss Vassar was grateful, and the sun shone 
for ber again. Life was no longer a horrible night- 



mare, but a sweet reality. And by-and-by she 
put the oran^flowers of^ a bride over thM ^ory 
of hair, andpromised, in calm cch^tent, to Idve 
for aye the man who had saved her life,, and who 
worsniped her. 

And in the new house, in the old garden, Eves- 
ham has discovered who sings as sweetly as a 
Lurley. 



The Two ftcboUurs of Salamanca, 

Ths French painter flillemacher has made a , 
most attractive picture of Le Sage's clever apo- ' < 
loffue of the Two Spanish Students. The oim 
who merely looks at the surface, laughs at whiE , 
seems odd and goes his way, and the wiser oiSf,, 
who stops to investiffate, are well presented, an4 
the spot^ with its shade and its.little running moun-^y 
tain spring, just one to lure the wearv pedestrians. 

Le Sage is so out of date that, to the present 
generation, at least in part, the story will be new. 

Two scholars were nrudging along from Pelia- 
fle to Salamanca. Feeling vreary ana thirsty, they 
stopped by a wayside spring of cool, bubblinjg 
water. Wnile restinff there, after slaking then* 
thirst, they happened to notice near them^ even 
with the grouno, a flat stone, with an inscription 
whioh the hand of time and the feet of the cattle 
that frequented the stream had somewhat effaced. 
Dipping up water to wash it away, in order to 
reaa it, the young aroheologists at last made out 
these words, in Spanish : 

** aqvl bsta bncibbaua bl alu a del licbnciado 
Pbdro Gabcias." 

''Here is inclosed tiie soul of the Licentiate Pedro 
Garcias." The youneer of the scholars, full of 
Ufe, and rattle-braineif at that^ no sooner read the 
inscription than he burst out into a hearty laugh, 
exckdming: "Nothing can beat that: 'Here is 
inclosed a soul' — a som shut up I I would like to 
know what queergenius invented such a ridicu- 
lous epftaph/' With these words, be rose to go, 
still laughing ready to spUt his sides. His com- 
rade ' a more thoughtful fellow, regained half- 
kneeling, cenning over the stranse linee. " There 
is some mystery under this," saul he, to himself. 
"I am bound to stay here till I see what it 
means." 

The younger student started on his way, and 
when he was gone, the other took out his stout 
pocket-knife, and loosening the eart^ around the 
slab of stone, he at last succeeded in raising it His 
pains were not unrewarded. He found beneath a 
stout purse, which he opened. It contained a 
hundred ducats^ with a ahp of parchment bearing 
inscribed upon it these woras, in Latin : "Be thou 
my heir, thou who hast had wit enough to detect 
the meaning of the inscription ; and make a better 
use of my money than I nave done." Enchanted 
with this discovery, the scholar restored the stone 
to its ori^al bed, and started on his way to Sala- 
manca, with the soul of Pedro Garcias in his 
pocket 



Independence is a Jewel prized mhdw all this 
world has to bestow : and there are but two ways 
of reaching indepenaence, tiiat of super-eminent 
power, wmch attains eminence by triumphing 
over all opposition— or that of snner-eimnent 
moderation, whioh does not seek it Tne man who 
is contented with what he has, ii independent 
everywhere. 

ntmUk, — ^When Socrates was told by a fHend 
thst his judges had sentenced him to dedth: "And 
has not naHire," said he^" passed the same sen- 
tence upon them f" 
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SIm VaOot Bird (SylvUi ftntoito). 

Tmi oarioas bird, which some scientific men 
call Srlvia Satoria, which means Tailor Warbler,v 
and otners, not deeminn; the name lon^ or terrible 
enongh, introduce as (Ethotomus Lonncaudis, is a 
natire of India, and, in building its home, shows 
how natore, br the instincts it infused into the 
animal worid, nas been, from the creation of man. 
iilentlT teaching him art and science. This bird 
Is evidently the first tailor, proring dearly that 
tailors preceded man. 

The mode of building its nest is rery curious 
and aingnlar. Glittering with blue, purple, green 
and gola, it is a tiny creaiure, not much larger than 



a hunmiinff-bird, three inches t>einff its greatest 
length, anaits weight not exceeding three ounces. 
Hence its nest is not a very heary concern. To 
build this, it selects the Lettsomia-nerrosa, or some 
simibur tree with lar^e leaves hanging close to 
each other, and drawing two togemer, pierces p 
row of holes along the edges with its awl-like 
beak. Then he flies away to secure some cotton 
fibre, which it works into thread, and passing this 
through two opposite holes, draws the leares to- 
gether, and secures the ends of the threads by in- 
geniously-formed knots. 

Sometmies one large leaf is taken and folded, 
but, generally, neets are found formed of two. In 
the pocket thus formed it deposits a quantity of 
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soft white down, like short cottpn wool, and thus 
. constructs a warm nest, which is scarcely descem- 
' ibie amid the leaves. 

It is a familiar little bird, frequenting houses 
and gardens, seldom disturbed, and apparently 
conscious of its being in favor. 

1 " ■ 

An Barly Fiasco. 

It was the long vacation. 
Aged seventeen, with superabundant health, the 
' finest opktion of myself, and three delicious sum* 
mer Jtfonths to throw away in dolce far tU&nts, I 
stepped aboard the schooner Dart. 

she was to convey me down the river to the 
charming littie village of Glehcove, where my 
great chum, Will Korris, had insisted upon my 
oassing its major part. A listiess. sleep-provoking 
day, the wind commg in fitful puns — ^now a capful, 
now a dedd calm— that hardly moved the vessel ; 
BO, throwing myself on top of the cabin in the 
shade of the mainsail, I began ransacking the 
small storerooms of my memory. 

What padded and well-preserved bachelor, 
verginij on his allotted three>score; what prim, 
domesUc married man of— 'hem ! about forty ; 
what grim, if patient and long-suffering, spinster; 
and, let me whisper close in your ear, what wife 
even— true and tender though she be— but has 
these reminiscent field-days, whem the sham bat- 
tles of former times are fought o'er again in all 
their pristine pomp, and the dusty, battered tro- 
phies are made to pass in g^nd reriew? 

The snows of seventeen winters — no, the win- 
ters had been passed in close schoolrooms— but 
the breezes of seventeen summers had not played 
around my head to leave it more unripe tnan 
many a less carefully tended pumpkin; so my 
life had not been wholly uneventful m the way of 
small qf aires that, if they left no scars, left tro-' 
phies, as carefuUy guarded as those of the Tower. 

I had loved— not wisely, perhaps, surely not too 
well;^ had not/4et conceahnent,'' etc., but bad 
told my love so often, my cheek should have 
grown damask to tell it agam. I had sighed, and 
written sonnets, borrowed largely from Byron 
and Moore ; I considered myself a thorouffh man 
of the world, that I knew it au fondf ana as for 
women — ^pshaw ! I could read them as I ran. In 
Hhort, I was a most intense young puppy, while I 
believed myself, like Prsed's dragon, ^*no insig- 
nificant charmer." 

Djpon what particular meat should this, our ju- 
venile Cesar, feed, in quiet little Qleneove, soon 
became theme of my musings. Even in the coun- 
try the keen blade must not be allowed to rust, 
the bright harness to grow dim with disuse. 

Will Norris had a sister— a ^lendid sister I 
Tatl^ dark, brilliant, and withal a noted fiirt, who 
hod long held the lists against all comers, and had 
lost no stirrup even in many a fearful tilt — she 
was the one it was my mission to punish. Tes, 
the stars had said it ! I should avenge my sex on 
that dork head; should dazzle her, draw her on. 
make her- adore me, and then— cast her ofTI 
Teach her to feel the scars she long had jested at; 
turn her heart inside out, and then throw it aside 
like a squeezed orange 1 

" Eureka !" I cried. " This shall be my mission 
these pleasant summer days I" And so much did 
the thought please me as it became nerieoted in 
my mind, that I chuckled audibly, Ijing there in 
the shadow of the mainsail. 

Pshaw I I had forgotten that Eva Norris had at 
last surrendered at discretion, and was engaged 
to a broad-shouldered major of dragoons, who, 
if he did not monopohze her whole heart, 
did b6 much for her whole time. And, besides — 
how stupid of me not to rem^ber! — ^Evamust 



be getting pasik—twexdj-on^, at lea^t! And 
then, you Enow, nrls rust so in the country. 80 
I stopjped chucknng. and began an inventory of 
the other availables tor conquest in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Norris'a cousin, Mildred? No: she was too in- 
sipid—a fair-haired. delicate little blonde thing, 
wno had so wastea her opportunities thai at fif- 
teen she knew nothing of the worid. 

Jeannie Thurlow, up the river, was too fat, her 
cheeks too red, for strict refinement: and, besides, 
she got short-breathed when she waltzed. 

Laura Reade? A cultivated, clever girl: hn^ 
then, die knew all the poets by heart, and had 
read everything else— which I hadn't— so her 
quotations bor^ me. But there was a fair, ioUy 
widow, not quite thirty, witii a good establish- 
ment—and then — and then I fell asleep. 

It ndned for two days after my arrival, as if the 

Sromise of the rainbow were not to be fulfilled, 
^orris Lodge did not seem to me what it had 
been ; either the times or myself were horriWy 
out of joint, and I w as deciaedly etmuyL Will 
Norris, solid, burly, two years my senior, and 
cramming hard for '^snuuls,*' showed evident 
signs of drag, and continued stufBng himself, as If 
bent on becoming a mental oa/^ defoiet grot. His 
mother was a charming old person, barring a 
practical turn that made her look upon life as a 
fine mot\f to set to an eternal arrangement pud- 
ding.niaklog and darning— darning and puamng- 
making; but being au fait at neither, I seemed 
unable to amuse her. 

Then a few fine speeches, prettily turned; to 
Miss Eva— simply to kill time, yon know, for I 
really meant nothing at all— convinced me that 
engagements ruin yoang women in gener^ and 
that she in particular had grown horridly prosy. 
And when he of the broad back came, I was maae 
to feel so de trop, so shouldered out of the wav, as 
it were, that I took refhge in the library, where 
dusty old books, fhsty cdd maps, and rusty old 
manuscripts, added to Will's incessant grunts of 
satisfaction as he cracked the hard nuts of Euclid 
or Hom^, absolutely made my fife a burden 
to me. 

But the third^omlng rose gloriously clear. A 
splendid breeze firom the soumwest warned us to 
lay aside books and "all meaner things," and 
take to the boat for a sail over the fine sheet of 
water near us. Sb we lit our pipes, and strolled 
down the village street on the way to the river. 

" By Jove 1 What a perfect beauty I A rastio 
Venus!" 

*< A rustic fiddlestick ! It's Clara Belt, the vil- 
lage milliner— a goodish giri in her way, hut a 
Venufr-fiddlel" 

It is needless for me to remark that Norris was 
a materialist — a fellow of no sentiment, who pre- 
feired conic sections to blue eyes, the dusty beau- 
ties of Horace's time to the fresh cheeks and ims 
r€trQus96 that actually illumined the window of 
the littie shop. For my part, a pretty face is ii^ 
resistible as a charge of cavalry even now ; and 
this was twenty years ago, you know. 

I suddenly felt the pressinar want of a ribbon to 
keep my hat fk'om blowing oflT; smiled kUlingly at 
the pretty littie shop-girl, paid for it carelessly, 
and turned just the i>rettiest compliment to the 
taper fingers that tied it on. 

Dhe did not seem stunned by my high-bred air, 
and appeared puzzled at the degance of my lan- 
guage, Dut rather pleased on general principlea. 
So, towing to be a steady customer, to the par- 
ehase of her very last pin if need be, I followed 
Norris, entered the boat, and held the sheet-rope 
with my mind more on the bewitching ndlliner 
than on the sail I was tending. 

What I was I smitten with the first glance at a 
littie village girl? I, the terror of calculating 
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dowa^enl I, irttQ paniedto meet the female Go- 
liehi of the baHroom, and lav them low ! I, who 
was destined to meet mj tboaaands, and slay 
tiiem— ^ell, not with the Sorlpionl weapon 1 Had 
I oome to QlencoTe to teach the tender female 
idea to ihoot, onlr to let the lint tandril that 
tonehed me twine thna about mj imafinatlonf 

Ah, mel I}aeiii$ dmemtus; aad the aancY pug 
noae, the merry bhie ejea, and the strawDerry- 
and-cream complexion woald not be banished, 
and I popped oat qdestioB after question at 
Norrifi. 

But what will beeome of her heref leaked, 
at last. 

"Marry Ned Joyce! Tant tiiat sail. There— 
now she feels it I Don't ' she walk the waters,' 
thonjrhf" 

''Marryl Engagedl" And the Anger that was 
canssiBff what wookl one day be a mustache 
^MngecTthe caress into a decided jerk before I 
haolM on the saiL 

" Yes. for oertam, all the village says. Ned's de- 
voted — ner diadow— and she dtoes care for him, 
iho^oigh, she pretends not to." 

Ahl that was better— in fact, It was delicious. 
If anything could excuse a flirtation with country 
miUinery — eyen /auU de mieux in the summer— it 
was making some impertinent riTal, some inop- 
portune Joyce or other feel wretched. 

That speech of Norris fixed the business. In 
future those little finnrs might olip illusion, but 
lier thoughts should be far away; those azure 
<»rba shoold look far aboTe bobinety to the image 
/ should plant before. Yes, she should know me 
— should DC smitten— perhaps love me. Flowers, 
bonbons, sonnets— phew ! I'd be her shadow — 
her ideal! Joyce — the miserable Joyce — should 
writhe with enry. The villaee should jeer him — 
he should become as dust under my patent leath- 
ers ! I squirmed with internal IwDghter ; could 
scarce resist shouting *'Io triumphe/* but I did 
manage to content myself with— "Perhaps 1" 

"Perhaps? Nonsense— it's dead sure; and 
he'U BCTer let her do a stroke of work more." 

Aad Norris brought the boat close up in the 
wind, till she lay aunost on her side, and the wa- 
ter swashed in bucketfuls over the gunwale. 
Who is this secure Joyce?" 

" Ned is the stanchest-hearted fellow, the jol- 
liest singer, and the strongest-handed smith in 
the four counties," answered Norris, cheerily. 

Oh, ye gods! how the mizhty hare fallen I 
Was I to rival a smith— a vulgar hammerer of 
iron — sa obscure sheer of horses? It was too 
much ! But I would punish him. This ambitious 
cub should pay for standing in the way of my 
amusement ; pay dearly for loving the little rose- 
bud; ten times dearly for being a smith ! 

"By Qeorge, Willi you mean to say those 
cherry cheeks are patted by the grimy fingers of 
a tinker I those tender fingers squeezed between 
his sooty ones! those luscious ups are pressed 
by " 

** The deuce I" ejaculated my steersman. " Let 
her ^0— quick ! Ah ! there, now, we were nearly 

So we were ; and the wind freshening to a blow, 
we put back to shore. 

I have in mv composition a large leaven of what 
in inferior natures would be obsunacy. Elevated 
and tempered by my higher attributes, it is firm- 
ness, decision. 

I saw much of Clara Belt We became fast 
friends. 8he smiled at my compliments even 
when she could not apprecutte them, and for my 
sake tried to like poeuy that conveyed to her 
mind not one tangible idea. 

My surroundings aided me in the case. My 
hanas were wholly idle, and Satan must find work 
for them if my entertainers did not. Treating me 



Uke one of the family,. Norris ke|^ ioloflb to his 

books; the. engaged people talked, read^ aad rpde 
together, to the very ignoring of my existence; I 
was principled against study iu vacation days, so 
should have been etmuye to the verge of suicide 
had I not hit on the millinery flirtation. 

Meanwhile^ I got on swimmingly, half ruined 
myself in nbbons, gloves, v and iiandkerchiefs : 
and by the time I luid transferred half Clara's 
stock to my bureau drawers, be^n to see my po- 
tion workinflr on my brawny victiip^ Ned Joyce, 
the smith. He looked askant at me in the street ; 
more than once, when I was there, he parsed the 
store, aad gtowwed in with the sullen glare of his 
own force ire ; and once when be shod my horse, 
and I <&opped a careless " ray^od fellow " to 
him, he jtrewled something insumble, and looked 
up with uie expression of a hungry bnll.dog. 

He was a double^fisted rufllan, six feei one, and 
muscular as an Arab, with a head Hke a bull, and 
a hand as homy as the hoofs it so often hdd. Me 
aspire to my gentle little rosebud— my millinery 
lily of the valley ! He, indeed 1 

One sultry artemoon, toward the close of iny' 
visit, the engaged ones had ridden away, Mrs. 
Norris was deep in the mysteries of a baked cus- 
tard, and Will was deeper in some Chinese puzzle 
of conic sections. I, tne conquering hero, tossed 
aside the review I couldn't read, lounged up fh>m 
the library-chair, and put on my hat. Before I 
had reached the door, rTorris looked quickly up 
fh>m his problem, 

" You go there too much. Fred." 

" Go where too much. Will ?" 

I am afraid my voice was slightly conscious, as 
I turned to the fflass and arranged my cravsft. 

"She's a eood, honest nrl, and it can result in 
no good," Norris answer^, quietly. " You seem 
to me to pay her more attention than the di^er- 
ence of '* 

8i on n*a pat ee qu*<m aime^ U/ant aimer ee 
qnfom a," I answereo, with a laugh, but I felt my 
cheek growing rather warm, nevertheless. 

"I'm not afraid of her good name, hlit it may 
be danfferous for her peace— all this nonsense." 

Will looked very grave ; but I loafed out, fling- 
ing back the Parthian dart : 

" Never fear that^ old fellow. But it U joUy to 
see you turn morahst !" 

I loafed to the bazaar of village fashions, bought 
gloves, and chose some hancuLerchiefs ' that re- 
quired much explanation and a constant c6ntact 
of hands before their embroidery was decided on. 
I made up a bundle of trash at double prices, 
talked a little sentiment, and proposed a sail on 
the river. The fair Clara blushed, refused, laughed 
at my arguments, declared it would never do, 
'*And vowing she would ne'er consent— cansented.** 

What were my intentions, moral reader? To 
kill time as pleasantly as I could— nothing worse. 
Selfish little intentions, probably— honest inten- 
tions, possibly. Did ever a youth of seventeen, 
madly In love with himself, and partially in love 
with a pretty girl, have any intentions but to go 
on — blindly on ? 

We had a deKghtftd sail and a tender talk. She 
was never so impressed before. Flushed with 
victory. I grew eloquent^— fervid— passionate. She 
listenea fluently, her head upon her hand, her 
face concealed, her eentle bosom heavins with 
emotion. I took her Hand. She gently withdrew 
it, with a little — laugh. Knowing woman so pei^ 
fectly, I understood at once. The laugh was 
hystericaL Poor thing! her feeKneswere over- 
wrought Yes, she was oonquerMl— little ftut- 
tereri— one victim more I 

The moon was already up and battling with the 
ftkding daylight for the mastery. She must go 
home now. Ah! I felt it only needed that qu&t 
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^hQw idid not sMin itraek. Ha onlr said, «lieerdT: , 

Vm ft goin' to Hck jer like tinmder." 

I yas not inoHned to "accept fbe sitoation" 
that (flashed across me in a second ; and I felt 
moraUj sore that if to fight it ont on that h^" 
were the alternttttTe, "aUaammer'' didnotbeffm 
to be long enough. If for nothing else, I am uk> 
Tain to be a coward, but the hammerer of horse- 
hoofs waa twice my sixe, ^md ootud have made a 
meal of me, if incuned. 

Prudence elbowed Pride aside, adranced to the 
ramparts of Discretion, and sounded % parlej. 

There is surelj an ertor somewhere," I said, 
with dignity, and retrograded one step. 

There m a error, but rer won't make no more 
when Fm done with yer." 

The Yoice was notnalf so eheerj now, and the 
Tul^ Vulcan aotuaUj adyanced towald me. 

What a position t Alone, unarmed, far from 
that excellent instifntion the oitj police, w^iat 
should I do? If I glanced behind me, it was hot 
with ahv intention of running awaj. I had no 
idea of that ; and then the— path was so narrow ! 

Happy thought 1 1 had acted in priyate theatri- 
cals. My pose had broaght down the house ; the 
tremor of my yofce had moyed three spinisteors to 
tears; and tne great effectiyeDess of mj^rt had 
been dwelt upon in two columns of the WstMf 
Upper Onut ButUrer, on my last appearance if 
Mrs. Midas's soiree. Yes; I would quell this 
beast as Van Ambnrg or Batty might t 

Throwing myself in an attitude to rayish the 
gods," concentrating all my traffic power in my 
eyo— oh, B%Uterer I now to teat ttiy truth !-^Hmd 
thrusting m^ riffht hand into xny 1^ yest for an 
imaginary pisto^ in a yoioe of fearful meaning I 
exclaimed: ^ 

" Scoundrel, beware t Lay but a finger on me, 
and I blow your soul into eternity 1" 

Neyer did Macready watch his house for the re- 
sult of a great £iMfi< as I watched that implaoablo 
smith for the effect of mine. 

The effect came. 

The face relaxed, but only into a vicious leer. 
There was a dull tnud, that fearfully meant busi- 
ness, in the yoice that said : 

**That htmhtff'i played out/ Ter ain^tgo^ne 
pittol: an' Tm ffoin* to lick y#r." 

And he did it men and there. 
• ••••• 

Three dajrs after, I rose from my bed, replaced 
the tattered clothes of my adyenture with a fresh 
suit, and drawing my straw hat oyer my discolored 
eye, sallied forth for the domain of my charmer. 

It has been well said, that woman's tears make 
death sweet : her smiles make yictory worth 
achieying. Then why not defeat endurable? Clara 
loved me ; I had battled in her behalf; had worn 
her colors. For her sweet sake I had set lance in 
rest against the giant. 81|e would comfort me ! 
Those tender tones should balsam every bruise ; 
her ffentle touoh should thrill me, even to the ach- 
iuff Dones. I should be her knight, her paladin; 
and basking in her sunny smUe — ^madeoniV dearer 
by n^y wounds — ^I should forset the past: nay, 
should look upon it as a very nctory I / 

I was myself aeain. Hy head became erect- 
though not enough tp expose my black eye ; my 
step grew elastic — as it could for my aching; and 
I dre?^ near her door. ^ 

Was Clara leaning pensiyely oyer the counter, 
the blue eyes watcmnjg yeanunffly for one who 
came not, and every saddened line of her dear 
face speaking plainly as words — 

'* He oometh not ; j 
I only know I am weary ; 
I would thai t were dead r 

Was she? listen I 

' A peal of boisterous laughter, echoed and maltl* 



walk throoA tbe stall country lane, and ill waa 
finished. , 

At:we landed from the boa*, liaw the jealous^ 
smiUi pass us. In the gloaming^ his form loomed 
I u\ ipom gigantic than ever : his head was even 
I more spiky than usuaJL and nis face— though, of 
eouEse, that was the effect of the moon upon it — 
wore a leer of canning malice, as his eyes met 
01^'s.r 7 

Between her cottage and the shore stretched a 
belt of rare old elmSf tall, mi^estic, and crowned 
with an ever-whis^nng coronal of green. Byen 
at noonday the narrow path, with "this forest 
primeval " archinff nearly across it, had so hushed 
and lonely an air mat the rabbit or quail, starting 
up here and ' there, might seem the only rightful 
possessors. EVen at noonday there was a delicious, 
dreamy half-light. 

•How m^ch more delicious, with a soft hand 
resting— oh, bow li^htl^ I — on my arm, the masses 
of glowing hair nppling around the face half- 
turned frt)li me, and tiie pale specks of moon- 
light sprinkling the path, as if sined through the 
tree-'top9 overhead. 

Yielding, to the influence of the hour, I maund- 
'ered on— fbrgot conqueat, almost forsot self. I 
y felt inspired; I rhapsodised— raved 1 I spoke 
words tnat, wedded ^ becominff verse, would nave 
made a poef s immortality. Clara listened so si- 
lently! Poor floweret I she was utteriy overcome. 
She wilted before the fervor of my eloquence like 
the violet beneath the sun. A gentle tremor ran 
through her frame ; even a^id anon the hand on 
my am shook like an aspen in the wind; and 
once— only once — a tremuloue sob burst ftt>m her 
overcharged breask 

So akin^ are the sublime and the ridiculous— so 
narrow the boundaries between the false and the 
real, that an ignorant observer— a thins unskilled 
to read the mystic leaves of the femue heart — 
^ight have supposed the sweet giri was laughing. 

JVe reached the vine-clad porch. Five words of 
sionate farewell, and I seised her hand to press 
it to mjJips. Fluttering like an imprisoned nnm- 
minK-bira, she snatched it away, and with a giggle 
painfully hysterical— how weak and fritfile atnin^ 
18 woman when the resistless spell ox paasion is 
upon her !— rushed in and closed the door. Veni^ 
vtdi — vicif 

1 turned down the dim path a very conqueror ! 
The old elihs whispered congratulation ; the 
flecked moonbeams fell caressinily upon me; my 
feet seemed to spurn the dnfl earth, and my 
thouffhts framing themselves into the bumin/r 
worcU of Shelley, I muttered (to h plump rabbit 
peering at me) : 
. - What are all these klastngs worth« 

^ If thou kiss not met" 

" rU Idss yer, my fine mbter 1" 

A dark shadow fell across the moonlight The 
huge form of that reptile blacksmith was planted 
stiiight before me. 

* Wuh the graceful magnanimity of a victor— not 
even raising my eyes u> his to show the triumph 
in them — I walked right on. 

** Stop a bit I" the creature said ; and there wss 
a hard nng in his voice, not unlike the hammer on 
his own anvil. 
^ I answered not : but with a wave of the Hand that 

§LUst have been imperial— I had seen Wallack as 
ir Haroourt Courtfey— I passed slowly forward. 
The brawny arm stretched like a toll-bar before 
me. 

"Jest wait a btt; wUlyer!" 

And the insolent smith actually approached me. 

« Ton are mistaken, fellow, x on can want no- 
thins of me." 

I flatter myself that position and that manner 
would have done credit to the elder Kean. The 
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onbttStute for tfaem of Bome kind. If you tre 
vmy tleepy. Hag, keep your dialnber anli] tha> 
morning of the' JPoortn, out janop'that day yon 
must and shall proye yoofslli wide a^irake and 
Uyely." ; ^ 

^* I really can't promise/' said Marga^ ; and 
her brother quloklr cried : 

'Til promise for her. then. I brought hp^ 
here to eqjoy herself, and she shall do so — in our 
way, too : only tell me what iitifX wtly is to be." 

'That is tne question/ *' chimed in Laura, a 
bonny-faced maiden of eighteen ''What shall 
we do? It is too warm for a danpe^ and the cars 
will be' so crowded that an ezoursioo would not 
be pleasant. Shall we have a pj^fic V.' 

'HHaTo you good woods ?** asked Pmp6t. 

"Lovely!" replied Laurajtwith jinitousiaBm. 
"We could go to Crystal Lake, flye miles 
here. There are the nicest pianickinff srounds in 
the world there. I suppose w^ would naye to go 
^wajgons, though* Would yon mind tha^ Mag- 

" I dare say I eotild endure it, if the rest could,^ 
said the fdr one, indmerently. 

" Perhaps Doctor Lewis would take Hag in h|8 
buggy," suggested Robert Atchison, nuschiey- 
oush^; the oDsenration, howeyer, in nowise aflfect- 
ing the lady's composure. | 

" Say we have a picnic, then," resufned £mily ; 
" get pencil and paper, Bob, and let us see how 
many people will nave to be asked. You pee/* 
she added, in an aside to her cousins, "the great 
trouble, in a place like HaHham, is, toai one can- 
not pick and choose one's associates, as one can 
in a city : all of a certain set must be hfvited, or 
offense will be given. Are you ready to write? 
Now, help me to think, Laifa: he can pui down 
the names as we give them f ni The HiAsons, of 
course^Frank, Cecilia, and Hary," witn a sly 
fflance at Laura, who, bavins a special claim upon 
Ine gentleman mentioned, strove to look uncon- 
fldous, and faQed most signaUy. 

" The two Hunson boys, and Doctor Lewis — 
must we ask the doctor's sister?" 

" Hercy, no I she's forty if she is a day ! What 
in the world would she do at a picnic?" cried 
Laura, aghast. 

"Drop her, then," resumed Emily^ "Now, 
Bob^otir friends, Hugh and Harry Paterscm," 

"Harry's engaged for the vacant seat in my 
buggy ; remember that, young ladies, and don^'t 
appropriate it to any one else," remarked Bob, 
wnti^ the names as he spoke. 

"Who is Harry Paterson, that he should be 
preferred to any of the village belles?" asked 
Percy Foster; at which, with a \Avt^ Laura re- 
plied: 

" Harry Paterson i$ one Of our village beDes, 
spite of her masculine name, and is a special fa- 
vorite of Bob's." 

" She's a number one sdri— no nonsense about 
her/' said Bob, oomposeoly. " I wish you all as 
jolly a companion on the Fourth as I shall have — 
if she Wiiyffo with me. Who else, Em 

" Helen Vance, of courses if you care for the 
happiness of the Patersona'; brother and sister 
are alike devoted ^ her. I want you to see Miss 
Yanoe, Percy— she is our village belle, par es^od- 
lenoe; as pretty a creature as ever you saw^ and 
just your style, too." 

" And what style may that be, pxfty ?" 

"Fair: petite, innocent-looking, golden bak, 
blue eyes, peaohblossom cheeks 

"Spare your adiectivesi" cried Bob, whose 
glance had just fallen upon the window; "the 
wings of the angel are in' sights-Helen Yam^ is 
coming up the avenue." 

At which intelligence Laura dropped thimble 
and scissors, and ran to meet bar Mend. Present- 
ly, arm-in-arm the two giijs entered the room, a$d^ 



pHed bT other roiees, rails out tfirovgh t|ie street. 
Broad Mmale backs were turned to the door of the 
iitUeshop. Ooars^ female faces peered into iti I 
reooimised the butcher's wifa^ two daoflMers of 
. the anoemaker, and the red-haired giri m>m the 
J comer grocery. , 

The laughing ohorus subsided aa I crossed tbe 
sjtreet, anca voice— panting for breath, so^brokan 
with langhter, I hardly knew U aa Clara's— ex- 
/ claimed: 

" No I no ' not ^again. I done it ahundred times 
already I", ^ 

There waa renewed hubbub and more laughter. 
Then tbe voice added : \ 

" Only once more, then." 

I hastened my steps, reached the window just 
in time, and was— spellDOund I Facing the group 
of vidgar females, the hair puihed back from the 
fflawing face, and the eyes absolutely dancingVith 
\ merriment, stood Clara. As I gazed, my neart 
stood still. She threw herself mto an attitude 
irresistibly comic, advanced one tiny foot, and 
thrustinff her hand in her bosom, cried, in a voice 
half-choked with lai^ter : . 

** Seoitntlrtly hmcare! Lay htt a Jtnger on me, 
and Ibloio fOt(^ 90ul into eUmity 



One Thousand Dollars He- 

Tbb af^moon of the first day of July, 18 — , in 
the pleasant summer parior or Judge Atchison's 
fine new house, there were assembled five young 
people, engaged in a very animated, and. to them, 
mteresting conversation. These indiyiduals were 
th^ son and two daughters of Judge Atchison, 
and their cousins, Percy and Margaret Foster, of 
the city of New York, at present upon a visit to 
the pretty village of Maltham. where they pur- 
posed spending we national holiday. 

Upon the nresent occasion, Mar^ret Foster, 
a handsome out haughty-loofeng girl of two or 
three-and-twenty, arrayed in the nlmiest of India 
muslins, was swaying oack and forth in the luxu- 
rious depths of a low, cushioned rockins-chair, 
her languid-looking butok eyes sending forth a 
very sleepy recognraon of the subject under dis- 
cussioa. Mer brother, upon the sofa by his cou- 
sin Lanra^s side, was amusing himself by putting 
into mosi frigntfol disarray her pretty work- 
basket. 

Emily Atchison, stout, energetio. and five-and- 
twenty, had wheeled around on tne music-stool 
to face the company, her late musical efforts hav- 
ing been interruptea by her interest in the con- 
versation going on around her. Robert Atchison, 
the remaining member of the party, stood by the 
mantel-piece, ms elbow resting upon it, surveying 
from his six feet odd inches of altitude the scene 
before him, and listening with becoming gravity 
to the remarks his Sister JSmily waa volubly pour- 
ing forth. 

^' Nothing to be got up for the Fourth but that 
nonaense? Soanduousl Why hadn't they the 
grace to pass it utterly unnoticed, rather than dM- 
graoe it In that style ? Imagine, Mag— you have 
eome all the way from New York u> witness a 
sham fight in llaltham Park, and to listen to a 
tamperanoe speech from Brother Buncombe 1" 

"I cannot imagme anything so impossible," 
reaponded the fair New Yorker, lan^dly ; " I 
oama to avoid Fourth of July celebrations, not to 
witness them." 

" That is nonsense ; we are not heathens, and 
an good Christians this side of the Canada line 
kaep Fourth of July. Of course, the festivities— 
Heaven save the mark f — concocted by our village 
ISiKther^ we not equal to, but we must finifa 
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Pelrcy Foster acknowledged to himself that for 
once his cousin Emily's judgment confirmed his 
own ; in the modestlookins though self-possessed 
maiden to whom he had just made his most grace- 
ful bow, he b^eld as perfect a specimen of blonde 
beauty as it hod erer been hii lot to gaze upon. 

The subject lately under discussion was made 
known to the visitor) and was entered into br her 
with ea«er interest ; soon the list was completed, 
after which a lively conversation foUowea, con- 
cerning the arrangements necessary to be made 
for the coming festivity. 

Under circumstances so f avorable, the formiUity 
which naturally followed the introduction of a 
stranger soon vanished^ and^^in ten minutes' time, 
Percy Foster found hunseli by the fair visitor's 
side, chatting with her aa unrestrainedly as if he 
'had known her for years. 

She held in her hand when she entered a bunoh 
of wliite lilies, whose beauty and perfume at- 
tracted an admiring remark from Margaret ; with 
characteristic grace the vounf girl responded to 
it, by severing from her bunch one of the largest 
and fairest flowers, which she handed to the New 
Torker. 

**I admire them, too; spare me one also, 
Helen," cHed Laura, stretching forth a pleading 
baod^ to which, jgood-humoredly, Helen replied : 

" I w\U not be partial— you shall each have 
one,^' And as she spoke, she disengaged three 
more lilies from her bunch. 

** A tjrpioal gift," murmured Mr. Foster, bow- 
ing low, its he took the flower firom the hand 
which offered it; ''henceforth, white lilies and 
Miss Helen Vance are in my mind inseparable." 

The pretty speech, and the expressive slanoe 
that acconipanied it. were received with a l>lu8h 
which rendered still lovelier the girl's fair face, 
and it was verv evident that the stran^r's admir- 
ation was neither unnoticed nor disdained b/her. 

Two DATS later, Helen Vance, up to her elbows 
in flour, was busUv employed in her mother's 
kitchen,^ when her labors were unceremoniously 
broken in upon by the abrupt entrance of her 
friend, Harry Paterson. 

A dashing, talkative, black-eyed young woman 
was Harry, auring whose energetic outbursts one 
instinctively held one's breath, as if to keep up a 
reserve for ner when her own should be expended. 
Plenty of good traits, too, had she, whicn made 
her a universal favorite in spite of her noisi- 
ness. 

Helen Vance was warmly attached to her, though, 
for that preference, perhi^s, other reasons might 
have existed than those created by Miss Harry's 
own attractions. 

*' You are going to the picnic, of course. What 
are you g[oing to take V* was her first ejaculation. 
Cherry pies? My goodness, 1 have them tool I 
expect every basket that goes will have cherry pie 
in it." 

am not going to take pies at all— they 
ate so hard to carry. I have been baking those 
for ourselves. I shall take canned strawberries — 
we put up oceans of them last month. I have a 
tongue in boiling, and will bake my cake this af- 
ternoon— I hardfy know yet what lund of a one. 
What do you think?" 

And until every special article which their two 
baskets were to contain had been fully agreed 
upon, the young ladies had neither words nor 
thoughts for anj^ other subject. At last, that 
matter satisfactorily acyusted, Harry resumed : 

" You'll go with Hugh, I suppose, won't you?" 

"He hasn't asked me yet,'' replied Helen, co- 
quettishljF. 

'* He means to, anyway. Father has not been 
well for several days past, and Hugh has been 
kept too busy to say his life was his own ; but he 



intends to go to the picnic, and everybody knows 
who he wiB want to go with. him. There wiU 
be two wagop-loads oi folks, and, about half m 
dozen buegies. Doctor Lewis in Ms new rock- 
away, is to have the felicitv of escortikg Misa 
Foster ; Laura Atchison, of course, goes with 
Frank Mason, and Em Atchison herself drives the 
Mason girls over. Bob and your humble servant 
are also paired off, and I don^t know who else. I 
mav consider you promised to Hugh, mayn't I?" 

''Not unless he asktf me himseu,'* said Helen, 
with a saucy toss of the head. I don't believe 
in being asked bv proxy." 

** I will send him over, then, to fight hfs own 
battles ; only, if he should be rather late in mak- 
ing his appearance, vou must remember the ex- 
cuse I have presented for him." 

Then Miss Harry took her leave, and Helen was 
left to finish undisturbed her culinary operations. 

In the afternoon of the same day, while Helen 
stood at the counter of the village store, making 
some trifiing purchase, the sound of voices out- 
side attract^ ner attention. She turned to look, 
and saw Robert Atchison and his cousin, who had 
just met in firont of the store-door. 

" I have engaged a team for you, Percy,** was 
Bob's salutatton — "a very decent-looking rock- 
away, and a pair of good nags. All that is lack- 
ing now is an occupant for the vacant seat ; shall 
I secure that for you, too V* 

** Not if your rigid village etiouette will permit 
me to mdES tnr own selection,'' was the reply. 
"Is it permisubla for me to ask a lady with 
whom 1 caa boast but a ten minutes' acquaint- 
ance?" 

" Certainly ; provided her name be not Harry."' 

"Best easy,''^ replied his cousin, disdainfully; 
"give me my White Lily, and take you all tiie- 
rest of her sex, if it so please you." 

" Smitten, eh ? By GFeorge, I thought it t" 

Then, with, a laugh, the young men passed on,, 
and, with burning cneeks and beating heart, Helen 
shortly afterward made her way home. 

A few hours later a smaU boy, recognized by 
her as one .of Judge Atchison's household brought 
to her a stylish-looking missive, upon whose heavy 
cream-tinted envelope she read, in flouriahinfir 
characters, her own name. The contents provea 
to be a sohcitation for the honor of her company 
to the picnic at Crystal Lake, from " hers, most 
respeotfWy, Percy Foster." 

Such a romantic name! and he wrote such an 
elegant hand ! and the heavy damask paper, with 
its unintelligible monogram, was so styush t and 
the gentleman himself was so agreeable, so appre- 
ciative, 80 superior in every way I The result of 
the matter being that Helen cocud not find it ia 
her heart to decline so flattering an invitation, a' 
daintily-phrased acceptance was returned, afid iu 
a very complacent fraiiie of mind, Helen resumed 
the occupauon the letter-carrier had interrupted. 

It was not long, however, before oonscience be- 
gan to raise its voice over tnat of gratified vanity, 
and that evening, for the first time in her life, the 
sight of Hvwh raterson's bright face was unwel- 
come to Hefon. 

He opened the gate which admitted him to their 
small domains, and walked with smiling fiaoe and 
outstretched hand toward her, as she sat upon the 
low porch steps. She greeted him with as near an 
approach to ner usual manner as her guilty con- 
science would permit, and he took his seat by her 
side without a foreboding of the blow that was in 
store for him. 

After Bomo preliminary conversation, with 
which this narrative has nothing to do, Hugh 
said : 

" Harry told me to-dav at dinner that yon de- 
clined being invited to tne picnic by proxy, so to 
make matters sure. I concluded I had oetter com« 
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oyer this eteniag to say to yon, in «o many words* 
'^Jiiss Helen Ysiyoe, will jou accept a seat in my 
b«g^ for jour ride to Costal Lake to-mor- 

He was gaxlng jnoilinglj, aflectionatelj, into her 
foce, too sure or the answer he was to receive to 
suhdoe his features into the suppliant expression 
proper to the oocasion. 

Shamefaced and uncomfortable enoueh did 
Helen grow beneath that glance; had it been in 
her power to recall the consent flattered vanity bad 
that afternoon induced her to give, it is very cer- 
tain Mr. Foster must have contented himself with 
other company than hen in his rockaway ; it was 
too late now for that, however; she had accepted 
his invitation, and must either accompany him or 
stay at home. 

I— -I am sorry/' she stammered : I had not 
been invited by yon. Mr. Foster asked me to go 
with him, and— and I said I would.'* 

" Tou are not in earnest, Helen V* cried Hugh, 
his bright face becoming so suddenly overcMt, 
that Helen could have cried for sympathy with 
the disappointment she had herseff occasioned. 
*< Ton surely would not promise to go with him, 
when you l^new so well that I would expect to 
take you f 

**How could I know itr' she said, a KUle 
sharply, her discomfort beginning very naturally 
to affect her temper. ** Tou did not come to ask 
me, and I didn't want to run the risk of not get- 
tine to so at alL Mr. Foster's invitation came 
sA four o^dook this afternoon — late enouffh, in all 
conscience— and I concluded, as you haasaid no- 
thing to me about goinz. you dion't intend to, so 
I accepted Mr. Foster's invitation." 

''Four o'clock this afternoon!" cried Hugh, 
starting to his feet; *'qfter you had seen Harry, 
and learned from he^ my intention to ask you, 
and my reasons for :)ot doing so sooner! Oh, 
Helen, Helen! I would not have beHeved you 
could be so false !" 

'* You have no right to speak to me so," said 
Helen, half crying with shame and vexation. I 
suppose I can go with whom I please, without 
first a^ng your consent? I would have gone 
with you, if you had asked me first; but as you 
did not, you nave no right to find fault with me 
for going with another. I'm sure I don't care 
whom ffou go with." 

*'No, I can easily believe tliat," cried Hugh, 
scornfully; "a coouette never cares enou^for 
any man to be jealous of him. Go with whom 
you please, Helen Vance, and enjoy yourself, if 
you can. I shall stay at home." 

If she had wished to detain him, she would have 
^ad no opportunity ; almost before he had ceased 
to speak, he had stalked down the little garden- 
path, slammed the fragile gate, and, with gigantic 
strides^as traversing the pastures that lay be- 
tween widow Vance's cottage and bis own home. 

Helen cHed herself to sleep that night, and rose 
next morning, feeling as though sIm had much 
rather stay at home than go to the picnic from 
which she had lately anticipated so much plea- 
sure. 

With the appearance of Mr. Foster, however, 
in the finest equipage Maltham could supply, her 
spirits rose, and, with reawakened vanity, pride 
auo iq>rang into life, and with the laudable desire 
of proving to Hufi;h Paterson that she could be 
happy even- while laboring under his displeasure, 
she exerted herself to the utmost to please ana 
entertMu, so that bv the time they had reached 
Crystal Lake, Mr. Foster's susceptible heart had 
quite succumbed to her charms, and his atten- 
tions to her became momently more impressive 
and devoted. 

Spite of his assertion to the contraiy. Hugh 
was tfiere^ having ridden over on horseDack to 



the festivities he had much better haVe staid away 
from. He was cross and sneeringr— she, dettout 
and reckless, and under the combniedi influence 
of irritated pride and flattered vanity, began to 
think, before the day was over, tiiat it was, per- 
haps, all for the best tl at the quarrel with her all 
but betrothed lover had bappeued ; wpreciating, 
as she believed she did, Mr. Percy Foster's irre- 
sistible qualities, it was a very comfortable feel- 
ing to know that she was perfectly free to admire 
him to any extent she chose. ^ 

The^day was a complete success, so far«s the 
picnioffwas concerned, and, if not altogether a 
nappy one to Helen, its excitoments had prevented 
her from discovering its deficiencies. IFpon the 
return of the part^ to Judee Atehifton's, it took 
very little persuasion from ner friend Ijaura to in- 
duce Helen to consent to remain there over night, 
a display of fireworks bein^ upon the prosnramme 
for the evenibg's entertainment, with ouier at- 
tractions eoualh^ irresistible. It was no uncom- 
mon thing tor Helen to stay over night with Laura, 
and a message sent to her mother to explain the 
cause of her absence was all that was necessary to 
arrange the afiair as desired. ' 

It was a glorious starlight ni^ht, dark enough 
to render enective the pyrotechnic display that il- 
lumined it, yet clear enough to add its own peer- 
lees attractions to those of art. 

Upon the porch that extonded across the south 
end of the mansion, the company were all assem- , 
bled, and at the f\irther end, quito screened by the . 
woodbine that drooped above her, sat Uelen ^ 
Vance, with her New York admirer by her sidew 

Never was scene more propitious for flirtation. 
The balmy air, the ft>agrant woodbine, the starry 
heavens, |the seclusion, the alternate changes of 
picturesque light and friendly shadow, woula have 
softened into sentimentality a far less imaginative 
temperament than Helen's. What wonder that 
she suffered un rebuked the man she admired so 
extremely to whisper pretty compliments in her 
ear, to clasp in tender daluance ner mMilSsting 
hand, and that, under such auspices, BHwula 
have quite forgotten the deeper, truer HoC she 
had so lately wought she felt for anolber t They 
had eaten a philopena in the woods that day, 
whose penalty she had incurred. A kiss had been 
the prize Mr. Foster had pronounced his due, and 
so well did he plead his cause during these roman- 
tic moments, that Helen's oft-repeated negative 
had become too taint to be of much repellent 
force. 

In the darkness which followed the descent or 
a rocket, the gentleman had dared to slip an arm *^ 
around the slender waist, and was benoing over 
to steal the caress she would not give, when the 
sudden whirl of a pinwheel treacherously lighted 
up the scene. 

The next moment Helen heard a sound— half 
way between an ejaculation and a groan — and, 
looking up, she beheld standing near her Hugh 
Paterson. For one instent the reproachftil sor- 
row of his glance was upon her— thei^ he was 
gone. 

Darkness again enveloped the scene ; butfthough 
the shades or Erebus had lent him their niencuy 
screen, Mr. Foster could not pow have won the 
kiss that had been so nearly hi|. Coyness herself 
could not have been more coy than was now the 
village beauty, a moment since so tender and re- 
sponsive. The fireworks soon after came to an 
end, and no further chance of pursuing his flir- 
tetion was afforded to the gentleman that night. 

At a late hour the company dispersed, and 
Laura Atchison conducted her friend to her cham- 
ber. It was a tiny little room over the hall, sel- 
dom used but when the house was full of com- 
panVy as Laura explained. 

**T am sorry it should be so," she continued. 
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apolo^etieallj ; "bat we really had nothing better 
to ofter you. This room has a south window, 
yon see, and I think you will find it cooler ana 
more comfortable than a larger one, which you 
would hsTe to share with several others of us.*" 

"Don't say another word; the room is very 
nice — all T could ask or desire/' was Helen's re- 
sponse. 

And then the good-nights were exchanged, tho 
friends separated, and within an hour the whole 
family were at rest. 

Fefurfnlly was their repose destined to be de- 
stroyed. It was two o'clock in the morning, just 
at tne hour when all nature is quietest and calm- 
est, that Hugh Patcrson^toBsing restlessly upon 



his pillow, his heart too heavy to allow bin 
sleep — was aroused by a shrill cry of "Fire !' 
the street below. 

To spring from his bed and to the window 
quired but a second. The cry was repeated 
echoed ; a lurid light from the south illumined 
whole village. With a cry of horror and disn: 
he flung on his clothes, and rushed from 
house, swelling the crv of Fire ! Fire !" witl 
the strength of his stalwart lungs. 

Judge Atchison's fine new house was in flan 
The fireworks of the evening had reserved tl 
latest, most effective demonstration for this 
timely hour. 

By the time that Hugh had traversed the ] 
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mile that lay between his own borne and the burn- 
log build^g, the family hod all left it, and ready 
hatids in abundance were there to aid. 

"Are all safe— all out?" he asked, breathlessly, 
as he reached the fHghtened group. 

** All— all— thank God!" said one; when sud- 
denly the tbanksglTinfl; vi'as checked by the terri- 
fied shriek that burst from Laurie Atchison's lips. 

*'No,' no, aU are not out I Hrien Vance has 
been forgotten. See! seel" 
, She pointL'd as .^he ?^poke with frenzied eacfer- 
ness to the bumiug mau:sion, and there, with teel- 
ings of horror unspeakable, the crowd beheld at 
an open window, in the upper story, a slender, 
White-robed figure, swaying back and forth, 
phrieking piteously tor aici. 

Upon the instant a ladder was produced, and 
set against the wall ; but who was there hardy 
enough to set foot upon it, with the fiUtmes sur- 
zounline ik eyea up to the fatal window, already 
disftpoMWl; Itf 1% 4mm blaek wmiake that rose 
uroffisd ftt P«roy Foster had been among the 
foremost in setting up that ladder, but as be 
looked aJ^ it, he shook his head in de^puir. 

("ItwouM be oertam death to attempt it," he 
tnuttered, ^hfftHljil^nted, "Five hundred— a 
thousand douisn fo m mm who shall mount that 
ladder ! A thousand dollars \ Will no one try to 
win it ?■ ' 

There was an instant's deathly silence; then, 
firoi^ inidst the crowd, pushed forward a man, 
iiM ittd stalwart, dluouded, head, f^e, and 
boc^, in wet woolen garm^ats ; he carried a 
blanket, also wet, upon m» Ml, iod pushing un- 
oet^mouiously a^de the generous New fork gen- 
tteman, who sprang forward to reiterate his oner, 
fiiigh Paterson ascended witii n^id, fearless step 
the terrible ladder. 

As he neared the window, the form which his 
eyes had been watching with such fearful anxiety, 
tottered, swayed, and aisftppcared from view. 

" Helen !" he cried : " Helen, 1 cornel" 

He sprang into the room, now black with 
smoke; he raised her from the floor, wrapped 
around her from head to foot the blanket he car- 
ried ; then, bearing his burden easily as if her 
weight had been no greater than an infant's, he 
agaxn set foot upon the ladder. 

A shout as if of one voice burst from the hun- 
dreds of throats below ; hundreds of hands were 
stretched forth, ready to receive both hipa and his 
prcKsWua burdfio, as with the last exertion of his 
railing strength he fell, rather than leaped, into 
their midst. No lives were lost ; and uter that 
terrible crisis, what mattered it even to Judge 
Atchison himself that the stately house, whose 
erection and adornment had cost him so many 
thousiiods of dollars, should bum to ashes where 

H stood? 

» — — 

A LiTTLB later, in her own home, Hugh Pater- 
eon stood side by side with the woman whose life 
he hod periled his own to save. 

"Oh, Hugh I" she murmured, "how could you, 
after I had behaved so wickedly, too — how could 
you risk your life for me as you did?" 

"Did you not hear your friend Mr. Foster's 
offer?" said Hugh, smiling. "I am a poor 
farmer, Helen — a thousand dollars would be a 
large sum for me to possess." 

Her white face grew suddenly scarlet. 

" Hugh, you would not — surely you would not 
^laim that reward?" 

Quietly he put forth his strong arm— quietly 
drew her to his breast. 

" If I do not, Helen," he whispered, " may I 
claim a greater one from you?" 

Read^, can you guess uer answer? 



Ont in the Street. 

Ottt in the friendless street, 

Witti freestng and porpie feet, 

In the wind and the run sod the sleet. 

Out, with uncovered bead. 
Graving a morsel of bread. 
From a board near by, to be led. 

Turned with soom from the door. 
Though begging "a penny"— no more— 
From the nob man's bountUul store I 

A pale, yet beautiful giil. 
Her hair in many a curl. 
Her biain in a drttfenlng whiiL 

Her eyee all streaming with tears 
She luts, but they see no staza, 
The heaven all biaoknesB appears. 

The lights all llioker around; 

In her heart there is dartness proAnrnd, 

As She sinks on her knees to the ground* 

She utters a flconsied prayer, 

In the sleety mldnikhi air. 

As she wrliigs the lee from her hair I 

Out hi the darksome night, 
Bhirerlng with cold and affdght, 
'Neath ue gas-lamp's flashing light. 

Chilled with a nameless dread. 
She creeps to a neighboring shed. 
And the morning finds her— dead I 



A grave In the Potter's Field ; 
The sod the body will ahieUU 
Though the human heart was steel'd 

When she oraTod "a penny*'— no m(»e— 
From the rich man's bonntifal store. 
As she stood at the rich man's door. 

And the Violets' breathings—so sweaty 
O'er her hnmhle bed wffl meet, 
Though she died out in the street. 

And the summer dews win weep. 
And the angela will watohes keep. 
O'er the pauper's dreamless sleep I 



Scenes in the Blienlah Provinces of 
rrance— fihinday in Alsace* 

Fbangb seems about to lose under Bonaparte 
and Republic the last of the conquests of the great 
Bourbon, Louis XIY. It has been so usual to de- 
preciate the Bourbons, that this seems stranee, 
and perhaps, after all, the thouebt may arise, that 
the same Bourbons were not the worst of rulers, 
either for the good or the glory of France. They 
wrested from Gtermanv territory which their sue- 
cessors hare failed to nold. 

Alaace and Lorraine were German and Protest- 
ant. When they fell to France, many of the peo- 
ple sought homes in Ireland or America, where 
they were long known as Palatines. In Ireland 
they bare been absorbed into the Celtic element^ 
improving it by a little German thrift ; and to 
these Irish Palatines we owe the oommenoement 
of the Methodist Church in America. 

In this country the Palatines settled in Dutchess 
County, on theJiohawk, and in Pennsylyania. 

Zenger in New York is their noblest man, es 
Barbara Heck their heroic woman. 

Those who submitted to France retained to a 
mat extent their Protestant faith, and the Sun- 
day afternoon in Alsace resembles rather our Pu- 
ritan Sabbath than the Sunday of the gayer 
French. Calm and quiet, readiag the Bible or 
books of devotion, characterize the severe moral- 
ity of these Germans, annexed but not assimi- 
lated. 

^ Though the larger cities hare yielded somewhat 
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to the ittflnence of tbeir French conquerors, the 
inhabitants of the coantr^r parts and smaller towns 
adhere tenaoionslr to the casioms and language 
of German J. It thus has been the stronghold of 
Protestantism in France, and from its ricmitj to 
Germany, has kept aHve iU language and tradi- 
tions, eormpted, of covrse, in time by French in* 
termixture, so that the Alsatians are rather alight- 
ed br the French as not speaking pure French, 
and D7 the Germans as not speaking pure Ger- 
man. 

Alsace is also remarkable as containing a very 
large proportion of Jews, who often become obiects 
of the fierce anger of the peasantry, whom their 
nsurioaa dealings render permanently hostile. 

Alsace, rich in its fertile soil, and in its mineral 
wealth, as well as in manufactures, will proTe a wel- 
come addition to Pnissia, if the chances of war 
detach it from Franco. 



A XVight in a Oerman Castle. 

A FBW monthd jvlor to the last war between 
Prussia and Austria, I was traveling ta Ger- 
many, and being desirous of finding a water- 
ing-place of lesser pretensions than Wiesbaden 
or Hombnrg, I was directed by Hr. Murphy, the 
United States Consul-General at Frankfort-on- 
tbe-Maln, to Sadan, a lovely little yillage situa- 
ted upon the Tannus Biver. 

I found Sadan all that could be desired, for a 
more lovely village I never saw. Kestled away 
in tbe bosom of a small valley, and overhung 
by lofty mountains, whose summits were 
crowned by ruined castles, it was the very 
place to spend a month quietly and pleasantly. 
The village numbered very few inhabitants, 
and these were a peaceftil, industrious set, who 
worked in the fields surrounding tbeir bouses 
by day, and indulged In music and merry-mak- 
ing around the hearthstones at night. 

I secured a dellghtAil room in the bouse of 
a German &rmer, the windows of which over- 
looked the valley upon one side, and upon the 
other were shaded by the mountains. 

I used to sit for hours In my window, and 
^aze upon the mined castles, overgrown by the 
moss of centuries, and day-dream over again 
those dear old days of chivalry, when knight 
met knight, and broke a lance for the ftdr lady 
of his love. 

Out of the time-worn ruins above me I buUt 
^ castles high in alr,^ In Imagination, and al- 
most Ibrgot, in my reverie, that I was a practi- 
cal man, of a very matter-of-foct world, that 
dealt in the strife and realities of the present 
daji not in the memory and romance of chiv- 
alry. There were in the village a few Ameri- 
cans 1)esldes myself ; one English family, and an 
old maid of the same nation, surrounded by 
her servants, and whose delight seemed In 
drinking deep of the waters of the springs, and 
dressing in robes of many colors every other 
hour during the day. I had done this maiden of 
for^ summers a slight service, / thought— an 
invalaable one, she said — In rescnmg her 
poodle firom the spring, into which ho h&d 
jmnped after his own shadow, so was the re- 
cipient of a morning bow each day, and a kind 
inquiry regarding my health ; a few German 
barons, with their ftunlUes, one French count 
and a Russian prince, finished the list of the 
fttw TlBltors at Sadan. 



I had b^ome quite well acquainted With the^ 
&mily of P?. Rutherford, of Maine, which oen- • 
slsted Of the doctor, his wife, two daughters 
and a son. The eldest daughter, Hiss BeUe» 
was a young lady of seventeen, and, being a 
splendid horsewoman, we frequently took ridea 1 
together over the surrounding country, and ] 
had visited nearly every old ruin for fifteen, 
miles around. ^ 

Puring my stay at Sadan, the divine Pattt 
had an engagement of a week at Homburg^ 
and I proposed that our little party should • 
drive over and attend the opera, and return by , 
moonlight. It was only twelve miles, and my 
proposition was ea^ly accepted, Hiss Belle 
Rutiierford proposing that she and myself should 
go on horseback, while her parents and bro- 
ther and sister went ii^ the carriage. We had a 
dellghtM ride to Homburg, ei^oyed the opera, 
and, after a substantial supper, started upon 
our return. 

We rode slowly for a few miles, chatting 
gayly, and ezOoyIng the moonlit scene around 
us; the carriage had driven on with more 
speed, and had been for some time out ot 
sight 

**Let us ride up the mountain and visit 
Falkenstein Castle—it would look grand in the 
moonlight,'' said my fair companion, touddng^ 
her horse with her whip, and turning suddenly 
Into a by-road leading up the mountain side. 

Ul>on the summit of the mountain, and about 
two miles ofl*, Falkenstein firowned down upon 
us, its ruined battlements mellowed by the 
moonlight, but stIU looking gloomy in i^ gran- 
deur and solitude. 

As we ascended the mountain by the wlnding^ 
road, the scene below us approached a magnifi- 
cence that I bad never seen surpassed en the 
Himalayas, the Rocky Hountains, or the Andes* 
The moon was at its ibll, and shed a light al- 
most as bright as day, and the glitteriig river 
running through the valley looked like n, silver 
ribbon, unrolled through fields, meadows, and 
forests. 

We at length reached a small bridle-path, 
very steep and overgrown, that led directly ui> 
to the ruin. 

I took the lead, and Hiss Belle following, our 
good steeds took us safely over the rough rood 
to the heavy portcullis that had crumbled into 
decay in the years that had come and gone 
since knights of old had ridden forth ^om It to 
do battle for their chivalry. We entered the 
gateway, and dismounting, turned our horses 
loose to feed upon the luxuriant grass, while we 
ascended the tower to view the panorama of 
nature spread like a map at our feet. As we 
entered the tower, bats and birds disturbed In 
their slumber fiew from it, and the wind whist- 
ling through the crevices rendered it a place 
calculated to impress us deeply. 

I almost wish we had not come here,** said 
Hiss Belle, as we slowly ascended the stone 
steps. 

" Walt a moment, and the sl^t you will see 
will cause you to retract that remark,'' I replied; 
and Just as I finished speaking we reached the 
top of the tower. 

For on instant we gazed in speechless admt* 
ration at the scene, for we stood upon the hi|^ 
est summit of any mountain peak for miles and 
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You are ttoqiudiitea, I lieard yoa lay a tsw diiya 
since, with the .legends of many of these old 
castles ; tell me of this one, please, for I think 
the time and place ii^^roposj oe itfs, num 

Assuredly ; and as yon desire tt, I wm ten 
yon the legend as well as I remember it. ' To 
begin, this is one of the oldest castles in this 
part of Germany, and its ancient owners were 
chiyahrons gentlemen and Cmsaders ; bat the 
legend dates back to a time when it was owned 
by Baron Yon Falkensteln, a fmrly, disagreeable 
old fellow, who, as usnal, had a lovely daugh- 
ter. In tnose early days there was no road 
leading to the castle, only a footpath, and tt 
was difflcalt eren for an experienced moun- 
taineer to ascend that. The baron's graad- 
fitther had built the casUe, or rather hewn tt 
out of the solid rock ; and keeping his retain- 
ers within the yalls. except when coltlTatlng 
the fields in the valley for bread, he 11^ a 
quiet life, monotonous in the extreme, receiv- 
ing no visitors from the surrounding noblee. 
So were the son and grandson. The latter the 
subject of the legend— had married a oousin 
living many miles away, who died shortly after 
her first child— a daughter— was bom. This 
daughter grew up lovely and sweet-tempered, 
and very little like her morose father. She be- 
wailed her lonely life, and would sometimes de- 
scend the mountain, and visit the little hamlet 
of Koenigstein, near by. 

"While returning item one of these visits, 
accompanied by her maid, and passing through 
a deep forest, she was confironted by a knight 
covered with armor, who said to her she was 
beautlAil, and he intended to carry her oif with 
him. She attempted to fiee, but the IcnSght 
grasped her arm, and was attempting to force 
her to a seat upon his horse, when the sound d 
hoo& was heard rapidly approaching ; and a 
moment after, a splendid - looking knight, 
mounted upon a superb charge, dashed upon 
the scene. One glance at the party showed 
him lAie position of aCblrs, and dropping his 
vizor over his fttce, he put his lance in rest, 
saying : * Thou fiUse knight, defend thy life r 

**In an instant he was upon the surprised 
recreant knight, who had barely time to draw 
his lance in his own defense and meet tlie 
charge. The contest was long and fierce, but 
at last Adelina Yon Falkensteln had the satis- 
faction of seeing the fklse knight lying dead al 
her feet. She was profhse in her thanks, and 
invited the knight to the castle. He a»septhig 
the invitation, they proceeded together until 
they reached the stronghold, or stables, where 
the baron kept his horses, for the path to the 
castle was, as I have said, impassable except to 
men. 

The baron thanked the knight ooldly for 
the service rendered his daughter, and, in 00117 
versatlon with him, found his name was also 
Yon Falkensteln, and that he was a cousin. 
Adelina had fiaien desperately in love with the 
handsome knight, and his heart was also gone, 
for he found It imposflible to resist her charma. 
At length it was decided to ask the old baron's 
consent to their love. Anton Yon Falkensteln 
sought an audience with the baron, and asked 
his sanction for their marriage. 
" < Anton Yon Falkensteln,' began the baron. 



miles a^und, looking down upon a miniature 
woild, as it were. 

^ Oh. look I see how dark it is growing !" 
suddenly exclaimed Miss Belle, and at the same 
momeht the light fhded away and we were cast 
in glopm, for, coming up from behind the moun- 
tains, black, threatening storm-clouds covered 
the norlEon and engulfed the moon in their 
midnight darkness. 

" Miss Belle, we are destined to make a much 
longer stay in Fhtlkenstein Castle than we an- 
ticipated," I said, for I saw at a glance that the 
storm would be upon us ere we could seek any 
other place of shelter. I will go down and 
lead the horses under the tower, and bring up 
the saddle-blankets to put around you, for tt is 
•getting quite cold ; do you not feel it ?" 

Indeed I do; but please do not stay long, for 
I win imagine I see the ghosts of every knight 
who ever reveled in this old castle," replied 
Miss Rutherford. 

" I will be but a moment," I assured her. 
and descending as rapidly as the darkness would 
admit, I entered the court, led the horses under 
^he shelter of the tower, and securing the 
blankets, I returned, for my fttir companion was 
in no great degree pleased with the idea of 
passing the night there. 

^ Do you think it will be a severe storm, and 
win last long f she asked. . 

^^WeU, I think I ought to be weatherwise, as 
I have such a good point for observation. Miss 
Bene; but the clouds are threatening, and I can 
give no opinion. 

I took my match-box out, and lighting a 
taper, sought out a comparatively comforuble 
spdt in the tower, Just facing a window, upon 
the opposite side flrom which tiie storm was ap- 
proaching. 

With the aid of the saddles, blankets, and a 
heavy shawl that Mrs. Rutherford had insisted 
upon her daughter's wearing, we made our- 
selves quite comfortable, and fh>m our eleva- 
tion in '^oloud-land " could watch the effect of 
the storm with some degree of appreciation of 
its grandeur. Ylvld fiashes of lightning cut the 
air, and lUumlning the scene for an instant, 
would leave us In a darkness that could almost 
be ifelt. Then the deep muttering of thunder 
would echo from mountain to mountain, and dy- 
ing off into a moan Uke the distant roar of the 
sea, would be foUowed by a sudden burst of 
light, and a crash that would shake the castle to 
its foundations and make the earth tremble as 
if with fear at the mighty voice of the great 
Unknown. 

For an hour we hardly spoke a word, so 
wrapt up were we in the subUme spectacle; but 
at lengtii the rain descended in torrents, the 
Ugfatning became less vivid and Arequent, and 
the deep groan of the dying thunder proved 
that the ftay of the storm had passed away. 

My companion at last broke the sUence be- 
tween us. 

I wonder what mother win think has be- 
come of me T" she said, and I knew by the tone 
of her voice that she had been weeping. 

I answered cheerfhlly, **That you are safe 
and snug in some hamlet, where she win expect 
you to remain until morning." 

^<This rain seems as if it had set Infer a long 
Ume, so I suppose we must make the best of It. 
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1^ wllen joa>r01 make a path to castle wliieli 
a bme can ascend and desoeDd^yba shall have 
I aj daughter— not until then.' 
1 ^The disappointed lover turned ftom the 
presence of the baron, and left the castte, well 
knoivlBg that for man to ont a road through 
liat mass of rock was imposslhle. He went to 
the stronghold, mounted his horse, and was 
ihfing slowly through the fbrest, when he met 
an old man with a long white beard. 
^ 'Yon Falkenstein, you desire to marry 
I your cousin Adellna, and her flsther has given 
I yon a task to perform beyond the power of 
I man. Swear to me, when you are her hus- 
band, and have become Baron Yon Falkenstein, 
you wHI do my bidding, and the road shall be 
bidlt,' said the old man, In ai^ Impressive voice. 

^ * Wbat power have yoo, old man, to do as 
ytmsayr 

am the Old Man of the MountainI 

Swear r 
^ 'I swear!' 

" Without another word the old man turned 
and walked away, whUe Anton rode over to 
Ihe hamlet of Koenigstetai to pass the night. 

"The sun had Just sunk behind Efttein when 
a most feKtftil storm came up, and lasted wllSi 
j the greatest severity until daybreak, when the 
I son rose bright and beautUhl again. All night 
long Baron Yon Falkenstein had been awake 
listening to the storm, and hearing the sound 
<tf pickaxes, as If woridng on rock. Twice he 
looked forth, to see if he could solvethe strange 
sound, but the storm and rain blew with such 
ftiry in his Ihce, that he was forced to retire to 
his room. Adelina was also awake, and the 
unusual sound of cutting rock ezdted her 
greatty. 

" At the break of day Anton Yon Falkenstein 
mounted his steed and rode toward the castle. 
What was his surprise to find that a compara- 
tively good road led up to the castle. So, with 
a feeding of joy he put spurs to his horse and 
dashed up the new-made pathway at fhll speed. 

Arriving at the gateway, he astonished the 
keeper by ordering him to open, in the name of 
Yon Falkenstein, for himself and horse. The 
keeper obeyed, and he dashed into the court, 
where he was met by the baron, who was as 
pale as a ghost. 

^^See, Baron Yon Ftdkensteln, I have en- 
tsred your castle on homeback-Hredeem yCfur 
word V he shouted. 

*Tou have done what I believed no mortal 
man could do, Anton Von Falkenstein, and I 
wttl keep my word. Adelina, come here. This 
Is your husband. Dismount, sir knight, and 
the mq^tlals shall take place this day.' 

^ That evMiing the marriage was celebrated 
wtQi great q^lendor, the baron presiding over 
tte feist, and drinking deeply. Toward mid- 
night 1^ baron arose and said : ' Anton Yon 
Falkenstein, you have gained a wUb, but wiU 
lose your horse ; you are the next heir to this 
castle, and ere long wUl have my title. I took 
Ml oath when I began my reign over this cas- 
fie. Gome to the court with me, all of you, 
. aad see me keep it.' 

^The assembled revelers all accompanied 
him, and upon arrlvtaig at the court he called 
nr the horse of Anton to be brought forth, and 
fcUas himself in his armor, and taking his 



lance« he mounted the steed, and turning to his 
daughter and son4n-law, said : ' My children, 
be happy. When my grandfhther erected this 
castle, he took an oath tiiat the day a horse en- 
tered it he would ride him headlong over the 
battlements yonder, which you know crown 
the edge of the precipice which looks down 
six hundred feet into the valley below. My 
flither took that oath, and so did I. Now see 
me fhlflll It. Good-by, my chfldren, and to you 
aU adieu I' 

"Placing his lance in rest, he drove the 
q)urs deep into the steed and dashed at fearftil 
speed toward the precipice. The frightened 
hocse gave one bound into the air, a shriek of 
foar, and disappeared in the gloom beneath. 
At last a dull, heavy sound came up to the 
awed llsteiiers, which proved that horse and 
rider had been dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below. The next day the remains of the old 
baron were buried; and when Anton, then 
Baron Yon Falkenstein, returned to the castle 
after the fhneral, a parchment was handed to 
him, which it was said was left by an old man 
with long white beard ; with trembling vhands 
he broke the silken cord that bound It, and 
read: 

" 'Now keep your oath. Your retalnm are 
poor and in distress ; improve their condition, 
build them a hamlet at the base of this moun- 
tain, and a church to worship in ; protect theit 
interests, cultivate your lands, and be a true 
knight, worthy of the great future that awaits 
you. Thb Old Man of thb Mountain.' 

"Thus ends the legend of Falkenstein, Miss 
Butherford, and I hope It has served to enter- 
tain you," I said to my companion, who had 
not interrupted me during the whole story. 

" ( In<^ed it has ; and do you know, I ima- 
gined I could hear sounds of axes at work 
while you were talking." 

"Well, it has ceased raining, and we will 
leave Falkenstein and seek more comfortable 
quarters." 

I saddled the horses, and aiding my compan- 
ion to mount, we rode slowly down the steep 
and uneven road that the legend says was 
made in one night Miss Rutherford, with all 
her courage, could not help but cast fhrtive 
glances around her, as if she expected to see 
the ghost of the baron, or the " Old Man of the 
Mountain," appear. 

The sun rose ere we reached Sadan, and we 
found our friends feeling but little anxiety 
upon our account, as they supposed we had 
taken reftige in some hamlet near the road- 
side. A substantial breakflist revived our spir- 
its, and fortunately neither of us suffered any 
evil effects from our night in the Castle of 
Falkenstein. 



The Power of Bovtiiioa 

Thi second substitute for t^|peranieot is driU, 
the power of use and routine. The hack is a better 
roadster than the Arab barb. In chemistry, the 
galvanic stream, slow, but continuous, is equal in 
power to the electric sparky and is, in our arts, a 
better ajeent. So in human action, against the 
spasm of enerflnr, we offset the contmuify of dnlL 
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'We, ipread. tbe same amount of f^rce OTer maoh 
Hme, uwtead of condensiDg it in a moment. *Tis 
the same onnoe of sold ]iere in a ball, and there in 
>« leaf. John Kembie said that the wont proTinoial 
oompany of actors would go throoefa a plaj better 
than th» best amateur compao j. Toe way to leanr 
Cjennan is to read the same dosen images oves and 
orer a hundred times* till jon know erery word 
and particle in them, and oan pronounce and re- 
peat bj heart. So genius can recite a ballad 
at first reaaing so well as mediocrity can at the 
fifteenth or twentieth reading. A humorous friend 
of ours thinks that the reason why Nature is so 
perfect in her ar<^ and gets up such inconceirably 
nne sunsets, is tnat she has learned how, at laat^ 
by doing the same thing so ofteo. Cannot one 
converse better on a toi>ic on which he has ex* 
penenoe, than on one which is new ? Men whose 
opinion is talued on 'Change are only such as 
have a special experience, and off that ground 
their opinion is not valuable. ''More are made 
good by ezercitation than by nature,*' said Demo- 
critus. The friction in nature is so enormous, we 
«annot spare any power. 



Ooneeit vn. Woman's Wit. 

It w»8 a pleasant parlor, with its low Frenoh 
windows and piazza in front, Its nicely arranged 
flower-garden, where the Tlolets and anemones, 
lilac and pink, sent forth their fragrant perftime, 
and the light south breeze wafted the dellclons 
Aroma Into the tastefrtUy ftindshed apartments 
where two lacQes and a gentleman sat convers- 
ing. The one in the rocker by the west wln- 
^ow was Uzzle Honting^on, the newly made 
yr\te of Arthur Huntingdon, Esq. The lady 
half reclining on the soft was Josle WUsOn— a 
bewitching little woman, and the gaest of Lizzie. 
The gentleman was Mr. Bichard GranvUle, an 
, old schoolmate and friend of lizzie's, and who 
was now reading law with Mlddleton Brothers, 
two of the most eminent lawyers In the State. 

Richard was tall, ilne-looklng — handsome 
month and teeth— warm-hearted and genial; 
l)|it U: would not take a phrenologist long to 
understand that the controlling organ of his 
•cranium was self-esteem. The conversation 
must have been very Interesting, for the little 
lady on the sofa laid down the volume she was 
reading, and listened attentively while a half- 
-mile parted her beautlfta lips. It was itoft 
twilight, the hour the ladles llk^d best of any 
other & the day, and they had been In the 
habtt of spending It together, indulging their 
dreams and fttncies— sometimes talkli^ to each 
Other, hot oftener silent. It had been broken 
pL upon now by a visitor who had fbund a 
boardlngwplace conveniently near, and, as he 
told Lizzie, he should niake a point of coming 
In every evening that he was disengaged, never 
seeming to take Into consideration the tict 
that he might not always be welcome. 

" I wonder,** says Lizzie, if there are many 
men in the world who think as yon da, Dick f 
I am inclined to suppose not ; for, upon my 
word, you have advanced some of the most 
ildioulons ideas that I ever listened to ; and In 
all my acquaintance with Arthur I never heard 
him speak of such a thing." 

" Oh, perhaps not, Lizzie,** said Dick, twirl- 
ing his luxurious mustache carelessly— per^ 
\l)ap6 not ; hilt, you know Arthur never studied 



women as X have done. There Is not •phase 

In their characters that I do not understand ; 
and I am prepared to aflirm most positively, 
"that any man wltti the right sort of magneilo 
Influence can gain the love of any woman-r 
married or sin^ You must have Hved In the 
backwoods, I^zle, if yon have never heard 
that idea brought forwi^.** 

Magnetic inflnenoe,*'repUedLlzalew (^How 
are we to t^ whether a gentleman.po6ae8see 
the laesttmable quality or not? You have It, 
I presnm^, to an ^ormous utent, do you not f* 

Good phrenologists and readers of charac- 
ter have decided such to be the ease ; and 
fdtbough I never have attempted to exercise 
the talent to any extent, y^t, I feel perfectly 
confldent that I could gain the aflisotlons of any 
woman, did I so incline." 

Oh 1 merclAil goodness P* laaghed lizala 
I alwajs knew, Dlek Granville, that yon were 
intolerably conceited— but, upon my word, I had 
no conception of the alarming progress year 
sel^esteem has made in tlie last two or three 
years. Don*t I6r pity's sake ever be induced 
to talk sueh nonsense to any one €ilse ; they win 
certainly think you lacking In common sense. 
Josle, why do yon not join our Inteffeatlng diti- 
cusslonr 

Ko answer from the sofia, and Lizzie re- 
marked : 

<<She is asleep, thank goodness, for yovr 
sake, Dick, for Josie has a terrible aversiom to 
conceited men; and as yon are likely to be 
thrown with us for some time to ooane, I wonld 
advise yon to keep yoor preposterous and rldlfn* 
loos ideas to youssetli^ f<nr they would so dlf gnst 
Josle, that she woul^shun you nnder all dream- 
stances.** 

don*t feel alarmed, Lizzie, as to the Im- 
pression she wlU receive of me ; bat I will bet 
you a camel*8-hatr shawl against three cents^ 
that before Miss Wilson finishes her visit here, 
I will so have ihsolnated her that she win be 
willing to go to the ends of the earth with me 
or for me.'* 

This was said In a very low and eonfldentlal 
tone, but every word was distinctly heard by 
the make-believe, reclining so gracefully on 
the softs ^® shoidc with suppressed laugh- 
ter at the prospect of ftin in the flitore, for she 
determined that the opportonl^ should not be 
lost. lilsile went over to the sofa, took a good 
look at her flriend, who seemed in the soundest 
of slumbers, and said : 

^'I accept your bet, Dick, and yon may do 
yoor best If you sacceed,. J shaU beoosiie a 
CQBivert to yoor flat i^dlosophy; sp now pro- 
ceed.** 

They shook hands over the arrangement, and 
Lizzie again went to the solii, and this time at- 
tempted to wake the £alr oocupant. She 
yawned and robbed her eyes, looked sleepily 
around, and said : ' 

««This is certainly very rode in me—to have 
been betrayed Into dozbig, with each agreeable 
companions. You must pardon me, Mr. Gran- 
ville;** and the little consummate actress ar- 
ranged her frizzes, took a seat beside Dick, 
and made ample amends Ibr the lost time. 
Dick ooold be very entertaining whenevei^ he 
chose to hide his conceit, and Lizzie had made 
some valuable suggestions which he determined 
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t6 profit hy ; and as Lime watdied the eouple 
apparently so well pleased with each other, she 
felt a Uttle fear that her iMend might he fooltehv 
enough to he eaught by his ph^col beauty, 
sapposing that every other good quality must 
be hid under so charming an exterior ; and after 
Pick had gone, Uzzle tbouglit flihe would sound 
her, and asked : 

'^Josie, how do you like Dick Granvine? 
Does he resemble at all the gentleman you 
were describing to me last eyenUig r 

^^Ob, not in tiie least, L&saie. They are as- 
snttke as you ean imagine. My CSiartle is the 
▼ery quintessence of pwfection." 

<^Then there is no danger to be appre- 
hended from a Blight flirtation with Dick— is 
there, dear t" 

No more danger of my proving lUse to or 
forgetfbl of my promise, than there is of your 
beoomlng recreant to Arthur— not a bit ! Now 
please dont say another word, and if I dont 
lead that ooncelted fellow a rig, then my name 
is not Josle WUson." 

Lizzie was delighted; and evening alter 
evening found Dick at his post, exercising that 
peculiar ^magnetic tnfluenoe^ which he im- 
agined he possessed so much of. He would oc- 
casionally take hold of the little vixen's hand^ 
and she would allow ft to remain in his Just 
long enough to make him feel that she only 
withdrew S for propriety's sake, and then slyly 
slip it out. It would be impossible to describe 
tbe artifices of this (tin-Iovlng woman ; but no 
amount of teasing would ever induce her to 
take a walk alone with him, or occupy the par- 
lor when Lizzie was not present. Arthur. 
Lizzie's husband, was away upon buihiess at 
this time, and the plotters had the field all alone 
to ^emselves. One evening Lizzie was sitting 
on the piazza, and Josle and Di<^ in the parlor. 
Dick had drawn his chair very near, and was 
talking in a low, earnest style about soul sym- 
pathies, and soul attractions, and psychological 
influences. He descanted upon the miseries of 
a union that had not for its basis all the above- 
mentioned requiidtes, and glowin^^ pictured 
his ftatnre home, and the wife he intended 
diould grace it. Said he : 

She must be a little woman— I always de- 
tested anything taller than yourself^ Miss Josle. 
Her eyes must be large, and melting, and 
brown, with long eyelashes. Her complexion 
quiflt be delicate, with Just the slightest rosei- 
tint to each cheek — a dimple like yours. Miss 
lostoy I should v^ much admire ; and then 
tbe aiouth must be a little rosebud, with teeth 
even and white as pearls. Did you ever see 
any one that resembled this picture^ dear r 

I do not know as ever I did. But what 
about her mental qualifications ? Is she not to 
be intelligent and talented, witty and refined, 
good-natured and alfectlonate ?" 

"She must have," replied Dick, "a certain 
amount of good-breeding, and delicacy, and re- 
finement—certainly I could not be satisfied 
with less. But I should not care very much that 
Ay w^ should be educated to a very high 
teidard. It would be such a pleasure to teach 
myself ; and then I possess the rare gift of 
imparting ^owledge. Miss Josle ; and if we 
loved each other, as I Intend we shall, what a 



laboi; of love it wiH be and he pressed Jbsie's 
hand tenderly. 

"Lord bless usP thought Josle, "he evi- 
dently considers me a tool r and to conceal her 
risibilities, abe arose and walked out on the 
piazza, where Lizzie sat humming to herself, , 
and wondering what would be the result of the 
prolonged conversatlosi in the parlor. Josle 
roamed around among the flower-beds for a few 
moments, and Dick had a chance to whisper to 

" You have Juit about lost your shawl, Mrs. 
Huntingdon. I am having ^»lendid ^ success. 
There Is Just one more I desire to' try my exper* 
iment on, then I shall have done with flirting 
forever, unless, indeed, some extraordinary 
specimen makes her appearance." 

Lizzie wondered if he was fool enough to 
suppose that he could ever be able to bring 
about a change in her afTection for her hus- 
band. And hating his conceit and unprincipled 
behavior more than ever, left them to the 
piazza and the moonlight Lizzie was again 
alarmed fbr fbar that Josie was becoming in- 
terested ; 80, after Dick had taken leave, she 
said; 

"Josie Wilson I upon my word I believe yon 
are beginning to likOvthat handsome piece of 
pompodty who baa Just left you— for your 
cheeks are crimson, and I never saw you so 
nervous before. Surely it cannot be I V such 
a thing were to happen, I should never forgive 
myself fbr the part I have played." 

" Oh, Lizzie !" laughed Josie. " what do yon 
take me for t I think this will oe a pretty dear 
lesson for the aspiring youth ; for, if I am any 
Judge of human nature, he is more interested 
than he would be willing to admit" 

So Lizzie was again satisfled, and they talked 
of their lovers — for Lizzie's husband had been 
absent a month on business— and she was now 
anxiously expecting him. Lizzie was to have 
a little company the next evening, and the 
greater part of the day was spent in active 
preparation. Josie was so bew^tchingly lovely, 
that any man would be excusable fbr fialling In 
love with her ; and Dick was as attentive as the 
most devoted lover could be. Josie sang and 
played, danced, and did everything in her 
power to entertain the guests. Dick followed 
her like a shadow, and many were the remarks 
made by the guests in regard to his devotion. 
It was a i^orious moonlight night, and Josle 
looking very sad and exhausted, ntole away for 
few moments to the piazza. Dick found her at 
last, and was pouring into her ears the same 
tender strain Which he had regaled her with for 
the last month, when si^ddenly she darted 
flrom his side— down the steps — down tbe walk 
— and plump into the arms of a splendid4ook- 
ing soldier wearing a colonel's uniform. 

Oh. Percy \ how delighted I am to see you ! 
I was Just beginning to think I could not exist 
much longer without you ; and, as if in answer 
to my prayer, down you drop." ) 

Dick Granville was forgotten in her great Joy ; 
but she was recalled to her senses by observing 
Dick looUi^ wonderhigly on. 

" This to Colonel Monteith, Mr. GranviUe T 
and as he passed before her into the hall, she 
took time to whtoper, " My intended husband. 
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Mr. GruiTine. Do not target Lizzie's c«mel*ft- 
balr Bbawl, for she has fiilrly earned It. It 
would be quite 98 ^^11 to otU your mag- 
nettc influence." And Josie iMBsed on, radiant 
and happy. 



rtyiacr Tiah. 

Ths asnal length of this fish is from ten to 
twelve inches i but at the Island of St. Helena I 
have seen it offered for sale from fifteen to twenty 
inches long, where it is used, as in the West In- 
dies, for food, and is of rery sweet and delicate 
flaror. This species is nameid the Solitary Flyinff- 
fish, from not being seen in large flocks like the 
others ; and it appears to hare other specific dif- 
ferences. When watching these fishes closely, as 
th^y passed under the stem of the ship, I remarked 
that when keeping in a direct lind of flight, they 

Sroceeded for a great distance ; but when this was 
eriated from, and it turned round (which was 
apparently performed by the tail, not by the fins), 
it only proceeded about the length of a yard and 
dropped into the water. The greatest length of 
time 1 haye seen them fly has been thirty-two 
seconds, and the longest flight from two hundred 
to two nundred and fifty yards. The flying-fish 
has a steady flight, resembhn^ that of some birds ; 
but when pursuea by enemies, or ftiffhtened by 
the passage of the ship through the water, it loses 
this ffraoeful style of yolitation. its flight becomes 
hurried, irregular and awkward— « kind of scram- 
bling pace. Mid it frequently drops into the water 
and again renews its flight in the same unsteady 
manner. When a large shoal of them emersed at 
the same time from the sea, it was perceiycd that 
some of them dropped immediately, others pasded 
over a distance oi twenty yards ana fell, while the 



rest oontinued a stSady flight of one hundred and 
seyenty to two hundred yards, and passed out of 
sight. ' 

JLi XUUan nretide. 

Italy is a land of sunlight and beauty ; but 
in the northern and mountain parts the winter is 
np trifle, and the seyerity is all tne greater from the 
fact that preparations are not ma^e as with ns to 
face it in xorm— it is not a regular war, only a kind 
of guerrilla warfare. Onr sketch shows a fiunilyr 
ffroup, in an Italian home, gathered around one of 
those capacious chimnejrs so associated with -oiir. 
own earhest childish reminiscences — the chimney- 
comers suggestiye of comfort, warm coddling 
drinks, nuts, and endless stories, in which the ex- 
istence of ffhosts and their utility is fHiIly demon- 
strated, at least for purposes of story-teUers. The 
raised firepUce, making a warm and not incon- 
yenient seat on either side, as the old clone shows 
us ; the pot simmering away with ita soup await- 
ing the return of the odod man; the jonng 
mother, with her classic features and her infaat» 
and eyen puss in her comer, maJ^e a picture that 
shows us inat our idea of home exists eyen in Italy. 



It is said that the iyy will not cling to a poison- 
ous tree or other substanoe. What a pity that 
the tendrils of a woman's heait haye not the same 
wholesome and salutary instinct. 

It is not untU we hare passed through the fhr- 
nace that we are made to know how much dross 
was in our composition. 

Nature neyer says one thing and Wisdom aor 
other. 




AN ITALXAK FISSSIDI. 
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DO TOU MOT GO?" SAID BOADIOBA. «DO TOU HOT SB TBAT I WISH TOU TO 
■ f LBAYB MB, TDK, WmUl I HAYB POWBB TO BID TOV OO!" 



Boadicea. 

" Ikr og, and where iiie kmon-grote 
Id doMflt ooveriuTB inspningy 
Tbe Uvliig alls of middle nli^t 

Died round the bxiI4)iil ae he raog; 
JTot he: but aomethiug which poeaeeeed 

Ibe daxkneaa of the world, delight, 
lUs, SDguiBh, death, immortal love, 
I Oeaeing not. minted, uDrepreaaed, 

{ Apart from puoe, wltbholdisg time. 

Bat fettertajB the golden prime 
j Of good Oiioim Ahaacbid.*' . 

It was • long, low stretch of meadow^and 
throng which a slow stream meandered, holding 
^enow oow-lilies sluggishly on its bosom, and hay- 
ing its banks fringed with heavy, coarse grass. 
Also there grew stray clusters of desolate, un- 
thriflj pine-trees that had happened to take root 
tfiere. and could neither ffive up life nor die 
wbol^. Far off, across the ^vel, the sun was sink- 
imr io a pUe of crimson clouds, and the red lieht 
feu ia gjUmfying bars over the trees, the meadow 
and the riTer. 

I sst on* • little knoll whose eleration kept it 
d^. I had bjen leaning listlessly forward holding 



a fishing-pole over the stream, bat forgetting it 
utterly, as the warm summer day drew to its 
close, its dying filling me with dreams of impossi- 
ble hf^piness. 

Do not judge from the last sentence that I was 
in love, for I was not, though I was twenty-five, 
and, for this fast age, young for my years. But I 
was full of idle dreams, vague promises, Sfid 
dreamed of women such as never have been and 
cannot be^wherein I do not think I was different 
from the minority of men who are not dissipated 
and who live decently pure lives. 

The incense of the summer twilight was deli- 
cately inebriating— the perfume, the color, the 
sweet notes of the bird- vespers gave me the pleas- 
ures of vague and soft reveries. Gould I have 
embodied such an hour in words, I would have 
called myself a poet. 

I allowed my prosaie fishing-rod to fall unheeded 
on the bank, and so mused on until grayness took 
the place of crimson. 

With that grayness came a sudden and intense 
feeling of gloom which seemed more than equal to 
its cause. 

Hy lotus-eating visions vanished, and. gave place 
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to a cold chiltiness. I rose hurriedly, and stood 
for a moment leaning againt a tree, trjuig to con- 
vince m jself that my auaden change of mood was 
due Bolelr to the ontsida changea-^at the pre- 
sentiment which possessed me was only the 0ool 
dampness of night falling upon me. 

But thouffh not naturally inclined to superstition, 
I knew thM I was ezpenencinff that feeling now, 
and I shook myself as if I would cast it from, me. 

My hound Banquo rose from hu soft bed of dry 
pine needles, and went aboot with hia nose in the 
air, then paused in front of me, and throwing ap 
bis head, howled long and dismally. It was so 
strange of him, that the sound made me shiver 
with an uneaay feeling for which I despised my- 
self. 

1 commanded him to be quiet, and when he per* 
aisted in howling in tltttt unearthlv fashion, I 
kicked him violently, tittering an oatn as I did so. 
In truth, my dolcejar nimUWB rudely and effect- 
oally interrupted. I no longer cared to stay in the 
place but just now roseate with sunset ana bright 
visiona. 1 shouldered my fishing-rod, and was 
turning away, when from far across the field I 
heard my name ahouted in a voice 1 recognised as 
belonging to one of the senrmnts at the house. 

I burned on, out of humor with myself and 
with everybody— angry that they should presume 
to call me before I chose to come. 

But as I walked, I decided that 8omethin<]: of 
real importance must have occurred to embolden 
the well-trained servants to thus hunt after itic. 

At last I gained the foot of the acclivity, on 
which I saw Uie fignire of Martin, the head-servant 
of my uncle's establishment. 

"Fm glad you've come.'* he said, as I panted 
up the hill and stood beside him; "Fve been 
looking after you this half hour, and now I don't 
know but itf s too late." 

Explain," I said, foolishly wondering if his 
information had any connection with the super- 
stitious premonition I had just felt. 

Let us walk toward the house, meanwhile," 
he said. 

And we walked rapidly in the direction of the 
tree-embowered villa that crowned an eminence a 
quarter of a mile away^. 

"It's soon told," he said. About half an 
hour ago a telegram came from your uncle, say- 
ingr that he should be here by the eight o'clock 

*'l shaU be glad to see him," 1 said, heartily: 
** but why this remarkable haste for my presence r 
Surely vou could send a carriage to the station, 
if I Old not happen to give the order." 

" Tes, sir. But he brings a wife with him.^' 

"A wife!" 

I stopped short, and looked at the man, for I 
could hardly have been more astonished if be had 
told me my uncle was bringing a harem with him. 

** Yes ; and he' expressed in the message the 
hope that his nephew would be present to receive 
tiiem." 

I could only utter the word " indeed," with a 
prolonged intonation, and I hurried forward still 
faster, like one impelled in a dream. 

I did not believe it — it seemed impossible to me 
that my uncle could be married. He had been a 
bachelor sixty years ; he was very wealthy, and 
seemed to have setUed comfortably into certain 
ways which I thought were unalterable. I had 
always laughed at ois seriously expressed inten- 
tions that he should never marry, but I had never 
believed he would, for he appeared one of those 
to whose lot marriage does not fall. Then h6 had 
withstood the furious siege of innumerable young 
girls, old girls, widows, and managing mothers, 
Biany of woom had been really beautiful, and art- 



fully bewitching, and I thought that I should 
have UXitn in their nets a h^less vlotim : but 
my uncle walked leisurely and serenely over tbem, 
and left the net-spreaders figuratively gnaab i ng i 
their teeth in despair. 

Now, he had been traveling three or four yean 
in Europe, and I, having flnisned my studies, was 
lounging through the summer, preparatory to be- 
ginmng my efforts as a physiciaa. I had not ex- 
pected him to return for a year to come, and had 
even meditated a joumev across' the sea to meet 
him. and finally return with him. 

Tne servant who hurried along with 'me looked* 
curiously and furtively at my face, to, discover if 
possible what were my aensationr at the newa hi 
nad told me, but he could have ^e«n nothing there 
at that time but unmitigated wonder. I luid but 
a small patrimony in my own right, and it was 
understood tiiat I was my uncle's neir. 

" Now," thought I, "1 wiU indMd devote my- 
self to my profession. Fortonate oiat I am fitted 
for somettung." 

By the time we reached the house'tbe carriage' 
had started to the depot to meet the master, and 
I went to my own room, made some fiuslered^ 
uncertain cbangits in my toilet, and then stood 
furiously brushing my hair before the glaasL not 
seeing my reflection, and hardly consdoiiB ot the 
onslau^t upon my head. 

What did it mean? Why had he not at ImsI 
.written and prepared me for this? Of course be 
'had a right to marry, if he chose, but I should 
have liked it better 'if he hadn't chosen to have 
exploded the fact, like a pistol, at the heada of < 
his friends. Was she old or voungf Toung, of 
course. What acute trap had she set ? A skill- 
ful one, indeed, that had caught the nfoe^ 
gracious, and keen-eyed old gentieman. 

I threw down my brush, and walked tip and 
down the room, pausing at every turn to look out 
of the window, childishly expecting the carriage 
before the train was due. 

Half an hour went by, and then I heard the roll 
of wheels on the carriage-drive, and the next I 
minute I was standing m the open hall-door, to | 
welcome my uncle and aunt. { 

It was too dafic to discern anythiog plainly, but 
I saw my uncle leap briskly out, and then^ assist 
his companion, who, when she had reached the 
ffTOUnd, threw oack her vail, and looked toward 
ue house. 

The next moment he was saying : 

** This is my nephew, Charles — a sort of adopt- 
ed son of mine : so £ am sure you will be gracious 
to him." 

He spoke half ieatinsly, and yet In earnest ; then, 
in the blaze of Ught from the hall, I bowed pro- 
foundly over the nand she gave me, then locked 
in her face, and was conscious of a blank of won- 
derment as to what mv uncle could have married 
her for. 1 saw a slignt figure, with some sort of 
^apper falling gracefully from her ; a pale face, 
with somewhat prominent mouth, whose only sav- ' 
ing thing was that the lips were red ; not a good- 
Shaped nose; eyes of medium site, and now 
looking expressionless and coldly blue. A few 
Stray tresses of beautiful reddish tinted hair ! j 
escaped their confinement, and fell upon a fore- I ; 
head rather large, and tolerably well shaped. < I 

It was this woman who did not instantly with- • J 
draw her hand, while she said, with a hair mock^ , 
ing smile : ' 

^'I am sure I will be just as gracious as he wiU 
allow me." i 

I could hardly refrain from starting in surprise. , 
as I beard her voice, and when I tnought of it { 
afterward, I was totally unable to apply any fit- 
ting words to it It was musical, yet that wag i 
not the term to give it above others. It was cer- 
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toiolT so attractire^ and aeemed to promise bo 
ouifiD, that I imtDediatelj wished to hear it again. 
It was so cultiTaisd, as to indicate the hignest 
culture in the owner. In thftt first accent I 
thought I had discovered what had attracted 
mj ancle, but still I was in a puzzle about her. 

She w»8 not American ; there was a slight jiome- 
tbiBff in her pronuDciation that betokened her 
Sn^sbbirth. 

'u am fflad to be at bomtf to welcome jou," I 
•aid, holovi'g both mj uncle's hands In mine; 
<*biit it was obI^ by a chance that I was not 
dreaming down in the meadow, unconscious of 
yaur ooming." 

I thought I should surprise you, my boy/' he 
said: " but surprises are pleasant sometimefl^ and 
I didn't car© to nave ererything dusted and var- 
nished here^I rather wanted my wife to see the 
oldplace as I havo lived in it so long." 

The proud, triumphant and utteny happy way 
in which he said **my wife " told me how devoted 
be was. even if a hundred little tUings had not re- 
▼Mdedit. 

The housekeeper, who had been fly5ug about 
)fte mad since the reception of the telegram, n'ow 
appeared, and, with an air of deprecation, under- 
went the introduction, and then said : 

If you please, the south room is ready, and 
perhaps the lady would like to arrange her dress 
after traveling." 

The poor woman could hardly get the words out, 
so idtent was she upon furtively examining this 
woman who was to take the reins from her. 

" Certainly," said my unple: "I will shoWher 
the room myself, and vou can have the tea ready 
when we come down.'' 

Meanwhile the lady said nothing, save the sweet 
greeting she gave the housekeeper, and then bus- 
band and wife went off together. 
I turned to the amazed servant, and said : 
"So, Hiss Mason, we are all confounded 
toge&er. What do you think of the mistress V* 
" Is she a singer?''^ she asked in reply. 
" Fm not acquainted with her history," I said, 
I eurtiv, piqued at the interest I felt in her. 

** She has the most curious voice I ever heard/** 
was &e reply ; and Miss Mason disappeared, leav- 
[ ing me standing leaning against the window, and 
wuhin its deep recess. 

As 1 stood there alone, I watched the servants 
bringing in the trunks which had now arrived 
from the station, and gradually I ceased to look at 
them, and there came again upon me the indescrib- 
\\ able gloom and despondency that I bad felt a few 
hours before. It was like the touch of a cold hand 
J ppon me, and I shuddered as if the feeling were a 
1 prophecy of evil. Before I had recovered my 
usual equanimity, the door opened, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Owen entered, and now 1 saw that her figure 
and movements were very graceful, though she 
was considerably below the medium height 

Her husband turned to her with a sudden fond 
movement, and drawing her to him, said : 

*' A thousand times welcome to our home, my 
darling. I only wish it were better than it is." 

She looked up smilingly in his face, and said, 
in her soft' peculiar voice : 

" You will next be wishing the husband I love 
were other than be is." 

At this point, thinking the moment might be- 
eome too tender for other audience, I made a 
preAnonitory movement, and stepped forward, 
making some trivial remark. 

At tea there happened such a contretemps as 
made me fear my new aunt would cherish a hatred 
to me forever. * 

It happened some way that the hound, Banquo, 
•uecaeaod in entering at the heels of .one of the 
•ervants. He had probably become aware of my 



uncle's presence, whose fisvorite he was, and he 
rushed to his chair, Bager to give him greethig. 
He received the hearty caress of the hound, and 
then my uncle said : 

"Now, Banquo, pay your devoirs to Mrs. 
Owen." 

The dog looked pieroinglv at the lady, snuffing 
suspiciously at the extended hand, nowise pro- 

S'tiated by its softness and whiteness : then as 
at hand attempted to put itself on the dog^s 
head, the animal snarledf and snapped, catchrag 
th^ tender fingers in its teeth, and arawmg blood. 

Mrs. Owen did not eveh utter an ezcUmation, 
but her eyes darkened ominously, and her hus- 
band sprang up from the table, giving the dog 
such a kick that he whirled howl&g toward the 
door. 

** Take the beast awfiy t" cried my uncle to the 
servant: then he leaina over his wire's chair, ten- 
d^l^ solicitous, bendini^down to kiss the wounded 

" Charles," he said, 94 he bound his handker- 
chief round the wound, "what's the matter with 
that dog ? Let him do such.a thing as that again, 
and riTshoot him the next instant/' 

His hands were trembling with excitement, and 
his lips quivered wUk a mingled feeling of anger 
and anxieiy. 

I thought the idea that the sagacious animal 
was antagonistic to his wife secretly annoyed him, 
and I knew that he was at that moment causelessly 
and deeply vexed with me. For the first time in 
mv life I felt an inclination to leave tiie place 
which had bean my home for so many years. I 
said quiot][y.: 

" I am Inexpressibly sorry Banquo should have 
behaved so ; I'll see tnat he has no opportunity of 
acting so again." 

" Pardon me," said Mrs. Owen, addressing me, 
"butl shall objeot to any arrangement thi^ will 

frevent my seeing the hound. I have a fancy that 
will try to make him like me." 
"As you please," I responded, bowing, and 
thinking that perhaps she had given me the Key to 
her character — she must subdue everybody by 
some pow^r of attraction which she possessed. 

It seemed impossible that there should be an 
even fiow «f talk during the remainder of the 
meal, but by some subtie management it turned 
out a very pleasant time, after alL When Mrs. 
Owen had gone up-stairs, which she did immedi- 
ately after we returned to the drawing-room, my 
uncle turned to me, and said, with sharp eyes on 
my face: "You were surprised to know of my 
marriage t" 
"Naturally. 
"And sorry r 

" I had not been hnman if I had not been." 

" That's vBry true," and he walked in disturbed 
meditation back and forth ; then, pausing in front 
of me, he continued : 

" But my marriage will make bat very little dif- 
ference in your prospects. You will consider this 
place your home, as heretofore." 

I expressed my thanks, and there was another 
disagreeable pause. I had decided not to ques- 
tion oim about Mrs. Owen, though I was devoured 
by curiosity. 

Finally he said, with a sort of vexed smile : 

" So you are not interested sufficiently to ask 
about her t" 

"On the contrary, I am too curious; but I 
feared to be impertinent." 

" I am not as named of my wife or her antece- 
dents." he said, haughtily. " I became acquainted 
with her in London. Our aoouain lance was not 
long, but I think we knew eacn other well. She 
was poor, but she did not marry me for my wealth, 
as I think she did not know my circumstances. 
She is, in shorti a lady."' 
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alone in mj room, mad 
look bftck upon it, I 
■hodder at tnoogfat of 
my own heart. I am no 
lon^ li|^t-beaiiedy nn- 
itamed m honor, buoy- 
ant wHh hope. Throng 
my Teins Bowa a mol- 
ten fire which I cannot 
aaaoage— my pulses leap 
at sound of a Yoioe, at 
the sweep of drapeiy, 
and I am frightened ai 
myself, now uat I real- 
ize it fully. It was a 
long time before I was 
conscious of the nature 
of my feeling toward 
my uncle's wife — Bo^ 
dices, he calls her. 

Is she innocent t J)oes 
she know or guess what 
I feel? I nare been 
here nearly all the time 
since her srrivsl on that 
well-remembered sum- 
mer night. Ithou^tl 
should soon lesTe, but 
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He turned away with his eyes slowing with the 
thoughts of her. Notwithstandmg his half-con- 
cealM. enthusiasm, and his cool assumption of 
knowledge of her antecedents, I was certain he 
knew nothing, whaterer about her, and repelled 
proudly any doubt or question. 

** I congratulate you, uncle," I said, warmly, 
moved to remember my endurins affection for the 
noble old man who had always been my benefac- 
tor. He clasped my hand closely, and said, in 
an easier voice : 

''I own I rather dreaded this moment, for, in 
truth, I am old to marry, and nerer expected to 
do so ; but I am hi^pier than I ever was before.'' 

His reticent nature did not prompt him to say 
more, ahd I bade him good-nignt, heartily wishing 
bis happiness might last. 

CHAFTBB n 

Ijwt night whm some one spoke her name, 
lom my swift bkwd that west and < 



Rom my . . 

A thousand httle ahafts of flame 
Were Shivered in my dsbow ftame. 
O lorel O flrel onoe she drew 
Wlfh one long Use my whole sool thro' 
Hy Hps, ss sunlight drinketh dew.'' 

t. *'It is a year fsom that day; and as a stand 



my uncle urged my stay- 
infi^ and soon I aid not 
wish to go. 

When I recall the 
time. I cannot give one 
Tiria description of her 
manner — I cannot tdl 
how powerfbUy her eyes 
lighted, how strangely 
expressive her face can 
become — I cannot tell if 
it is my own unutterable 
wickedness slone, or if 
she has knowingly cared 
to please me. The gleam 
of those eyes, the music 
of her voice, the seduc 
tive smile wnen I enter 
the room— has it all been 
unconscious with hert 

I can stay no longer; 
every instant perils my 
honor, and yet I oannot 
leave without bidding 
her good-by. 
She is there in the warm and odorous garden, 
waiting for the cool twilight of refyreshment that 
is fast coming sfter this long summer dav. Ipaek 
my trunk, trying to resolve as I do it that 1 will 
walk out of tiieliouse with only a farewell to my 
uncle, who is confined to his room with rheum». 
tism. I fancy I have resolved, and already ex- 
perience the pain of leaving her without a word. 
Then my resolution dwindles in force until I swear 
to myself that I will only coolly bid her adieu ; that 
I will do it in presence of her husband, whom she 
tends assiduously, and who adores her. 

Taming over the leaves of a fragmentary jour- 
nal of that time, I came upon the foregoing para- 
graphs, and deemed it flttine to transcribe ihem. 
But I needed not the diary of those daya to bring 
back all that followed. 

At last it lacked h^i an hour of the time for mv 
departure. I went into my uncle's room and said, 
as carelessly as I could : 

** I'm off at last ; I intend to take a long ramble 
and then settle down to work in earnest.''^ 

He held my .ezteDded hand while I said» wHh 
averted eyes : 

" Make mv adieus to Mrs. (hren, as I see she's 
not here, and don't foteet me." 
I was outwardly cool enougb, but there was a 
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tornado of rebeUion ond excitement within me, 
and I conld Dot^ for the life of me, meet his desr 
ejes. 

" Take eare of yonroelf," he eaid, afibotioneitelT, 
** and remember you are mj boy. Don't go off 
without bidding Boadicea good-by — she* 11 be yezed 
if you do. She's in the garden, I think. Well, 
Qod bless your 

And I left him and walked straight down into 
the garden, conscious only of one thought : 

"1 must see her I 1 will see her^ut only for 
one momenV— only coldly to hold her hand an in- 



I saw a fold of her liriit dress among the shrub- 
bery it the further end of the garden, and I bur- 
liea there. 

She was sitting on a rustic seat and looked up 
surprised ; then, as she saw the expression of my 
faea, Inr 9 



expi 

faesk Mr 9wn beeame suddenly pale. She arose 
quiiJd^, and said : 



Wmk is the matter? Ton alarm me by your 
atrtBce eyea. Tell me 1" 

I, who Bad resoWed to be so guardedly cool, could 
not at first speak. I lookM down at berfeet 
where lay my bound Ban<]uo, who was now her 
leal serranL almost neglectmg me for her. 

'*Tou will take care of Banquo," I said, con- 
strainedly, for I am going tmij to-niffht" 

** Going !" She saf down again, qui6kly, and 
looked down at the dog beside her. *^ Where f* * 

I looked at her, feeling that CTery reatige of 
color had left my face, feelins the consuming 
I in the eyes that could nol leave her bowed 



I must speak, but all I could say was : 
*' I do not know where. Anywhere, in fact, so 
loBg as I leave here." 

u was a foolish thing to say, and I knew lA as 
soon as it was uttered. 

She did not reply, but sat with her handspressed 
tightly together, her head bent until hir face was 
amioat faiddsn. 

A thousand torments possessed me. and in all 
my misery was a wild thrill of unspeakable bliss. 
I was desperate not to go instantly ; every moment 
I staid made self-command haraer for me j and 
yet I stood, silent, suffering, and vet knowmg a 
joy which almost unmanned me ; for in that m- 
tnide, in that silence, I read that she conld knaw 
something of what I was then endunuff. 

At last, as if with an effort, she looked up, and 
said, in a oonstoained and 
harsh voice : 

Qood-by— and I wish 



breath, one instant of time — ^then through that de- 
lirium came the voioe of a oonseienoe not wholly 
hardened. 

Forgive me," I whispered. «It is the Ust 
time — I can never see you acain without speakinir 
words dishonorable to us both. So our ureweu 
is forever." 

She did not speak; she remained motionless, 
save for the weary throbs of her hearty which 
seemed to prevent ner speech. Then she withdrew 
from me, and made a gesture for me to go. What 
madness possessed me ! I could not go without 
hearing one more word from her lips, and I told her 
so, drawing her fiercely to me sgsm. waiting for 
one sentence of farewell, covetous ror one word 
to remember when I could not see her. 

"Ton must go," she said, finally, speaking 
with such utter sadness and despair that every 
syllable gave another pang to me. ** I have done 
nothinff But evil all mv life, but I did intend to be 
faithful to the man who has been kind and true 
to me. Faithfhl, indeed, I will be." Here she 
paused and looked at me, her face glowing with 
an unsubdued love, her lips trembling with words 
she must not sav. " But faithful in heart I can 
never be again! Oh, God forgive me also! At 
Ust I love l" 

She thrust me from her with an imperious ges- 
ture when I would have held her fast. As for me, 
my resolve was fast meltins. I was almost ready 
to forget everything and beg for a dishonorable 
flight, out she tum^ with biasing eyes to me and 
exclaimed : 

" Why do you not go ? Do you not see that I 
wish you to respect me f Leave me, then, while 1 
have power to Did vou go I" 

I turned and fled as men flee from a temptation 
they cannot resist. 1 was not conscious of goins 
in any particular direction, but meohanicallv 1 
traversed the road that led to the depot. I nad 
previously ordered my trunk to be cwried there, 
and I reached the plaoe barely in time to jump on 
board the train. 

I flun|^ myself on a seat, and leaned my head on 
the seat m trout, fearful lest any one should see a 
face which must bear traces of the emotion within 
me. And I could not endure to look at any one. 
1 could not di^el the presence I had seemed to 
bring with me. 

In that first moment of flight there only dwelt 



ywi a hgpy journey. 

She extended her hand 
sad I took it, holding it 
tiA as my one hope of 
happineas, gas in g into 
those eyes which un- 
vailed to me a love as 
deep, aa intense as my 
own. 

Itwas useleei; my na- 
ture oould not endure 
thai moment and pre- 
aerre its integrity; 
•Cronger than truth and 
boBor rose the feeling 
within me. With an in 
srticnlate cry to heaven 
for pardon, I released 
her nand, and stooping, 
took her in my arms, 
holding herilast, realiz- 
ing forthe first time all 
that is meant by the 
mutual clinging kiss of 
Jwe. 

li was only for one 
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wiih the memorjT of her face and yoioe ; and 
the words she bad said thrilled me in an agonized 
pleasure through and through my brain. 

But gradnally, as the hours went on, there came 
a realization of the fact that I had left her ; that to- 
morrow I should not see her ; that the dars would 
go on and noTer bring her presence with them, and 
as the fact finally came to me, despair settled upon 
me. 

. Then, suddenly, with a vibration of nerves, 
! I Would wondei* where she was now : what was she 
; doing, was there just such a horrible pain in her 
j heart as in i;nine. 

WiChout pause I journeyed to Kew York, and 
• luckily, I thouglit^ there was a steamer to siul for 
! Europe the next day^ I did not want to pause one 
' moment : I oould not endure auiet, and the rou- 
\ tine of lue on the steamer was nard to bear. For- 
tunately the passage was short, and I hurraed up 
to London as if on urgent business. 

But it is needless to transcribe mj travels. I 
rushed from one place to another with headlong 
haste, tarrying some^mes several weeks in one 
city, roaming listlessly about its streets. Paris 
tired me, ana after six months of rambling I came 
to a Oerman town, now comparatively quiet, 
though summer would bring to it hordes of gam- 
blers and pleasure-seekers. I found that gaming 
was not entirely suspended, even at that season, 
and I was invited many times to venture upon the 
game, but m^^ love of excitement did not um me 
m that ,directi6n« and the temptaion passed harm- 
! lessly over me. 

, There was, however, one man who persistently 
sought my company, and who was, I suspected, a 
professional gamester, besides being an entertain- 
ing, insinuating companion. 

Glad of anythinjg'to make the time pass rapidly, 
I was often in this Englishman's company. One 
^ ; day, sauntering througn a laree public hol-house. 
; ; I bought a Uny bunch of English violets, and 
I fastened them in my button-hole. 
< Gleeson looked on smilingly, and sajd, lightly : 
1 "Of course you are thinldng of some fair lady 
I f now. For my part, I shall never see EngHsh vio- 
; lets without rememDenng Boadicea." 

I tried to suppress the start those words gave 
me. Was it possible there were two Boadiceas, 
and both of them having a penchant for violeta t 
He looked at me in surprise. 
"Is it possible," he exclaimed, "that you also 
have seen that woman V 
I "I don't know," I said, coldly. " I have seen 
an English woman whose given name is Boadicea ; 
I ) it's not a common name, you know." 
i " Nor a common woman either, by Jove !" he 
said, with more earnestness than he usually spoke. 
" A woman absolutely plain, with a voice like the 
lutes of Paradise, ana something— heaven only 
knows what— that makes men love her beyond 
everything else I" 

"What do you know of hert" I asked, as in- 
differently as 1 oould. "I have seen her, but know 
very little of her history." 
He looked at me sharply* 
"You have seen her,'^ he repeated. " Then yon 
either liked her much or not at -all. However, Fll 
tell you all I know. She belonged to the family 
of an impoverished gentleman, and she and her 
mother were left very much to their own ife- 
sources. The mother, I know, was not an upright 
woman, and she trained her daughter zealously in 
the hope of marrying her well. There was much 
scandal about Boadioea and a cerUdn nobleman 
of high rank, and BoiKlioea suddenly left London, 
and from circumstances which came to my know- 
ledge, I honestly think it was from the aesire to 
escape the nobleman, who loved her, after his 
fashion, but who did not with to mairy he*. The 



mother was an imp of Satan, for she would hare 
sold her daughter Tor a good price, either for mar- . 
riage or for a Wri^on, His lordship did not lae- 
ce^, however, but scandal once attached to a 
name defiles it in the world's eyes. It is hard for 
lOen tojudge harshly of suoh a woman as Boadicea 
— ^it is for women to tear her limb from limb— «tiO 
I have met one or two women who forgot her 
h^ powerful attractions, and oonfes^ thev 
tobught she had been greatly maligned, thongn 
she ukl been very indiscreet She narneda rich 
American not long sao, and left London, since 
when I have not heara of her. Is it the same lady, 
think you, whom you have seen ¥" 

I had no mind to reveal my experience, and 1 
only said : 

" It must be the same, for ahe was the wife of 
an American." He saw that I did not oare to 
talk on the subject, so wisely said no move. 

From that moment began an inviiioible longing 
to return to America. Icould not aocooat for 
and 1 could not subdue it. In vain I tried to for- 
get 1% telling myself it was the hdaht of foUy. 
Why shoukT I return to the temptation from 
which I had fied f I was no better armed to en- 
dure her presence than before, and if I was in 
America I should go to my old home. It seemed 
insanity on my part, and yet it was somethiDg 
which overcame every objection. 

The wish was imperial, and it must be obeyed; 
it was as if something outside of me— aometning 
far stronger than J— had commanded, and, after a 
few weeks of strenuous resisting, I obeyed, and 
embarked for home. 

During that voyage, which was long and stormy, 
I had plenty of ume to muse on the foolishness I 
had been guilty of in thus returning, and I ooold 
Also think long and uninterruptedly on that which 
Gleeson had communicated to me ooaooniiiig my 
uncle's wife* 

It is unnecessary to say that I could not bellevo 
in any dishonor as clingmg to her. Imprudent I 
could well imagine her, for there are many pure 
women of such attractions who unoonsciouslT are 
indiscreet, and upon whom disagreeable remi^ 
ninity instantly stamps a stigma oi disgrace. 

I walked the deck, thinking, wishing for an op- 
portunity to be her champion and savagely deff 
any aspersion of her fame. 

I was returning to see her— how would she 
greet me? Coolly, as I should her, for I^waa 
armed in wise resolves. Sophistically I had made 
myself believe it the height of absurdity to stay 
away from my uncle's house, my old home. 1 
would see her as other men did— ^ couriooot to 
her; I should demand nothing oi her. Then, 
deep in my heart, unheeded, but moro powerfol 
than anything else, was the determination, "I 
will see her.'^ So float we downward. 

It was> ^old, raw dav of east wind when I 
stepped from the cars at too little station to whidi 
I had so precipitously fled, it seemed, years ago. 

Outwardly very calm and collected. I walked 
up the approach to the house, thinking every- 
thing was vetT lonely, sombre. I bad met no 
one In my waik from the station, and I saw no 
one moving within the house or about it. The 
blinds were carefully closed, and my ring at the 
bell sounded doleful and daring. 

The old servant who opened the door looked 
surprised and ^lad at signt of me, but instaatlT 
relapsed into gloom. I tried not to notice it» and 
stepped in the hall, saying : 

"My uncle is at nome, I suppose t'^* 

"Yes, sir; in the library, rthink," was the an- 
swer; and I walked there, opening the doov 
softly, thinking I would give him a iuppy aor- 
prise. 

He turned in his pacing of the ^oocn, and 
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tered sn exelamation of stirprise, looking at me 
Tagaely. bat still holding ont aiB band. He looked ' 
utterly haggard and broken dowm and clung to 
mj hand with the f^bleness of old ase. 

"Good HeaTons, uncle ! what is uie matter?" 
I exclaimed. ''You look ten years older than 
when I saw jou last. What has nappened f How 
isMrs. Owenf 

He sank back in his chairy as If he had not the 
power to stand. Twice he tried to speak, and 
then finally said, brokenly : 

" Has no one told yotji f Do you not know V* 

An indescribable terror possessed me. Was it 
about her f 

*' I do not know," I said, at last. 

He removed his hands from his face, and looked 
at me, saying onfr the three words : 

"Sheisdiid." 

I, was prepared fbr anything but that. The 
words came like a deadly wound to my heart. I 
stood in entire immobility before him— the world 
and life a dei^ blank— oonscious only that my 
heart seemed metdfog fatally, drop by drop. 

I could not question more. I knew now that 
she had iust died, and I only thought of once 
more locHEing at the face whose last expression I 
remembef^d so well. 

' I walked mechaniodly from the room ; I went 
into t^e lonff drawinfl--room^ heayily darkened, 
and holding toe |prm oi ^e mistress of my uncle's 
heart, and my'X>wn. 

Wift steady hand I withdrew the curtain^ and 
let the iUht pour over the cold face. I would 
not, and I cannot tell what I felt then, but I know 
that at first the depth of my emotion was leld 
down as by granite updh my soul. Not until later, 
when all in the house was restdred to its usual 
appearance, did the storm withili me find utter- 
ance. ; 

Two days after the funeral v^j uncle came to 
my room, with a sealed letter addressed to me.. 

" She gave it to me the day before she died, 
and I promised to give it unbroken into your 
hands," he said, and left me. 

The letter was this : 

" To you, the only man I have ever sincerely 
loved, I will confess that I die by poison ffiven by 
mv own hand. I love you too well to live the 
wne of another ; I respect him too much to be 
able to live a lie constantly to him. When I mar- 
ried him I felt an affection for him which has al- 
ways continued, and he was a kind ti salvation to 
me. Had it been ordained that I ihonld never 
have met you, I could havejiyed 4 comfortable 
lifs; but having known for the first time what it 
was to love profoundiy, witlvtsoul and strength, I 
am too weak to live witfiojrt that lore ; ana with 
it we know we coi^ not have lived ifk honor. No 
one suspeets that I iAejoij ovmt life, and you will 
not reveal it. If, in Jitxae past' or ip come, you 
bear my name snek^ aneerintfy, bepeve that my 
education led me somewhat astray, ttut that I waa 
never false to pjinty, trhatevdr ^ life of fashion- 
able deceit mawnave led me incto. To you my 
soul could ban been .utterly true forever— and 
that was forjnSden. Farewell.'' 

Can yoir wopder that the letter Of that weak, 
ye^strong woman, is among mgr most saored pos- 
lessioDt^r ! ' 

I ^ not knW if it be that I am more constant 
than some, but I know that I have never known 
any other love— never an approach to that su- 
preme Ceding o^ my youns manhood. I am a 
nard-wOTked physician, living a very practical 
lifb, and never thinking of marriage, and my ao- 
onaintances sometimes say, ''Tou are as con- 
smed a baebeior as yY>ur utide was: but jon 
MJ Ill46t your fiite to kU So life ta he did." 
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Ruby* , 

Rm WS0 an bumhle mtlden^ 

In a lowly eot. 
And she bad an humble lover. 

Lowly was his loc 
Dork may be the wing of raten. 

Darker was his ere; 
On the lea they walked togather 

In the days gone by. 

Now die is a cultored lady. 

Decked in rich amy ; 
You can see her line equipage 

Passing any day. 
lived find died a rich old miser ; 

She, his laoUesB heir. 
In her hand she boldeth milHona— 

In her heart* despair. 

ITor her sloe-eyed, humble lover. 

Nursed an innate pride; 
Sees he I^dy Enby's carriage, ■ 

Seeks the other side. ^ 
He will Hft his hat in pasting^ 

But his glance is odd, ^ 
Asd the Lady Bnby, wee^Sni^ 

Corses, lai^ atid gold. 

Lordly lovers come to woo 6er-« 

Come and go in vain; 
In her eyes tnoy read the answer* 

Bead the hungry pain. 
Lands and housos, gold and Jei^els, 

&ho would oast aU down, . 
For the lowly cot and lover. 

And her hamesimu govrn.. 



Uttle Oretehen's Fortime. 

A STOR^r OF THE BLACK FOREST. 

Tbs following incident was told to me by a 
Baltlm ore lady, of Qerman descent, as having 
been relatod to her by her paternal grandfather, 
tt was said to have occurred in a village or small 
town in the kingdom of Bavaria, bordering on the 
Black Forest. What is mentioned below, oy way 
of preface, was also ^en to me by the narrator as 
information derived from her grandfather. 

The most of the GerJbans, and especially those 
lof them who reside in, or in the neighborhood of, 
the Black Forest, have many superstitious opin- 
ions. Amonff these is one to the efieot that a fire 
seen at nigM in an uninhabited nlace is an evi- 
<|ence given by the gnomes that tnere is a treas- 
ure of gold beneath. If certain words— with which 
my informant was not acquainted — ^are pronounced 
by the person who first sees the fire, toe gold will 
remain near the surfac^ and can easily be ob- 
tained by digging. If these words of power are 
not imtaiediaiely spoken, the fire will oisappear, 
and the gold will at once sink to its native mine 
miles down in the interior of the earth. 

In the village indicated there lived a good and 
pretty little girl, who was maid-of-all-work in the 
honsebold of the burgomaster, or mayor. The guile- 
'less purity of character. Uie kind and affectionate 
disposition, the unusnal beauty, and, more than 
all the rest, perhaps, the industry and intelligence 
of Gretchen, maae her a favorite with all who 
knew her; and most of the young men of the 
town were more or less enamored of the charming 
little maid. The favorite of Gretchen herself was 
the son and only child of her master. 

But she was an orphan, and without dower ; 
and the burgomaster, who wad considered a rich 
man among his neighbors, had no idea of allowing 
his son to marry any one so poir. The want of 
wealth, however, was his only obiection to 
Gretchen as a daughter-in-law. Indeed, her intel- 
ligent and prompt obedience to his commands, her 
anticipating fiilflUment of his unspoken wislies, 
sod hflv chsrmingly innocent and childlike aim* 
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plioHjr of character, made her also a farorite with tatter bad been sent to college to remain for some 

her master. He could not bring himself to part jean. 

with the little maid ; and^' instoM of sending her The term of Alberts s collegiate coarse was now 

away, in order to separate her fh>m his son, the neailj fulfilled, and Mr. Hejer was mnch exer- 




MJD,—" THE MADAin SBaMID SO FAB LAPSED INTO THB LAND OT BEBAIIB THAT THl MAID PAUSl >, 
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cised in mind m to what expedient he should 
adopt in order to keep the loyers still apart. He 
finally determined to endeavor to obtain tor Albert 
a situation in some commercial house; for he 
confessed to himself that the presence of his son 
was not ao necessarr to either his comfort or his 
hupineas as that of nis little maid-of-all-work. 

To cany out this project, he had written to a 
friend of his who was engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in a large town in tne kingdom of 'Wurtem- 
bug. He was daily ezpectinc| an answer to this 
missive when the incident which gives its main 
interest to this story occurred. 

The TiUaae in which Mr. Merer resided was an 
agrioolUuiIone, and almost all of its inhabitants 



were either land-owners or farm-laborers. The 
burgomaster owned some fields in the neighbor- 
hood, and employed men and women to cuTtirate 
them. Indeed, he often took a share in the work. 

The life of the German peasant is a very hard 
and laborious one. They are required to be off* to 
their work bv the earliest "peep " of day, and to 
continue at their toil while the light lasts. 
Among the duties of Gretchen was the task of 
reparing the meals for those laborers who fed at 
he burgomaster's table as well as for the imme- 
diate family of her master. In order to have 
breakfast ready for these laborers before they de- 
parted to their work, the little maid was obliged to 
leare her bed long before day. 
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Oretcben tvu in the habit of keeping in her Ut- 
ile chamber her tinder and matoh-box, by means 
of which to lisht a candle for her early work. 
One morning she could not make the tinder catch 
fire — ^though she ponred down npon it ftrom her 
flint and steel showers of sparks, it obstinately re- 
fused to kindle ! 

Hopeless at la&t of lighting her candle by the 
usual means, she groped her way in the darkness 
down-stairs to the kitchen, nnd wen stepj>ed into 
the adjoining j^ud to see if w^ioke was rising from 
any of the cnmineys of the Tillsfe, knowing that^ 
H any of the neighboring acVraat-maidi had 
lighted her kitchen-fire, she could easily obtain 
coals to kindle her own. Bat no smoke was oom- 
ingfrom any chimney. 

While Grctchen was thus standing, watching 
the ciiimney-topSf she was suddenly startled by a 
brighl light flashm|; befope her face. Looking to 
the right, from which direction the light shone, 
she saw a fire in an ^pen field across the street in 
ftt>nt of the burgomaster's house! 

Returning to tne kitchen, she felt her way to the 
broad, old-fashioned hearth, and soon laid her 
band upon a large, wide shovel. Armed with this, 
she hastened to the fire, ^rhfch was not more than 
a hundred Yards f^om. the kitohen-door. She 
found lhat already a large pile of coals had been 
formeNU So anxiouj was little Oretcben to make 
her kiwhen-fire and prepare the morning meal in 
her usual good time, that she did not notice the 
singularity of this circumstance. 

Tne traditional belief of the peasantry, and the 
good fortune possibly to be acnifived by uttering 
certain words of charm, did not occur to ner mind. 
If she thought of the origin of the fire at ^1, she 
doubtlea* supposed that 'it bad been kinoied by 
some labprer in the employment of the owner of 
the field, to bum the rubbuih on it, and thus pre- 
pare it for its spring cultiration. 

Plpnffine her shoyel deep into the pile of red 
yotSh, ^retchen returned with a light heart and a 
heavy load of the slowing treasure to the kitchen, 
and emptied her Durden uj>on the hearth. The 
coals were immediately extinguished 1 

Thinking that this mcident was due to water, or 
some other substance ddstructive to ignition, hav- 
ing been spilled upon the hearth, the energetio 
little maid went baok to the fire in.the field, and 
soon returned again to the kitchen Vith anothei^ 
larae shovelful of burning coals. 

On emptjring this second load upon the hearth, 
the same remarkable occurrence took place again. 
A third shovelful of fiery ooals was brought, 
which, on being thrown upon the hearth, also 
went out. 

When the determined little Gretchen went to 
the door of the kitchen, with the intention of mak- 
ing a fourth trip to the field, she saw no lisht at 
il^ except what shone from the stars overnead 1 
The fire nad entirely disappeared I and, although 
she visited the field asain, and sought all around 
for the lately burning heap, in the hope of finding 
still a few '*live'' coals, sne found not the slight- 
est vestige of the fire which had so recently ^en 
blazing brightly. 

So very earnest was the desire of Gretchen to 
do her first morning duty in good time, that she 
did not notice at all that there was something un- 
usual and very remarkable in what had happened. 

The only resource which seemed to remain to 
the little maid-of-all-work was to rap at the door 
of the room in which her master and his wife slept, 
and ask him to lig^ht her candle fh>m the match- 
and-tinder-box, which he alwitys ^epi by him to 
kindle his pipe with. 

To do this was very unpleasant to her, both be- 
cause the necessity for doing it would appear to indi- 
cate mismanagement on hei; part, and J^ause she 
did not wish to disturb their 8himber.i This was a 



less evil^ however, than allowing her early morn- 
ing duties, so important to all the housenold, to 
remain unfulfilled. 

Still, the thought of arousing both her master 
and mistress from theur sound morning sleep wsp 
so disagreeable to Gretchen. that she resolved to 
make one more eflbrt to light her candle from 
her own match-and-tinder-box. 

** It will take but a minute or two to make the 
trial," she said, to herself: ** and, if I do not ^tie- 
ceed, I will then awaken them." 

She groped her way back to her littlQ garret- 
room, where she soon and easily found her match- 
and-tinder-box. To her surprise, the tinder 
caught as soon as she struck down sparks upon it 
from the fiint and steel. 

<« The most of the tinder must have been damp," 
she thought, ''and I must have accidentally 
turned up just now a dry port of it." 

But, on lighting the candle and examining into 



the matter, she found that the tinder was alTdry. 

Much mystified^ Gretchen returned to tao 
kitchen. But a still sreater mystery awaited her 
there. Whero she had expected to see three 
black heaps of extinguished -cosls. she found as 
many bright piles of pure virgin gold^ in lumps of 
di^erent sizes and shwes, just as punet of tfiat 
metal are when taken from the mine ! 

It now occurred to her mind that cpch load 
which she had brought from the fire in the field 
had been very heavy ; but she had attribuM, at 
the time, the neaviness of each losd to the weight 
of the shovel 

• As much surprised, and indeed ahnost amaied, 
as Gretchen was, she did not neglect to kindle a 
fire on the hearth, and to arrange things as expe- 
ditiously as possible for preparing the breakfast. 

"No matter what happens," said the little msid 
to herself, "that does not make my doine my 
work absolutely impossible. I must do mv auty, 
and the people must have their breakfast.'^ 

She placed the gold aside and out of si^ht, and 
then, while caking ready the early mormng metal 
and setting out the table for its reception on the 
floor of the large Mtcben, she murmured, lowly, 
as was her wont, cheerful tunes to herself: ana 
bright thoughts, arising from the joossession of 
the golden treasure, came to her of ^ert and the 
friture. 

At length the breakfast was ready, and soon the 
laborers and the family made their appearance 
and took their seats at tine table. When the mtoA 
was over, and the laborers had departed to their 
work, Gretchen told to Mr. and Hrs. Meyer the 
wonderful things which had occurred to her, and, 
taking her treasure of gold from its hiding-plaoe, 
exhibited it to them. 

The reader can imagine the astonishment of the 
worthy burgomaster and his wife. The former 
weighed the precious metal, and pronounced it to 
be equivalent in value to a sum wnich, in our cur- 
rency, would be represented by nearly six thou- 
sand dollars in specie. This, in their opinion, wag 
a very large sum of money. 

Both the master and the mistress of the little 
maid were delighted at her eood fortune. 

''Even the g^noines," ssid Mr. Meyer, ''who 
usually delight m wicked actions only, have been 
conquered by the goodness of our littile Gretchen, 
and have given her the one thing needful to her 
hMpiness. I can now, consistently with my re- 
solve that my son should marry no maiden with- 
out a dower— a resolution which I have long since 
regretted— consent to the nuptials of Alb^ and 
our little darUng.". 

The mother had always wished for the union of 
Albert and Gretchen.^ 

As continue good luck would have it, tho 
ypung epuesian returned l^ome the evening of the 
same day. The post of the morning had Erc^aij^ 
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» UUtr trfun Ifr. If eyer't meroaatile MtD^^ prom- 
latnpihe sitoatioti a>k«d. But the offer wm de> 
aUoed witbinaBy thanks and apologies. 

A few weeks afterward Albert and Gretohes 
ware married; and H was determined that they 
should Uto with the parents of the bridegroom. 
S^tft better than the gnomes watched ov|» their 
Itatare Urea, which were passed in matual acta of 
nesa and kiT% end, therefore, in peace and 



IMtveiing' Qoal In Zrfnidpii. 

Goal is not ^n London dumped down as It is 
with ns^ without diinji fhe purchaser any means 
or opportunity oT testing the weight received. 

Onr honsekeepera have a well-grounded sns- 
picion that they do not always get what the law 
allows : yet they have no remedy. 
One day while we were taking lunch at French's, 
r the Uity Hall, New York, a man entered, who 



was hailed bv an acquaintance at one of the tables. 
After a word or two, the diner asked: "So yon 
an riding coal for the city V* 
"Yes,'' was the reply. 

"What do you turn In for a tont" was then 
asked, as simply as though it were a very unim- 
portant matter. 

"Oh," he replied, "about one thousand six 
hundred pounds." Some of our housewives un- 
doubtedly fare no better than the city of New 
York, and wonder why the coal goes so fast 

In England coal is delivered as ahown in our 11- 
lustration, and they are not allowed to dump it 
down in our style. The coal Is put up in fifty- 
pound sacks, and so the purchaser sees at a j^lance 
whether the proper number of sacks is dehvered. 
In case of doubt, he weighs any one sack taken 
at random, and if that is not 'full weight, sll are 
deemed short, and the dealer must mMO it right. 
This prevents much fraud, and savea all Irom 
■raoh dust and contoioiu 



Kid. 

Oh Tuesday, the 7th of June— the rest of 
the date not important— Mr. Joshua Tanner, host 
«f The Black Bear Inn, in the pret^ and retired 
village of Bayside, bad the felicHy of receiving as 
neats Madame Lubee and her maid. Mademoiselle 
rl6rine. And these came not as mere transient 

rsts, but with the understanding that they were 
remain some weeks — some months, perhaps, 
if the air, and the bathing, and the place, and the 
people, and the rooms, and the euimU, were such 
as to meet the approval of madame. For madame 
was fastidious, as she avowed, and exacting, as 
she soon aUowed to be apparent ; but as she was 
also rich, and paid liberally, and ordered many 
lOB^ros in the way of wine, etc., mine host was con- 
tent to overlook her tittle infirmities with the be- 
nevolent indulgence of a spirit itself superior to 
such, so that both parties got on exoeUently to* 
gether. 

Madame had the best little parlor and bedrooom 
— ^the former opening upon an upper-piaxza, pret- 
tily shaded with MiiSeira-vine, and looking, firsts 
down upon an old-fashioned, shady lawn, ana 
thenoa across a sandy beach to the broad, smooth 
waten of the bay, and the green shoree and 
pretty hamlets surrounding it, with, far in the dis- 
tance, a brief glimpse of tne ocean* Bere, in a 
big armchair by the window, she generally sat 
reading norela, and papers^ and- magazines — 
French most of them — or gettmg Florine to do it 
Ibr her, when she was herself too sleepy or " nerv- 
ous" for that fatiguing onployment. 

Sometimes she would exercise " on the piazza. 



or walk a little on the sands, leaning on Fiorina's 
left arm, while Flortne's ris^ held an umbrella 
above her head ; nd onoe she even ventured on a 
little quiet saU ir^jMr. Tanner's fishing-boat, and 
declaI^Bd it very pleasant 

To be sure, Bayside was only a dull, out-of-the- 
wav little place, with nothing to interest or amuse ; 
but madame must submit to this for the sake of 
the haalfh ahd- had eome in search of. She wa6 a 
" nervous" sufferer, subject to headacfaea, pains, 
and weaknesses of various sorts, and her physi- 
cian had sent her to this quiet, cod, hdUtiiy little 
place, with the assurance that she woud be bene- 
fited by a brief reaidenoe there during the sum- 
mer months. 

Madame liubec, notwithstanding her name and 
title, was not a Frenchwoman. She had been 
b<Mm and hromght up in America, and had early 
married a Frenchman, with whom she had reaided 
in France until his death, a few years baek. She 
had now vetamed to her native country on a bud* 
ness visit, but so thoroughly imbued with French 
tastes and bibits, that she made no scruple of ex- 
pressing her disgust of everything Amenoan, and 
especially of American oedrary. 

In fact, this^laiter was ^e one Httle point of 
disagreement between mine host and nis dis- 
tinguished guest Madame insisted at times upon 
French dishes snd French eookery. She looked 
with disaatiafhotibn upon good roast beef and mut- 
ton, and ordered them to be served minced, and 
seaaoned, and disguised in such qvantitiea of 
mty, and sauoes, and spices, that iSe cook, Mrs. 
Jobson— the landlord waa a widower— who prided 
heivelf upon her skiUin the preparation of '^good. 
wholesome Christian victuals," frequently ikverred 
that when the dishes were prepared and ready to 
be sent up, she really couldn'i tell " whidi was 
which, or whether one wam't f other." 

And as to eating what was left of these prepara- 
tions, Mrs. Jobson would as soon have partaken 
of " pisen "—a prejudice shared by every indirid- 
ual of thb estabhahment, with tne exception of 
Diek, the kitchen-boy, and hia usual companion, 
the big white cat— neither of whom had ever been 
known to be particulariy dainty on the snl^ect of 
gastronomy. 

Had the question of the more method of cook- 
ing been all, it would not have been half so bad. 
But what would people think of an elderly lady, 
bom in America, well-mannered and well-dressed, 
who unhesitatingly avowed her partiality for— 

such was the fhct; and Madame Lubee had 
offbred Dick a liberal i^ard for every one of 
those hideous reptiles that he could succeed in 
capturing and bnnging to The Black Bear for her 
special delectation and refreshment. 

She was fond of frogs ; she knew of no mors 
nice and delicate dish. Chicken was not to be 
compared with it, and rabbit was— 6aA/ Yes, 
certainly, she quits adored firogs. And before the 
disgust and astonbhment of this discovery had 
quite worn away from the minds of the good peo- 
ple of Bayside, it was revived and heightened ten- 
fold byt)ie appearance in the kitchen of Mademoi- 
selle florine, bearing a basket of mushrooms, 
carefiiUy collected bv nerself, witii a request from 
madame that they should be stewed in^milk, and 
served hot, with spices, wine, and butter. 

In vain did Mr. Tanner express his warning 
conviction that all mushrooms were poisonous. 
Florine averred that nothing was more whole- 
some. In vain did Miss Jobson declare that they 
were " eairion." Florine swots that they, were 
"divine." 

"Mushrooms I Why, the very pigs would re- 
fuse to toueh 'em 1" said the cook. 

"Madame Jobson was welcome to do as the 
pigs did," said Florine. "For herself, she had 
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not the time to ftand taDdns there about what the 
barbarous Ameoioans eonul never onderstand: 
she must co out again, and search for snails for 
her ladT. Snails were excellent eaUnff. Boasted 
brown, m their ;shells, she had hersen seen them 
•erred to her former mi sU' e ss , who was oonsnmp- 
tire, at the hotel in Niee — six on a silrer plate, 
wi^ a tiny gold fork with which to pluck them 
out of ihefr shells. Thej tasted like f* 

But here Mrs. Jobson, with a oonrulsed and 
■ea-siok countenance, rushed out of the kitehen, 
Into the yard, and so missed the Tslnable know- 
ledge of the pecufiar flaror of a roasted snail. 

.fiter this, however, the people of The Black 
Bear, and the inhabitants rouna about, were pre- 
pared for anything in the way of sastrononuoal 
manifestalions fh>m Hadame liuoeo and her 
French maid. The only wonder was, what woM 
4$ h4 tmXf tbonjorh it appeared doobtftil whether 
anything lower uian the snails and mushrooms 
could be discoyered in the animal and yegetable 
kingdom to serye the gratification of any appetite, 
whether French or Hottentot. 

Eyen Mr. Tanner remarked, in a low yoice, in 
iSbib piiyacy of the kitchen, thai he should not be 
surprised any day at an order from madame for a 
^rieoiBU snase, fonw with earth-worms : to which 
Mrs. Jobson rralied, <<that sich might be, only 
«A# weren't to he expected to cook^em." And 
again, lifting her eyes deprecatingiy to beayen, 
wonder^, What nextf To tell the truth, 
this question was at that yery time puitling the 
mind of madame hersdf. 

The fore at The Black Bear, thoujlh excellent 
and plentiAil, had the drawback or a little too 
much sameness. Madame liked yariety. Ko mat- 
ter how nice the dish, she could not relish it if 
presented more than oncn a week ; and this was 
often the case at The Black Bear, especially as re- 
garded Uie meats. It was not a past of the coun- 
&j for game, and she was tired of the eyerlastinff 
roast^ and baked, and boiled beef, muttoxi, and 
lamb. Of tiiis she complained to ''monsieur" 
file host ; but monsieur aeclared sorrowftilly, that 
it could not be helped. Baydde was a little place, 
remote from any great mancet, farm, or town, and 
it was yery difficult, in summer, to obtain a ren- 
lar supply of fresh meats. They were compelled 
to take wnst oi&red, and therewith to be content. 

One bright day, madame sat sleepily dozine in 
the big armchair by the open window, whilst 
Florine, on the piassa outside, sat reading to her, 
and occasionally keeping off the flies with a fan. 
Presently madame seemed so far lapsed into the 
iMid of dreams that the maid paused, and laying 
her book open upon her knee, yawned long and 
wearily. And in the interyal of time thus occu- 
pied, her ear caught aome words spoken beneath 
the piu^a. One of the speakers was Dick, and 
the other, an intimate mend of hii| who was 
sometimes employed upon the place. 

Our Kidd,^' said Dick, proudly— "our Kidd is 
the handsomest, fattest, piayfnllest critter of its 
sort that you ever act eyea on. You couldn't find 
another to come up to nim." 

^ He couldn't hold a candle to ou/n," said the 
friend, doggedly. 

** And your'n couldn't hold a match to this 'ere- 
one. Look at him I Look at his long shiny hair I 
Feel his skin, how thin it is ; and ms fieab, how 
fat and tender I Why, he's good enough to eat is 
onrKidd." 

"Ah, madame." said Florence, suddenly; and 
madame started nr6m her dose. 

" What U it!" sbe asked, fretftilly. 

"I begmadame's pardon, but they talk, those 
two," pomting downward—" they talx of one kid, 
one fine^ fat, Juicy kid. Madame did formerly 
like kid. Madame did eomplain of one sameness 
in Be ouisine." 



"Certainly. I should like a change of some 
kind. IthinkIoottldieiishabltofl3d,pr<mer]y 
prepared. I remember when I Uked it at tha 
Uhateau dea Bodies. Thst good Monsieur Tan- 
ner has doubtless obtained it expressly for me." 

But as the good Monsieur Tanner made no aUn- 
slon to the kid, and the kid neyer made its appear^ 
anee tpon the table, madame, whose desire for the 
new duh had been nursed by expeetalion and 
sharpened by disappointment^ at lengthmentioned 
the subject to him. 

"Monsieur, I hear Oat you haye a fine kidf ' 

"Kidf ' inquired monsbvr, doubtfolly. 

"Tes, a fine, fat kid. Tour boy, Dick, men- 
tioned it, I think." 

For an instant the host looked perplexed. Bol 
suddenly his brow deared and ms countenanoe 
expanded into a suaye smile. 

"Ay. yes, madame-~certainly it is a fine animal. 
His weight is nigh upon twenfy pounds, and he^s 
that fat, madame— that fat that one might put a 
wick into bis mouth and bum him for a candle." 

"Indeed I" said madame, looking pleased. 
" Tou are flsttening him for the table, I presume f 

"For the table r 

" I confess I should yery much like a taste of 
his flesh. It would be an agreeable ohanffe ; and 
Florine here knows an exceUent receipt for mak- 
ing a pleasant dish— necessarily rather strongly 
flay oreo, but good. A fay orite dish in many pms 
of France.'* 

The landlord, who had been staring as in blank 
amasement, now broke forth : 

" But surely, madame, you don't really mean it f 
We don't eat tiiat kind <^ animal A#r#. We don't 
look upon it as flt meat for Christian folks, nor 
skeercely dogs— except the loweat" 

Madame flushed, and ereeted herself with dig- 
nity. 

"Pardon me, Monsieur Tanner," she obseryed, 
with elaborate stateliness—" pardon me for re- 
minding you that it is hardly appropriate in Amer- 
ica to fpye lessons to France upon the sut:rject of 
gastronomy and cooking. With us"— madame, 
when excited upon any little national point, Vas 
apt to forget that she had no^ been bom in France 
—"with ««, it is one of the fine arts, careftilly 
studied ; whilst you— Bah t what do Americana 
know about what is or is not good to eat, or the 
proper manner of preparing food ?— With you, it 
IS but one degree remoyed from the native Indians. 
Hack off a shapeless lump of fiesh, dump it in a 
pot of water, or poke it into the fire on the end of 
a stick, and caU &at cooking I Bah I" 

Monsieur" Tanner seemed too dumbfounded 
to take offense at these candid refieotions upon 
himself and his nationality, or eyen to reply 
thereto. 

Soothed by his silence, madame assumed a 

milder tone. 

"And your kid, monsieur— shsll we haye itf 
I know yery well that in this country a prejudice 
exists against its fiesh, and that of the goat ; but it 
is not so in Europe— certainly not in France. I 
should greatly enjoy the dish, and so I know 
would Florine." 

"Ah, madame!" said Florine, clasping her hands 
and roiling up her eyes in an ecstasy of assent. 

Mine host rubbed his head, and stroked his chin 
slowly. 

"WelL madame," he said, thoughtftmy, "I 
don't quite like sacrificing the poor critter, seein' 
he's been a sort o' pet about the place, and Mrs. 
Jobson might object to cooking it-- — 

"Mrs. Jobson is *a fool. Monsieur Tanner!" in- 
terrupted madame,. with a warmth which imme- 
diatehr imposed upon the host the necessity of 
oonciuatoiy measures. So he answered, hasoly : 

" Not that I mean to deny but what she's some 
crotche^ ways and notions df her own— Mrs. 
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Jo^tta hii ihoagjii I dMMT I mo bring her 
rooad. ma'am," h* mM, imtbar sadly. 

" aeaing as your haaii it aol upon ttie orittar, 1 
ttink loaa laj aa how TU Ma what oaa ba done." 

With thia impliad promiaa madame contented 
herself, thon^ not without a donbi m to its fol- 
fillment. nnnL on the next dar, asaored bj Mr. 
Tanner mmseli thai her wishes shonld be gratified 
-*na^ that the kid was slrfadr sacrificed, and 
wonld be serred at ^Hnner on the day following, 
aooording to the recipe of liadempiaelle Florine. 
The lancQord looked a uttle oat of spirits m he 
spoke thns: hot replied to madame* s polite in- 
quiry, that he wm quite wen, only— on^ he had 
tomttow lost his appetite on this dar. And ma- 
damcu dirining the cause, uttered beneath her 
breath, M he leifl the room: 

'*The insolence and presumption of these igno- 
rmi people, to pretend to despise what fp« eati" 

HowcTer, she was asain in a good humor when, 
OB being summoned lo dinner on the following 
d^, her olfactories were greeted by a most sarory 
odor of mingled meat, herbs, and spices, and she 
saw before her the mucb-longed-ior dish, pre- 
pared and cooked to a turn. 

On trial it proved even better than she had 
hoped— tender, saTory, and without a particle of 
iba paouliar flaror which renders it so objectiona- 
ble to the taste of English and Americans. In 
short, first madame, and then Florine, partook 
UberallT of the raadut. After which madame, 
aalm, piaeid, pleaseo, sat at her window with her 
glass of wine beside her, while Dick came in to 
rsmoTO the ^shes. 

Dick grinned ftirtirely as his eye turned from 
the rogM to madame ; and he sniffed at the 
fimner secretly, m he prepared to remove it. 

"Really, Richard," said. madame, condeaeend- 
iaglr—" really that wm an excellently-prepared 
ft^mU / almost m good m if from the hands of a 
much arUtt4, I must ezproM my acknowledg- 
ments to Mrs. Jobson for ner trouble," and she 
drew out her purse. 

"Pleaae, ma'am," ssid Dick, <Mt weren't Mrs. 
JobMu's cookin'. 'Twm me m done it, beksM 
Mrs. Jobson she said m 'ow Md nirer lay a 
finger onittdtetchit PoorKiddl" 

Dick looked down at the remnanta of meat with 
a sorrowful Tissge. 

Where, then, is Jenny," inquired Florine, 
sharply, ** that she do not wait on m table, m she 
hare erer 1" 

"Jenny, she Mys m 'ow her stomach couldn't 
stand it no 'ow: and Fm to fiing whaf s left into 
the ditoh behind the garden." 

Florine sniffed, contemptuouslr. 

" If it be not tnat soodTor Mademoiselle Jenny, 
better giro it to xe dog, or m cat," she suggested. 

Dick opened his eyes. 

"What cat, mum f 

" Zat cat white and hig, what I Mmetime sm 
promenade in m garden with Monsieur Tannare." 

Dick's cyM opened wider. 

" Kidd, Tou mean, mum f Why, how can Kidd— 
poor EJdd 1— how mi» Kidd go and eat up his own 

Florine stared. 

Madamo's Bps parted. A sreenish tinge came 
isto her face. She etretchea forth her hand, and 
grasped Dick's shoulder couTulsirely, 

"Boy," she gasped, "teU mel Ton don't 
mean—" 

And more she could not utter, but sank bMk 
Into her chsir, pale and powerless. 

"TeU m$r* shrieked Florihe, starting ui^uid 
•sising the unhsppy youth by the collar. ^'What 
yon mU sUr pointing to the r^igduL "Is it 
irtu^on eall m Ud. m young goat r ' 

"Toung goat I Ho, in course not," responded 



Dick, indignantly. " W0 don't oaU eala goatal 
We calls NKcats." 

"Gat I" shrieked Fbrine, with afearfiilheare of 
her breast. "Zidyouno tellmehe WMkidf 

"That WM hia name, to be suro— 'Gappen 

Kidd. and I sailed, and I ssfled * " IHok 

checked himMlf, with a seuM of the impropriety 
of this musical outburst, and looked ^ologeocally 
around. 

Florine had disappeared, and madame had 
swooned in her chair. 

Two days thereafter Madame Lubeo and her 
maid. Mademoiselle Florine, both looking pale 
and exhausted m from a protracted illness, drora 
awaiy from the door of The Black Bear, casting a 
partug shHMO of unforgiring scorn and indigna- 
tion at file gvihy-lookii^p hoit. who stood fedbhr 
protesting to the bystsnders that it wm not hia 
faalt; that he had bonsoientlouslT belioTed ha 
WM complying with madame* s wishM: and that^ 
after all, ihtA that JRdd wm m good m frogs, 
snails, and mushrocina-Hi sentiment to which iba 
bystanders gare an immediate and unanimous 
a^MToraL 



Vhe Saaoon's. Meoe. 

" < Diuoov AniiLH Loiro, and his wife Mehitable I' 
How plainly I can sm their forms m I sit musing 
under the treea, in this Mft summer weather, 
though they hare been asleep beneath the daisiM 
thoM many, many yearsl Hepsi, did I erer tell 
you about the deacon's nicM r* 

Aunt Serena looked up at me oyer her glassM 
with the look that always preceded a story, and I 
said: 

"Just wait a moment, auntie, till I get my woriiL 
and then yon can teU me. Fm sure I've heard of 
her." 

"The deacon," oontittuedk Aunt Serena, "wm 
a little, nisty. ftusr man, wUh a bald, shiny npot 
on the top of his head, and a fringe of reddish- 
gray hair going like a rim around it. He wm 
Terykind-heartad, though, and wouldn't haTO hurt 
afiy. 

"Mrs. Long wm short and stout, and strict in 
her notions. She had brou^^t up sixteen children, 
and they, erery one of them, turned out wen, and 
were a credit to their training; but the deacon's 
nioM WM too much for her. 

"Years before my thne, Biah Long's sister, 
Susy, had run f way with a F^nohman. Her 
folM wouldn't haTO minded his being French so 
much— thou|^ foreigners are not popular in Clin- 
tonyille— but De liafo wm a Roman Catholic, and 
the Longs could not stand that Old father Long 
put his loot down that Susan should ffireber lorer 
up^ and Susan, who had a deal 01 her father's 
spirit, put hers down that she'd follow him to 
th' ends of th' earth, and between them it wm a 
sad houM they made of it Susan, being the only 
girl, had bMn petted more than the rMt; and, be- 
sides, De Lisle had a rery taking way with him; 
and anyhow it ended in an elopement One balmy 
summer morning, SMy dldn' t come down to break- 
fast, and her mother, going up to sm if she wm 
sick, found that she wm gone. Her bed had 
nerer been slept in that night On the stand 
betwefn the windowa wm a note to her father, 
aaking hia forgireneM : she and Paul were coming 
baok lo get a lisrewell kiM before they went to 
France. 

" The old fanner wm a good man, and a dcMon, 
Hepsi: but for all that he had an awful temper 
when he wm roused. He swore with a great oath 
that she wm no daughter of hisi that if erer dia 
did come ba^ he would set the dogs on he^ tl«l 
her name should nerer more be breathed In Irfft 
presence. And after that he went out to his worl^ 1 
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coming in at noon m if nothing ont of the com* 
mon had happened, onlj that he; looked grayed 
and older bj ten yean. 

** Mo^r Long was a meek little woman, with 
nothing to say. Indeed in that house abe was 
much nke a peaceable mother-hen amone a nest 
ftill of eagles. Biah was the only one who took 
after her. He was a gawky, tow-headed boy at 
the time, deroted to mother and Susie, and blush- 
ing clear up to the roots of his carroty hair if any 
other girl or woman looked at him. He sat on 
the fence and watched until he heard wheels, and 
aaw Susie's white rail fluttering like a flag of 
truce in the distance, and then he gare a low 
whistle, and Mrs. Long came flying out of the 
house, capstrings wavine, hair loose and rough, 
hands trembling. The mterriew was short on 
Hrs. Long's part—it was just a beart-breakine 
good-by on Susie^s. Well, she was young, ana 
full of hope, and the man she loTed was by her 
aide. 

Just aa De Lisle, seeing how thinffs stood, be- 
gan to hasten her away, Biah said, imh a sudden 
manliness : 

•* * If ever von are in need, Susie, come to me.' 
" * She will nerer be in need,' said D'e Lisle, 
proudly. 

" * Vu nerer forget your goodness to say so, 
Biah.' exclaimed Susie, as, supporting the droop- 
ing figure of his mother, he went back orer the 
fields. 

** Well, in a year mother Long was dead. Fa- 
ther Long, being of the touffh sort that trouble 
can't kill, nred on a matter of ten years, or there- 
about, then he died. The other boys were setUed 
— Jonathan out West^ Dave a sea-captain— and the 
homestead fell to Biah. He married Mary Ann 
Hale, and just lived there, makins money, and 
getting forehanded j till their great family of boys 
and girls were beginning, one by one, to mariy 
and leave them. 

I was there on a visit, Hepsi, when the dea- 
con — ^for be had long ago succeeded bis father in 
that ofiBce-^t his first letter from Susie. We 
were at brealfiuit when Sammy came rushing in, 
upsetting the cat and slamming the door. 

''His mother looked up. astonished,. with the 
coffee-pot in her hand : but when she saW the let- 
ter in his hand, she didn't say a word. 

'* It was a great, large letter, very thick, and 
sealed with a Dig red seal. It was posted firom 
Bomewhere in. Germany^ and had come from over 
the sea expressly, Hepsi, as the herald of the 
deacon's mece. 

** *Prom my poor sister!' Aaid the deacon, with 
a husky voice; and he left the table, and went to 
his own room to read it. ^ 

" * Finish your breakfttst, father,' called Mrs. 
Long. 

** ^I've had all I want,' he answered, as he shut 
the door. 6y-and-by he called, 'Mother!' and 
■he went in and staid some time. 

"We, the girls and I, knew that somethinr was 

going to happen, when, an hour afterward, the 
eacon came out, dressed in bia best eo-to-meeting 
suit, his brightest handkerchief— yellow silk, with 
black dots — sticking from his pocket, and his 
beaver hat on the bock of his head. The black 
b^g that accommodated all the family in their rare 
traveling excursions was packed with a clean 
shirt and a ptper of doughnuts, and the deacon 
went off to town. 

***¥niat has happened, mother?' said Jemima 
Jane, when the old gentleman was fairly off. 

" 'Your Aunt Susan De Lisle is dead. And be- 
fore her death she wrote to her brother, your father, 
telling him of Her troubles and poverty, and send- 
ing bim her three children. The letter has been 
delayed, and your father has gone to New York 
to meet the steamer which has tnem on board.' 



« < Did she send them off before she died V ^ 
'Ko, my dear. Her fjAenda. with IffaW ihe 
staid, Bbnt die letter after her death, and a not«, 
telHng of children's vtartinff. I hope/ said 
Mrs. Long, looking around grtfVMy, 'thai you will 
9Xi be very kind la your couslna. They will be 
strangers m a strange land, remember.' 

*' After the children hac gone to bed, Mn* Long 
told me more about the expected ones. Susan 
had had a hard life with De Lisle, Who had proved 
a ffambler and a spendthrift. Of all her children, 
omy these three were left, and they had been or- 
phaned in one year. Tom, Alphdnse, and 
Susette were their names. 

** '^Bidi can make the boys useful, and teach 
them something — they can go to the district 
school. And as for Susie— for I shall call her hf 
her piother's name, and not by that ridiculous 
foreign one— I'll look out for her.' 

" Mrs. Long seemed really pl^ed at the addi- 
tion to her cares: She little xnew what it would 
be to have the care of the deacon's nieoe. 

*' Kext day in the afternoon they arrived. Two 
great, sturdy-looking boys, much browned by the 
sea-voyage, hut fine, manly fellows, who had more 
Long tluin De Lisle about them, as a glance 
showed. Then Susette 1 As they sat around the 
tea-table, she looked, amid tbe nealthy^ hearty, 
commonplace Long children, like au exotic among 
sun-flowers. Her skin was of the rare rich olive 
hue that nothing can injure, her cheeks were red 
^ blush-roses, her lips full and pouting, and her 
eves great black orbs with a starry light But her 
chief heauty was her hair. It hung m great curl- 
ing masses clear to her waist ; and she was evi- 
dently vain enough of it, for she tossed and turned 
her head about in a way that Aunt Mehiiable did 
not approve. She was just ten years old. 

" TheHt)oys fell right into the ways of the house, 
did their ' chores ' briskly, got up at th^ peep ot 
day, and were a delight to the deacon, who loved 
to talk to them about their mother. Hers had 
been a sad life, and bravely borne, and her sona 
spoke of her with reverent tenderness. But Susie, 
aa they called her, was a problem 

"Mrs. Long wanted to cut off her hair, for 
vanit}r was evidently the child's besetting sin. 
Her girls had never troubled her by tt But when 
Susie was seated, with a big apron on, and Aunt 
Hit^, with the sciftsors in her hand, ran the 
oomo through the crinkling, curling tresses, she 
changed her mind, and ordered the little fpil to 
braid them hereafter. 

"'I can't!' said Susie, with a pout that meant 
* I won't f 

"'Then, Jemima shall do -it for you I' said her 
aunt. 

" The carrying out of this arrangement involved 
a battle royal, every morning, between Jemima, 
who was fifteen, and Susie. Jemima was the 
stronger, but Susie was nimble as a oat; and 
rather than have her hair braided, she bit fought 
and scratched till Jemima fairly dreaded me 
ordeal. 

" One morning Aunt Hitty, hearing the noise of 
the battle, came suddenly up into the room, with 
the awful look upon her face that her children 
used to know betokeped ,swift punishment. It 
was a peculiarly cahn, composed, settled ex- 
pression, but as black as a thundercloud just 
ready to break. 

" 'Jemima,' she said, 'go down to your break- 
fast ■ Susette, come hereP ' ^ 

" The little culprit came— deflance in her black 
eyes. 

"'Undress yourself I' 
• "One by one apron, j dress, Ikirts were laid 
aside, Susette muttering to herself in French the 
while. 
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'''Now, pvt on Toor night-gown, and take off 
T^or.shoes and stookingt !' 

** This order obered; Hra. Long took Snaetle 
br the band, led ner down-stairs, through the 
dming-room, where the familr were assembled, 
and, opening her own door, wnioh opened out of 
it, intned down the sheets of her own bed, and 
witii a solemn shake, put Susie therein. 

* There, miss, you will stay this day, on bread 
and water V 

MIfrs. Lonff eame back to the breakfast-table, 
and serenely finished her meal, not forgetting to 
send. Susette a thick slice of bread and a glass of 
water, which Jemima, going in some time after, 
reported that she had not touched. v 

^< *She wUl go to it before it will come to herl' 
replied, Mrs. Long. 

^* Of all days for this to hare occurred, it was 
Sunday. The other children weni duly to the 
Sunday-eehool, and at ten o'clock Deaoon Long 
and his wife went off to church, leaving Susie 
looked in by herself. The deaoon had ^indeed 
beffged his wtf^ to let Susie off for this time; but 
haobeen snubbed by 

' You don't know what you are talking about, 
deacon I The child's got a spirit that must be 
broken, or there'll never be any living with her. 

^ She's not been touched, deacon. If it had been 
one of my own, I'd have been far more severe, 
certain. She's in a good, soft bed, with food be- 
side her, and there's no more to be said." 

As soon as the front gate was fairly ^hut how- 
ever. Miss Susette De Lisle jumped up, peeped 
from the window, and took a survey of the room. 
There was the fourpost bedstead, the bureau with 
its carved feet, in the form of lions' heads and 
claws, and the press in which Aunt Hi^y kept her 
best clothes. The window opened very easily, 
and if Susie wished, she could get out of that, and 
walk into the garden. Whether to do that, or to 

. examine the press, was a mooted point, but the 

' latter carried the day. 

In accordance with the custom of the time, 
Mrs. Long always kej>t one good black silk, only 
worn on great occasions. Perhaps twice a year, 
on important occasions, she wore it to church. 
The present royal dress had been worn but once, 
when daughter Ellen had been married. Folded 
up in lavender lay Mra. Long's white silk shawl, a 
present that Captain Dave had brought her fh>m 
Cluna, and near it, in a box, reposedher state cap, 
a ponderous affair of stiff nett^ with great bows of 
pink string, and bunches of pmk flowers. 

* Whatfun it would be to dress up like Aunt 
Hittyl' said Susette to herself. * Why, she has 
foiffotten her spectacles ! Sure enough, rll do it I 
And here is tne package of seed-cakes in this 
drawer. I wondered where she kept them.' 

** Being hungry, Susie ate her bread and drank 
her water, witbrft liberal dessert of seed-cakes, 
and then proceeded to action. It was an affair of 
time. ^ Susie danngly rummaged through boxes 
and draw,ers for the minor articles of tne Cutfit, 
and then leisurely invested her plump little person 
with them, posturing before the glass fh>m time 
iff time to get the full effect. Her feet were en- 
C|Med in auntie's best open worked stockings, a 
wx>rld too wide, and on her head the cap settled 
life a monstrous tropica^ bird, while the^ thipk, 
shhiy silk, wHh the creamy white shawl in {Pic- 
turesque folds above it, dragged on the carpeted 
floor, half-way over the room, when the door 
opened, and in it, petrified with horror and amaze- 
ment stood Deaoon Lod^ and Aunt Mehitable. 

"For five minutes neither could find a word 
to aay. Instead of remainijig over 'between 
chnronee/ as was their wont, they had hurried 
home, full of sympathy for the flttle prisoner, 
whom they expected to find a remorseful penitent. 
* The scbne betore them took their breath away. 



That any one— that a child should dare to profane 
ber sacred things had never seemed in the range 
of possibility to Mrs. Long before. The deacon 
was the first to recover himself. The comic side 
of the affair came over him, and he fairiy shook 
his sides with laughter. In the meantime his wife, 
advancing upon Susette like a whiriwind, rapidly 
took off gannent after garment, depositing eacn 
swiftly but tenderly in its place, ana in less time 
than It takes to teU it, Susie was standing in the 
presence of her uhcle and aunt in only Mr little 
white nightgown. 

« « If you were not an orphan,' said Mrs. Long. 
*Td whip you I As it is. Biah, you must send 
your niece to boarding-school. And now, Susie, 
get back into bed, and stay there 1' 

"The deaoon could not bear the thonght of 
sending away his niece, so young, too, to a board- 
ing-school. Indeed, after this performanoe she 
behaved so much better that Mrs. Long began to 
have hopes of her. She taught her with infinite ' 
pains to sew, to dam, to mend, to bake bread and 

Sies — to do everything that she and her daughters 
id. The hair^ which Mrs. Long regarded -as the 
whole cause ot the first trouble, had been cut off 
on Monday, but Susie only looked prettier in the 
close crop of curls which ripplea all over her 
head. 

** When she was fourteen, having attended every 
term at the academy, winter and summer, since 
she came, Susie was sent to Miss Spencer's Finish- 
ing-school. She learned music, and studied 
Flinch, her early conversational knowledge com- 
ing into play. In three years she came home to 
the deacon's what Miss Spencer called ' finished.' 

" All the Longs' own children were now mar- 
ried and away, and the De Lisle boys were really 
the help and stay of the old people. Susie came 
home, beautiful, and bewitcning, to be at once 
the comfort and the plague of her aunf s life. 

"For all the boys fell in love with Susette the 
first day she went to church. Every youthful eye 
in the room was turned to the deacon's pew— the 
girls, with envious and the boys with admiring 
glances. Susie, proud and scornful, seemed to 
see no one, but demurely bent down over her 
hymn-book, or raised meek eyes to the young 
minister who preached his first sermon to the Clin- 
tonville people that day. 

. ITveiT evening the broad porch at the farmhouse 
would be visiiced by two or three swains, each of 
whom would outstay the other. Mrs. Long, whose 
seven daughters had one by one decorously kept 
oempany. and as decorously parried, was soandid- 
ized qy Susie's conduct 

"'U don't look well,' she said. 'Choose Urn 
one you want, child, ana let the others go 1' 

"/I don't want any of them, aunt,* Susie would 
say, lookii^ the picture of innocent distress. 
'And I beheve they come te see you and Uncle 
Biah. I don't want them I' 

*' After awhile the Reverend Arthur Tappan be^ 
to come in socially to tea, usually prayer-meeting 
nights, and th^en, as it was a long walk, Susie 
would take his arm and linger behind, while the 
old people trotted on in fk'ont. But Mrs. Long 
thought that the minister was too high and grave 
for such a wild thing >s Susie, ana one day act- 
ually consulted him about the young lady. 

"*The deacon and I,' saia Mrs. Long, 'are 
afraid she'll do like her mother before her, and 
that is, run off and marry a Frenchman.' 

" * I know how to prevent such a catastrophe,' 
said Mr. Tappan, pleasantly^ *Jiet her marry 
met' 

"'Ton?' said Aunt Hitty. 

"'Why not?' said Mr. Toppan. *I love her, 
and ebo loves me, and, wild as you Say she is, love 
and I together can keep her straight.' 

" So/^ said my Aunt Serena, taking off' her 
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dABsei — ** 80, Hepsibfth, the deacon'a nieoe ended 
5 J being the minister's wife. And a proper nice 
iroman she is too I" 

" That loTely ladj who sai in the front pew last 
Sonday, aantj?'' 

" The rery one, my dear. But the deacon and 
Mrs. Long, they've been dead for years!" 



to flottio tbo JkttonioyVs 

DzKOLB ifl a small town in the sonthwest of Ire- 
land, on the peninsula which forms one side of 
Dingle Bay. Lady Chatterton, in her traTels 
in ue south of Ireland, ^ves us the following 
amusing specimen of the pnmitiTe manners of the 
people. 

''Law, sirT' repeated the man of Dingle, with 
a look of astonishment and affiright~'' Jjow. sir 1 
we never mind the law in our conrt. We judge 
by the honesty of the case that comes before us : 
and let me tell yon, sir, that if ereiy court were 
so conducted there would be but few attorneys, 
and the oountiy would be quiet and happy.'' 



** But what would you do if any person broiudii 
an attorney ti^ese twent^r-two long miles and hSly^ 
road (from Tralee), and introduced him into your 
courts and that ne started some points of law. 




deputy eoTereign 1 
ployed each of them an attorney, whom they 
brought at a great enense from iralee. When 
the attorneys went into court, and settle them- 
selves with their bags and papers, all done pp 
uritkred bits of tapeu and one or them was getting 
up Vb speak, ' Crier,^ said I, ' command suence/ 
' Sikdoe in the conrt T said he. So I stood up, 
and looking first at one attorney, and then at the 
other, I said with a aoiemn roioe, ' I adjourn this 
conrt for a montfau' 'God save the Queenr said 
the crier ; and then I left them all. And I assnra 
you," he add^, "that from that day to this no 
attorney ever appeared in our court; and, pleaae 
God. we never will mind law in it, but go on judg- 
ing Dv the honor and honesty of the cases that 
come Deforeus." 




now TO SETTLB THE ATT0BNBT8.— " I STOOD DP, ANB LOOXnrO VIKff AT OKI ATTOUrBT, AMI) 1 
AT THB OTBXB, I SAID WITH A SOLBMir YOICB, ' I ADJOITBR THIS OOUST FOB A M05TH.' " 
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OOLOmU. BASTMAX, AND MT MAJOR.—" I SAW THB ABM WAS BLUDnrO, AKD m BAimAQB WAS DI»- 
PLACBDy AKD BT THAT TIMB HB WAS BXTIBBLT UNOOHSOIOUa. 
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and My 



LiOKT, fleecy clouds orerbead, drifting aloDg 
through the blae ether. The sun majesticBUj 
setting, and pamting the whole west with its 
|doriou8 rays of magnificent amber and gold. 
How I loneed, as I reclined under the shade of a 
widespreamng tree, for the genius of a Claude, to 
transfer a slight idea of all this beauty to canvas. 
But nsture had denied me thaty so I could only 
look and wonder. 

Just before me flowed a noble rirer, and the 
lights south wind wafted^ the merry voices of my 



companions to my ears, as they bathed and romped 
in the swifb-gliding stream. • 

There was something terrible to me in the sea : 
and alUiough I had spent every season since I 
could remember at the seashore,, yet I had never 
been induced to partici|>ate in the most fashion- 
able and seemingly desirable of all the amuse- 
ments, bathing. 

I sometimes sat near and laughed at their 
flounderings and first attempts at swimming; but 
this afternoon I had withdrawn myself to a favor- 
ite grove some distance from the boisterous party, 
for the purpose of enioying the brief period m 
the most fascinatinff of aU subjects to me— dream- 
iiUC. I was no morbid sentimentalist, but a young 
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ffirl, scarcely twenty, filled to repletion with love 
for life and a strange longing, which I could not 
understand^ for something more elerated and re- 
fined in friendship and commnnion than I had 
ever experienced ; and I looked at the river, and 
saw it boimding on to the ocean, and knew that I 
was rushing on to mj fate just as surely. Tes, 
to my /ate: for bad I not pledged myseUf for life 
to Colonel Eastman ? and was there one respond- 
ing chofd in my soul to his tender^ passionate ap- 
peals f Not one. 

And yet in spite of the incompatibility of age 
and temperament, I was, nevertheless, recklessly 
bent upon selling myself, body and soul, to the 
highest bidder. 

I loved the beautiful in nature too ardently not 
to have the same keen relish for the charming and 
expensive in art : and I had an idea that by sur- 
rounding myselt with all that was harmonious and 
luxurious in literature and the fine arts, those 
longing which were so incomprehensible would 
be satisfied. So. I had pledged my word to be 
Colonel Eastman's wife in six short months. 

He was twenty years my senior, tall, called 
handsome — though, to my eyes, he was anything 
etse — very scrupulous in regard to personal ap- 
pearance, and worth a round miUion I That was 
where the fascination laid. His flatteries and 
caresses I utterly abominated, and, as far as I 
could without giving ofiense, avoided private 
interviews. 

He called me his marble darling," because I 
was 80 cold and impassive. I cannot understand 
how it was, even now, for, try all I could, I was 
entirely unable to throw any sunshine or warmth 
into my manner. 

But he was content. The man's soul—what lit- 
tle he had — was filled with his wealth and position ; 
and although he may have loved me as far as he 
was capable, yet he seemed to consider me a 
necessary adjunct He imagined I could show off 
to better advantage than almost any other woman 
his immense possessions. 

If indomitable pride and a natural hauteur oould 
have adorned a situation, Heaven knows I had 
enough of both. Yet there w^e times when even 
those barriers gave way, and for an hour's 
thorough sympathy I would have given up every 
splendid dream, and almost bartered my souL 

These occasions were rare ; but this afternoon 
one of those moods had taken full possession of 
me, and I had worked myself almost into a de- 
lirium with my thoughts, fancies, speculations, 
and desires, and a new idea had come entirely un- 
bidden to the feast — ^that my life so far had been 
foolishly spent, and my future destined to be an 
error whicn eternity could never wipe out. 

What good had I ever done in the world? My 
beloved country was passing through a scene of 
desolation and carnage. Brother was arrayed 
against brother, and iriend against friend. Sev- 
eral of my relatives were engaged in the deadly 
struggle, and I was lying dormant, never exert- 
ing nerve or faculty to help on the glorious cause. 

To be sure, 1 had given what money I could 
afford; but when I compared my conduct with 
many of the women who had labored unceasingly 
ever since the commencement of the contest, I 
felt ashamed of myself, and tried to devise some 
means by which to redeem my character from the 
imputation of cowardice. 

Colonel Eastman was home on afiirlough. He 
had distinguished himself— and I have no doubt 
but that he was a very superior oflBcer ; ^ret there 
was an air of braggadocia enveloping his narra- 
tion of exploits which no amount of gallantry 
could conceal. 

It had been tn unusually hot day, and even 
here Hy the seashore, where the breezes were 
waftcu {rooi the broad Atlantic, it had been aloAOst 



suffocating ; but now the air was delightfdUy cooL 
and I listened to the music of the breakers, ana 
the twitter of the robins, and surveyed the ame- 
thyst and scarlet and amber and rose-pink of the 
west, until I wished for me there could be no 
other life than this dreamy, dclightfttl, indolent 
reverie. 

I had noticed ever since I sat there a tinr vacht^ 
containing two gentlemen, sailing up and aown ; 
and I imagined, from the way the boat was man- 
aged^ that they were avoiding the bathers, and 
making short tacks for that purpose. I lost sight 
of the boat after a while, ana was not a little 
startled by hearing the voices of two strangers, 
engaged in earnest conversation — one seeming to 
use ful his persuasion to endeavor to convince the 
other of the necessity of submitting to something, 
I could not tell what. 

Now sit down here, Phil, and let me tiy to fix 
the plaguy thing on. I know I can relieve you." 

Oh, let me tuone, for Heaven's sake !" and the 
voice was low and faint. 

I arose, and had a good look at them. 

One I nad seen at the hotel, but the other was 
an army officer, with his left arm bandaged, and 
looking dreadfully white and ghostlike with his 
transparent complexion and dark eyes and heavy, 
black whiskers. I saw he was about to faint, and, 
following an impulse I could not resist, walked up 
to them and said : 

''Perhws I can be of some service, gen- 
tlemen?" 

Oh, God bless you, yes I A woman for suoh 
an emergency as this 1' said the invalid's com- 
panion, thanxfully. 

I saw that the arm was bleeding, and the band- 
age displaced, and by that tpie ne was entirely 
UDc6nsuious. I asked his fnend for his handker- 
chief, and pointed out a spring where he could 
find some water, and commenced tearing up the 
linen for new bandages as fast as I could. 

I must have worked dextrously, for by the time 
the gentleman returned, with his Panama hat filled 
with water, I had bound up the ugly wound and 
astonished myself. 

I felt as strong and self-reliant as some learned 
professor of surgery; and, while engaged at it, 
wondered if my calling were not in some hospital, 
for there was no timidity or faintness — not a 
particle. 

I bathed his head and temples with the cool 
water, and thought as I did so what a- faultlessly 
handsome man he was. His cast of features was 
unmistakably Grecian, and, as I stood a little one 
side to give him necessary air. I noticed that his 
profile looked as if it might nave been chiseled 
from marble, so clear and well defined was it. 

He opened his eyes and smiled faintly — at see* 
ing a lady beside liim, I suppose. He was better 
in a few moments — sat up, and looked around him, 

''Is it possible that 1 nave been so stupid as to 
faint? I see some one has nicely arranged this 
troublesome bandage." 

" You are indebted to this young ladv) Major 
Draper," attempting to introduce us, wnich was 
rather awkward on account of Qot knowing my 
name. 

*' Miss Carrington," said I ^ and he extended his 
left hand, and I grasped it with a feeling of 
strange sympathy which was new and delicious. 

Major Draper attempted to w^lk, but grew faint 
immediatclr. 

" What shall I do?" said his friend, in despair. 

" Go to the hotel," said I, *' at once, and pro- 
cure a carriage, and I will remain with tne gentle- 
man ;" and oil" he started. 

I found that the invalid had been scvierely 
wounded in the right shoulder, and before that 
had quite healed, had been iiit a<^ain in the right 
arm just beicw the elbow, and had barely escaped 
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anpataltott. H« had been diaoluurged tntt hos- 
pital before it was hardlv deemed proper, at his 
earnest soKoitations ; and now, with an intimate 
firiend, he had come to the seashore for a few weeks, 
to raonperate. He had been gettinr on fisely, 
' and thoogbt that afternoon h^ ooulciTentare to 
' take a short sail; bni in some waj the tiller be- 
came nnmanaffeable, and struck his woanded arm 
with such Tiolence as to displace the bandage and 
•et it bleeding profhselj. 

I tried mj best to keep his thett|^ from the 
sobject, for everr moment or two a deadlj pallor 
orertpread his taoe, and then I would be eem- 
pdled to bathe his head and face again, to keep 
I him from sinking into another swoon ; and in this 
t interesting position Colonel Eastman and party 
■ foand me. Tortnnatelj, ihb carriage arriTed jnst 
then, and as we assisted the solMring man to 
enter, he said tome, in a low tone : 

**Miss Carrington, as long as life Ustt I shall 
remember jonr noble kindness." 

Don't speak of it, sir. I hope yon will be 
reliered soon. Yon had better call a physician 
aionoe." 

Oolond Sastman surveyed me in dismay. Hr 
white Marseilles dress was covered with blooo, 
my embroidered cuffs drippina with water. I was 
a sorry-looking picture, but, thank Heaven 1 I was 
indiSerent then to all outside appearances. 

** I think, Miss Carriogton * — he always called 
me Marie, only when displeased — ''it would.be as 
wen to send for a carriage to take you home. Ton 
should have ridden up with the interesting invali<L 
and finished the tabl&au vivant with a gri2,nd,/{»a2^ 
for the edification of the boarders.'' 
^ " Colonel Eastman, you are presuming on your 
light ; and as at present I belong to myself ejxlu- 
sieWjr, I shdl claim the privilege of doing an act 
of humanity and mercy without being caUed to 
account by you." This was said in an undertone. 
The jnns crowded around me. 

"Who was he, Marie?" "Wasn't he hand- 
some?" "He is the finest-looking man I ever 
' saw!" "He is a perfect Apollo P' "What a 
romantic adventure I" 

I refused the coIoDeFs proffered arm^ and walked 
on to the hotel with the youns ladies, who be- 
lieged me for information as to particulars. I 
never experienced such a feeling.berore. I could 
not bear to speak of my adventure, and when I 
reached my room I knew not whether to laugh or 
cry ; bnt I was so glad that the necessity of mak- 
ing a new toilet would give me the desired privacy. 
Btfbr^ this I had been a little fearful of oispleso- 
ing Colonel Eastman, but now I would not have 
linied my finger to have prevented him from break- 
ing the engagement. I tried to dive down into the 

ghilosophy of the case, but it was no use. I could 
nd notning in the whole realm of thou j;ht to throw 
anj light on the subject, so 1 endeavored to dis- 
miss it as a piece of nonsense I should repent of 
the next day : not the act, but the defiant manner 
with which I had met the coloneFs base insinua- 
tion a. 

1 took great pains with my toilet that afternoon, 
and when I entered the dining-room, I saw that 
the sieht of my radiant face and figure had dis- 
peUed every shade of displeasure from my liege 
lord's face, and he advanaed to meet me as 
eavaUerlv and appreciatinffly as if nothing had 
happened. Mr. Wilson, the wounded officer's 
friend, entered at another door, end as I passed 
him, on my way to my seat, I bowed and in- 
quired : 

" How is our friend this evening?" 

" He is feeling a trifle better, I thank vou j and 
I think I shall ^ careful how I persuade him to 
accompany me sailing again until he gets quite 
flrong." 

I should hare used rather different language in 



my inquiry had it not been that I had an intonia ' 

desire to shook my oompanion, and make him ■ 
fuUy understand the entire impossibility of bridg- 
ing me to his jealous tems by force or coercion; 
but he conducted me to my seat, and poured into 
my ear little honeyed nothinos, which I did not 
half hear and cared less for than ever. No allu- ■ 
sion was made to the afternoon performance; 
only ones be observed, by way of apology, that he 
hoped I would take no offense at his unfortunate 
language—he had no doubt I was actuated hypUy 
only— yet, ha was so devotedly attached to me, 
that ha could not bt^ar the idea of having me waste 
a smUe or a glance on another. 

He had been very lavish with his presents, bnt 
I had never accepted an article except the engace- 
ment-ringy which was a magnificent ona with &e 
diamonds. Oil, how I loved precious stotiea. and 
how feverishly I had anticipated the time when I 
could sparkle and scintiUate with as many of the 
little gems as good taste would aUow me to wear ; 
but now I despised the ring, and turned it around 
to hide its hateful briilianov. It seemed to bum 
me, and for several days I hid it in my jewel-box, 
until Colonel Eastman inquired " if I had ^ it ?" 
I placed it on my finger again, but could net look 
at it without a Bervous tremor which almost terri- 
fied me. 

One evening there was to be a grand ball, and 
the spacioaa hall was decorated with flowers and 
fancy trimmings ^ huffe flags, and fla^ in minia- 
ture, and the glonons Stars and Stripes everywhere 
conspicuous. 

There were quite a number of militarv men 
present, most of them officers. It was intended 
to be the most brilliant affair of the season, and 
no pains or expense were spared to make our 
toilets correspond with the other adornments. 
My dress was a rich rose-pink silk, with a white 
iQusion overdress, and very becoming to my pecu- 
liar style of beauty. I wore no ornaments of any 
kind in my hair, which was very Ions and luxu- 
rious. The delicate white vails, the httle Jeweled 
fans, and the chaste gems shining out here and 
there, made a tout entembU which I knew was un- 
usually fine. As I nut the finishing touches to 
my dress, I wonderea at my enthusiasm, for I had 
previously cared very little for balls. 

Colonel Eastman was a tremendous danoer. He 
never tired, and was indefatigable in procuring 
me the right kind of partners for ouadriUes — 
fancy dances he monopolised himsmf— and al- 
though he had never saia that he did not wish me 
to waltz or polka with any other gentleman, yet 
there was a tacit understanding that such was the 
case. I had seen Major Draper that afternoon 
walking up and down the long piaxsa with his 
friend, and I think that must have stimulated me 
to fresh exertion, for I felt quite positive he would 
look in at the dance, if he were not able to par- 
ticipate. I was not mistaken, for as the colonel 
and mvself promenaded preparatory to forming 
quadrilles, my eager eyes Caught a glimpse of him 
sitting on a sofa with two or three other gentle* 
men, engaged in conversation. I knew he had 
seen me, and was waiting for a recognition. My 
heart almost stopped beating as we drew near the 
sofa. I think T must have nervously srasped 
the colonel's arm, for he looked down at me in 
surprise, and asked : 

" What annoys you, Marie, dear?" ^ Every baro- 
metrical change he observed in my spirits, or look, 
or manner, he invariably attributed to annoyance 
of some kind. 

"Oh, nothing," I replied, "of any conse- 
quence," quite willing to numor the delusion. 

As we came close to the major, he looked right 
into m V eyes, and advance a step further I could 
not. 1 was like one speUbound. My self-pos- 
session returned in a moment; I shook hands. 
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with him, Mid introdnoed him to Oobnel EMtman, 
who retained his cordial greeting with an inaolt- 
inglj formal nod, which faionght the hot blood in 
a perfect deluge to the moor's templea. Tkat de- 
termined me. 

«I think I will ait awhile, Colonel Eaitmaa, 
nntil it is time to form on.'' 

So, as there was not room enough on the small 
sofa for bnt one gentleman and mj eztensiTe crin- 
oline. Colonel Eastman was compelled to seat him- 
self m a chair at some little disnmoe item as. 

** Are joa strong encash to dance, mi^ort" 

" 1 am aftraid not to-ni|[ht. It was with a con- 
siderable difficulty I obtained permission to look 
on for awhile. Bj-the-war. Miss Carrington 
and he shot me en electric flash firom his clorlous 
eyes — *' I hare a compliment (or 70U. Doctor Wise 
sajs he should like to hare a look at the ladr who 
bandaged mj arm so skillfull^-. I assured him 
70U were a norice ; but he thinks he shall make 
your acquaintance, and march you off to the front 
fio{#fM eo?#>i#»" 

I belieye he disliked the idea of my leaying him 
as much as I did, but time was up, and Colonel 
Eastman led me out with his arrogant manner. 

It was the Lancers, and we formed on right near 
the major. That .was a consolation. I knew he 
did not see any form but mine ; and only a perfect 
acquaintance with the figure enabled me to go 
through it with anything like ease or correct- 
ness. He remained about two hours, and as he 
was about leaying the room, he made a sliffbtbow, 
as much as to say, ** Good-night," which I smil- 
ingly returned. Life and viTMity went out with 
him, and from the brilliant, attractire partner, I 
became the silenL ennuied woman, desiring more 
than ao^ht else in the world to reach my room, 
strip off^ the gaudy trappings, and in silence com- 
mune with my own heart 

That Major Draper had rftad my soul I could 
not but beliere ; and, for ikejird time, I discorered 
what it was to lore. I had read about it — dreamed 
about it, but Uttle did I know that theae insatUble 
soul-desires were but the tender, delicate branches 
stretching themselres out to catch lore's sun- 
shine ; and at last they had caught the dirine rays, 
but too late. Oh, what a night that was ! None 
but those who hare passed uirough a similsr ex- 
perience knows what I suffered then. That wak- 
ing up was terrible— and then to play the hypo- 
cnte 1 that was more rerolting than alL Before, 
It did not seem so much of a sin to be bound by 
an engagement to a man I almost detested, ana, 
as no one claimed my affection, it appeared pardon- 
able : but now how could I endure the golden fet- 
ters? and nothing less than a million would satis- 
isfy my ambition. Erery time he looked down 
into my face with his horrid, sensual smile; when 
I felt his blasting breath as we whirled around in 
the waits ; and if at each respiration had issued forth 
all manner of renomous reptiles, I could not hare 
felt more disgusted. 

" You hare danced tod much. Marie, I fear. Yon 
look quite fatigued." 

Then, and not till then, did I dare ask to go to 
my room, for, as I realized my own unfortunate 
position, I would not for the world hsTo excited his 
suspicion. He bade me a rery tender adieu ; and, 
oh, bow thankful I was for the silence and secrecy 
of my own room. 

The next morning a serrant brought a message 
that Colonel Eastman desired mypresence in the 
drawing-room a few moments. He had just re- 
ceired a note requiring his immediate attention 
in the city, and would probably be absent a week. 
I tried to conceal my satisfaction at this intelU- 
gence and feign a little show of regret, bnt I am 
afraid it was a failure, for he remarlud : 

** I fear, my dear Marie, you do not feel half so 
badly at tbe mea of being separated as i do; and 



before I go I hay e a little adyioa to gift yon, whkk X 
hope you will take kindly. Eyery one here Is aware 
of our engagement, ana I desire yon will be Twy 
discreet in your treatment of gentlemen admim, 
and not allow any feeling of sympathy or pitr to 
carry you beyond the bounds of propriety. You 
are yerr yonng. and may sometimes be inlluenoed 
impulsiyely. 1 neyer could bear that my affiaoped 
wire should ihyolye herself in any flirtation, bow- 
•yer slight." 

" I sincerely hope, colonel, that you 'wfll not 
aUowany anticipations of this sort to detract flrom 
the pleasure of your yisit. I haye a slight Idea t 
that my reputation is ouite as dear to Mtfie Oar> 
ringtou as it oyer can oe to Colonel Eastman, to 
we will waiye this subieot, If you please. WbSQ 
do you start, colonel V' 

''^This moment, my dsrling." ' 

And after another embraoe, which almost diflkd 
the blood in my yeins. I was left alone. I oonld 
not escape my wretched thoughts for two or three 
days. My Mature glided along before me In a 
pmeot panorama ; and I wondered how I should 
eyer be able to endure his caresses when he was 
inyested with a husband's right I loathed the 
yery thought of him. 

The colonel had already been gone three dars, 
and I had only met the miQor in the hall or on the 
piassa, but circumstances had not been fkyorable 
for a conyersation. 

Will Barker and his wife Liisieoccssionallyhad 
Shakespearean readinn, and one eyening seyersl 
of the gentlemen and ladies who were fond of lit- 
erary amusements were inyited to read the "Mer^ 
chant of Yenice^" each one taking a part They 
chose me for Portia, and as I had always been 

S resent at all their readings, I could not yery well 
ecline. As I entered the room—- I was a little 
late— the first pair of eyes that met mine were the 
major's, and again that subtle electric ourrent 
passed into mine. 

Mrs. Barker had giyen him the most oomfort- 
able rockez^— and there was but one unoccupied 
seat— and that was a low ottoman by hia side. 
Will politely offered me his chair, but I saw an 
appealing look from the rocker, and could not rs- 
siBtit 

We immediately proceeded to business, and th*- 
major looked oyer my book and listened. I read. 
I expect, with a gooa deal of feeline, for my soul 
was stirred from its yery depths. When I got to 
this paassge, 

You see me. Lord BsssanlOi where X stand, 
Booh as I am t though, for myself alone, 
I would not be ambttioua in my wish. 
To wish myself mooh better ; yet» tot you, 
I would be trebled tventj times myself : 
A thousand times more Ikir, tan thousand tiSMS 

more zleh : 
Thst only to stand hi|^ in your account 
I might in yhrtuea, beautlas, IMnga, Mandi^ 
Exceed account : but the fun sum of me 
la aum of nothing, whieh. to tenn in groea^ 
la an mUeamned pxi, m ucikOQlei, WHftiimeti,^ 

I heard the lowest of low yoloes whisper, ** Yet.'' 

I went on : 

••Happy in this, ihe is not yet 00 oU 
But she may learn; happier than thl% 
She is not bred so dun but ahe can leaat** | 

Again a low whispered <<No." 

« Happiest of sD, in flist her genOe mMI 
Commita itaelf to joura to be dlreowd. 
As ttom her lord* ner goyemor, her king:** 

«0h, how I wish it were sol" I heard again. 

My yoice must haye trembled, for he aaid no 
more, and I dared not glance at him untU the 
reading was oyer; and we then commenced ^ 
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plMsaat coiiTen«ti<m, which I tri«d to make tn- 
nstnined, but the effort was in rain. 

" I am fflad to see too improTing, Hi^or Draper. 
I hare not wen yon In the dining-room yet." 

*'Kot nntil I can nie both hands, Mias Carring- 
ton." 

'* How long is the colonel to be gone. Marie f I 
should think yon wonld be inconsolable. He is 
always so deroled, that it seems strange to see 
yon alone." said win Barker. 

I felt strangely like choking him. I beliere he 
■aw the exact siate of the case, and tried to see 
what effect his badinage would bare. 

"I hare an idea, iSr, Wm Barker, that I shaU 
snrrire the we^," I replied, saucily. « If I get 
distracted for the want of deroted attention, I will 
borrow you of your wife. I know right well she 
is turfeaid.'* 

** ifone of your impertinent speeches. Miss Gar- 
rington," Unfiled Will Ton had better be on 
your good b^avipr, or we'll pre a glowinff de- 
scriptfon of your conduct to the colonel, ana ap- 
yoini Mijor Draper informer." 

** 1 thank you kindly for the honor," said the 
mdor ; ** but I never ooveked the character of spy, 
ana I think tou will have to find some other one 
to make trouble for my kind friend Ifiss Carrisg- 
ton." 

" She won't hare to look far for a caraHer to 
•mnse in her lorer's absence," replied WilL 

" If I were not in the Inralid corps, and she 
were willing, I thiak there would not be the 
lightest hesitation on my part," gallantly replied 
the major. 

The night before Oolonel Eastman's return, we 
were promenading the piazsa; the moon was at 
its ftilf, and it was mdeea a glorious night. I had 
been walking with Will and his wife, when the 
malor came up and joined us. 

^ Do take this baggage off my hands. Draper. 
She has grown so saucy since her superannuated 
lorer left her> that she is aotually unmanage- 



you promenade with me, Misa Carring- 



"I have a great mind to box your ears," said I. 
And I did really feel Tery much like it; for why 
in the world did be so oononually persist in bring- 
ing the disMireeable fact to my remembrance? 
He nerer ^alluded to it when I was alone, but let 
M^or Draper be near, and he talked without 
ceasing. 

tonf 
"With pleasure, sfar." 

And I walked off with my new companion, mak^ 
ing WiU Barker a defiant gesture as I left him, 
wmdi seemed to please him mightily. We talked 
of ererything— the moonUjibt, the glorious view, 
the present exciting miutarF campaign — and 
flnaQy came down to personalities, as companions 
are verr apt to do when their hearts are full of 
each ower. 

"How lonff do you propose remaining, Miss 
Caningtonr'^ 
** The entire season. And you, Major Draper!" 
"Only until I an#flt for serrice again; and 
_i I start immediately for the front" 
<« And that will not be for some time, I thinks 
MidL 

'* Oh, yes. in a few we^s 1 I am gahdng rery 
fast ; but, Qod knows, I wish I had nerer risited 
this spot. If' I could haye had my choice, I 
should infinitely hare preferred death in the hos- 
pitaL" 

"Why, UajoT Draper," and I endearored to 
mear unconscious, " tms is strange talk." 

"Ton know well to what I allude, Miss Car- 
rington. Ifhen you came to my assistance thi^ 
day in the groye, like a prions ministering an- 
1 read eferything in yAr faoe that was pure 
noble: hai ambm<m I Anled to see, asid yet 



Jour friends assure me that it is. your predominat- 
ig quality; and I am oonyinceif it must be so, or 
else you would not wear that maikling engage- 
ment-ring, which tells me a terriole trutn." 
' I neyer felt faint before, but eyerything danced 
around me. and I staggered to a little bench, fan- 
ning myself yiolently. He quietly brought me a 
glass of water, then said : 

"Miss Oamngton, yon must forgiye me I I 
had no idea you felt so acutely ; but be true to 
yourself and your own noble aspirations, and 
your future will be iurrounded with love and ap- 
preciation, wfaioh is worth more than gold or pre- 
cious stones." 

He pressed my hand feryently, but I could not 
frtune a reply. His slorious eyes were looking 
down into my soul, and my guilty conscience could 
not meet their purity. 

I saw that he was tired, and I was quite oyer- 
come, so I proposed going to my room. He es- 
corted me there, and with a heartfidlt " God bless 
you I" bade me " Good-niffht." 

Oh, those long, sleepless hours 1 Would it oyer 
be daylight ? The next day I neyer left my apart- 
ment: and when Oolonel Efastman was announced, 
I sent him word that he must excuse me until ^e 



next mominflr, as I was suffering from a seyere 
headache. lazzie Barker came to see me toward 
eyeninj^. 

" Mqor Draper has been to our room inquiring 
if you were sick. Marie. Will told him he guessea 
you were heartsick. It is cruel of Win to be always 
joking about the oolonel; but I wouldn't care if 
I were you. He Just does it to tease you." 

More ftiel to the fire. 

The next morning, in a fit of decoration, I de- 
termined to go down to breakfast My head was 
stm aching yiolenUy, and I looked as if I had 
been iU a month. I stepped out on to the shady 
piaxza a moment^ and there, almost beside me, tat 
M^or Draper. 

" I am sorry to see you looking so ill. Miss Oar- 
rington," said he, tenderiy. " Iwould not ^ to 
to go to breakfast" 

*^0h, yes I" ssid I, recklessly: "wemustpUy 
the last act in the programme, if head and heart 
both burst I So, good-morning." * 

I met my gushing swain in the hall, and he 
sickened me with his disagreeable faming. It was 
ten times more offenaiye than oyer. I could not 
seem to shake off this headache; and day after 
day it haunted me. ^ 

Various were the remedies prescribed; butaU 
insisted upon salt-water bathing as being decid- 
edly the necessary curatiye. 1 could not redst 
their united appesJSy and one afternoon we set out 
for the beach. 

Major Draper was one of the party, but did not 
intend bathing. The ladies and gentlemen went 
into their respectiye dressing-rooms, and I could 
not help but laugh at the flgtwe I out Bed Zonaye 
pants, blue jacket, and white skuU-cap, with red, 
white and blue tassels. 

I shrank frt>m exhibiting myself in that cos* 
tume, but the girls looked out^ and there were no 
gentlemen around yet,, so we made a diye for the 
water. 

Oh, how refreshingly cool it felt I and I thought 
how foolish I had been to deny myself so great a 
luxury just for a whim. The girls wwe most of 
them capital swimmers, and wey attempted to 
learn me the rudimenta, but I begged to be left 
alone to enjoy myself in my own way ; so they 
swam off like a regiment of mermaids. 

I heard a teirible splaahing, and supposed the 

Sntlemen were coining. I put up my hand to 
iten the little cap on more securely, when off 
slipped the diamond engagement-ring into the 
water. 

I stooped to catch it^ as I saw it alowly rfnk to 
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the bottom. I ought to hare known better, bnt 
diamonds irere being carried awaj from my grasp, 
and bad I not prettj- nearlj- bartered my $otU for 
them? 

I lost my balance, and a large breaker dashint 
orer me, bewildered me still more, and off I 
floated. I felt myself going dovm—-L thouqhl to 
death — and it flashed uirough mj mind toat it 
were better so ! Then down a^ain—and the whole 
of m J past life was Tiridly pamted and held np to 
view. 

I was oBhafMd of it, even in that critical condi- 
tion. I 8aw« too, diamonds and precious stones, 
and a macnifioent house with its Iregal fomiture, 
tropical plants in the well-filled conservatory, 
birds and books, and— Colonel Eastman, old. and 
ugly, and gouty, no love or svmpathy lifffating 
up his face ; ana on the other side was mv Cearf s 
desire. Major Philip Draper, with his fine soul- 
beaming eyes, full of affection and appreciation, 
with open amis, begging me to come to him. 

Just then an arm was around me, and I was 
borne along to the beach. Btraase to sar^, I was 
not wholly unconscious, yet weak and raint. I 
felt passionate kisses pressed to my lips and e^iL 
and every endearing word in the langufl«e lavished 
upon me. A little bend in the river had hidden 
my mirtkap £rom view, and so we were alone. 
He placed his hand on mv heart to see if there 
were any pulsations, and then I ventured to look 
at him. 

" Thank God 1'' said he, <<you are stiU aUve." 
Thank God. that you have saved me \" I re- 
^^^^* My diamondB are gone, and I am «o 

"Will yon be mine, Marie— mine f&rtvwf* 
said he. with a beseeching look from the depths 
of bis darling eyes. 

Yes, I wW' said I, repeating softly a verse 
firom a favorite poem : 

** Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my Idngt 
Thoa 4oet enter, love-ermied, nd hen 

attest an gknilledl Bole kmdly. 
Tenderly, over tliy Ungdom fldr i 
for we that love, oh, we love so blindly I 
^ PMIp, my ldng r» 

Oh, how strong I felt in a few moments I Weslth 
and position were nothing now. Philip walked 
with me to the dressing-room, and there left me 
to go to the hotel to change his wet garments. 
My only trouble now was that he might have taken 
oold. 

In a few moments the pertv missed me, and 
oame hurrying in to see where I was. 

<*lsnH your headache better, Marie f 

" Entirely gone !*' said I, gayly. 

Colonel sastman hoped I should be induced to 
bathe often. It had acted like a charm. 

"Colonel Eastman," ssid I, as we walked back 
to the hotel, "our diamond engagement-ring is 
floating out with the relenttess ode to the ocean ; 
and I think our betrothal may as well float to' sea 
with it I wish you every possible happiness: 
but my first attempt at sea-bathing has resulted 
in the loss of the ghttering tvpe of our union, and 
the severing of every tie which bound us.*' 

" But,* mv dear Marie," he exclaimed, in aston- 
ishment, can prooure another ring a thousand 
times huidsomer than that!" 

" Not for fTM, Colonel Eastman ! Find some 
one next time who lovu yon not alone for your 
wealth and position, but fbr fowr$«^fJ* 

I was quite in doubt whether that were possible, 
but wished to convinee him that was all / had 
ever oared for him. 

" Let us part friends, colonel;" and I extebded 
my hand. 

Me drew back, as if deeply insulted. 

'*I despise' your friendabip, Marie Gardagton. 



That infernal mijor has had a band in this boai- 

ness." 

" You are perfectly right iher$^ ooloneL I thank 
God that he was sent here to open my eyes to the 
horrible sin I was about to perpetrate! Good- 
evening, colonel ; vou have my best wishes." 

I met Will Barker in the halL He whispered 
to me: 

"I know*all about it. Come to my room* 
Draper's bandage is displaced, and Sis bias tried, 
and so have I, but we can't do anything with the 
confounded thing, and the doctor is nowhere 
round. He sajrs you understand it." 

I flew up-sturs, and there was a second edition 
of the same performance which occurred the first 
day I met him, only the wound was not bleeding, 
and my hero not famt. 

We kept him quite still for a few days, and his 
recovery after that was most marvelous. 

We were married, and went to the front, and 
there I unflinchingly bandased many poor fellows' 
limbs, and earned for mys^ a warm place in the 
hearts of our soldiers. 

My major was never afterward wounded. 



Adventures of 



Philips. 



Ox Monday, the 9d of October, 1667, Captain 
John Hawkins, of famous memo^ry, hoisted his 

etnnant on board of the shipJesus, with Robert 
arret for sailing-master. Witii mm went five 
other ships— the Jlinion, Captain Hampton ; the 
William and John. Captaiti Bolton; tne Angal, 
the Swallow, oaptatns' names forgotten in sixteen 
years' miserv ; and last, not least by any means, 
the Judith, Captain Francis Drake. 

Thej were to go the ronnd then so oommon, 
to the west coast of Africa, and so across on the 
northeast trades to America. The object of Cap- 
tain Hawkins was first and principally negroes. 

Accordingly, having rendesvoused at the Caoa- 
ries, thev departed for the ooast of Guinea. 

Here the negroes were, aa usualf at war a^song 
one another, sod Sir John Hawkins assisted one 
side, and, after a little sharp practice on the part 
of one of the ne^ kings, got as many as five 
hundred slaves, with whion he sailed away. 

With very slow sailing, but prosperous for those 
times, they made St Domingo, and were sailing 
and trading about till Msj, meeting with consif 
erable opposition from the opanianu, who lookad 
on them as interlopers, and were eridently afraid 
of them, but with no open violence until they 
came to Kio de la Haoha, where the governor poa- 
itively refused to have anything to oo with them. 
As it was absolutely Beoessary that they should 
have provisions, the:|r assaulted that governor, 
and took his town, with a loss of two men ; after 
which a peaoeable trade was made up, and they 
sold two hundred of their negroes (which unhappy 
wretches must by this time have been festering 
under hatches for four months). After whioJi, 
ssiHag northward, they encountered a nle of 
wind 08" Florida, which n^e them take r«uge at 
Yera Crus in an evil hour. 

Here they were suddenly att a cke d by a large 
Spanish fleet. The fight went fiercely on ftom 
ten in the morning tiU dark. As the swift night 
oame down, Drake and Hawkins managed to dn^w 
away with their only remaining ships-^e Minion 
and the Judith — carrying as many of the crews of 
the other ships as they oould, in their dire necea- 
sity. cram on board. 

They got to sea on the morning of the 26th of 
September, and were at once caught by a gide of 
wind firom the north, in which the overburaenad 
Minien got separated from the Judith. AfiUrs 
began to look moie and more serious, ao uat 
many went inoUned to give tl^emaelves u^ as pria- 
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onera to the Spaniards, to avoid perisbins of bun- 

gtT. The ship bad nearly three crews in ner (two 
ondred and fifty men), and bad been driren to 
sea suddenly, and without preparation; food 
failed, and in their agony they ate bidea, oata, 
dOffS, mice, rats, parrots, and monkeys. 

This went on for ten days, till on the lOtb of 
Ootojl>er, finding themselves near Panuoo, at the 
bottom of the bay, and out off' from all hope, can- 
nibalism staring them in the face, a large number 
begged Sir John Hawkins to put them ashore, 
preferring the tender mercies of the Spaniard or 
Indian to certain starvation. 

One-half of the company were landed, not with- 
oat disaster, for the sun was heavy, and somie 
wera drowned, having been inhumimiy forced to 
leap into the sea by Captain Hampton, a mile 
from shore. And so, bidding farewell to the ship, 
ther turned tbdr weary fades to the desolate bush, 
•na started on one of those miserable shore-walks 
whi(^ are among the most melancholy things in 
the history of adventure. 

Thev found ft^sh water, of which some drank 
to soon excess that they were got along with great 
dlffienlty. The ndn was cruel, and the jungle 
dilBealt: and next day they were suddenly set on 
by the Chiobimeca Indians, who, on their first on- 
suMupht, without parley or resistance, killed pi£;ht 
of them. Finding, however, that they were <}uite 
sabmissiTe and unarmed, save tor one cahver, 
they merely stripped those who had colored clothes 
on, quite naked, and directed the company to 
Tampioo. 

The unfortunate men now divided. Part, among 
whom was Miles Philips, went westward under 
one Antony Goddard (quoted to be still living at 
Plymouth rourteen years after) ; part went north- 
ward, under one John Hooper. These divided 
again ; and it is singular that, although only two 
or thrae were killed, no less than twenty-three re- 
mained to be accounted for. They had probably 
become anietlj naturalized. 

Meanwnile. poor Philips and his mates, under 
oommand or Goddard, went westward toward 
Pannco. They were perfectly naked, and the 
weather waa burning; the thorns tore their flesh, 
and the musquitoes stung them until they were 
firantic. They had to beat their way through the 
thorny iungles with cudgels, and the hmpiest 
aeemed to be those who were laid at rest suadenly 
and for ever by the unerring Indian arrow. For 
twehre days they toiled on thus, untiL as one 
would have conceived, life waa scarcely worth 
having on any terms. Yet Hfe was precious, too, 
even with certain slavery, and possible ill-treat- 
ment. Bare,, torn, and bleeding as they were, the 
sound of a min, on the twelfth day. was pleasant 
to them, ana the crowing of a cock immediately 
after ** was no small ioy vnto vs." They had ar- 
rived at the river Panuco, and surrendered to the 
SMoish governor. 

He put the whole of them into a black-hole. 
oalUng them Lutherans and English dogs; fed 
them with boiled maize like hogs ; and when they 
asked for a surgeon for their wounded, offered 
them the hangman. ' On the fourth day they were 
bound two and two, and marched awav toward 
Ifoxico, distant about two hundred and seventy 
miles, guarded by two Spaniards and many In- 
dians. 

The fHars on their road were very kind to them. 
On the second evening, coming to Santa Maria, 
some white friars gave them hot meat, broth, and 
fruit, and clothed them with white baize. The 
black friars at Meititlan also were exceedingly 
to them, giviqg them shirts, and acting luce 
Li. -lians in every way. 

i.i Mexico thev were for a time treated kindly, 
bui ore long evil times began again. Although 
•et to no work, they were kept straitly in pt-ison, 



and so nearly starved, in spite of one Robert 
Sweeting, a renegade, whose rather had married a 
Spaniard, and who helped them, that in despera- 
tion they determined to break out, and by that 
means incur death or gain freedom. 

They were a hundred strong still, and seemed 
to have no difficulty at all in getting away ; but 
the night was dark, it rained terribly, and they 
had no guide, and wandered they knew not 
whitheiv-Dut, unluckily, quite in the wrong direc- 
tion, for at daybreak they found themselves close 
to Mexico, and were at once recaptured. 

They were threatened with death, but it was not 
inflicted ; they were ordered to the garden of the 
Viceroy, and great must have been their surprise 
when they met there the gentlemen who had oeen 
given as nostages by Sir John Hawkins and Cap- 
tain Barrety the master of the Jesus. Here they 
worked for four months, with only two sheep 
among the hundred of them, and two halfpenny 
loaves for each man. At the end of this time it 
was announced that any Spanish gentleman who 
desired \o have an Englisnman, might do so on 
the mere condition of having him forthcoming at 
one month's notice. The Spanish gentlemen 
flocked into the garden, and carried them off with 
the greatest rapidity. 

They were finally handed over to the Inquisition, 
and condemned to various numbers of \ashes and 
terms of years in the esXleys, 

" And inen was I, ifiles Philips, called, and was 
adjudged to serve in a monasteiy five years, wear- 
ing a San Benito all the time.'' 

Most of them, after a time, having abjured 
their religion ana being hopeless of escape, gave 
up ererything. and taBng wives, in some cases 
nch ones, setued down comfortably as citizens of 
Spain. These were but little watched or annoyed, 
their wives and their wealth being considered as 
sufficient hostages for their not running away. 

Miles Philips^ however, could not make up 
his mind to marry and settle, but still looked for- 
ward, however distantly, to escape. 

AfUr Drake's dash at Acapulco, Miles waa taken 
to the coast, and made an attempt to get away, 
but was thrown into prison with bolts on his legs. 

The criminals, with whom he lay for three 
weeks, had some of them known him, and would 
pinch themselves of their victuals to give some, 
out of kindness and compassion, to him. One of 
them was more than fHendly, for, having a friend 
who came often to the grate, he caused him to get 
Miles wine, and to buy him a knife for two dol- 
lars, with a file in the back of it. And a happy 
man was I," says he, when I slipped it into my 
boot." However, in four days, he was taken out 
trom the prison, and being fitted with a set of new 
leg-irons, made " with a bar between the shackles," 
and his hands also being manacled together, 
was cast into a wagoUj one of a train of sixty, for 
transportation to Mexico. 

Hefound, to his great surprise and delight, that 
he could slip his h^dcufis on and off as he chose. 
So whenever the men were most busy, and the 
wagon made most noise, he had his hands free^ 
and was working away with his file at the irons, 
which by degrees he worked through, and lay free 
in his wagon, waiting his opportunity. 

It came in this way : his wagon, which waa the 
first of all, broke a wheel at the bottom of a very 
steep hiU. Then, while night was falling, and hi 
driver entertaining himself in a public-bouse, and 
most of the wagoners gone away, he slipped off 
into the bush, carrying his fetters in his hand, 
and found himself fm, but for a great collar 
around his neck. His broken irons he put into a 
bush and covered with moss, and fled away south 
through the dark forest. 

When morning arose, and he could see whan 
he was, he saw high mountains to tilie norUi, wxtb 
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great fires on them, an<f verj soon came upon 
some Indians, who were hanting deer. Havins 
told them the tale of his escape, they sympathized 
profoundly with him, assisted him to file ofi^ the 
ring round his neck, and willingly guided him to 
Jalapa, at that time an Indian town, and safe. 
Here he staid three days, on account of sickness. 

With some of the gold which was quilted in his 
doublet he bought a horse for six dollars, and still 
held south as he was directed. He had not gone 
six miles, before be overtook a gray friar, to 
whom he told his tale, and of whom he begged 
direction. The worthy friar not only gave nim 
that, but his company for three days, during 
which he took him to Indian houses only. As he 
went on among these Indians, he collected from 
among them in three days no less than twenty 
dollars. All this he freely jgave to Miles Philips, 
who. bidding him farewell^ turned his horse's 
head southward toward Guatemala, on the 
Pacific. 

He followed an unfrequented route, leading him 
chiefly, if not entirely, among Indians, to a point 
where Central America narrows suddenlr to a 
width of only two hundred miles. There, having 
provided himself with provisions, he started, ana 
in twelve days reached Porto GaballoB, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and dismissing his Indian guides, went 
down to the haven, where there were ships dis- 
char;^g Canary wine. 

Gomg on board one of them, he had some difli- 
culty in setting the captain to take him. But in 
the end Miles's word was taken, and the bargain 
was struck for sixty dollars to Spain. 

At Havan^ he was hired at once as a soldfer in 
the Ein^ of Spain's fleet. The fleet was of tiiirtv- 
seven sail, ana of enormous value, but not one nt 
to fight except tiie admiral's, beins all very deeply 
laden, and badly appointed. Tney kept away 
very far northeast, to avoid the French fleet at 
the Azores ; and, after a very bad passage, made 
St. Lucar, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir. 



It was bv the merest accidenL or, to speak more 
correctly, by the merciful eoodness of God, that 
he did not end his miserable days in the Inquisi- 
tion alter all. His being an Engushman had oeen 
discovered, though he knew it not; and he heard 
one of the crew tell the master so. Miles watched 
till the master was asleep, and then, slipping^ down 
by the chains into a Uttle boat, hauled himself 
ashore by the cable, and casting the boat adrift, 
set off for Seville by land. 

He took instant service with a weaver, and plied 
his old trade in the most diligent fashion, never 
stirring abroad. Part of the gossip of the shop 
was about a certain Englishman wno had come 
home in the fleet, and had escaped, and the search 
there was for him. "Hal" cried Miles Philips, 
casting his shuttle the while, one may fancy, with 
a vicious and emphatic orthodoxy, the Lutheran 
dog I I would I might know him ; surely I would 
present him to the Holj House.'^ So for three 
months he wove, and having now eot his waoes, he 
bought an entire suit of new ciothea, and went 
to St. Lucar, where he had heard of an Enalish 
ship. 

He asked the captain for a passage, confiding to 
him that he was one of Sir John Hawkins's men. 
but the captain dared not take him. • He beeged 
him to go back again. And so poor Philips, miv- 
ing heard his mother-tonffue after so long, 
went weeping over the side, nack into ci^tivity ; 
and, in hopes of some change apparently, enlisted 
in the kind's gallevs. 

It was a nappy thing to have done, for it brought 
deliverance uter alL Being at Minorca the very 
next Christmas^ he found an English ship ; and 
warned by previous experience, deceived the cap- 
tain by telhng him that he had been in Spain two 
years to learn the langua^. The captain gave 
him a passage^ and after sixteen years' absence, 
he saw the cfifis of Swansce. and uie brown, roll' 
ing hills of Hampshire ana Dorset, eatering roola- 
Harbor, February, 1582. 




ADVENTUBZa OF VILB8 PHTUPS.— Xn^ XEBTIirG WITH TKB GRAT F&IA&. 
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LnzuB 'Bm.^^FajAer mM n/AtoUi Aim oakik me tmolin^, io i come Aere." 



FaaoKD pcJitopcwD Bowing to dicmnguiioM. 

If a man gets «p ir%m the da j brsolcf^ can h« 
be said to have a whole day before him ? 

Aji H>otbeoar7 lately seat in a bfll to a wid<^. 
whieh ran tbua : *'To earing your husband until 
he died, etc 

Ak old lady on a train, not tu from Lafkyette, 
bearing the brakeemaa sing out. <*Babank's 
Oat r sailed to the door« and asked, he hart 
machV 

A oouvTBT editor's sole editorial in one week's 
issoe was that. *< If anything will make a inan 
feel JolCT aboos the heaort, it is to talk rehret to a 
^r of aky-oolored eyes, moonlight^ in a dorer 

'* What makes yoa so glnm, Tom ?" 

*<0h, I liaye had to endore a sad trial to my 
foelfags.- 

** What on earth was Hr 

'*Why, I iiad to tie on a mttj girl^ bonnet 
while her ma was looking on.^ 

Thi last thing <mt in newspaper obitaary 
notioee we And in the Philadelphia Ledger, where 
the parents of a three-yearK>ld boy lamented 

•* AB within this home is lonely, 
Emy one is sad to-day ; 
For oar darling little toady 
Has fivefer passed away* 
«J)ariing little toa4j " i« new and good* 



Tneas^ "has a eontemptlbr another birds." 
The owl, noweyer, is more oontemptoons stfll ; he 
hoots at ererything. 

**I KOFB this hand is not coanterfeit," said a 
lover, as he was toying with his sweetheart*s 
hand. 

The best way to find oat is to ring it,** was 
the reply. 

A wABTtTTP lady of Ohicago thus sums op three 
years* experience of married life : 

"The first year my hosbsnd called me < dear,* 
the seeond year *Mrs. A.,' and the third year 
* old sorrel top.' The last I coaldn't stud, and 
sned fbr a £Toree." 

And she got it. 

A FEW days alter the marriage of a AMUonable 
yonng lady, a school oompanionjoalled opon her, 
and was sarprised to find so many servants abont 
the hoase. 

** Why, Hary,*' said she, " what in the nune of 
sense have yoa so many servanta abont yoa for ?" 

*< Oh," replied madam, " we have no more than 
we want There is bat one cook, one chamber- 
maid, two honsemaids, one honsekeeper, and— a 
— child's niurse. I am sare there are none too 
many." 

"Ha! ha!" laoghed her friend; "what do yon 
want with a child^ narse ?" 

" Well, we haven't any immediate nse for her ; 
bat then, when we were married, Oharles said wa 
wonld need one, and yoa know it is not always 
best to leave thiiigs ^til the Ust moment.** 
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SlBigmas, Cliarades, Btc 

1. 

I AM thinking of a word ; onto 70a it shall be 

told: 

It is what joa wish to keep when troubled with 
a cold. 

To this, bj waj of head, pat on another letter; 
The word is not improred; it is worse instead of 
better, 

So add one to the iaiL See there; with ease jon 
view it. 

It makes it nicer now — ron ask a man to do it ; 
Yes, ask him, if you p'lease; he'll do it if he 
choose. 

But do not be surprised should he rigidly refuse. 
Another letter add, and bitter your remorse is. 
To learn, when you can't guess : 'tis something 

done to horses. 
One other letter fix, and certainly you'll find 
It makes a man of merit of a most amusing kind. 
Well, now, the meaning change. Tour faith it 

must not falter; 
You'll see a man at work with horse tied up in 

halter. 

Add still another letter, and presently 'twill teach 
That of the last two fellows it will make some 

more of eaeh. 
Initial letter change. The men, you see, have 

fled. 

And in their place you find appendages instead. 
Once more put on another head, yoirll find it if 
you try, 

What a lover does when languishing he bids his 
girl good-bye. 

2. 

Sqvakb Wobos. 
An Indian serpent; fabulous giants; a fox's 
tail; to prosecute again; what ttie best cigars 
produoe. 

8. 



To deceive : to cut in two ; ft girl's name ; to 
ward off; oool shelters. 

4.— DOITBLB AoBOsno. 
Mv finals are classed among my initials, and vet 
my bftials are very often played with my finals. 

1. WKh this skill in a high degree, 
Trapeze-performers you win see. 

2. Stranae land of Job. in coffee ever first, , 
That Mahomet, the false prophet, nursed. 

3. Seek this at home : it never thinks, 'tis true, 
Bui it reflects, as you will surely do. 

4. All comes to this, each trouble and each care, 
What we most prise, and what we well can 

spare. 

6. In solving this charade, may you have this ; 
Unless you do, then you are sore to miss. 

6.— Woman's Aob. 
Shakespeare speaks of seven _^ 
Woman's life nas many stages ; 
To old age none will make pretence^ 
Their ages all of innocenoe. 
1. One good age to live to see, 

Without it you would frightened be. 

5. Another age is round your bat; 
9. And one beneath your feet the plat; 
4. And one yon see upon your plate; 

6. And one vou drink of ancient date; 
6. And one before you in a roll. 

Not ouite so large as music scroll. 
T. You knew in another age. 

When fluting was in early stage, . 
With the newcnrate— don't deny it- 
It could not be a crime to try it. 
Tou had not then aspired so nigiL 
As diamonds, lace and frippery. 



8. An age when you tried hard to get 
A splendid ducal coronet. 

9. An age set up for rivalry; 

10. A tender age girls Ions to see ; 

11. Another ase goes by ^e train 
Your wedding trousseau doth contain. 

12. An age yon left with smiles and tears. 
Your heart opprest with anxious feai% 
At leaving thus yonc father's door, 
Perhaps to see his face no more. 

For India bound, a blushing bride. 

That parent's hope, and joy, and pride. 
18. When you give over dancing, then 

Another age employs m v pen ; 

Then comes the last saa stase of all 
14. When minds are held in captive thralL 

6.— LOGOOUPB. 

This ripens In gardens ; its name you've oft heard, 
I dare net do more than thus hmt at the word; 
And as it is formed of four letters— no more — 
Let us obristen them thus : Numbers 1, 2, 8, 4. 

Transposed, these four letters four other words 
show— 

A clue to their meanings you'll rather below — 
A plant ; to cut down ; to make msb by degrees; 
And, fourthly, a mimic find out, If you please. 

Remove No. 1, and 'tis found on vour bead: 
Reverse this, a surname appears in its stead; 
Transpose, and a verb's present plural appeals. 
Which, when you've reversed, shows a peHbd of 
years. 

Replace No. 1, and remove No. 2, 
A state of e<|uality comes to your view ; 
Reverse, and equality no longer reisns. 
For straightway yon get a smart Mow for joxa 
pains. 

Replace No. 2, and remove No. 8, 
A small, oft-used word from the liatin you'll see ; 
Rever8e,*and by drapers 'tis sold: then transpose^ 
And a prefix we take from the Latin it shows. 

Replaoe Nb. 8, nd remdve Ne. 4, 
And 10! we are bow where we asarted o&ee more; 
In gardens it grows; then tran^K>se one more 
time, 

And a comical animal closes my ribiyma. 



Sqva^ Words. 

Indispensable to society ; dexterous ; an Eng- 
lish poet; known to cbembts; one ice, trans- 
posea ; an early English saint 



A gift; ■ leader; ataU times; oomes close to; 
a meeting. 

A painter ; one of a mob ; a fruit ; a kind of 
type; to fix, and a man's name; a physician's 
instrument. 

10. — ^DOVBLB AoBosno. 

The initials; read downward, mve one of the most 
important enterprises of the age ; 

The finals, read downward, name its chief pifh 
meter and inaugnrator. 

1. Like what it lies in, as it goes. 

2. Costs nothing, everybody knows. 
8; Yourself tO' these' and those. 

4. She cries, in tears, amid her woes. 
6. A flower that grows. 

6. Off it flies, as The wind blows. 

7. Elsewhei«, I suppose. 

8. Accept it not from friends nor fbet. 
2. This the ioe was, when it firote. 

10. Tb0 thcoae of Eiiglaad» be arosa. 
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11. 

Ht first is in satin, but not in lace; 
K J second is in familj, but not in race ; 
K7 third is in learn, bat not in teach ; 
M7 fourth is in words, but not in speech ; 
Kj fifth is in silver, but not in sold ; 
Mj sixth is in ancient, but not m old ; 
lij seventh is im cards, but not in dice ; 
lAj eighth is in daintj, but not in nice ; 
)ij mfith is in second, but not in third* 
whole is a new commercial word. 

12. 

If 7 first is iound in wood and dell, 
And 7et, in crowded mart as well. 
Sometimes m7 second gives delisht ; 
Oft strikes with terror and afirighi. 

3f7 whole's a fiower of loTel7 hae, 
Tbai lifts its head to morning view ; 
'Tie sung b7 poets great and smalL 
Fm sure 70UII now the name recall. 

18.— HiDDKV Cinn. 
CKre me a bit of liver on a plate for Chloe. 
Dear papa, can we renew Arkwrighf s Hfe to- 
night? My hat is almost napless : I want a new 
one Terr much* Imogene Vary's :Ui health from 
day to aa7. 

14.— LOGOOBIPB. 

Whole, I am an animal, feminine ; behead me, 
I am a verb ; restore and enrtail* I spoil ; trans- 
pose, I am an animal, masculine gender. 

1& — DOUBLB AcBosno. 
My initials, as temperance leotnren show, 
Do m7 sad finals among high and low. 

1. On my initials this is often spent 

2. In this the rich their sold will bear. 

5. A British tribe that servile knee ne'er bent 
4. Renoancing all life's joys and care. 

6. Seal of aflfecuon. type of bliss, . 
Merited by all wno can discover this. 

16. 

Squakb Woans. 

Heard, bnt not seen; a piece of money; an 
eminenoe: barel7. 

ir. 

It oomes from above; a digit; not often; to 
fiHi07. 

18.— PiCTOBIAL DOUBLB AOROmO. 




Answkbs to Charades, Enigmas, Etc., di 

FSBRUABr NUIIBBR. 

1. Electric telegraph. 2. Sidewalk. 8. Esther, 
ether, 'there, here, her, be. 





4. 






5. 
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9. 



W A T S 
▲ SORB 
T O P B B 
B B P T 
S B R T S 



O A L B 8 

A O A T ■ 

L A T H B 

B T H E R 

B B B R 8 



B R A H D 

B o y B R 

A y I B 

H B O K 8 

D B B 8 T 



10. Roach, shad, cod, herring, tnrbot, baj^beU 11. 
Read, mead, road, rend, reiQ. IS. Leeds, Dover. 
18. Con-cat-e-nation (concatenation). 14. Cream, 
bream, dream. 



16. 


16. 


ir. 


A so V 


A 


P astora L 


L ato H 


AH* 


Harikarl 


E me U 


P A T B 8 


Trip 


X eromym M 


L A T B R A L 


H aUo 


A b B 


AN.TBLOFB8 


I nco G 


N and 


A R D 8 B 


S imila R 


D amse L 


A P P L B 


I tali A 


E pho D 


T B A 


S orea M 


B oche T 


8 




18. 


19. 


80. 


B L D B R 


TRAMP 


H ir B 


L I B B 


R P B R 


■ A Y B X 


D I V B 8 


A P P L B 


▼ B R * 


B R B X I 


M B L T 8 


H B R y B 


R B 8 I V 


P R B 8 T 


B H T B R 



81. Bertha, Edith, Caleb, Irene, Ida. 98. Missis- 
sippi, Alabama 88. Tweed, weed. Dee. 84. Busy- 
body. 85.— 1. Chest; 8, Eyelids; 8, Knee-caps; 
4, Drums (of the ears) ; 6, Feet ; 6, Nails ; 7, Soles ; 
8, Muscles ; 9, Palms ; 10, Temples ; 11, Pupils ; 
18, Calves; 18, Hairs (hares); 14, Veins (vanes); 
15. Insteps (inn-steps) ; 16, Two lips (tulips) ; 
n. Tongue: 18, FaUte (palette); 19, V^rms ; 
20, Ribs ; 81, Tendons (ten dons). Ht, Rite, 
pigeon, crane, goose, swallow, owl, wran, parrot, 
guU. 

87. 88. 89. 



B L I V D 

L o y B R 

I y O R T 

H B R y B 

D R T B R 

80. 



D A O A 
ALIAS 

I y I 

A I R O 
A 8 O T 



R B 8 B D 

B T H B R 

8 H A B B 

H B R T 8 

» R B 8 8 



I A GO, AKKA, GNAT, OAtS. 



Tbe expression white4iyered," had its origin 
in the auspices taken by the Oreeks and Romans 
before the battle, in which the examination of the 
liver and entrails of the victim formed an essential 
part If the liver were the usual shape, and of a 
Dlood-red color, the omen was fayoraole; if palo 
or livid, it was an aogury of defeat The transi- 
tion from the victim to the inquirer was easy; 
and a dastard leader, likely to sustain disgrace, 
was called a man of a wUte liver." 
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oanrG to tob bupvxb.— thb vajbbb past ov obbaxioh oLAiKnio xeub 



HxBi ifl ft moth«r-lii-Uwof *t leMt two-hiuib«ad 
power : A man whose home ie in Wisoonsltt haa 
been working at Negaimee^ Mioh., for some 
monihf. A week or 00 sinoe he wm taken dan- 
geroQBlj aiok. He aent for his wife to oome at 
oooe and oare fbr him. Now, the wife'a mother 
ia alok, too, and ahe sent this dispatch to her 
langoiahinf hxuihand: *<I>ear Tim, mother ia 
eiek: loairtleaTeher. Do the beet 70a oaa. If 
yon oie, aend your body home." 

"FrauBV won't tfe." Won't they? JDoet a 
fashionable woman'a flgnra* teli the trath ? 



Bom absoid stories hsTO been told of [ 
thinking alqnd. The ibUowing story is told^by 
one of the Begittrars of the Ooitrt of Ohanoery of 
a great OhanoeUor : *' A barrister, whom he had 
not previonaly heard, was retained to arsne 
before him. The ooonael was a man of abQity, 
but began in a Ter7 oonftiaed, floondering man- 
ner. Lord Ohanoelior : * What a fool the man 
ia r After a whUe he got more ooUeoted. Lord 
OhanoeUor : * Ah I not andh a fbol aa I thought.' 
FtauJly. he qnite reooyered bunsell and proceeded 
admirably. Lord Ohanoelior: VEgadI It is I 
that was the fooL'" 




OOnO TO TB£ 8UFFSB.«-THX BTIBRIB glX<— 
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Laut BiLBBiB.— " Ikum your head ctr." 

LoTB^ioK Youth.—** JMMit miM, you haoe hartud U ainady.'* 



A imr 8tjl« of surgery is in ▼ogne in Yermoni. 
The Montpelier Argtu says : ** wedneidaT of the 
week before list a danffhter of Mr. AUara, of 8(. 
JobBsbnrj, bad her toDffne sptit so badlj that it 
had to be sewed up by falling srom a fenoe. 

OnKLB in old times didn't behave better than 
they do now-a-days. Eren the Old Testalhent 
tells how Bath foUowed the Boaa aronnd. 



Joes BixuNOS says that opera mnsio don*t hare 
any more effect on him than castor oil would on a 
grayec image. 

« Shall I help yoo to alight?* said a yonn« 
gentleman, addressing a bonneing oonniry girl, 
who was preparing to Jnmp from a carriage in 
front of hlfl office. " Thank yon, sir," sweetly re- 
plied the girl, " bni I do not smoke." 




OAJfOKBOUS. 

One way of yetUng through (he vxni(JL 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

When doei an IriehioAn most resembla a 
Sootohman? Why, when he's kilt entirely. 

'*ToT7 ought to be ashamed 1" was the reply of 
ft Oape l£ay belle to a literary gentleman who 
asked her ir she had erer read ^nToong's Night 
Thonghts." 

MisTAEXN Identitt.— "Prisoner, why did yon 
follow the man, and beat and kick him so shame- 

fQlly?** 

*' I am sorry, yonr honor, I was a little dmnk, 
and I thought it was my wife." 

An old market woman accosted two gentle- 
men in Qoincy Market, Boston, one day, with tbe 
following negative inquiry : Ctontlemen, yon 
ha'n*t none on yon seen nothing ol no snnn box 
nowhere round here no time to-day with no snuff 
init, haVtye?" 

Om the occasion of a tax-ooUeotor making hia 
appearance, Hook immediately said : 
** Here comes Mf . Wynter. surveyor of taxes ; 
I advise yoa give him whatever he axes, 
And that, too, without any nonsense or flum- 
mery. 

For though his name's Wynter, hia actions are 
summary.** 

A WBiTEB in a Virginis pat)er tells a pleasantly 
characienstic story of John Bandolph. Mr. Ran- 
dolph was enj?aged to Miss , a very beautiftil 

young Yirgioian, who liv«d near the Bandolph 

{>laoe. Otk; day the lover was seen to quit the 
ady's reBidenco in what might be described as a 
"state o^ miiad." It turned out that the father of 
the lady ha i proposed thtit Mr. Randolph should 
settle a sum ot money upon che bride, whereupon 
the spirited lover remarl ked: 

"It is not my purpose to purchase. When I 
desire to purchase. I shall go to the cheapest 
market— I shall go to Africa.*^ 

How IS this for a scene in church? The place 
is a sacred edifice in Bath, Mame. The pew u 
crowded. The sermon is long. A reepectable 
citizen goes to sleep. In close proximity to him 
is a lady. The proacher was in the midst of the 
closing prayer, when tbe slumberer astoDished 
the congregation by grunting in a tone of com- 
plaint : ** Come, come, Sarah ! lay along : don't 
crowd so ! Lay over 1 lay o ?er l^* Sarah, wno was 
fortunately in the pew also, never for a moment 
lost her presence of mind, tut administered a 
timely poke with her pirasol, which awakened her 
dormant lord, and prevented any further remarks 
on his part. A waroing to sleepv auditors or long- 
winded preadiers—no matter wnioh. 

A Bnrr to Gbtjxblebs.— What a noisy world 
this isl" croaked an old frog, as he squatted on 
the margin of the pool. "Do you hear those 

Seese, bow they scream and hiss ? What do ihey 
oitibr?*' 

** Oh, just to amuse themselves," answered a 
little field-mouse. 

*^ Presently we shaD have the owls hooting ; '■ 
what is that for?" 

** It's the music they like the best," said the 
mouse. 

*<And those grasshopperB^ they can't go home 
without grinding and chirpmg ; why do they do 
that?" 

<* Oh, they're so happy, they can't help it," said 
the mouse. 

" You'll find excuses for all; I believe you don't 
understand music, so jou like the hideous noises." 

" Well, friend, to be honest with you," said the 
mouse, " I don't greatly admire any of them ; but 
they are all sweet in my ears, compared with the 
constant croaking of a uog," 



How to ke«p your head dear— Share your hair 
in LacoDia, N. H., speaking of tbe 



thmness of the hay crop, said : ** The grasshop- 
pers have all got lame trying to jump from one 
Dlade of grass to another." 

A Westtebn editor was serenaded, and in the 
next issue of his paper complimented the serenad- 
ing party on their ** judicious taste in the isele<v 
tion of pieces." He was informed by a hstener, 
after the publication, thAt they had plajed the 
"Bogue's March." 

A 8TOBT is told of two travelers who were 
assigned to tbe same bedroom in a crowded hotel. 
Before retiring one of them knelt down to pray, 
and confessed a long catalogue of sins. On ris- 
ing from his knees he saw bis fellow-traveler, 
vaUse in hand, going out of the door/ and ex- 
claimed: What's the matter? What's up?" 
••Oh, nothing," was the reply, **only Tm not 
going to risk mvself with such a scamp as yon 
confess yourself to be." 

Touivo Sutton was the son of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and was too hot-tempered for a 
Bishop's boy. One day he went mto Saunders & 
Otley^ shop, very angry at not having receiyed 
'some books he had oidered. He ••blew," in- 
deed, until one of the partners intimated to him 
that nis language was past endurance. •• I dont 
know who you are," was the answer, '*but I don't 
want to annoy vou persoDally, as you miy not be 
tbe one in fault ; it's your confounded house that 
I blame. You may be Otley or you may be Sann^ 
ders. If you are Saunders, d— Otley ; if yon aie 
Otley, d~ Saunders ; I mean nothing personal to 
you.'' 

The*N. T. Emresa tells a new story about Qen. - 
Butler. While ne was in command at NewOiv 
leans he rather forced the oath of allegiauoe on a 
confederate officer who was very ill. Atter taking 
the oath the confederate asked Butler : 

*< Ain't I as good a0nion man as you now, Gen- 
eral?" 

••Yes, if you lire up to that oath," rejoined 
Ben. 

•'And I can abuse the South as loud as the 
worst of you?" inquired the officer. 

** To your heart's content," replied the Beauty. 

"Well, then. General," added the sick man, 
rising in bed, and • fixing ' Butler's one eye with 
liis two, ••If you and I bad that d—d old rebel, 
Lee, in our hands, wotUdn^l toe sUaL his ^rcUcK /" 

The oathtaker got foardays in tbe guardhouse, 
but he said he was satisfied with the price he 
paid for it. 

A JOLLT young fellow named Corcoran, when 
he arrived in this country, some years since, 
propounded a puzzle to a gruff old clerk in the 
New York City Hall, which is believed to have 
shortened that official's days. Corcoran went up 
to the office for his •• first pa^rs." The deputy 
was a serious old chap, who, without ever looking 
up, proceeded to put tbe formal iuterrogatories : 

•• What's your name ?" he demanded* 

••John Corcoran." 

••Your age?" 

••Twentv-one." 

«• What nativity?" 

••Well, that's what bothers me. Fll tell yow, 
and may be you can make it out. My father was 
Irish, my mother English, and I was bom on a 
Dutch brig, under the French flag, in Flemish • 
waters. Now, how is it ?" 

The old elerk looked up aghast, shoved Ml 
spectacles on his brow and slowly made answer : 

'• Young man, your nativity and that of your 
Saviour are th^ only ones which ever puzzlea 
me," 
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At the fanenl of the Dnke of WelUfigton, * 
little child was standing with her mother at Lord 
Ashbnrton's window, to see the fnneral fro by. 
She made no remark until the Dnke's horse was 
led by, the saddle empty, and the boots reyereed 
in the stirraps, when she looked up into her 
mother's flMe and said : 

"MamnuL when we die will there be nothing 
lAft of us bat onr boots?" 

The rector of Wootton Bassett was the happy 
husband of a wife very lady-like and very lovely, 
but very deaf. There was a dinner party at the 
rector's; the ladies had risen and gone to the 
drawing-room. A Mr. Haie.one of the gentle- 
men, followed them before his companions, and, 
chancing to enter the room very quietly, a lady 
behind whom he stood and whom ne baa enter- 
tained at dinner observed to the rector's deaf and 
]ad]^-like wife fnot knowing, of course, who was 
behind her) : " What a very agreeable man Mr. 
Hare is.'* The hostess thoaght it was her room 
and not her compdny that shohad heard praised, 
so she answered " Yes, and so warm and oom- 
Itortable of a Winter's night." 

DuBHoa the prevalence of the high wind in the 
earlv pvt 6(f the week, a grocer's clerk in a sn- 
Vurbaoi town, while on nis route delivering goods, 
had occasion to stop for a while in front of a ous- 
iomer'e houte. Daring his absence mde Boreas 
took the cushion to his wagon and sent it epin- 
ning** where the woodbine twinetb," or there- 
abouts. On his return a young lady who had wit- 
nessed his loss called out to him, ^* Mr. , the 

thing you sit down on has blown away." The 
young man took in the situation at a glance and 
nmnediately proceeded to take measures to re- 
cover *'the thing he sits down on." We have 
read of winds svong enough to blow a man's 
head oil^ but this gust exceeds anything we have 
yet heard of. 

A jxAi^ons representative of the Toung Men's 
Christian Association was a few days ago drum- 
ming up recruits for the " neon prayer-meeting." 
On the street he met Mr. , now residing out- 
side the city h'mits. The representative of the 
Young Men's Christian Association accosted him, 
and the followiug conversation ensued : 

** I>o you reside in the city, Mr ?" 

" No, sir; I life in the country." 

'*We have a prater meeting around here, and 
would be gla^ to have friends from the country 
meet with us. Will you come ?" 

"A prayer-meeting 

" Yes, sir ; oome in and get a blessing." 
"No, you dont ; you can't come any of your 
confidence games on i^^j^irr 



At the sale of Auber^Mcts, whloh was recently 
held in Paris, the portraits of Charles de Beriot 
and his wife. La Malibran ^both sketched by 
Horace Yemet>-were eagerly bidden for by two 
persons. The portraits had been presented to 
Auber by M. and Mme. Beriot, and when Beriot 
followed Malibran to the sprave their son wrot^ to 
the comnoser, asking if ne would allow him to 
have these two precious souvenirs ; but the letter 
remained unanswered^Auber was unpardonable 
at times. At the sale, as we have Baia, two per- 
sons, one of whom was the comic singer, Berthe- 
lier, were hotly outbidding each other until the 
portraits were finally knocked down to Berthelier. 

'* Ah, Monsieur," said his opponent to him after 
the adjudication, '* how deeply I regret not hav' 
Ing more money at my disposal ; u I had, you 
would not nowjpossess tho^ two mrtraits : mey 
are relics that iwlsued to oflbr to Bsrotb sob.-' 

"What?" cried BertheUer; « why, it is for him 
I bought them; young Beriot is my best friend, 
and 1 was quite exasperated every time I liieard 
you add twenty francs to the bidding." 



Thzbb must be some mistake about this item, 
which we clip from an exchange. It says : 

"The young men at the Wheeling watering- 
places have discarded white vssts. The young 
ladies Use so much oil on their hair that a vest is 
only good for one evening on the piazza." 

A WAiTBB in a village tavern looked in blank 
amazement when a party of New Yorkers asked 
iar a wine card, and protested he knew not what 
they meant. 

'^Well," said one of the party, impatiently, 
"have you any dry Sillery?" 

"I think not," repliea the waiter, promptly, 
"but we have some cold cabbage." 

AsTBB the ba*'^ Preeton Fans, a witty 
Scotch farmer ai> . . hioaBelf by writing a ballad 
upon it, which eo atung one ot the Sngliah offi- 
cers, who had biehaved vexy basely on Ibe occa- 
sion, that he sent the poet a chaUenM to meet 

him at H frr mortal combat. The second 

found the farm 'v with Ms hay fork, to 
whom he deliveiu i nio challenge of the redoubt- 
able hero. The good-natured farmer, turning 
towards him with the agricultural implement, 
cooUy said : " Gang awa* back to Mester Smith, 
and tell him I ha'e nae time to come to H— ~- to 
gi'e him satisfaction, and that if be likes to cocne 
here. TU tak' a look at him, and if I think I can 
fechi him, Fil fccbt him ; and if I think I canna 
fechc him, 111 just do ae he did— 111 rin awa'." 

A Good Retort.— A few days ago a gentleman 
in this dty sent a letter to a friend in Vermont, 
bearing the following superscription : 
To ^, a jolly boy 

In Montpeher, Yermont, doth dwell ; 
The village pride, his country's joy ; 

Too bad for Heaven, too good for H— 11« 
These lines, Oh, Post, I pray thee take 
With all the haste that thou canst make. 
He thought it a good joke on his friend, and 
chuckled over it as a smart thing," until the 
answer came, as follows : 
Post, please give these lines to — — —$ 

You will know bim by his brass ; 
His like on earth has not been seen. 

Since perished Balaam's ass ^ 
fie is known by those nx>st intimate 

To be a poet vain ; 
And lives at No. Street, 

In the City of Portland, Maine. 

He is now anxious to "sell out** and his wife 
adds to bis misery by telling him that " the point 
of the joke is, that it is all true." 

Pitts is a sharp business man ; and when Pitts 
goes into a store to trade he alwaysgets the low-, 
est cash price, and then says: '^WelL IH look 
about, ana if I don't find anvthing thai suits me 
better, I'll call and take this." 

Now, quite lately, Pitts said to himself, " I am 
getting rather 'long in years, and guess FU get 
married.? His business qualities wouldn't let 
him wait, so off he travels, and, calling upon a 
lady friend, opened the conversation by remark- 
ing that he would like to know what she thought 
about his getting married. 

"Oh, Mr. Pitts," she replied, <*that is an alFair 
la which X am not so very greatly iaterested, and 
I prefer to leave it with yourself.'' 

"But," says Pitts, "you are interested; and, 
mydear girl, will you marry me ?** 

The young lady blushea very red, hesitated, 
and, finally, as ]^tts was very well Jbo do in the 

ing in society, she accept^ him ; whereupon the 
matter-of-ftwt Pitts responded, "Well, well, 111 
look about, and if I don^t find anybody that suite 
me better than yoo. 111 come back.** 
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TMx DDmnmo ihook. 

T^aoaBvruh axp AwwaanoMXTE OmAim9om,~-*'Ill cure ttuU fl\ 
Jbel the M otufp w9L give me a pair qf skatee for iMeT (The 
•errioe.) 



, eftSHmig on Grandpa*e \MdL 
ohap does not appreoiato tb| 



Conmir Chrr And Mary are looUng very iimooait 
mad sitting yeir ftur apan wh«n ImiW comet into 
the room Bnt bow oomes Qnj to naTo an ear- 
ring hanging on hie whisker ? 



A FEW days sinoe, a " wee bit of a boy 
ished his mother. Bbe had occasion to chastise 
him slightly for some offecoe he had committed. 
Charley sat yery qnietly in his chair for some 
time afterward, no doubt thinking Terr pro- 
fonndly. At last he spoke out tbns, "Mnzaer. 
I wish pa*d ffet annsser hoosekeeper; rregot 
tired seein' yon round r 

Two SMABT roffnes played a nice game recently 
at the exjpense of a for dealer whose place of bus- 
iness is In Brattle Street. The fellows were in 
the store at the same time, and while one wUe 
negotiating with Uie man in attendance for the 
piurohase of a bat, the other seized a BussiaQ 
sable oape, worth about $75, and let with it. 
**HaB that fellow stolen anyihiuR firom youF 
said the bat buyer, coming to the front of the 
store with the hat he had been exunihing, oh his 
bead. *' Tea,** said the salesman, he has stolen 
a aable oape." think loan catch him," said 
thief Ko. 3, and suiting the action to the word he 
VM gone in a twinkling and nerer came back. 



A woKAir out in Toledo recently went i 

collecting money fqr the benefit of sdldiera*, or- 
phans, bhe got ten dollars, and immediately 
spent it for a bonnet. When the aldemMm intei^- 
Tiewed her she explai^^to him that orphans 
cared Tery - little lor bMi, and th^ could gei , 
along comfortably enough without it, but women 
must hsTS bonnets or perish. The magistrate 
said he neyer looked at it in that light, and ha 
put her in Jail, so that he could haTe time to 
think it OTer. 

Apbrtt good story is tdd of aeitiian of EUi- 
abeth, N. J., who went to the oars on ThanksgiT- 
ing Day to see his daughter ofL Earing secured 
a seat for her, he lef( the oar and went round to 
her window to say a parting word, ^ile he was 
ptssing out, the daughter left the seat to speak 
to a fnend, and at the same time a prim-looldng 
lady who occupied the seat with her moved opto 
the window. Unaware of the imnortant ohange 
inside, our yenerable friend hastily put his faoa 
up to the window, and hurriedly exclaimed: 
(• One more kiss, sweet pet** In another instant 
the point of a blue cotion umbrella caught his 



sedncttre lips, accompanied by the jpas&o 
injunction: *'Scat| you gray-headed; wzelskt* 
He slatted. 
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Paul's Choice. 



A CHABM nro little room was as brighi as lamp- 
Ufliit could make it, apil, with her feet thrust into 
▼elyel slippers, and stretched comfortablj near a 
bed of glowing coals, sat Celeste Cljde. Before 
her was a sheet of perfumed satin note-pi^er, and 
she held a pen in her hand, which she ocoasion- 
allj nibbled at the end, as if for inspiration— it 
waa a trick she had learned at boarding-school : 
then again she would draw marginal heads ana 
ftcea, with the most irresistible waxed mustaches 
imaginable. 

Little pyramids of snow were being constantlj 
piled on the window-sill outside, just a few inches 
trom the heavj purple curtains, and then whisked 
uddenlj awaj bj the wind; whUe the ffhosVj 
sjeamore-boufi^hs rapped drearily against the win- 
dow-panes, as if seeking admittance into the cosj 
little nest. 

Celeste's mind was, howerer, on other things 
intent, and not for the wind and snow oared she. 

After tapping impatientlj with her crimson - 
slippered root, and stirring the fire more than 
once, she glanoed oTer a little rMe-colored note, 
and then wrote : 



'^Dbabbst Hebbbbt: Whj did you not hare 
patience with Zitello f Mamma has not been able 
to endure the sound of your name since jou 
crippled him and called him a 'monstrosity/ 
She TOWS you shall not be admitted here, and 
that I am not to speak to you again. 

*'My odious cousin Paul, whom the 'powers 
that be ' decreed for my lord and master erersiaoe 
I was ten years old, has at last returned ftvm his 
travels, and wrote mamma word that he would 
soon be here to claim his fianc6o — me, you know. 
That was the first of mamma's match-ma^ng 
whims, since when she has mated me fully a doaen 
times. 

Ton were such a fayorite, dear Herbert, before 
you kicked the dog. Don't renture here till I send 
you word, but ever trust your Cblbstb." 

*'Now, how am I to send itf" she said, aloud. 
"I might inclose it in a letter to Kate, only I 
don't trust girb any further than 1 can see them, 
and though she is my dearest friend, if I am not 
mistaken she is slightly fond of my Herbert her- 
self, and might accidentally on purpose forget to 
deliver it. Ah! I know what I shall doT she 
continued ; and folding the note, addressed it to 
" Captain Herbert Loiimer, at Colohester Lod^" 

She laughed aloud, as she said: 
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''Mamma would have let Zitello make a dinner 
off my Herbert's legs, and cannot forgive him for 
kicking the brute. But Fll out scheme her yet. 
** Cousm Paul, indeed she added, as she wrapped 
a shawl around her shoulders. Ugh i I detest 
him, and shall make myself so disagreeable to him. 
that he will give up the idea of * tair brides' and 
<fianc6es«' as far as I am concerned." She 
crossed the dark passage, and rapped softly at a 
door. 

Come in," said a clear voice, as she entered. 

** Jane Glenn," said Celeste, mysteriously, " I 
have a favor to ask of you." 

A delicate, black-eyed girl looked up in sur- 
prise, as she said : 

" A favor I What can it be ?" 

** It is to be a secret ! I want yon to take this 
letter yourself to Colchester Lodge to-morrow, 
and give it to Captain Lorimer, who is staying 
there. You know mamma is angry with him just 
now." 

Jane's face flushed scarlet as she hesitated a 
moment, then she answered, bravely : 

" Celeste, I cannot do it. Aunt Agnes has given 
me a home, and I cannot do what I know would 
displease her. ~ If there is anything else I can 

"Oh, don't apologize, I beg,'' cried Celeste. 
" If I had requested jrou to go to the North Pole, 
you would have done it at once, no doubt, but to 
take a note to a neighbor's is asking too much, I 
perceive. Oood-ni^t!" she said, shortly, as she 
slammed the door tSter her. 

" That is all the gratitude one may expect from 
*poor relations,' " she muttered, scornfully; "as 
it she had a right to have any opinion about 
things I But Herbert shall have his note in spite 
of her. Pll contrive it some way." 

Bitter tears fell on the little collar Jane Olenn 
was stitching, and she covered her face, and 
sobbed alou^ 

" Oh, how hard it is," fthe murmured, " to do 
right, even when you are happy ; but how much 
harder when miserable and lonely I" 



CHAPTEE n. 

If Celeste Clyde could have looked ugly, it 
would have been as she sat one morning at the 
piano, strumming idiotic little waltzes, and rat- 
tling off marches in iig-time. 

She wore her lovely blonde hair drawn np on 
the top of her head, as tight as if she expected to 
be swallowed and was prepared for it; it was 
abo covered with an odious olack net. 

In spite of her orange-colored dress and green 
ribbons, however, she was not a disagreeable picJ 
ture. With such teeth, eyes and complexion as 
she possessed, she could not make a fright of her- 
self. 

Her brother Robert, a schoolboyish youth, was 
begring her to get up a skating-partv. 

"Hush, Robert," said Celeste ; "I am practic- 
ing;. How can I sing while you worry so r* 

Then she began in a shaky, quavering voice: 

'* Ko one to love, none to caress, 
Bodming alone through thia world's wilderness.*' 

i She brbke down with a laugh. 

" What is the matter, sister?" sud Robert. " I 
never heard you sing bo badly !" 

" Go away, child, said his sister ; " you know 
nothing about it." And she finished her song in 
the same unnatural style. 

Jane Glenn, with her bands full of embroidery, 
sat off in a comer. Her face was pale, and her 
black eyes had a stony look about them, as she 
listened to the song. 

" What mockery in her to sing that," she said 
to herselfl " when everything is at her feet I She 
means it for me ! She means it for me !" 



The white fingers trembled, but she sewed for 
life on the colUret her annt had given her to 
make for Celeste. 

Paul Clyde came whistlinff into the room. 

" I can^t hear myself whistle for your dio, Ce- 
leste," he called out; "yon are punishing us 
dreadfnlly. Hiss Jane, yon look tortured, and it 
is nothing but my oousm's musical infatuation." 

"Not mine, Paul," cried Celeste, resisting a 
strong inclination to laugh, " but mamma's, she 
made me promise to practice over this overtare 
from 'Fra Diavolo' three times, and you know I 
mast obey." 

" That was beoaose she is np-stairs, and will 
not be compelled to hear you." # 

Rattle-de-bang— trill— 1—41! drowned his foie«, 
and with his hands over his ears he turned to 
leave the room. His eyes fell on Jane Glenn. 

She looked so small, so miserable and lonesome, 
bnt still stitching away. 

" Yon shall put this down, and take a walk with 
me through the snow," he said, and began cram- 
ming work and cotton into a minute basset at her 
side. 

" Oh, please ! I don't want to go !" and tlie 
nervous white fingers were extended for the work. 

"But you shall;" and with his cane he hong 
the basket far ont o%her reach, on the knob of a 
portrait. 

" Why do you wish me to go, Mr. Clyde?" she 
said, mournfully. " I add (o no one's pleasore !" 

**Z4roi U veut. Miss Jane." And Panl leaned 
over and gazed mischievously in her downcast 
face, till the blood came flushing up over cheek . 
and brow. " There, that makes yon look grand 1 , 
And now go pot on your things." 

•^grily, almost flercely, she tied on her black 
hood, and wn^ped a long scarf around her slender 
flgure. 

" flow utterly absurd I" she muttered to her- 
self. " Why do I care for him, when Aunt A^es 
told me the very day he came that he had been 
engaged to Celeste for years?" 

"What! pale again, little Snowdrop r' said 
Paul, as he arew her hand through his arm. " I 
shall keep yon out till the roses bloom again in 
your cheeks." 

With a smile of triumph Celeste rose from the 

Siano, and looked out at the two passing down 
le long avenue. 

"I £clare," she said. «I do believe he likes 
her I Well, she is a good little creature, after all, 
and may have Paul as a reward of merit 1 Her- 
bert little knows," she continued, " how I have 
sacriflced the becoming for his sake." 

She walked to a mirror, and bnrst out laughing 
as she looked at herself. 

" Good ffracions ! what a fright I am ! Herbert 
should not see me looking so for the world. I 
believe mj cousin Paul scarcely gives me credit for 
three grains of sense! It is certainly a sreat deal 
to do for a man, to wear the most unDeooming 
clothes one has, and allow one's own private 

Sroperty to be walked off with without a murmur, 
[erbert will never know how much he is indebted 
to me. But it was my own choice, so I will let 
Jane be happy Mrs. Clyde, and go up and see 
after mamma." 

" Oh, my dear child," cried a sharp Toiee, as 
she opened the door, "shut it! quick— quick! 
Theyjrill fly out I" 
"What will fly out, mamma?" 
"Oh, the Java sparrows— the darling Httie 
Javas!" * 

In the middle of the floor was a wredk of wire 
and pasteboard, which had once been a Chinese 
birdcage, while Zitello, the author of the misohiei; 
had retreated under a stuffed miniature ele^iaat 
which served as a footstool And Mrs. Clyae and 
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the houMkeeper were in faU. chase after the es- 
caped sparrowa. 

becretlj pleased at finding the misguided doe 
at the bottom of it all, Celeste took it upon herseff 
to administer aondrj raps upon his uttle damp 
nose, mingled with many reproaches. 

"Oh. my lovely cage!** groaned Mrs. Clyde; 
" I will have to send it to town to be repaired. 
Ah. you beast I" to the doff. 

The beast frisked playfaUy np to be caressed. 

The housekeeper was oispatehed to hvnt np an- 
other cage, in which to deposit the birds when 
cauffht ; and mother and daughter were alone. 

Mrs. Clyde had two hobbies — one was match- 
making for Celeste, and the other a mania for col- 
lecting curiosities. Celeste was verr patient with 
"the rubbish," as she called the latter^ bnt re- 
belled in spirit asidnst the first. 

*• You never know what you will come across 
in Annt Agnes' s curiosity shop," PanI said once, 
after a visit to her room by special permission. 
" It keeps one continually guessing riadles." 

On her toilet was a Chinaman's head; toq 
toocbed the queue— it opened and revealed an fnk- 
bottle. By its side a little rack held a cane and 
umbrella, which were respectively a pen-wiper and 
pen. A Jolly farmer in bronze on the mantel told 
the hour; a little cofi^mill on the table held a 
yard measure ; a pearl beehive, cough losenges ; 
and a crocodile coutained a pair of scissors, un- 
couth teapots, aod saucers of the Tang dynastv, 
figured upon her sideboard, with a marvelously 
uglv tnreen of Palissy-ware, which was her chief 
pride and glory. 

Seated m a wavering, quavering spring chair, 
she addressed Celeste : 

I "Now, child, tell me all about ronr affiiirs. 
How are von getting on with Piulf Were yon 
tenderiy aeferentlal In vour manner to him, and 
did you leave off that bold stare, as I bade Vou? 
And. oh, Celeste I d)d you sing as I desired you 
for him— gently raising your eyes at the senti- 
mental places? Tell me. child, did vout Paul 
adores music— at least, his father did.'' 

'* Ob, ves, mamma, I sang for him 1" 

" My dear Celeste, I am so glad to see you have 
gotten over thai fancy of yonra for the unfeeling 
wretch Lorimer. Now, Paul is an admirable 
catch. He wiU have at least fifty thousand in ad- 
dition to his present property, and he is qnite a 
charming young man, 1 hear.'^ 

"Qnite so," smiled Celeste. 

" As 1 thought Jane might take a fancy to him, 
I told her that you two had been enffaged a long 
time." 

" Ob, mamma I engaged?" 

" Why, to be sure you are, after a fashion. It 
was settled before yon were bora that the estates 
mnst be united, and so — but, dear me. Celeste! 
whv will you wear that vellow dress?" 

Why, mamma, Paul likes an orange: I heard 
him say so, and I am sure he ate two at dinner." 

" Exceedingly nnbecoming. Celeste ; and do 
pni on some curU — you are absolutely a scaro- 
crow 1 Change your dress at once, and send Jane 
to me; ahe oan manage the birds, I know." 

" Tes, mamma." 

And Celeste retired, not to coll Jane, for she 
had not yet returned, but to confuse poor Mrs. 
Jonee with ouestions, and nearly distract her 
about the birds and the cages. 

"Here's a note for Miss Clyde," said a small 
boy at the door: and Celeste read first a perfumed 
pink note, which was inclosed in another. 

"Come, darling, I implore you," it ran. "I 
am piaioff to see yon« and am devoured by the 
greeii^ed monster. Tour fondly devoted 

" HEailEBT." 

Th« other was from Eate Colchester, inviting 



the party fh)m Mrs. Clvde's to join them on the 
lake, to skate by moonhght and that of torches. 

After ringing up the flurried Mrs. Jones with 
an Egyptian pyramid cage, Mrs. Clyde was forced 
to leave her beloved grotto, as she liked to call it ; 
for that powerful dame had put her foot down. 

"Verv well, mum," Mrs. Jones had said, "Til 
be careful of the eurotiiies. but untwell yon leaves 
this room I don't stir to wile no birds into no pira- 
monnds nor nothink else." 



OHAPTBS in. 

Wrxlb Jane Glenn, witii dancing, happy eyes 
and glowing che^s, went up to her little room, 
after her walk, Paul Clyde lit a cigar and smoked 
furiously. 

" Why, what a fellow I am I" he nrased. « I oefw 
tainly came here intending to woo and win my 
conAB Celeste, fbr Annt Agnea had about half 

fiveo her to me idready ; ana what business have 
with the little blaok-eyed witoh who is stealing 
the very heart out of me ? 

"Celeste » mild and amiable enough- ei^ctly 
like what I have always said my wife should be ; 
but when I look in her wide-open blue eyes, 1 
don't tingle all over as I downen I happen to 
touch — by accident, of course— the black-eyed' s 
white hand ; and wnen the little creatuie flushes 
up and looks so scared— why, I just do it again. 

" Celeste is certainly a fine woman, though I . 
can't call her clever; and then there is too much 
of her. She does not suit my style exactly. 

" If mv little Snowdrop, Jany, were only dressed 
in real '^good clothes,' what a beauty she would 
be I Sucn a sweet voice the child has, too, to be 
sure !" 

When at sunset the girls came down to take * 
their seats in the sleigh which was to carry them 
to the lake, Paul thought again of the difference 
made by "good clothes." Celeste was dressed 
in a superb skating-costnme. 

She wore a jaunty blue jacket trimmed with 
white fur, and a short crimson skirt, which jnst 
showed the scaUoj^s of her elegant skating^boots. 

Her hair hung m golden clusters, and a white 
ostrich-feather orooped over her shoulder. 

Her appearance bad a sensible effect on Paul, 
for men. even the best of them, are sadly suscept* 
ible to nne features, and as Celeste had neretofore 
invariably " done nerself up " in yellow, he had 
no idea l^ow well she could look. 

A woman well-dressed, and conscious of it has 
an immense advantage over one less fortunate, 
who, at least, aims to make "old things look 
as well as new," and no wonder poor Jane, in her 
simple black suit, felt crushed and anninilated. 
Smothering a jealous sigh, she leaned back in a 
coraer and noted Paul's deep admiration of his 
cousin, while her black eyes gleamed, and her 
heart tnrobbed wildly under the black scarf. 

" Celeste," cried Paul, as he carefully tucked 
the buffalo-robes around her, "yon are more 
dazzling than the snow." 

Celene's bright eyes danced, but instead of the 
gay rejoinder tnat quivered on her tongue, she, 
with spartan fortitude, simpered sweetly, and re- 
marking that " the earache was a dreadful thing," 
covered up her fair face with a thick vail. 

" Ton see, Jane," she said, " I am determined 
to guard against it." 

" What a heroine I am," she thought, "to sac- 
rifice myself in this manner for Herbert's peace 
of mind 1 I almost repent I A couple of my ' fas- 
cinating smiles,' mamma calls them, would ex* 
tinguish poor Jane at once, I am certain." 

Robert was excessively amused at the idea Ce* 
leste had taken up as to earache — as she had not 
Bufisrsd with U since she was a baby— sod made 
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jokes about it, whfle, under coyer of her green 
yaily Celeste laughed till the tears came into her 
eyes. 

When thej reached the lake, the Colchester 
partj were not in sight, and there Jane had the 
decided advantage over Celeste, 

She flew oyer the ice like a bird, almost without 
an effort, erect and glowinjg with the keen enjoy- 
ment, her skates ringing clear oyer the humminff 
ice as she circled and seemed to float along with 
the true " poetry of motion." 

When she swept back to the landing where the 
fair Celeste was oeinjg accoutred, there were roses 
on her cheeks, and m^py smiles around her lips, 
which made raul forget for a moment, as ne 
looked at her, that Celeste was waiting for him to 
flnish buckling on her skates. 

When the fair Celeste was finaUj hoisted by 
Paul and Robert upon her feet, she felt and looked 
ezceedinffly uncomfortable indeed. She was no 
** skatist,^' certainly, and, beside^ her heart was 
' not in the sport, and she kept looking out for the 
Coloheaters, and wondering why they were so 
late. 

At last she begged Paul to leaye her to rest with 
Robwt^ as together the^ skated her along so fast 
that it made her head swim. 

Following his incliDation, which hd him to 
Jane's side, Paul was soon whizz in aloiig, almost 
out of sight, in pursuit ot the bhick-eyea. 

** I say, sister, said the good-natured Robert, 
" oonldn' t you ' toddle up ' a bit— just a little faster, 
fomjmm, to keep a fellow awilc«f' 

'*rB teU you what, Bob," sdd his sister; "you 
just pull me back to the sleitrh, and take these 
things oil' my feet, and I'll maKc myself comfort- 
able among the buffalo-robes, and then you may 
* toddle' around as much as you please." 

A«peal of merry bells came nnging along the 
road, and the Colchesters were in a few moments 

SVing Celeste an animated account of how ** their 
eigh had turned oyer and tbej^ were all nearly 
killed, but how nobody was hurt in the least." 

The dozen new-comers made the affair rather 
more jolly, Robert thought ; and when Captain 
Lorimer took Celeste off' his hands, he made quite 
a 'Mion" of himself among the girls with his 
" spread eagles," and cut the alp1uUl>et in eyery 
direction, from " A to Amperae-and." 

Two great lightwood fires were blazing in a few 
momeniB on the banks, and the silyery laugh of the 
girls, chiming in with the musical ring of the 
skates, made quite a scene of it. A little off from 
the rest, Captain Lorimer and Celeste were haying 
a little ** senous conyersation." 

"Oh, no, Herbert 1" Celeste was saying, "that 
will not do at all I Eloping is a yer^ fine thing in 



best clothes rammed and crammed in one trunk, 
and up wedding-yail, and nobody to look at you 



noyels, no doubt, but that sort of thing has about 
* played out.' Ugh ! just think of it I All of your 

. . . 5 _^ J . ^-un" 

„ , . yc 

worth spea^ng of! .1 couldn't think of such a 
thing I at least, until we had tried eyery means of 
reconciling mamma." 

"Darling!" murmured the captain, "you are 
so yerj sensible ! Idolized as you are now, what 
must— The dickens ! we'll both get crippled if 
we don't take off these infernal things I" 

He added the last with a kind of ffasp, as his 
skates encountered a twig and struck out side- 
ways of their own accord in different directions. 

very thankful for the strength of his tailor's 
stitchmg, the yaliant **militaire'* said yery little 
more on any subject until he had huns his and 
Celeste's skates in safety on a limb, and aa it waa 
rather cool standing on the ice, like sensible peo- 
ple they took themselyes off to the buffalo-robes 
as soon as they could do so nnperceiyed. 
At the other end of the lake were Jane and 



Paul, hand in hand, skimming oyer the ice. whioh 
gleamed like sUyer in the moonlight. 

" Stop I stop, Kr. Clyde I" cried Jane ; " a strap 
is loose! " 

He could fix it, he said, and knelt down. He 
took the little foot in his hand— such a pretty little 
foot it was, with high-arched instep, and the kid 
boot buttoned so neatly oyer it 1 Paul seemed to 
forget the strap. 

"I can buckle it myself," said Jane, as she 
drew off her gloyes. 

"All right P'oried Paul. 

" Giye me your hand again I" 

"Ah, no! don't put on the gloyes;" and he 
caught the little white fluttering hands and kissed 
them passionately. " Come to me, darling. How 
I loye you I" and he opened his arms to fold her 
in them. 

But Jane, with a sickening thouffht of his en- 
gagement to Celeste, broke away and sped on, oq, 
she cared not whither— for eyen if Paul did loye 
her, he was not f^ee ! Ah, it was bitter to be so 
near happhiess. On, on she sped I Suddenly she 
heard a crash behind her— a groan I 

Turning, she saw in the shadow near the bank a 
man's arms thrown up. She could see no more 1 
She knew it was Paul who bad broken through 
the thin iee oyer which her li^t form had passed 
in safety. 

With senses reeling and heart on fire, ahe waa 
on the spot in a moment. 

A beech tree had thrust oyer the lake a long 
arm; under it was a dark spot, whence came 
gureling, strangling sounds. 

With eyery nenre strained, she jumped to reach 
the limb aboye her. Her treaohwous skatea slip- 
ped, leayiuff her a quiyering, aching mass. Asam 
she flew at uie limb with the spring of a wilocat. 
This time she caught firm hold, and twisting her- 
self oyer the hole, cried out : 

" Oh, Paul, my darling I catch my band 1 — ^my 
dress I— the limb I — oh, come !" 

She could not see yet, but she felt the limb bend 
down, as Paul, by its aid, drew himself out of the 
water. 

Shaking off the water, which had only been 
waist-deep, like a Newfoundland dog, Paul drew 
the trembling girl to his breast. 

"Rest bere,^' he said, "little one; this is yonr 

home!" 

And would you belieye it, reader— Jane forgot 
all about Celeste and the proprieties, and eyery- 
thing except that she was perfectly happy at last. 

Tes, she leaned her head on his breast and 
promised to marry him ; and when the moon was 
nearly down, they skated hand in hand back to 
the landing ; there they found Robert, with quite 
a gay party, enjoying themselyes extensiyely. 

When at last the great bonfires went out, and 
the moon dropped down behind the dark fir wood, 
they started ror home. Celeste and Captain Lori- 
mer. howeyer, they found already seated in one 
of the sleighs, and looking yery happy indeed. 

A few days after the skatine party, a handsome 
box came lor Mrs. Clyde, contaiining a set of real, 
gMuin$, cracked china, thin as an eggshell, and 
old as the petrified Oiant of Cardiff, together with 
three bona-fide Indian idols. 

There was no due whateyer to the donor of this 
princely gift, for a week, which almost threw Mra. 
Clyde into a feyer of curiosity, but at the end of 
that period Celeste accidentally discoyered a small 
card, bearing: "Compliments of Captain H. 
Lorimer." 

It is almoat needless to say thai the captain's 
gprieyons offense waa forgiyen; and as it was no 
secret that Paul and Jane were engaged, Mrs. 
Clyde made a yirtue of necessity, and occupied 
herself for nearly a month planning the wedaing 
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festiritiet ihftt were to celebrate &e doable mar- 
riage between Celeste and the eaptain, and Jane 
Glenn and Paul Clyde. 

The wedding came off in ehnroh, and lirs. 
Joneses **dietam** was '*that two handsomer 
brides, nor bsadsomcr-dressed, eonldn't have been 
got np nowheres." 

Won in a IHiy. 



"Now, dris." oried Colonel Boscoe, entering a 
cabin at The Rock' Alum i " insi clear a plaoe 
for me to sit down five minates, and I vnll make 



yon a proposition." 

'*Qood gradons, papal" shrieked Bertha^ 
"you will cmsh my panier. There is an OTer- 
surt already acting temporary footmat," said the 
young lady, proceeding to extricate the said gar- 
ment {jTom the feet of her papa. 

"Better call it stumbling-block!" grumbled 
the parent. " But here 1 TU just sit on a corner 
of toat bed," and he strode over open tmnks, 
piles of boxes and heaps of finery to the place in 

Suestion. "Kbw, if you both will giro parok 
fitmnsw not to take any baggage exoepi-let 
me see— that large satchel there, I will express 
the bsjggage to Richmond, and carry yon two 
home -0^ mng way— through the mountains, by 
tte Hatoral Bndge, Peaks (tf Otter, and. in short, 
give Ton a week longer in the coontry." 
"Oh, Ton darlinel" cries Alice, eosta 



kissing him ; " I wilTpack my things' in a nntaheS 
if you wish It" 

^<What!" cries Bertha; "not carry any olothes! 
How on earth could we manage?" 

" Oh. papa, don't listen to her 1" pleads Alice. 
" Or, if she wonH part £rom her trunks, express 
her along with them." 

I " Wel^ Ftc made my offer, giris ; now you can 
decide between you. But remember— no locgaffe. 
And now let me set out of this mixtore of rain- 
bows and ribbons/' 

"Oh, Bertha, please," begs Alice, "jost say 
yon'Jlgo— thaf s a dear, darling sister 1^' 

" Why, what pleasure in the worid would it be to 
go anywhere with nothwg fit to wear— a real wild- 
goose chase I Why, we couldn't get three dresses 
wiece into that satohell" 

"Oh, Bertha, dear, TU be aTiotfan— 7*0 mske 
a martyr of myself if you'll jnst begin to get 
ready, and say yon'li go. I won't carry a soli- 
tary tning except my gown and tooth-brash. Yon 
mar hare all the room in the satchel." 

Bertha smiled serenely. 

" Yerr welL That last indnoement 'Is so Terr 
irresistiDle, I will try to make outs but I don't 
know what Captain Oswald will thiiOc of it" 

" Oh, gracious 1 Captain Oswald I How glad I 
am not to be engaged I Yon don't unite belong to 
Captain OawslTVetl" 

^ Remember. Alice, if yon are impudent, I can 
back out of this oountrr scrape r^L^ 

" Oh. my dear sister, that yon do belong to him, 
I take back," Uugfaed Alioe, seising the satchel, 
and emptying it of its contents, preparatory for 
the " smashing jam," as that young person rather 
bosely remarked. 

"I say. Bertha," she resumed, after awhile. 
*' can'tyou let this pink foulard go mf Ptc folded 
It up till it's next to nothing, and here's oceans of 
room." 

** I ttiout^ so." was Bertha's comment " Do 
Ton call ue pmk foulard a gown or a tooth- 
ornshr Stop! you are putting in exactly the 
things I wiU not want, Alice 1" 

" Oh, well. Hiss Wisdom, suppose we change 
placesf" said Alice, gayly. " I know I can fold iSr 
the Ug trunks, and get throngh with * big box, 
little iSa^ bandbox sad bnndle/iB a twin&ng.*' 



WelL with Iheb one satchel, tbey rode orer the 
Natoral Bridge, and then the/ wslke^ over it, and 
then they went down and looxed up at it. and AUee 
entber&iitfals, and they "did" the Peaks of Otter 
te perfiBction. They trsTeled the sixteen miles 
between the two places in an open buger, with a 
hired "small boy" to drive when ^ ooiond was 
tired, and take eharge of the buggy horses. 

Besting at the Pe&s Hotel all night, with some 
assistance fh»m the horses, the^ climbed South 
Peak, scaled The Egg on the very crown— at 
least AKce and the colonel did— and they considered 
themselves riehly repaid for their trouble by the 
magnificent view spread before them. After the 
colonel had giten a great shout^and Alice wared her 
handkerchief, and otherwise amused themselves 
thereon, why, they just came down agsin. Joined 
Bertha where she bad stopped to r^t, and au went 
back to the hotel— not without pockets filled with 
curious rooks, pebbles, leaves and herbs, which 
Alioe called her "mementoes." 

Now behold them «n T<mte for Court 

House on the macadamized road winding through 
magnificent mountain scenery, and the cars, jnst 
in sight, whisiing away as fast as steam can carry 
them. 

"Whe#l Hurrah for our side I Htfwjglad I 
am we are 1ML instead of those people in there 1'' 
cries the volatile Alice. "Only It makes me 
shiver to think of if s being our last day." 

"Papa, do speak to AHce about using so much 
slangy'* says Bertha, looking annoyed. 

" Young folks will be yonns; Berths^" says the 
colonel, much amused. "/The child wUl get 
proper enong^i when she is back at Madame 
Fenelle's, singing in Italian and eating in French." 

"Papa^ you sre a darling, and I am jnst su- 
ginnely nappy," says Alice, giving the colonel a 

"AUmI AUcel" whispers Bertha, somewfasi 
troubled, " do consider appearances. There is a 
gentleman riding up now, and the drirer ** 

"Oh, Hiss Propnety, we are out on a lark, and 
we'll be free ana easy still I" sang the perverse 
Alice. "And as for the little solemn old driver, I 
know he's discree^" was her laughing rejoinder. 

Here they are, right at the Court House (court 
day too), with its long rows of whitewashed 
houses and runninff roses, and great pink 
oleanders in tubs ana boxes \ horses are tied to 
every post and available raihng, carts of water- 
melons and peaches, and wagons, fill the narrow 
streets, and toe place is as " thick as three in a 
bed," as Alice wnispered to Bertha, who frowned 
horribly. 

"Never mind, miss; if I had known how yon 
were going to behave, we would be in Richmond 
now.'*^ 

"Oh, sisty, deer how glad I am you didn't 
know ; but here is the end of our pleasant bncgy 
rides, Three Golden Pippins— that is, one apMce 



for you, pma and me." ' CooL clean and airy was 
their room in the rambling old hotel. 

"Not much furniture to intercept the wind," 
remarked Alioe, glancing lh>m the bed, which 
looked as if it were trying to "keep itself to it- 
self," and thence to the dimity-covered table on 
•tilts and two Windsor chairs. 

The satchel was the only crowded-looking thing 
to be seen ; that was swollen and stuffed out of au 

Sroportion with Alice's mementoes, in addition to 
le week's wardrobe of two young ladies. 
"WeO," said Beiiha, preparing for a nap, "to- 
morrow will see us faixiy out of all this. Think 
what I have endured for your sake, Alice, and be 
grateful." 

" I will, sis," said AUee : "but do it gracefully, 
as you do everything else." 
Bertha smiled at ue neat little compliment 
"Now, sisty, I am going out on an exploring 
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expedition while jov take your nap. I will be 
back about dinner«time.'' 

"Half-past eighty*' said Benha» aa sbe settled 
herself baok on the pillowSy and opened "Lothair." 
"What good time we made, to get here before 
the beat of the day." 

''Well, Vm a kind of salamander, I belieye/' 
said Alice. ** I don't mtnd the heat in these de- 
licious mountains. Au rtvoir, ma helU P* and she 
tripped gajly down-stairs. 

Very charming she looked, too, with her fresh 
rosy cheeks, and, wayy golden hair, turned back 
with a ribbon, J^o^ft^ oyer her shoulders, as she 
stood there in the dingy old porch talking to the 
landlady* s daughter. She wore a j aunty butf linen 
trayeling-snit, with blac^ trimmings, a black Ty- 
rolean ha^ and the little kid bootsr— don't mention 
tbeml 

Hugh Hassle, rouU for his law office, with a 
bundle of red-taped papers, stopped to admire. 

" That's the kind to knock a fellow into the 
middle of ni|^t week 1" he ejaculated, find hur- 
ried on, then turned to look again. 

The result of her ''scraped acquaintsnoe" and 
conference, was to find that the town was on the 
eye of a big fair for the benefit of the new 
church. 

"This yeiy nijght,^ mum, and the ladies and 
gent' men are fixing it up powerful, and they cer- 
tainly haye got heaps o' good things, mum, to eat, 
imd eyer^thin^s going to turn out to it, mum, 

Here Uie eloauent speaker paused for lack of 
words to descnbe thejgrandeur of the "coming 
eyent," and Alice put in a word. 

"Tell me where the church is, and I'll go by 
and take a peep at all the fine things," she Mid. 

" Ob, mum, you can't miss it,'' said the girl, 
pointing a yery thick red forefinger in a cnrylinear 
direction, ana looking at the same time up the 
long lane of horses and yehicles. 

'Visee," said Alice. "Thank you," and off 
she started. 

She passed up the cool, shady street, looking 
like a strange foreign bird among sparrows ; with 
her bright hair glancing and gleaming among the 
sober-hued, dingy-looking people who infest yii- 
lages on court-day. 

As she drew nearer the chureh, and out of the 
noise and bustle of marketing, she stopped to ad- 
mire a pretty ^1 throujgh an open window bend- 
ing over a sewing-machine. 

It was a pretty little ornamented cottage, with 
roses climbing oyer the porch, roses and lilies in 
great beds, and showing beautiftilly through the 
window large hanging-basketa of cnmson stiarred 
cypress, iyy. and geraniums. 

With the nowers in front, and all this greenery 
at the back, sat the girl, too busy to look up. 

A little colored gin opened the gate, and called 
out: 

^' Miss Kannie, Mrs. Dayis says will you haye 
dem things ready, and what does you charged" 

"Tell her they are nearly ready, Kitty,. and 
that I ask fiye dollars* Can you remember now 
said Miss Kannie. 

"Ob, yes, um," said the small darkey, and im- 
mediately began muttering, '*Ax fiye dollars — 
five dollars— ax five dollars." 

She passed by Alice, still repeating the words 
for fear of forgetting tne message. 

"Tou there— that she called Kitty!" cried 
Alice. 

She stopped as if hit by a cannon-ball, still re- 
peating, " Ax five dollars — ax " 

" Does that lady take in work f" 

"Tea, um," replied she of the rolling eyes. 
"FiyedoUars— ax " 

" Does she make dresses?" 

•'Tea, mn— *x five 
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<<Yoa are sure!" 

"Yes, um— ax five dollaw." 

"Ah I" slud Alice to herself, "I kBow exactly 
what I'll do. I can get three yards of Swisa, and 
she will make me an oyerskirt. ruffled, and I win 
make papa take me to this fair. The pink will 
look beautiful with the muslin. What a head I 
haye, to be sure, for managing and contriving!" , 

Passing throQgh the Bttto green gate, she 
knocked ll^tly m the door. 

Such a stylish, elegant4ookin^ girl opened it^ 
that she drew back in some alarm. 

"Ah— I waa told-**I believe you are a dresB- 
maker?" she said, hesitatingly. 

"A dressmaker!" repeiura the lady; then, 
with a smile: " Oh, yes, I make dresses. Gome 
in." 

Alice drew a long breath, much relieyed. 

" I saw you wo»ing over your machine, and a 
Uttlegirit61dm»— ^ 

" a£, KiUy told yon, did she?" said the lady, 
laughing merrily. 

i 'vAnd I thou^t I wonld see if you could make 
me a muslin oyerskirt to go to the fair." 

They were seated by this time, and tiie young 
lady began aewing buttons on a gentleman' s dreas- 
ing-gown. with an am»Bed smile. 

^' Certainly. I will make it for you with plea- 
sure," she said; and AUce was so pleased with 
her sweet fiaoe and manners, that ahe aoon became 
extremebr sociable and conndeotiaL 

She inwoduoed herself, and explained how tiiey 
came to travel with one satchel, and how, as 
Bertha was engaged, and did not care for rambling 
about, she was m the habit of going alone ; and 
then she praised the lovely flowers, and looked at 
some beautiful engravings, entirely forgetful that 
the morning was passing rapidly away. i 

"There I I have finished at last,^ ssid Miss 
Massie (Nannie Massie, as she gave her name to 
Alice), and yon shall give me a tune," and she 
threw open a splendid piano. 

AUce, with inward misgiying sa to what Bertha 
would think of such proceedings, ooold not help 
touching off "Champa^e Charlie, "Brightest 
Eyes." and other reminiaoenoes of "the Bimd." 

"Now, it is your turn. Miss Massie," said Alice, 
rising at last. I know I have tortured you with 
those rambling snatches, but I could not help it; 
this is the flest rsoZ piano I've tonehed since I left 
Bichmond. Of course I could not play before all 
those people at the Springs, you know." 

"Yes, I kaow," saidl^ Massie; and then 
she played, first, a few sparkling waltzes, then she 
began to sing} and Sudh a voice— tender and soft- 
it was like moonlight on the water. 

Tears sprang into Alice's blue eyes as she list- 
ened to a wild Lorelei from the "Nibelungen 
Lied." Song followed song before Alice would 
allow her to nse ; but when she did so at last, she 
saw a face covered with blushes of ahame. 

" Oh. Miss Massie," cried Alice, " I am afraid 
I have been very impertinent indeed. Oh, I don't 
know what you must think me 1" 

" What is the matter!" said Miss Massie, smU- 
ing. 

^' Oh, I took von for— that is, the little giri told 
me said Alice, stutteringhorribly. 

" That I made dresses ! Yes, certainly I do ; 
and it is time jom were getting the muslin.^' 

" You have been so xind to me !" Alice said ; 
"and can it be two o'clock! I never spent a 
more delightful morning in my life." 

The blushes were stilfupon Alice's face aa she 
passed through the rt>se-coyered porch. 

"I don't know what to believe," she said to 
herself. " She is a real lady^ anyhow, and I hope 
I will see her again to-night. How shocked 
Bertha would be if she knew r' Just then a sud- 
den thought seemed to strike the fiur Alice, 
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And the stood perfeotlj stOL Sewing things 
for the Uii, of coarse/' she uttered. "How 
stopid in me not to see in a moment how it was I" 

, A oij of terror etsrtled her, and she turned to 
see akttlo ohild, pale with fright, standing in the 

f middle of the street, and a mnawaj team, without 
a driyer, tearing down upon it, with a broi:en to- 

, hide dragging and whirhng after. 

In an instant she had the child in her anniu and 

(liad wpmng upon the payement, falling heaTily as 
she did so, while a few drops of blood tricued 

' otrer her temple. 

** Qraoious HeaTen 1" said a man's voice at her 
ear, " but that was nobly done ! Poor darling 1 
she has fainted r 

Some one seised the child and bore it oiT ; but 
when Alice opened her ejes, she was back in the 
little parlor, clasped in a strong pair of arms, 
while the owner called loudly for ** Nannie 1" 

*' How handsome he is I'' she thought, and shut 
her eyes in a moment. 

He laid her on a sofa, and bent over, feeling her 
pulse, and seeming so agitated that Alice nearly 
kugfaed out. Feeling positirely certain that she 
womd giggle, unless she could put a stop to all 
this, she at last languidly opened her eyes and sat 
up. 

Nannie was as busy as a bee, doctorins and pet- 
ting her. A leather strap had struck her head, 
and cut a little gash with a screw or buckle con- 
nected with ii, and Nannie had plastered that up. 

** Wasn't it too bad to have to cut out a curl she 
said. " I had to do it to stick on the plaster— but 

I where is U! I laid it on that chair?" 
The young man she called "Hugh" looked 
eagerly for the missing curl, but it was not to be 
found. 

^ Alice's keen eyes had recognised a bit of her 
(own hair sticking out of a pearl-colored Test- 
pocket long before. 

** Oh, it makes no difference !" she cried. " And 
I am a thousand times obliged to you both for 
your kindness— and I now must hurry home, or 
papa will not know what has become of me." 

She had indeed only been badly frightened and 
a little hurt, and the color was now back in the 
fair face again. 

" This is mj brother, Hugh Massie, Hiss Rosooe. 
Allow me to mtrodnce him/' 

"Allow me to escort you to the hotel," said 
Hugh, " for you -are weaker than you suppose." 

They had a delightful long walk back to the 
hotel, and Alice was not weak at all, but very 
much entertained with her companion. 

"So romantiol" sne thought; "only Bertha 
would be ready to eat me for carrying on so." 

Hugh praised her courage in saving the child, 
and made much of her ; and then theybegan talk- 
ing of the fair and the Springs and masquerades, 
Hke old acquaintances, and Hugh was in the 
midst of a long account of the Carnival at Bome 
when ther reached the hotel. 

" Thank you." said Alice, verv shy now, all at 
once, "I can find my way perfectly. Will you 
ask your sister fh)m me, please, to forgive my mis- 
take this morning, and please not to foriret me — 
for I liked her sor' 

This she added with her sweet, innocent blue 
eyes looking straight through Hugh's heart. 

" If you will promise not quite to forget the 
brother, too. Hiss Roscoe, and allow me to oaU 
this evening?" 

Alice ^ blushed and then smiled, finished the 
demolition of Hugh's peace of mind, and ran up 
the creaky old stairs, secretly delighted with her 
morning's work. 

"I wul not say one word about it, though, to 
Bertha," she concluded as she opened the door. 

Bertha was up and dressed for dinner, in the 



utmost glory that the satchel could afford, and 
looldng a good deal pleased and interested. 

" Well, Alice," she said, as she snapped a brace- 
let, " you have been ffone an age t What on earth 
have jou been doing r' 

Before Alice could reply, she continued : 

" Who do you think has called? An old friend 
of papa's— Judge Massie-— and oh 1 he is so nice— a 
widower, too — and he is to take me around to a 
fair that will come off to-nisht." 

" And papa can take me r' cried Alice. " But, 
oh. Bertha, what am I to wear?" 

Oh, you are a school-g^l ! It does not much 
matter what. Judge Massie is really one of the 
most elegant gentlemen I have met since I left 
Bichmond." 

"What would Captafai Oswald say, sisty, to 
hear you talk so f 

"Pooh! Captain Oswald 1 I don't belong to 
him quite yet.''^ 

" Ah I" said AUoe. " I didn't know." 

As rouses the spirit of an ancient war-horse si 
the sound of the trumpet, so swells the heart of a- 
modem belle at the prospect of a f^esh " eligible " 
--a possible conquest. 

"Not only possible, but a verv probable oon- 

rit^" was Miss Bertha Rosoors refiection. as 
pinned on the last bow and arranged the little 
curls a little more to the back, before the mahog- 
any-fhuned looking-glass of The Three Golden 
Pippins. 

Alice had shaken out the pink foulard, and with 
what was left of Bertha's finery, looked lovely as 
she entered the dining-room. 

" And so this is our last day, Alice?" said her 
father. " I am sure you and 1 have ei^joyed our 
little excursion." 

"Tes, our last day, and then hateful old Rich- 
mond— to be stewed up until Christmas in French 
andltaUanl" 

As they rose from the table, cards were handed 
Bertha, announcing " Miss Massie and brother." 

" That is < Le fiU,' " whbpered Bertha, but ^e 
did not notice Alice's deep blush and pleased 
smile. 

"How shockiuffly free-and-easy Alice has be^ 
come !" she thought, as her sister shook hands 
with Miss Massie with great cordiality, and gave 
Hugh a beaming smile *^on sight." 

The judge soon dropped in, and added a great 
deal. Bertha thought, to the pleasure of the ^it. 

As for Hugh, he scarcely saw the queenly Ber- 
tha in her flowing green dress, with all her style 
and wonderfuUv fascinating ways. The little pmk 
vision of loveliness had completely captivated 
heart and eye, and, when they took their leave, 
Alice had promised to go, with him as her escoit, 
to the fair. 

"How about the Swiss overskirt, Miss Alice;^ 
whispered Nannie Massie, mischievously. " But, 
seriously, will you not, as a favor to me, wear one 
of mine V 

" As wiUinely as you have offered it. Miss Nan- 
nie/' said Alice, pressing her hand. 

Well, this is a fast age, and we must be in a 
hurry to keep well up with it. Ton know that the 
Roscoes were to leave for Richmond in the morn- 
ing, so who shall blame Hugh Massie for "makinff 
hay " that moonlight night? * 

Colonel Roscoe escorted Miss Massie to the fair, 
the Judge took Bertha, and lagging far behind 
came Alice and Hdgh. 

" Our fathers were such great friends, will you 
not allow me to say <Miss Alice' now?" Hugh 
was sayina;. " I am sure you can call me Hugh, 
if you will— it would make me a very happy fel- 
low," he added, with a Uttle short laugh. 

" In consideration of our very remote introduo- * 
tion," ssSd Alice, "yes." 

"As I was saying, then, Miss Alice, my mind 
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was BO filled with TOur imaffe this morning, that 
my partner stoppea me in the act of argmng the 
other side of the case. How the fellows all chaffed 
me. and TOwed that a woman was at the bottom 
of It ! So I harried home to dinner as fast as pos- 
sible, and fonnd yon again.*' 
Alice langhed a silvery peal, which was caught 
f np and echoed by the aspen leaves above, as a 
' little breeze came rustling and whispering by. 
The stars winked merrily each other, as much 
as to say, *' Now for it I We'U see a nice game I'' 
But the old moon, who views flirtations and love- 
makings more seriouslv, frowned behind a little 
cloud at them for inoalging in such frivoloos 
conduct 

" So you do not believe in love which can 
spring into life at a moment's notice continued 
Hugh. 

*nioW can I believe in it^ Mr. Hassie," replied 
blue-oyed Alice, when Miss FeneUe positively 
forbids us school-girls even to think of such a 
thing as love?" 

''Ob, yes; of course, 'we school-girls' obev 
that rule to the letter," grumbled Hugh. " But, 
seriously. Miss Alice---don't smile, I beseech yon 
—there has been before my mind's eye for many 
years just such a vision of roses and lilies and 
bewitching blue eyes as blessed my path this 
morning. Can yon wonder, then, that my heart 
should surrender at once?" 

** Oh ! you mean the lovely flower-beds in the 
oottage-^ard that so entranced me ; but the mom- 
ing-glones, which I sa|^K>se you call blu^yea. 



[Alice, in the most inno- 



were shut up 
cent way imaginable. 

" Ah, Miss Alice, how can yon ? Tou are g^oing 
away to-morrow, and if I do not speak to-mgh^ 

and relieve my — ^my " 

"Does your head ache, Mr. Massiet" asked 
blue-eyes. 

" No, not a particle j but my heart does, you 
little aggravator, and ir you won't let me speak a 
serious word to you, I snail commit suicide in a 
week ! To think of your g^ing a hundred miles 
away from me— back to lovers who, I dare say, 
will swarm around you like — ^like " 

" Bees round a sugar-barrel, Mr. Massie ? No, 
you are mistaken, 'fhongh I am sixteen, I have 
never had a lover yet- except school-boys," with 
a little toss of her head ; ** and they don't count, 
you know. And, oh ! 1 should so like to ! Bertha 
has, and it's so nice !" 

" Yon won't have to wait long, then, that's all," 
said Huffh, feeling terribly annoyed with "those 
fellows' who were only waiting to declare them- 
selves en masie. 



".Look here. Miss Alice," he said, as they 
reached a particularly bright patch of moonlight, 
and drawing out a sunny little curl. " This is 
a treasure I found to-day. May I keep it! For 
without your consent it could give me no 
pleasure.*'^' 

"Well, I declare," cried the innocent, "if it 
isn't that little wisp of hair your sister was look- 
ing fori Certainly you may have it I have 
plenty more. But, as you don't wear curls or 
frizzes, I don't see what you want with it" 

" Nevertheless I do want it; and I entreat you 
to wear this badse, just to make ^ou think of me 
when you sec it^ said Hugh, taking from his vest 
the beautiful shield of the EpsU^n Alpha Society. 

" Why don't you say, ^ 

** • Bemember m<» when fhts yon see^ 
Though many miles ^itrt we be ' f** 

laughed Alice, as she fastened it in a rose-colored 
bow. 

" Miss Alice. Miss Alice, you are determined to 
laugh at me, I see ; but ^* 



" Hugh ! Hugh I" called his father. " Where 
afeyou going f'^ 

He had indeed passed the churchyard-gate, and 
was marching on straight ahead. 

"Miss Alice," he said, "you have bewitched 
me. I don't Imow What I am doing." 

Bat why follow them! They sam a great deal 
more nonsense of that kind, but, as it would not 
be fair to give the words without the glances which 
made them eloquent, I will only tell yon what was 
said very late that nidbt, or, rather, early in tiie 
morning, as Hugh conducted her home. 

" You have promised to think of me sometimes, 
dearest, but, oh, darling, won't you try to love me 
a little/too f" ' *' ^ 

And Alice didn't laugh a particle this tkue— at 
least so that Hugh could see her*; but oovering 
her fisce in a nice hem-stitched pocket-haodker- 
chief for a moment, pressed her Hps into solemnity, 
and murmured out something so low that not even 
Hugh could' hear. The sound, however, must 
have been satisfactory, for he passed up the 
rickety stairs with the litfle beauty, in a most ec- 
static fnme of mind, and as he bade her "ui« 
revoir," there was a loving clasp of the little white 
hand, and the brown mustache was pressed fer- 
vently upon it But just then Bertha opened the 
door to light the way for Alice, saying that " she 
had been back fully half an hour." 

"Bertha couldnH have done H better!" aid 
Alice to herself, as she tried to go to sleep — but 
had two or three irrepressible little giggles over H 
all before riie fairly succeeded. 

Well, you know the rest Of course Hugh fol- 
lowed her home, and finally persuaded the colonel 
that Alice knew French and Italian enough for 
half a dosen, not to speak of persacutinff the litOe 
thing with overtures and exercises; andas Bertha 
was to marry Captain Oswald at Christmas, they 
concluded to make a double wedding of it And 
the next summer's roses at the Httle cottage had a 

Sink and whito mistress who was as happy as the 
avs are long. 

N. B.— Bertha never could succeed in bringing 
the " widower " to the point^e only went ^* 
far, and no further;" but the reports are very 
lively indeed as regards Colonel Boacoe and Miss 
Nannie Massie. 

Beavt jr...Let me see a femide possessing that 
beau^ of meek and modest deportment— of an eye 
that Sespeaks intelligence and purity within — of 
the lips that speak no guile ; let me see her with a 
kind and benevolent msposition, a heart that oan 
sympathise with distress, and 1 never ask for the 
beauty that dwells in "ruby lips." or "flowing 
tresses," or snowy hands, or the forty other etoe- 
teras upon which our poets have hsrped for so * 
manv ages. These fade when touched by the 
hand or Time ; but those ever-enduring qualities 
of the heart shall outlive his reign, and grow 
brighter and fresher as the ages of eternity roll 
away. 

Th« illusion that the high-bom, the powerful, 
and the wealthy must be happy, or that if they 
are not they are themselves idone to blame, may 
linger among the simple, the stupid, or the envi- 
ous, but has long been dispelled by those who 
have heads to think and hearts to feet 

To wish that others should learn by our ezpe- 
rienoe is sometimes as idle as to thmk that we 
can eat and they be flUed : but when we find that 
we have poison, it is doubtless mercy to warn them 
against the dish. 

Hen make themselves ridioulous, not so much 
by the Qualities they have, as by the affectation of 
those which they have not 
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THAT PABKOT. POLLT, WHOSE BAD PASSIONS WERE THOROUGHLT AROUSED, CLAWED AKD PECKED 
SO FIBBCELT THAT THE GIRL SHRANK BACK/' 



That Parrot. 

Mb. Chables Albebt Fitzhugh stood before the 
pier-glass in his private apartment, and surreyed 
nimaelf critically, with an air of languid satisfac- 
tion, from the top of his sbininghat to the soles 
of his eqoallj reralgent boots. Then, with a last 
touch to nis blue-and-gold cravat, and a last twirl 
to his flaxen mastacbe, he issued forth, in the 
ffloiy of his manhood's and garments' prime, for 
his usual triumphant evening career on Broad- 
war. 

But first, before dawning upon that crowded 
galaxy of beauty and fashion,'' Mr. Fitshugh 



gave a touching evidence of the capacity of his 
soul for the appreciation of other charms than his 
own. He paused before a little picture which 
hunff in a dainty frame near the mirror— the 
phoKngraph likeness of a young girl — gazed there- 
upon witn pensive admiration tor the space of a 
dozen seconds, and then, with an unconscious 
sigh, turned away. 

Whose was that portrait?" the anxious and 
deeply-interested reader will naturally inquire. 
But, unfortunately, this was the very question 
which had for three weeks past exercised the 
mind and tried the soul of Mr. Fitzhugh himselt 
Ho had found the carte on the seat of a Broad- 
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waj and ThirtT-sizih street stage, and struck with 
the laughing loveliness of the face, had taken it 
home, und spent an hoar or so in gazing upon it. 
And the more he looked at it, both then and 
thereafter, the more desirous he became of dis- 
oorering the original. He took the picture to 

B , a fashionable photogranher whose insignia 

appeared upon the back, ana in a private and 
confidential interview re<iuested to know the name 
and address of the original. But the artist could 
remember only that the lady was voung and beau> 
tiful, and had Deen accompanied by a middle-aged 
lady ia black and an old gentleman of the name 
of— yes. there it was on the books— Hastings. 
And with this limited knowledge, Mr. Charles 
Albert was forced to rest for uie present, un- 
satisfied. 

And now, as he with an air of elegant negli- 
gence sauntered slowly up Broadway, he glanced 
wistfully^ at each blonde beauty who passed in 
the cherished hope of yet beholding the original 
of his picture, and, by means of following and 
inquiry, gain a clue to her identity, and, of 
course, acquaintance. 

Disappointment, however, awaited him on this as 
on previous occasions ; and, discouraged and some- 
what tired, Mr. Fitznugh at lengw turned off 
Broadway, down one of those fashionable per- 
spectives of brown-stone habitations which, in 
the dreary gloom and monotony of their outer 
aspect, suggest to the imaginative mind the cata- 
combs of £gypt, or the marble mausoleums of 
the Appian Way. Through ibis desert solitude he 
'.passed, disturbed only by the sepulchral echoes 
^of a piano, and the slow rolling past at a funereal 

f>ace of a liveried carrii^ or two. taking their 
ugubrious-looking occupants on a pleasure-drive. 
Suddenly upon the stillness broke a sharp, shrill 
.voice. 

I « You're a dandy, air ! I tee you t Tou're in 
lovel Ha, ha. bar 

Mr. Fituiugn naturalljr raised his eyes in ex- 
treme surprise and some indiflrnation atbeinscthus 
addressed, but was reassured on beholding a 

green parrot perched on the iron rail of a window- 
aloony whicn be was approaching. 
** You're a thief, sir! Go away! Fire! fire! 
m bite you 1 Ada ! Ada ! Come here, Ada I Bow- 
wow-wow! Go away! Ada! Ada! Gome here, 
Ada ! Come here, Ada !" 

"Well, what is wanting nowt** answered a 
clear, sweet volo* to the oird's hoarse clamor; 
and at the sound Mr. FitzhughinToluntarily again 
looked up. 

Did his eyes deceive himt Or did he indeed 
behold in the graceful young girl standing in the 
open window the well-known face, the lovely 
mouth, the roguish eyes, the blonde ringlets of 
his cherished picture t jBut, no— there could be 
no mistake about it. It was uie long-sought orig- 
inal of that portrait who now stood before him. 

"What do you want, Polly t Noisy bird!" 
Come here. Ada ! EissPolly 1 You're a dan- 
dy, sir! You re a thief ! You're in love I Go 
away ! Bow-wow-wow I Go along ! go away !" 

Thus quoth the bird, with mein uie reverse of a 
''grave and grim decorum." as it strutted up and 
down the rau, turning its nead now on this side, 
now on that, and with Its yellow eyes glaering 
wrathfuUy upon Mr. Fitzhugh. He, however, had 
no eyes but for the bird's mistress; and he was 
conscious of a strange suffocating sensation about 
the breast and throat, somewhat resembling asth- 
ma, as she turned her lovely blonde heiM, and 

glanced at him over her shoulder, half-blushing, 
alf-langhing — exactly as she appeared in the 
picture. 

"Hush. Polly. For shame! Saucy bird!" 
she said, m the same dulcet tones as betore ; and 
to silence the creature, she threw over it the daint- 



iest of little pocket-handkerchiefs. Bat PoUy, 
artfully dodging, slipped fh>m beneath her airy 
vail, reeled, clutched at Ute rail with beak and 
claws, hung suspended for a moment, and then, 
as the fair hands again approached, loosened her 
hold and fluttered to the pavement, exactly in 
front of the gentleman whom she had so grossly 
and unprovokedly insulted. 

A little startled scream fVom the bird's mistress 
brought to her side another lady— a tall, thin 
figure in black, with a sallow coinplexion relieved 
by an unnatural-looking tin^ of carmine, and » 
mige cluster of little black friz-curls surmounting 
a not very youthful brow. 

" What a troublesome bird !" uttered this lady. 
In a mincing tone, as she beheld the " situation'^ 
—the runaway Polly, the distressed maiden, and 
the handsome stranger coming to the rescue infn- 
tile attempts to capture the enraged bird, which 
pecked furiously at his delicate kid gloves. ** Do, 
dear," she added, " ring for John or Betty. We 
must not put the gentleman to the trouble.*** 

But Ada, instead of ringing, ran down the front 
steps, and extended her hands to receive Polly 
from her now successful captor. Polly, how- 
ever, whose bad passions were thoroughly aroused, 
clawed and pecked so fiercely that the girl shrank 
back. 

" Dear me. what shall we do with hert And I 
am sure she has hurt von " — looking with concern 
at the gloves. " Oh, I am so sorry !" 

The sweet, naive expression went straight to 
the heart of Mr. Fitzhugh. 

" It is no trouble at all," he answered, with a 
sraceful bow and smile, and looking so earnestly 
mto the blue eves that their lashes fell. *'But 
lest she should nurt you. I will take her up to the 
door, if you will permit." 

So they walked up, side by side, and on the top 
step were met by the elder lady, who at once, to 
Mr. Fitzhugh's disappointment, extended • pair of 
bony and bejewelea hands to receive the bird. 
He nad hoped for iust one accidental touch of 
the white fingers of Ada ; but now, with a graceful 
acknowledgment of the lady's thanks, and a 
courteous and respectful bow, he was fain to de- 
part without that bliss. Yet not before he had 
observed on the door-plate the name of ** Hast- 
inm." 

Mr. Fitzhugh went on his way rejoicing. He 
had found her— the idol of his dreams ! He knew 

now that she lived at No. 258 street, and Uiat 

her name was Ada. Delicious name ! He was 
never weary of repeating it. neither of gazing upon 
her picture and ttdnkin^ that it was not half so 
lovely as its beautiful onginaL 

"It was all the parrot's doings," he soliloquized, 
rapturously. "But for Polly I should have 
passed by without dreaming how near I was to 
A«r— without beholding her ^vely face, or hearing 
her sweet voice, or even knowing her name. 
Bless that bird!'' 

He took occasion to pass the house on the fol- 
lowing day. But the parlor windows were dosed 
now, and not even Polly appeared to his wistAil 
eyes. 

As he glanced back, before turning the comer 
into another street, he saw a butchers boy, bear- 
ing an empty basket, issue from the area-gate 
Happy boy ! He had been under the same roof 
witn A^r— perhaps had even had a distant glimpse 
of her an^l form, or caught a remote echo of her 
seraph voice. 

There was envy in Mr. Fitzhugh's heart, and 
guile upon his tongue, as he addressed the un> 
suspecting youth. 

"Can you inform me," looking anxiously round 
the neignborhood in general, where Mr. Hast- 
ings lives?" 
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''HastiiigBt in oonne I Un. fre jast this 

Hr. Fitxbogh's coontenasce expressed extreme 
Mtoni^meiit 
« I mean/' he said, dotibtfolly, ** an old gentie- 

i The boT nodded fire times acquiescently. 
! ** I know/' he said, Hr. JktM Hastings." 

Just so : and a yonne laaj ** 

** Miss Ada. Yea, Bir» Mesa you, / knows 'em 
alL" 

**llis8 Ada ia his daughter f" queried Hr. 
Iltshugh, unguardedly. 

** To be sure— hk only darter. She as I seen 
just now ft-wateriu' ber g' ran' urns in the earden. 
Bhe asked me, as I was a^tandin* outside the 
kitchen window, to fill her waterin'-pot for her." 

If enry could hare slain, then would that inno- 
oent youth have fallen dei^ at the feet of Charles 
Albert Fitihugh. 

There is another ladyf rentured he, doubt- 
ftiUy. 

«His8 Hasting old een'leman's sist«r. 8M» 
the missus. She came down iust now to look at 
the quarter o' lamb, and bad it weighed, if you'll 
Vld^emt, Trust XtfT for that!" 

Hr. Fitdiugh felt himself upon delioate ground. 
So he merely dropped a liberal pecuniary reward 
into the hand of nis informant, and yentured to 
inquire, Whether there was any other member 
of the family f To which the boy, with a gleam 
of the natire rulgarity and Ticiousness of his 
class orerooming nis respect for the gentleman, 
replied: 

) *' Kubuddy but oook, and housemaid, and John, 
and a parrot and poodle." 

For full two weeks after this did Charles Albert 
Fitshugh haunt -< — street, passing and repassing 
258 ; sometimes in a leisurely promenade, some> 
times with a dignified business aur, and then again 
in an elegant hired turn-out, in which be flattered 
himsetf be showed to special adrantage. Gener- 
al^ of late he beheld Hiss Hastings, senior, seated 
at the window, with a book or paper in her hand ; 
and her, when he chanced to meet her eye. he 
alwars respectfully saluted, receiving in reply a 
gracious acknowledgment. Only twice had he 
the bliss of beholdinj; Ad»-<MarUng Ada" he 
always called her in his own thoughts— and then 
her half-shy, half-laughing glance and bow thrilled 
to his Tery heart's core. Sometimes he saw 
Polly, on which occasions he would murmur to 
himself: 

"It was all your doings, Polly. Bless you, 
good bird I" 

But after awhile Mr. Fitzhugh grew impatient. 
He found it impossible, by any ordinary means, 
to compass an introduction to his fair one. In 
Tsin had be inquired among his friends. Not one 
of them knew the name of Ada Hastings. So at 
length, in yery desperation, as the season for (quit- 
ting town approacned, Charles Albert detemnned 
to write to tne young lady. True« it was not » con- 
yentional proceeding^neither indeed, perhaps, 
judging by the eold, set rules of soeiety, a strictly 
proper one ; but Charles Albert was in loye, and 
he felt sure that AdA was not entfarely indifferent 
to him, and therefore to tbemselves it would be 
whoQy innocent and unobjectionable. 

So that eyening he sat up until past twelye. 
writing, correcting, revising, aud copying, until 
his table was as thickly strewn with manuscript 
as that of an author. And hayins at length in- 
dited a brief and elegant note to bis satisfaction, 
he n^xt morning arose at an unwontedly eariy 
hour, for the purpose of depositing it at the near* 
est station. He wouldn't trust a letter-box, hay- 
ing heard that street-youths of inquiring mind and 
Hterary turn were In the habit of hooking out 



love-letters with wires, and privately perusing 
and scoffine at the contents thereof. And to have 
her name thus profaned 1 

For two days following, Ufe was to Charles Albert 
^tzhugh a state of nervous suspense and anxiety 
almost unendurable, and which excited the atten- 
tion of all the inmates of Hiss Spicks boarding- 
house. 

That lady herself had harrowing suspicions that 
be intended a sudden and secret exodus from her 
roof, oblivious of the last month's bUl; whilst 
Hiss Tiolet Greenwood was strouffly of opinion 
that h^ was a poet incosr, and thereupon sent 
him two rosebuds and a forget-me-not ; and old 
Mrs. Palmer, ascribing his restless and anxious 
looks to ill-health, carefully prepared for him a 
decoction of tansy and elderberries, insisting 
upon his imbibing the same, "strong and hot as 
he could bear it." And nothing could exceed ber 
self-gratulstion, when, twenty minutes after this 
specific had been sent to his room, Mr. Fitzhugh 
(having in that interim received the expected an- 
swer to 'his note) came down-stairs, radiant and 
elate, a Uvinff witness to the miraculous effects of 
her invaluable remedy. 

Ada's note must have been of » satisfactory na- 
ture, for Hr. Fitzhugh pressed it ardent^ to his 
mustache before depositing it in the most secret 
reeess of his pocket-book. And then he sat down 
and wrote again, receiying a reply in due time ; 
and so the correspondence continued for another 
two weeks, at the end of which time the gentle- 
man, impatient at the slow progress of events, 
suffsested to the lady, in most earnest yet respect- 
fkolerms, the possibility of an interview^implor- 
ing her to grant him at least one moment of 
meeting— one look, one word, to render him un- 
speakably happy. Since he could not at present 
have the desire of his heart in visiting her in hor 
own home, beneath her father's roo^ would she 
not pardon the boldness of the request^ in oonsid- 
eration of his feelings f 

To this came the following r^ly : 

"DsAB Hb. Fitzhugh: Nothing could afford 
me more pleasure than to receive you as a friend 
in my own home; but since that is denied us, 
through the cold and cruel conventionalities of an 
artificial society, I can perceive no harm in grant- 
ing the request contained in your note. Ouiy we 
must be very careful, for Aunty Hastings is sa 
prying and suspicious, and she would be sure to 
tell pa, if she found out anything ; and pa is ao 
particular, and to hasty t It does seem unjust 
Ihat old people, who have had their own pleasures, 
should always interfere to make young ones mis- 
erable, f " Poor darlinff !" murmured Charles Al- 
bert, tenaerly). And mis * society ' is enonjph to 
make me lonff^ as I often do, for tne days oi bar- 
barian simplicity, or at least for the freedom of 
an Indian or gipsv Hfe. Sweet, romantic crea- 
ture!" murmurea Mr. Fitzhugh.) After aU, Polly 
displayed more good sense in introdocinff us as 
she did, than penetration in accosting you m such 
unjust terms. ('*Plarful darling I Yes; it was 
all owing to Polly, filess that bird!") And so, 
dearest Mr. FStzhurh, if you will come to-morrow 
evening, at exactly half-past five, to Blythe's 
Nursery Gardens, only three blocks from our 
house, you will find me, with a lady-friend 
whom I can trust, in the rose-arbor behind the 
greenhouse. Ever your Aua." 

At precisely the appointed time, Mr. fitzhugh, 
who had been for upward of an hour haunting 
tbe neighborhood In a manner to attract the atten- 
tion and excite the suspicions of the inhabitants 
thereof, entered the gate of Blythe's Gardens:, and 
with beatinff heart made his way to the appointed 
trysting-spot. The arbor was vacant ; but before 
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be had time for the dire fears and forebodings 
awakened by this cironmstance, a light step was 
heard outsiao, a light rustling of myrtle leaTes 
and silken draperj, and Mr. Fitzhugh's heart 
bounded within him. Inrolnntarily he repeated : 

** She la coming— my own, my sweet I 
Were it eror eo airy a tread 
Ify heart would hear it and beat. 
And Uosaom In purple and red.** 

And the next moment Ada, blushing, smiling, 
frankly extending her hand, yet at the same time 
shyly shrinking, stood before him in all her loTe> 
Uness. 

Mr. Fitzhugh eagerly grasped the fair hand in 
both his. 

'*How can I erer sufficiently thank you for 
coming — and alone, tooT' he said, in tones of 
melting tenderness. 

Oh,*' said Ada, half apologetioally, "I should 
not hsTe come alone, you see, but that tbere hap- 
pened to be callers, and aunty didn't know how 
loi^ she might be detained ; so she sent me to ex- 

^ " How good of her 1" ssid Mr. Fitshugh, some- 
what puzzled. 

" Bhe will be here, though, in a few moments, I 
dare say," added the young lady, in a consolatory 
manner. 

Mr. Fitshugh deroutly hoped she wouldn't. 
Howeyer, he only drew a little nearer, as they sat 
on the gi^Ben garden-bench, and said: 

" Then, dearest Ada— may I not call you sot" 

She opened her eyes a little. 

** Why should you call me Ada?" 

" Because Uiat is your sweet name->how sweet 
and dear to me, I- — 

" Dear me 1 my name is not Ada!" 

"NotAdar 

"Certainly not" 

" Then, why did yon sign yourself so in your 
notes. Is it an assumed name?" inquired Mr. 
Fitzhugh, smilingly. 

** Really, there must be some mistake. I neyer 
wrote you a note. Aanty wrote all those notes. 
ffer name is Ada. It was to her you wrote—Miss 
Ada Hastings." 

Mr. Fitzhugh grew pale. 

** And you are not Ada Hastings V* he asked, 
fidntly. 

''Certainly not I am JSaU Hastings. Aunt 
Ada told me about your notes to her, and asked 
me to be present at this meeting between you." 

** But the parrot called you Ada," gasped 
Charles Albert, desperately. 

The young lady looked at him a moment in 
great astonishment, and then she broke into a 
bufl^. 

''rray excuse me; but, really, it's too absurd. 
Such a ridiculous mistake! It was aunt y that 

Soor Polly called. The bird is hers. Why, 7 
on't liye here at all, but in quite another part of 
the town. Oh, there is Aunt Ada coming now 1" 
Mr. Fitzhugh cast a frightened glance without 
There, inde^ was the maiden lady with the 
bunch of friz-curls, looking thinner and more sal- 
low than eyer, despite the heightened carmine of 
her cheeks, as she tripped mincingly down the 
walk, casting bashful glances at the arbor where, 
as she supposed, her handsome loyer impatiently 
awaited her. Mr. Fitzhugh turned faint at the 
spectacle. 

** Excuse me," he said, starting: to his feet *'I 
really do not feel ecjual to— to — ^' 

And he looked wildly around for some means of 
fscape. 

Kate felt for him, that was certain, for she 
slipped deftly through an opening in the trellis- 
worx. motioninsf the agitated Charles Albert to 



foUow. And then, screened by the sbmbbery, 
they walked hastily to another entrance of the 
grounds, Kate seeming to haye much ado to sup- 
press the laughter that dimpled in her lip and 
fairly brimmed her downcast eyes. 

The case for Mr. Fitzhugh was a melancholy 
one certainly, yet, as he cbeeringly whispered to 
himself, not necessarily hopeless. 

" I must bid you good-by here. Mr. Fitzhugh," 
said Kate^ demurely, as they reacned the entrance 
to the street 

** Allow me one momeftt, I hnplore you, Miss 
Hastings— but one moment and one wora." 

She looked so sweet as she itoodibefore him in 
the twiliffht that his heart warmed. 

** Oh, Kate," he said, impetuously, ** excuse me 
—but my feelings oyercome me I Mow that you 
know it was all a mistake, and that it was you 
alone I loyed— you to^hom those notes were ad< 
1— you wn< 



dressed — ^you wnom I^ms moment i 

In his earnestness Mr. Fitshugh had not per- 
ceiyed the approach of any person, and he was a 
good deal startled when, just at this biteresting 
Juncture, a stem yoioe demanded : 

**Sir, how dare yon address such laagoageto 
thisUdyr 

Turning hastily, Mr. fitzhugh behdd a dark, 
handsome man oonfit>nting him. 

*'And pray, sir," he inquired, in his turn, 
*< who are y<fu, that you presume to interfere be- 
tween this young lady ioa myself?" 

" Allow me to introduce you " said Kate, with 
demure grayity. "Mr. Fitshugh— Mr. Henry 
Hastings, my husband," 

"Sir,"^ obsenred Mr. Hastings, stiffly bowing, 
" I shall require some explanation ^'^ 

<<Oh,IwmexplainltaDl" obseryed Mrs. Hast- 
ings, with a glance at Mr. Fitzhu^'s ghastly 
countenance. 

And bowing a ffraoefhl adieu, she Knked her 
arm within that ofner husband and walked sway, 
leaying Charles Albert petrified to the spot, and 
staring idiotically after uiem. 

-Of his feelings during the rest of tnat eyening 
we need not speak. 

Awakening late on the foUowilig morning flnom 
a brief and uneasy slumber, which nad not yisited 
him until daybreak, he peroeiyed two notes lying 
on the table by Ids bedside. 

"The first was signed "Henry Hastings^" and 
stated that, finding the explanation of nts lady 
not wholly satisfactory as regarded Mr. Fitshugh 
himself, he would demand a more particular one 
from that gentleman, to which end a friend of his, 
Captain Pierce Bouncer, would call on him that 
eyening, at half-past six precisely." 

The second note— the nrst glance at the familiar 
handwriting of which sent a cold chill through 
the yeins of Charies Albert— was as follows : 

"Dbabwt Mb. FmrnraK: Threugk the inter- 
ferenoe of Aunt Hastings— who watmied my yi^ 
to the garden last eyenmg (where 1 was so dis^)- 
pointed not to find you), and in my absenee read 
aQ your dear notes-npa nas learned all about our 
little affair. He is fwiow^ and declare»thai, to 
saye my good name, our mamaffe must take place 
immsdMU^f, I need not say how distressed I 
am— haying fainted twice during the interyiew 
with pa. Itosistance on my part would be useless, 
as all who know pa know also that when he deter- 
mines on a thing, it fMuA be done. 

" I write in great haste, to prepare you for pa's 
yisit this afternoon, and that you may know how 
to deal with and pacify him, by at once deolariikff 
your honorable intentions, x our distressed ana 
Toying Ada." 

Mr. Charies Albert Fitzhugh left Miss Pincher'a 
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lxMiTdmg-boQft6> thai morning, for an indefinite 
residence in Europe. 

The last worda he wm heard to ntter aa be left 
the honae were : 

" If a all the fault of that conanmed parrot 
Hang that bird I" 

JL Bone Chuurd. 

Tn aaffaoitT of some animals is both amusing 
and wonoerfuL That of the horse is Tery remark- 
able, and in many oases elicits the admiration and 

§ raise of its master, man. Brer kind and affec- 
ionate, he is doublj so when kind and considerate 
attention is bestowed upon him. 

Sister Hay. risiting her cousin Ella, in the pleas- 
ant riUaoe of Whitnejrille. relates the following : 
"I arrived about fire o'clock at my destination. 
Cousin Ella was absent, so I took a place at the 
tea-table with tiie family, sitting in Ella's accus- 
tomed place br the window. I had been seated 
but a mmute when something touched my shoul- 
der, and, on looking up, waa amazed to perceive 
a horse's head resting there! I was Terr much 
frightened, but aunt told me not to be alarmed, 
for it was Ella's pet— the old family horse; he 
had come for some dainty that he baa been accus- 
tomed to reoeiTe at thia time ttom her hands. 

" One very sultry day, shortly after this inci- 
dent, we— myself and Ella— took our books and 
some luncheon to a neighboring lot, to enjoy the 
pleasant shade and have a quiet time. Airter we 
bad been seated a few moments I heard somebody 
coming, and told Ella we had better go home. 
She replied : 

" *Ko, so long as BiUr is near us,' pointing to 
the horse that was graiing a short distance from 
US— '80 long as Bill;jr is near us. we are safe. If 
he hears them, he ^nll prick up nis ears ;' and, as 
if suiting the action to the word, the creature did 
subtly raise his head, and gaie intentlir at the in- 
truders, for ther were tramps, and no doubt Billy 
eomprebended it ftilly. 

" 'Look, May t' exclaimed EUa, ' he is coming 
toward us.' 

J<<No^heisn't»' Isaid; < he is eating grass yery 



r ou watch him,' she said. ' and not let him 
see you looking, and you'll find he it coming.' 

**l waited, and soon found she was oorrecl; the 
faithful animal gradually approached until he stood 
almost direotly over us, completely shielding us 
from yiew, and we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the tramps pass through the field without dis- 
coyering our retreat; after which Billy ioent to 
gratiy or more properly spesking, returned to 
doyer." 

Xbe Bobber OhieC 

SsATin in my comfortable room in a farmhouse 
in New York State, I had just finished roading a 
letter from an old firiend who had moved some 
years beforo to Taxes. He urged me to come out 
and pass a few months with nim in his distant 
home. 

I was not an old bachelor, and as I knew he had 
a lovely wife and two childron, I determined to 
aecept the inyitation, and at once set about pack- 
ins up for my journey. 

Amring at a little town in the western part of 
Texas, I procured a horse, and leaving my bag- 
cage to be sent for, I slarted for my ftiend' s rancM, 
want some thirty miles. 

Daifaiesa came upon me ere I reached the place, 
and beiuff tired, 1 had fallen half-asleep m my 
saddle, when I was awakened by the sound of 
boofb rapidly approaching. To gather my rein 



well in my hand and draw my faithful reyolyer was 
a moment's work, and in the next instant a horse 
came dashing by me with a woman, her hair loose 
and flowing, seated in the saddle. One glance at 
me, and abe seemed aa if about to turn into the 
forest to ayoid me, but then^ as if reaasured, she 
drew up her horse and exolauied : 

" Saye me, air ! oh, saye me 1 for I know yon 
are not one of the band." 

** Certainly, miss, I will protect you all in my 
power : but pray tell me from what you aro fiy- 
mff," I answered, gasing into the fiigntened £aoe 
before me, which 1 saw, by the moonlight^ waa 
that of a young girl, and yery beautifuL 

Her stoiT waa soon told ; and she was no other 
than Hinnie Lorraine, the daughter of my fHend 
whom I was going to yislt. And what a sad, sad 
story was hers, as she told it that moonlight night 
in that Texas rorostt 

On hour beforo I met her, her father's bouse 
had been attacked by a band of robbers, under a 
noted chief, and as they had no meroy, her mo- 
ther and father wero kuled beforo her eyea, and 
they wore going to carry her off when she escaped 
from them, and mounted her swift horse, which 
was stand&ff near, she haying just rotumed from 
a ride with lier father; she had made her way 
rapidly fh>m the scene, her heart filled with an- 
guish at the death of her paronts, and an agony 
of fear at the- fate that awaited her if ahe waa 
overtaken by the fiends. 

"And the saddest part of it to know," she con- 
tinued, ** is that the robber-chief; Clinton, is a man 
who hiks bean staying at my fkther^s house for the 
past month. He came thero with letters of intro- 
duction fVom friends of my poor father, and with 
the intention, he said, of baying land and settling. 
We all receiyed him kindly, and I admired and 
rospected him exceedingly, ne appeared so kind 
and gentlemanly. Three days ago he asked me 
to marry him, and when I reftised— although I 
confess I loyed him— because I wished to know 
him better, he sworo a fearful oath, and ordering 
his horse, left the plantation. Since then I haye 
not seen him. until to-night be came at the head 
of that wild band of desperadoes known aa 
' Clinton's Devils ;' and he, I found, was * Clin- 
ton,' instead of Munroe Morris, as we had known 
him." 

Between aobs and teara, Minnie Lorraine told 
me the foregoing sad story while we aat upon our 
horses, hid rrom the yiew of the road in the un- 
derbrush which grow on either side. 

I made known to her my name, and finding that 
she had a friend to trust, she, for the first lime, 
gaye way to her feelings. 

How pained I felt ror the poor girl, and how 
distresaed was I at the death of my dear friend, 
the reader can imagine. 

After she had partially reooyered herself, I 
asked: 

You have brothers. Miss Lorraine t" 
" I haye a twin-brother, but he is in Europe, at 
college, and has been gone for three years." 

After a moment's thoueht I determined what 
was best to be done, so I accompanied her to a 
qeighbor's rancht, more than three mUes off, and 
rousing the owner and his sons, I left her in oharge 
of the good wife of the old man, and then telling 
what luld been done at Mr. Lorraine' a, the men 
wero so infbriated at the news that they armed 
themselves, and together we started for Uie scene 
of the murder. 

What a horrible sight met our view I Mr. Lor- 
raine lay dead upon his doorstep, while in the 
honae waa his wife, lying in a pool of her own 
blood. A little further wero two seryanta, also 
dead, while the house was sacked of all yalnablea 
which it had contained. 
The robbers had gone with their booty, and tha 
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serTants, who had fled to the woods upon their 
approach, had not yet retnmed to the house. 
« * * * * 

Mr. and Mrs. Lorraine were buried, and as 
Minnie had a near relative in Galveston to whcm 
she could so, I ursed her to do so, promisinff her 
that I wouM mjBett raise a band of men andpur- 
' sue to the death the murderers of her parents and 
destroyers of her happiness. 

Edgar Lorraine, mnnie's brother, had been 
daily expected home, and she said he should come 
at once, on his arrival, to Join me. 

I saw her to town, where she was to take the 
Galveston stage, and then left her. 

I had become strongly attached to the beauliful 
girl, for she was indeed beautiful, being of a tall, 
commanding figure, full and gracefiil, and with 
large, dreamy blue eyes that oae could not but 
love to look into. 

Her brave manner in all her suffering, added to 
her gentle and confidluff nature, had auite won 
my heart, and as I bade her good-by, I moueht to 
myself that I would avenge oer wrongs and then 
ask her love. 

In a little more than a week after Minnie's de- 
parture for Galveston, I had raised a band of 
sixty men, all ready and willing to hunt down the 
dreaded outlaw Cunton, who nad for two years 
committed untold barbarities in the country, and 
always had escaped capture. 

* * « * * 

We had had our first engagement with the rob- 
ber-chief^ and, I regret to say, had been repulsed, 
and were encamped on the banks of a small 
stream for the night, when a young man rode up 
and dismounted near me. 

At one fflanee I recognized Minnie's twin-bro- 
ther, for be was the image of her, except that his 
face wore a hard, stem expression not upon hers. 
His manner was almost ffirlish, and his voice soft 
and quiet, and he wore his brown hair long, and 
thrown back from his forehead. 

I meted him cordially, and after receiving his 
thanks for my efforts to avenge his parenw, we 
sat down to supper and talkea over our plans. 
Light, graceful boy that he was, I could see fear- 
lessness and determination in his face, and know- 
ing him to be a strong ally in a matter of such 
seriousness to him, I received and accepted many 
of his plans for the future. 

« « * « * 

A month went b^. and many and serious were 
the fights we had with Clinton, but of no avail, as 
far as his capture was concerned. 

Edgar Lorraine had shown himself a daring 
youth, and more than once had his unerring aim 
sent a robber to his last home ; but though be al- 
ways sought out the robber-cluef, they had never 
met in a hand-to-hand conflict ; and 1 was fflad 
that it was so, for Clinton was a bold, reckless 
man, of great power and cmel courage, and, I 
feared, would soon end a contest with such an 
unequal antagonist. 

* « « » * 
About dark one evening, Edgar rode into camp 

and said to me : 

** If you will order the band to move, we can 
make a sucoesssfVil attack upon Clinton to-night, 
for he is encamped on fathers ranehey and I know 
he most meet his dom there." 

In a few moments we were all in the saddle, 
fifty in number, and after a ride of ten miles, came 
to uie ranehe of the late Mr. Lorraine. 

Rapidly charing into the robber-camp, we took 
them by surprise, and shot them down by dozens 
before uiey could make any resistance. 

Cowards 1 here to the nront I I want you 1" 



The tones were heard above all, and all knew 
that Clinton, who spoke them, was determined noi 
to fly. 

His men quickly cama around him, and for 
some moments a terrific fight raged. 

Seeing Edgar, and knowing who he was, Clin- 
ton drove spurs into his horse and daahed toward 

him. i 

Edgar spurred forward also, raising his revolver 
at the same time and firing. 

The career of Clinton was checke4. He reeled 
in his saddle, and with a curse upon hia Ups, fell 
to the ground. In an instant Edgar was oeside 
him, and seeing thai the robbers were flying, and 
that my men were in hot pursuit, I dismounted 
and stood beside the dyinjip chief. 

Edgar was standing, with arms folded, looking 
upon the man he had slain. A bright likht from 
a bumiufl out-house lit up the scene uke day, 
and I noticed that though death was placing its 
seal rapidly over the Teatures of Clinton, he 
showed no fear, and his voice was clear as be said : 

''Edgar Lorraine, I am dying by your hand. 
It is weU ; I am tired of life. Six years aso I fled 
from my home in a New York village, where my 
father was a clergyman, because I kiUed, in a mo- 
ment of passion, a fellow-being. 

"Since then I have loved bloodshedding, and 
have been a fiend. 

"I saw your sister, forged letters of introduc- 
tion to your father, and visited him. I loved 
Minnie, but she scorned my love, and I revenged 
myself. Though my hand did not slay your pa- 
rents, I was the cause of their death, and would 
have carried off your rister, had it not been for| 
that man "--pointing to me. " 1 am dying. You 
have avensea yourself." 

While the cnief was speaking, Edgar never once 
took his eyes off his face ; and when he had fin- 
ished, he said, in a voice hardly audible : 

" Cflinton, I am avenged. You are dying, and 
my hand has driven your soul to meet its God. 
May that God be mercifVil, and forsdve me for the 
act. / am not Edgar Lorraine, Look at me: 2 
am Minnie/ M.j brother Edm was drownea in 
a yachting excursion just berore he was to leave 
for home. I received a letter from friends, telling 
me the sad news ; and I determined to cut off my 
hair, dress myself as a man, pass myself off for 
him, and revenge my parents. I have done it." 

rier words were trae. It was Minnie, and not 
Edgar. Why had I not discovered it before t 

Clinton groaned in agony of spirit, raised him- 
self to his feet, and after looking steadily into 
Minnie's face, said, slowly : 

** You have told the trath. Forgive me, Min- 
nie, all the sorrow I have brought upon you." 

He attempted to extend his tiana, but a spasm 
seized him, and he fell dead upon his face. 

The poor g^l was much affected, and giving 
orders about the burial of the bodies of the dead, 
and caring for the wounded, I led her from the 
spot. 

Minnie went to her frionds in Galveston, and a 
few weeks afterward I visited her there. Then I 
told her of my love for her. and asked to protect 
her through life. She coniessed her love for me 
in return, and I was made a happy man. 

Need I say more, reader f 



"lles«r gam!" 

Thb woman raised her head and listened. The 
wind was howling round the lofty house, and the 
surf from the close-lying ocean dashed against the 
window panes, while through a rift in the drifting 
masses of clouds a late-risen moon poured down 
a mild and melancholy effulgence, to be speedily 
obscured by their ever-advancing battaliona. 
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At jet it abed its softening iOumination fiilly 
on the womsn who stood in the large baj-window 
looking out on the nighty snd Ustemng, not to the 
wind and wares, bnt to another sonnd, which 
in nncertain bursts mingled with their roar, and 
seemed to be the ohorus of some wild drinking- 
sonff shouted by numerous voices in a remote 
portion of the building, and which at this gloomy 
midnight hour reeoho^ with weird effect through 
the long corridors and passages of the old house, 
dying awaj and rising again in fitful gusts ere it 
reached the attentire ear of the listener bj the 
window. 

A shaded lamp stood on a distant table, its 
feeble rays blotted out br the steadfast silrery 
glory of the moonlight which filled the apartment 
and concentrated, as it were, its broadest illumina- 
tion on the form in the bay-window, though it 
miffht haye seemed that the lieht emanated from, 
rather than merely surrounded her, for there was 
a vividness of coloring, a dazriing supremacy of 
beauty in her. which asserted itself as triumph- 
antly in that lonely apartment as it would have 
done had she sat at the feasts of kings. 

To say that she was "reeally beautiful'' would 
be to misapply a term. The dalmness and repose 
inseparable from such a style were totally want- 
ing in her, and the lightning of her dark eye, the 
fe^ess poise of her noble form, showed a dispo- 
sition more passionate and daring than would 
have harmonized well with the epithet. 

The dusky brilfiance of the South pervaded 
her, the damask-roses of her cheek glowed 
through a skin smooth as velvet, but of a rich 
olive tint. Tailed fires showed fitfully in the 
dewy depths of her long dark eyes, and tne heavy 
coils of ner raven hair were polished as satin. 
Her form was large, the lines full and flowing, 
and with every inspiration her broad chest rose 
and fell with that even, untrammeled freedom 
which betokens the perfection of physical health ; 
and the large rounded arm han^ng so easily from 
her shoulder could as firmly drive a dagger to the 
heart of a foe as wind itself round the neck of a 
lover. Her stature, in harmony with her form, 
was lofty, and was apparently increased by the 
sweeping robes in which she was clad — a species 
of moming-dress of soft and cling|ing cashmere, 
a creamy white in hue, and bound m at the waist 
with a suk cord and tassel, the ends of which she 
held clinched in her right hand. 

The tide of moonlight pourin^^ over her revealed 
every play of her features distinctly; a lambent 
fire oi defiance playing in her eyes, a spirit of 
contempt curving the roses of her lips, both in- 
tensifying and aeepeninff as the song of the 
revelers came more audibly to her ears, now over- 
borne by the riot of the winds and waves, now 
rising in wild and fitful strains above the noise of 
the tempest. 

Suddenly the song ceased, and was succeeded 
by bursts of boisterous laughter minj^led with 
loud talking, which became more distinct as a 
door was suddenly opened in the distance, and 
closed with a loud crash that reverberated through 
the building. At the same moment a heavy 
, sable cloud completely obscured the moon, and 
V left the apartment illuminated but by the feeble 
li|^t of the shaded lamp. 

The sound of the closing door startled the liiBt- 
ener from her attitude of attention. With an 
impulsive and rapid step she crossed to it and 
laia her band on the key in the look, as though 
to secure herself from intrusion. If the action 
were suggested by fear, the unwonted feeline soon 

Sve place to other emotions. Her hand fell firom 
e lock, and with uplifted head and deliberate 
step she walked to the table on which stood the 
lamp, raisinff the fiame to its fullest glow, she 
■MM herseu in a low chair directly in its con- 



centrated Hght, and folding her hands^ fixed htr 
large eyes expectantly on the door, while a som*> 
thine seemed to pass oyer the soft full ourves of 
her face, turning it into the similitude <^ an iron 
mask, so fixed and impenetrable became its ex- 
pression. 

She had not Ions to wait. A heavy yet unsteady 
step advanced up the echoing corridor, approaoh- 
inffthe door of her apartment. 

The punils of her eyes dilated and as suddenly 
contracted, seeming in the act to dart fire. Her 
handa clinched themselyes together more tightly, 
but otherwise her attitude « remained unaltered. 
The footstep paused at the door, a fumbling hand 
Bought the nandle, and, lUTter one or two unsuo- 
oeeuul attempts, succeeded in turning it. 

The door swung open, and gave -ingress to a 
man partially intoxicated, and who stumbled over 
the soft mat l3ring at the door. He recovered 
himself with a muttered curse, and stood in the 
doorway looking round the apartment as though 
in search of some object His wanderins eye ^11 
on the form in the low chair, and settled on it, 
with a peculiar expression breudns throuoh the 
wild vacuity of intoxication. The fumes of wine 
clouding his mind seemed, as he looked at her, to 
disperse, at least in a degree, and the step with 
which he adyanced into the apartment was suf- 
ficiently steady and assured. Tne grosser effects 
of intoxication had disappeared ; its subtler and 
more dangerous influence remained. 

''Not gone to bed yet, Zamonaf he said. 
"ThatisweUr 

Zamona pointed to a chair some distance re- 
moved from her own. 

" Sit down," she said. ** I did not expect the 
honor of a visit at this hour. Hark ! It is even 
now striking one.'' 

"Never mind the hour," he said, testUy. "1 
want you down-stairs. They're wild for that 
French chanson you used to sing before I married 
you. Come, I tell you I" as she made no move- 
ment to rise. 

The very fire in Zamona's eyes seemed to turn 
to cold and deadly light as she glanced at the man 
before her. 

*'Your friends are mistaken," she replied, 
coldly and distinctly. **I do not sing in public 
now.'' 

Her answer did not seem to surprise her hus- 
band muofa, and for an instant they measured 
each other with their slances, as two wary com- 
batants might have done. An expression of 
dogged determination became visible on the 
countenance of the mar, while the marble fixed- * 
ness of Zamona's features could know no increase. 
He was the first to speak. 

**Do you know," he said^ "that I am master 
in this house? As your ^ood sense will doubtless 
cause you to admit that incontestable fact, allow 
me^Mrs. de Treilly, to lead you to our friends." 

When Lucius de Treilly condescended to polite- 
ness and suavity, it was as the flashing of a sabre 
in the eyes of toe victim, polished but cruel. 

" I am to understand, then," said Zamona, still 
without rising, "that Mr. de Treilly purposes ex- 
hibiting his wife as a spectacle wherewith to en- 
tertain nis boon companions. Is this the case?" 

Was there no power in heaven or on earth will- 
ing to strike him dumb before he answered her, 
and save him despite himself? What malignant 
influence blinded him that he misht not reaowhat 
was blazine in her eyes and ringing in her voice, 
and thus iSke warning? He langh^ 

" When I took a nameless thing from the gutter, 
and ffave it the name of De Treiuy," he said, "it 
was from no foolish sentiment of romance, but 
simply to have a beautiAil creature more sub- 
I servient to my will and pleasure than I could hope 
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to make one in mj own rank of life, snrrounded 
with friends eager to flsht her battles. But this 
is going over old ground. Mrs. de Treillj, I await 
you." 

Zamona looked at him for a moment. Then she 
rose, and placed her hand in his arm. 

"As you say," she said, quietly, "your re- 
marks simply retrace old ground. Come, I am 
ready!" 

" Sensibly spoken," muttered De Treilly. 

Lucius de Treilly was of low stature, but with 
the head, shoulders and arms of a giant, and was 
as sinffularly deficient in ffrace as his wife was 
pre-eminently remarkable Tor it. The strength 
and rigor of the man was, howerer, herculean. 
Tou could imaffine him facing and conquering 
the maddened bull in the arena, or oyercominff, 
with his mighty hands and muscles of iron, the 
opposing strenffth of outnumbering foes— and 
what rendered wese forces more formidable, was 
the fact of their being under the control of a 
mind of such strength and cunning, that where 
the mere physical fibre miffkt hare, failed in ac- 
complishing an object by their own strength alone, 
the mental force stepped in, and all was accom- 
plished. 

It was against this man that Zamona de Treilly 
had raised the standard of revolt. 

De TrsUlT threw open the dining-room, and let 
a flood of Kwing light flow into the dim and lofty 
hall, mingled with sounds of rerelry which might 
haye had their origin in Pandemonium. A woman 
of common nerre would hare shrunk back ap- 
palled from the scene before her | leaning on her 
unsband's arm, Zamona de Treilly entered the 



apartment as cabnly as though it were the railed 
seclusion of her own room. 

Following his gmdins arm, she found herself 
standing at the head of the long table at which 
the ffuests were seated, looking down on a rista of 
flushed faces, gleamine glass and silrer, orer- 
tumed flower-rases, and pools of red wine spilled 
on the shining mahogany. Olouds of smoke ftom 
eyery species of cigar defiled the air, and two or 
three different sones were in proffress, their ainff- 
ers unheeded by the company wno were noisi^ 
wrangling and disputing. 

A tall, fair-haired youth, crowned with yino 
leayes torn firom the eperme, made an attempt te 
rise f^om his scat and place a chair for Mrs. de 
Treilly, but she motionea him back imperiouriy. 

The attention of the company was now directed 
to Zamona and her husband, and a noisy cry of 
"Braral" such as might hare greeted a public 
singer or dancer, saluted the mistress of the 
hoifse. 

Such a demonstration to his wife would bare 
deepir angered the ffenerality of men : it amused 
De Treilly. He had truly said that in manyinff 
the woman he had, he had deliberately bestowed 
his name on one whom he intended to make wah- 
serrient to the amusement of himself and hia 
friends, and such scenes as this stimulated his 
worn-out sense of enjoyment It was a keen plea- 
sure to him to watch her wonderful beauty kin- 
dling into a thousand-fold grreater brilUanpy 
through the fiery pangs of agony her proud na- 
ture endured at being thus exhibited to his de- 
graded and dissolute companions, for hia ; 
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dates were amongst the most abandoDed men of 
the day. 

Confident in the power his leg^al ownership gave 
him over her, and never dnnng a safficiently 
sventful life having flinched from aught calcu- 
lated to further his will and pleasure, he never 
for a moment dreamed of the possibiutj of this 
beautiful creature, whom he hafl chained to him 
so Borelj, revolting. He made the fatal mistake 
of despising a character whose depths he was un- 
able to sound. 

The youth whose short, golden curls were gar- 
landed with vine-leaves^ Joined enthusiasticallv in 
the rude shouts of admiration which greeted Mrs. 
de Treillj, and an ironical smile slowly passed 



over the inflexible lips of her husband as his flit- 
tering eye dwelt for an instant on the flushed face 
which yet had not rendered up at the shrine of 
dissipanon all the grace and beauty of innocent 
boyhood, for he oomd not have seen more than 
eighteen years— ^et it was sadly apparent that 
under the baneful influence of De Treilly this 
lingerinfl; grace and f^shness would soon depart. 

^WeH done, De Treilly!" cried a dark, bold- 
looking man, seated near the centre of the table ; 

the feast needed but the presence of La Belle 
2«amona to crown it. Come, Carrisford, act 
Ganymede for once, and offbr Mrs. de Treilly 
some of that champagne at Tour elbow. It s 
worthy the lips of Juno herself I'' 
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Carrisford threw back the short, oriip curU 
from his heated forehead, and was about eagerly 
to obey, when Zamooa waved back his hand; and 
turned her eyes full on her husband. She 
stretched her hand toward the noisy and insolent 
group. 

*' You see and hear them/^ she stud ; " am I to 
remain?" 

Mrs. de Treilly must be aware that it is her 
duty to assist in the entertainment of her hus- 
band's ffuests. Allow me*/' and pouring out a 

glass of wine, he handed It to her with a slight 
ow. The cnanson with which you are about to 
fayor us requires the inspiriting stimulus." 

** You are determined 7" she said, still arresting 
hisglittering eye with her full, dark fflftnoe. 

He showed his white pointed teem in a smile 
which oonyeyed his answer more ftdly than words 
could haye done, and tendered her a second time 
the wine-glass. 

She took it, and looked away from him slowly 
and inquiringly, round the apartment. Near the 
wide fireplace a narrow door stood partly open, 
giyins a shadowy glimpse of a long dark corridor, 
up trhioh came a sighing wind sugeestiye of the 
open air. Upon this door her eyes fell, and from 
it they returned to the expectant guests who were 
one and all settling into attitudes of greater ease, 
in order more fulfy to enjoy the expected song. 

She drew a little further away from De Treilly. 
She lifted the wine-glass high aboy^ her head, 
and, dashing it to the floor, set the heel of her 
slipper on it, and ground it to fragments. She 
hurled defiance from her eyes, as De Treilly 
sprang toward her. Her lips were silent, but 
eyery g^esture spoke. 

Slowly she retreated toward the door, and, ere 
her husband perceiyed her intention, she had 
glided through it, and closed it behind her. 

''Miss CxRBistOBD," said Comte Henri du 
Temy, as he and the lady he addressed slack- 
ened the paces of their steeds under the leafjr 
arcades of^ the Bois. ** Don't you lonff for some- 
thing to break in on the monotony of lue here just 
now? Ball, opera and dejeuner succeed each 
other with such maddenine sameness, if I may be 
allowed the seemins paraaox, that existence be- 
comes a mere dead &yel. We require a magnetic 
storm to keep away impending lethorgnr." 

Miss Carrisford, a lovely blonde, looked up and 
smiled. 

" I cannot sympathixe," she said; "you forget 
that this is my nrst season, and everything has 
the charm of novelty." 

True! the Voses are only beginning to bloom 
for you," responded the comte^ who occasionally 
indulged in sentiment, a caprice sufficiently be- 
coming to his soft, dark-brown eyes, and pale, 
handsome features. 

He was wealthy, middle-aged, and believed to 
be sworn u^st matrimony, yet a prodigious 
favorite with the fair dames and damsels of the 
de la erhne of Parisian society. His Italian 
villa, some miles from the capital, was a dream of 
luxurious beauty, and the BLotel du Temy, not a 
hundred miles from the Tuileries, was a palatial 
residence indeed. 

Like most favorites of fortune, he was subject 
to prolonged attacks of ennui, and eageriy soudbt 
for fresh novelties with which to dusipate this 
sombre cloud. Blanche Carrisford, the fresh 
voung beauty, had for some time proved a charm- 
ing study to him-*would she merge into some- 
thing more charming still, or would he tire of her 
as he had of scores of others ? Time alone could 
show. 

<' Who speaks of lethargy in the societjr of Miss 
Carrisford r" said a low but powerful voice close 
at hand; and a gentleman who had noiselessly 



improaohed them over the soft turf raited his bat 
with a smile, as he reined in his horse on tbe 
young girl's left 

Bluicne and her escort were evidently discom- 
posed at the Ippearance of this person, for the 
carnation in her fair cheek deepened to crimson^ 
and the features of the comte assumed a polite 
rigidity for which when annoyed he was soefsUj 
famous ; but with admirable aoM-froid the inter- 
loper chose to ignore &e fact of his being decSd- 
edly de trap, 

•He was mounted on s powerful-looking bay 
horse, which he rode like a Centaur, and managed 
with as much grace as sUlL 

After a few remarks on genera) subjects, be 
turned to Du Terny. 

" Apropos of lethargy, comte," he said, show- 
ing his glittering teeth in a wide smile, '^I have 
just discovered a new sensation, with whicl^ to 
combat the fiend Ennui. Miss Cfarrisford, I haVe 
iust left your mamma, after prevailinff on her to 
honor my poor residence so far as to oe present 
with you at an entertainment 1 purpose having on 
tiie 18th, in t>rder to witness a private representa- 
tion by the Queen of the Lions and her savage 
troupe. Terribly and impressively pioturesque I 
the performance is, I assure you, ana, above all, 
unhackneyed. Comte, may I look forward to the 
pleasure of your company at my f&te?" 

The comte bowed his acceptance and acknow- 
ledgments, and feminine curiosity had so far over- 
come her evident repugnance to her would-be 
host, that Blanche turned to him with an expres- 
siQu of lively interest lighting up her sweet, naod- 
scme face. 

" The Lion Queen !" she exclaimed. ** Indeed, 
Monsieur de Treilly, you have provided something 
quite novel for our entertainment; I had not even 
beu*d of her before. Is she pret^?" 

At this very feminine inqnirYboth gentlemen 
smiled, and he addressed as De Treilty answered : 

"That is a query I can only partially answer. 
Miss Carrisford. In figure, she is all that is grace- 
ful and majestic ; but her face is a vailed mysterr^ 
as she never appears to human eye without a half- 
mask totally concealing the upper part of her faoe. 
There if a report tha^ during an unguarded mo- 
ment, her fovorite puma lion best<fWed a roufffa 
caress on her, which had the eflfect of fearfhUv 
disfiguring her. But that may be a mere canard." 

And ttie half-mask a mere ruse to attract re- 
mark," interjected the comte. ' 

"Probably," returned De Treilljr, dismissing 
the subject with a slight shrug of his vast shoul- 
ders, as Mrs. Carrisford* s carriage rolled toward 
them, containing that lady and a couple of friends ; 
and while, with consummate policy, De Treilly 
made himself delightfblly agreeable to the elder 
ladies, the comte fell behind with Blanche, and 
watched her ever-varyiuff face with an increasing 
interest which surprised nimself. 

« « * « « a 

" Mamma, I reaUy do not understand you / far 
less do I understand tMe/** and Blanche Garris- 
i<Srd pointed to a richly-emblazoned velvet case 
lying on the tiny buhl-table at her mother^s side 
with a hand that trembled slightly. 

Mother and daughter were alone in their apart- 
ments at the Ho^ du , with onlv Mrs. 

Carrisford* 8 white cockatoo to interrupt their 
tHe^tete, 

Mrs. Carrisfovd's limpid blue eves filled with 
tears, which, however, she skillfully intercepted 
with her delicate handkerchief ere they reached 
the faint soup9on of rouge which enlivened her 
pretty though pallid cheek* 

"Keally, my love, your manner of demanding 
an explanation is so extremely boisterous and— 
and etfTH, and, indeed, undutilhl, that my nerves 
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•re tomjMefy nnstmng ! Bow ean you be bo un- 
feeling, Blanche she said, plaintiyelj. 

'*liUmma," said Blanohe, steadilj, **1 do not 
wiah to be unfeeling, but this is something in 
which I cannot but Teel that I am deeply con- 
cerned. ** Am I to understand that these jewels 
come from Monsieur de Treilly, and with your 
consents* 

Mrs. Oarrisford, whose whole armor, offenaiye 
and defensiye, consisted of tears, allowed a copi- 
ous flood to deluge the delicate rouge, for after all, 
Blanche was in the secret of her toUetj and it wcji 
not yet the hour at which yisitors might be ex- 
pected to arrive, ao» with an abandon bred of se- 
curity, she sobbed behind her handkerchief^ while 
for once gentle Blanche remained impemous to 
th^r influence, and wuted with something like 
impatienoe for a lull in the storm— if an^hin^ 
■o weak as Mrs. Carrisford's tears could be .digm- 
Aed by such a name. 

She was unwontedly excited, and the deepened 
damask oi her cheek and the orighter sparkle of 
her deep blue eyes rendered her, u possible, more 
loTely tAsn usual. She was facing her mother, 
leaning against the richly-caryed back of a low 
faateuu, her slender fingers clasped together, and 
some fanciful work on which she had oeen lately 
engaged lay on the carpet at her feet. Between 
them stood &e table bearing the casket. 

tJsuaUy accustomed to bem|f coaxed and petted 
out of her "pathetics" by her gentle daughter, 
astonishment at her prolonged silence forced Mrs. 
Carrisford to look out of her handkerchief, and 
something in the young girl's face arrested the 
easy flow of her tears and caused her to rise from 
her indolently graceful attitude on the couch to a 
sitting posture. 

^* WelL my love," she said, " I suppose it is not 
a crime for a mother to give her consent to a most 
^oron^ly eligible party paying his addresses to 
her daughter? or eyen----aonH look at me, pray, 
Blanche — assuring him of success beforehand? 
There 1" 

Blanche's training had been as weakly foolish 
as that of many young giris in her sphere of life : 
but there were great capabilities in ner nature of 
which her mother was faintlv conscious, and wi^h 
her weak hand she hastened to strike a chord m 
^e breast of her daughter which she knew wcmld 
respond ftilly to her touch. 

"No one knows,'' she continued, "what trials 
I have had to bear with mv childreu, and now, 
when 1 thought that eyeryuiing was Well over, 
and dear Bertie settled so steamly in his profes- 
sion, this Monsieur de iSreillv comes forward and 
rnskiM yottr hand the ^rioe oi his silence concern- 
ing some dreadful thin^ he says the poor dear 
boy did ages ago, when it appears they were very 
inUmate ; and Tm quite sure, my love, you are 
too fond of your brother to agitate me cruelly 
and ruin him by refusing what is, after all, a very 
brilliant position ; and as 1 was absolutely forced 
to promise for you, De Treilly sent these diamonds, 
with the request, very nicely worded I must say, 
that you would honor him by wearing them at his 
f^te. That is all, my love." 
( Yes. that was all I The unspeakable anguish of 
a lifetime condensed into a few weak words I 

Up to this moment Blanche's character had been 
singularly childlike ; now a certain change began 
in It, ana as an hour of unusually fervid neat will 
force prematurely open the closely-folded rosebud, 
so a woman now stood where an instant before 
had stood a chOd. 

"Mamma,'' she said, looking intently at Mrs. 
Carrisford. who had resumed ner indolent atti^ 
tude, and was fannine hersdf with the wing of a 
bird-of-paradise, " did Monsieur de Treilly tefl yon 
that I had previously r^ected his. suit?" 



" I certainly u9derstood as much from him," 
replied her mother, a little neryously. 

Only for Berne's sake, mamma," continued 
Blanche, " is it that you have promised me to this 
man?" 

" Only for hi^my love." said Mrs. Carrisford 
with something nke a sigL " for lately I thought 
Comte dtt Terny was decmedly particular in nis 
attentions, and he would certainly have been a 
more distinguished match. But we all must make 
sacrifices." 

Mrs. Carrisford' s forte hod always been that of 
sacrificing other people to her own interests. 

The instant in which Blanche found herself 
separated ttom hSm for ever, revealed to her the 
hold Comte du Terny had obtained on her affec- 
tions, and thiA knowledge intensified^ if possible, 
the extreme horror with which she res^rded the 
prospect of a union with Be Treilly. But, as we 
nave said, her nature was one of profound capa- 
bilities, and as she slowly lifted her suitors 
princely gift from the table and left the apart- 
ment, it was with the firm resolve that she would 
not suffer her own inclinations to interfere with 
the salvation of her brother. 

« * « * « 

For the first time De Treilly felt secure of 
Blanche. His diamonds glittered in her hair, on 
her slender white arms, and round her purely 
white throat. Ko word concerning recent events 
had passed between them, but a fittle perfumed 
pink oillet from Mrs. Carrisford had informed him 
of Blanche' s acceptance of his suit ; yet it was nof 
until this momeni that the crowning assurance of 
the fulfillment of his hopes came to him. Yet 
even in the full flush of his first triumph a curious 
change in Blanche made itself perceptible to him — 
the external tokens of the mental change which 
had taken place within her. 

The outlines of her face were sharper and clearer, 
which, while it added to her always nU^er spir- 
itual beauty, took somewhat from, that in which, 
to him, lay its chief charm, namely, its dainty, 
dewy fresnness. Her eyes seemed uuger, deeper 
and wondrously sad, and her hair, which had 
hitherto huns in heavy masses of glittering, living 
gold round ner girlish form, was massed into a ' 
ohigmon such as could only come from under the 
magic fingers of — , and, as we have said, was 
crowned witii a glittering wreath of diamond stars, 
which had the, effect of apparently adding to her 
stature, while the usual simplicity of her toilet 
was replaced by a royal magnificence before 
which that of the married belles of society present 
paled. There was no tremor in her assured step, 
and the faultless little hand which rested on his 
arm -was as coldly motionless as ice. She looked 
weary, proud ana disdainful, though the glow and 
splendor surrounding her might nave melted the 
stoicism of an anchorite. 

There was a species of barbaric magnificence in 
the arrangements of the Hotel de Treilly unusual 
in the civilized life of the nineteenth century, and 
the blended fire of scarlet and gold predominated 
in all its adornments — a rosy glow, in which every 
woman looked charming, peryided the apartments, 
and through the dome-shaped ceilinj^s rolled a 
thin and fantastic vapor, rising from gilded 
censers, and permitting occasioMl glimpses of 
the warmly-tinted Ghudo-Iike painnngs which 
decorated' those ceiHngs. The arcades of pillars 
opening to the eve at every turn were wreathed 
with the most brilliant exoucs, and draperies of 
priceless value from the looms of India separated 
^e diffierent suites of apartments from each other. 

In the corridors birds of wondrous plumage 
floated hither and thither untrammeled by wire or 
bar, and curious surprises abounded. 

In one spot a Bengal tiger, with carbuncle eyes. 
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orouched its pliant form in an attitude fearfully 
lifelike. In another, bronzed. snowF-turbaoed 
Moors kept motionless and silent watch over a 
fountain such as might hare played in the courts 
of the Alhambra ; and eTorywnere was a prodigal 
eliulgence of glowing lights and gorgeous coloring, 
with an occasional shadowy alcove, such as mig^t 
have formed the resting-place of an Eastern 
sultana. 

Statues of marble were rare, but wonderful 
bronzes rose from pedestals of glowing roses, and 
were finely thrown out against tne sunset pink of 
the walls. Dark, zin^ara-looking flower-girls, with 
sequins glittering m their dusky hair, offbred 
flowers and fruir heaped in fantastio baskets of 
gilt wicker-work to the passers-by. 

In the centre of the vast courtyard was, how- 
ever, the great attraction of the eyening— an im- 
mense circular tent of scarlet silk, fringed and 
embroidered with gold, in which the performance 
of the lion Queea was to take place ; but as yet 
its curtains were securely fastened, and gave no 
intimation to the curious of the presence of its 
savage inhabitants, save that rarely a low growl 
or subdued roar mingled its significant ba^s with 
the melting and voluptuous hannonies of the con- 
cealed band. 

While' Mrs. Corrisford, dmszled witii the splen- 
dor surrounding her, secretly congratulated her- 
self on Blanched betrothal to the owner of all this 
magnificence, Blanche moved through the en- 
chanted scene as though it wtoe the impalpaUe 
creation of a dream with which she had no con- 
nection or concern. 

Rumor had already coupled her name with that 
of De Treilly, and many were the envying glances 
shot from bright eyes on the fair young creature, 
as, leaning on, or rather touching his arm with 
her little nngers, she walked through lofly corri- 
dor and glowmg saloon. 

Ere long the claims of hospitality called De 
Treilly from her side, and at her special request 
he left her seated in a small though lofty chamber, 
lined with orange-trees, and leading into the court- 
yard, where mingled moonlight and torchlight 
was flashing on the tent, and where, to carry out 
the illusion of an Eastern scene, the fantastic 
forms of bumoused attendants moved with their 
glittering torches amid groups of dromedaries 
tethered m effective patches or moonlight, filtered 
through the magnificent foliage of the palm-tree. 

Blanche's reason for seeking the comparative 
seclusion of this spot, was th{^ Comte du Terny 
had just arrived, and she found herself suddenly 
unable to meet him with the composure she 
deemed necessary, in view of her new relations 
toward De Treilly. Despite her deep agony of 
mind, the unusuM scene without graaualh- drew 
her attention to the external world, and feaning 
against the crystal partition, her artistic eye be* 
gan slowly to dwell with interest on its wild and 
picturesque details. 

A dreamy forgetfulness of her cause of mental 
disquiet stole over her, and for the first time in 
her young existence she thrust back ftt>m her the 
future and the past, and was content to be only 
conscious of the present. 

The aromatic perfume of the orange-blossoms, 
the distant ** dying £sll " of the music, and the fan- 
tastic light from torch and moon, which alone 
illominea her retirement, threw over her a species 
of spell, and so complete became the motionless 
repose of her form, tnat, in her snowy robes, she 
might have been taken for a statue hewn from 
alsBaster but for the reflected %ht which shone 
from beneath her partially lowered eyelids. One 
hand, clasping her fan of some soft and snowy 
plumage, lay Hstlessly on her lap ; the other hung 
motionless at her side, displaying to perfection 



the tender and gracef^ curves of the slender yvl 
rounded arm. 

In this dreamy state the rounded be«aty of first 
youth returned to cheek and Up, and her glitter- 
ing coronal and costly dress seemed as much out 
ofplace as rosebuds decking the brow of wrinkled 
age. 

Though her eyes were lowered, she had not sat 
thus for many minutes before that thrill which is 
so mysterious announced to her that she was not 
alone ^ and by an effort of will, she raised her 
droopmg lids, and thoiu;h yet too much under the 
influence of the slumbrous spell of the apart- 
ment to alter her attitude, her eyes turned Qoeb- 
tioningly and with dreamy admiration on a form 
which bad silently and unpercerved taken its place 
by her side, and a vague idea that she was deep- 
ing, and that her visiu)r was but the dream crea- 
tion of her brain, floated though her mind. 

She perceived a tall and majestic woman, whose 
^rave regards were fixed on her with a lustrous 
intensity, with the unfathomable and calm bril- 
liance which distinguish the planets from the 
scintillating hosts oi heaven. Her look was com- 
passionate, but a certain marble rigidity frose the 
rich curves of the damask lips into an expression 
at once painful and severe. Her air was that of 
one to whom command was hab^al, and the 
coronal of blood-red rubies set in dead-gold found 
an imperial resting-place on her lofty brow. 

Her dress was extraordinary. A tunic of scar- 
let Genoa velvet fell to a Uttle above the ankle, 
and was bordered with a broad band of cabalistio 
characters wrought in dead-gold. A girdle en- 
crusted with precious stones bound her waist, 
and from it depended a short, wide scimitar, its 
glittering blade unsheathed and fastened in such 
a manner as to give its wearer instant command 
over it. A leopi^-skiu was flung over the left 
shoulder, and secured in its place by a mass of 
diamonds and carbuncles^ ruoies ana emeralds, 
which threw out prismatic showers of light with 
the least movement of her person. Her arms, 
bare from the shoulder, were sheatiied^ as it were, 
in immense coils and bands of precious stones, 
and her hands were protected witu gloves formea 
of some strange and thick, yet plmnt skin, and 
nipre seamed with minute brillianm. 

In one of her hands she held a small black 
half-mask ; the other was extended toward Blanche 
in an attitude at once claiming attention and com- 
manding silence. The fantastic lights from with- 
out flung their broad, yet uncertain gjlow over her, 
and the distant bands were breathmg a wild air 
from ** Der iVeischutz." 

** Blanche Carrisford^" she said, in a voice so 
low, yet so inexpressibly harmonious, that it 
might have been the echo of a more heavenly 
music still, " I am here to warn ;^ou of danger — 
if necessary, to shield you from it. Let nothing 
induce you to marry Lucius de Treilly. If you 
are pushed to extremity, open this case, and bid 
him look on what it contains ; if he should defy 
the silent message, and still force his claims upon 
you, I shall be again at your side. Until titen 
farewell, and remember. Keep this visit a secret 
from all. On that much depends.'^ 

She leaned forward and laid in Blanche's lap a 
flat, oblong box of mother-of-pearl, secured with 
gold bands, studded with diamonds, and fast- 
ened with a simple spring. Then, witn an adroit 
movement, she concealea the upper portion of her 
face with the mask, and ere the now startled gbi 
could make any movement to detain her, she had 
vanished as silently and mysteriously as she had 
appeared. 

With an instinctive movement, Blanche placed 
the mysterious case in the pocket of her dr^s, 
and then her much tried nerves gave way, ana 
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iMniBAtgaiiiit the f^ramework of the glass parti- 
tfon/sSeTainted quietly awaj. 

« « * * « 

Miss Carrisford's sudden illness and withdrawal 
from the hie caused much comment-^^noh ap- 
parent sympathy, and a Test amount of internal 
Joj to a great number of ladies who had felt 
Uiemselves eclipsed atad outshone by her superior 
attractions. The men were in despair, and De 
Tr^y, as he handed her to the catnax^, snawed 
his lip with rage as he reflected on the dead-sea 
fruit the brilliant scene within would be to hfan 
once Blanche's lorely form withdrew its crowning 
grace from it A flush of pleasure, howeyer, rose 
to his face as, leaning forward, she said to him in 
a low voice : 

** May I teqnest yon to call to-morrow, at your 
eariiest leisure, as I am anxious to have some 
private conversaition with you on matters nearly 
coneen^g us both 

Kotwithstandiuff the gaping crowd, he raised 
bm hand to his 1^. and the smile with which he 
watched the deparUog carriage had in it such tri- 
umph as My sit on the face of Satan when he 
observes the first ftttming aside of a pore soul 
from the mild guidance ofitft jguardian angel to his 
maUgnant conouct. De Treilly's was one of those 
• rare natures in which no analysis, however search- 
ing, could discover that precious stone, however 
small, which fortunately underlies the eril in 
neariy every diaracter. 

Mrs. Oarrisford, with that gentle indulgence 
ever shown by fashionable mothers to the eligi- 
ble suitors of their dangkiters, found herself 
•bitted to retire to her diamber for a prolonged 
conference with her milliner touching a ravish- 
ing toilet " which that mighty artitU was prepar- 
insfor nuidame, as the hour approached at which 
Bbnehe expected De Treilly ; and so it was that, 
on arriving, he found bis ^onng betrothed the sole 
ooenpant of the charming little rose-colored 
aparnnent dedieated by Mrs. Oarrisford to the re- 
ceptimi of sueh visitors as she wished to impress 
wnh an exalted opinion of her elderly channs ; and 
we must do her the justice of sajring that few, 
indeed, in number were those whom she thought 
it necessary to thus charm, and not one of tMm 
was from the ranks of the sterner sex. 

Whatever combination its occupancy by Ills. 
Oarrisford might have suggested to an observer, 
charming Blanche, in her simpie white morning- 
dress, looked like a pearl embowered in the heart 
of a blush-rose ; and so, in a deep voice, De Treilly 
said, bowing over the Uttle miod extended re- 
luctantly enough to him and then immediately 
withdrawn. 

De Treilly's external character— for erery man 
possesses two— was that of a gentleman, fle 
placed a chair at some distance from Blanche's 
xauteuil, and seated himself, while Blanche did 
the same, and listened with decided coldness to 
his inquiries and hopes concerning her indisposi- 
tion of the prerious evening. De Treilly, how- 
ever, felt too secure of his prey to attach much 
Imjportance to those negatire signs of dislike, and 
this gave him a decidea advant^e over Blanche, 
who, now that she was really launched on her en- 
terprise, felt diml;^ that she was trusting^ very 
blindly to the advice of her mysterious visitor, 
and for a second she felt tempted to draw back 
Mad let events take their course ; but her power- 
fully awakened feelings, and the possession of the 
oblong box, which was, after all, something tangi- 
ble, immediately crushed the coward feeling, and 
die set herseli resolutely to face the task before 
her. 

She had much of a child's directness of char- 
acter, and she felt that, with such a nature as that 
of De Treilly, any attempt at paving the way to 



what was coming would be at once useless and 
troublesome ; besides, bfsing ignorant of the con- 
tents of the box put her at a certain disadvan- 
tage. 

A dead silence succeeded the first polite in- 
guiries of De Treilly. broken only by the sounds' 
nrom without A military band was practioinff in . 
the distance, and the far-awajr sound of artilwryl 
proclaimed that a reriew was in progress at some 
of the parks. | 

Blanche's cheeks flushed and paled raj>idly as 
her fingers drew the glittering box from its con- 
cealment 

''Monsieur de Treffly," she. said, slowlv, and 
gathering courage once she felt committed to pro- 
ceed, ''you wfll find in the box sufiScient reason 
for immediately releasing me fh>m an engagement 
I have not sought to conceal from you was utteriy 
repugnant to me from the first I felt that no ap- 
pend to you would have effect save this, and this 
you win feel to be decisive." 

Her voice faltered, and despite herself, died 
away, for did it in truth contain so potent a spell 
as she had been told f or would her hopes of free- 
dom be shattered by its opening t 

She pushed it with a trembling hand across the 
little buhl-table to him; at the same time her 
anxious eyes took keen bote of the changes in his 
countenance. 

Persons may be impervious to the moral conse- 
quences of their crimes, while shrinking in terror 
urom their material retribution. De Treilly's 
character was incapable of remorse, but not of 
fear of what miffht interrupt or mar his pleasures. , 

His face flushed darkly and ominously, and. 
from beneath bis lowered brows he darted ahum- ' 
ing glance oC suspioion and something akin to' 
dismay at Blanche, while mechanically he rose! 
and lilted the box from the table. \ 

The pertarbaiion of his manner reassured 
Blanche. That be dreaded some disclosure was 
evident, and in his fear lay her hope. 

As though to obtain a more perfect view of its 
contents, he poshed aside the rose-colored cur- 
tains, and, with an anxiety he was unable to con- 
ceal, pressed back the spnng— the box flew open. 
For an instant he concentrated his gaze on its 
contents, and then, flin^duff it from him as he would 
have done an adder, and inthout a look at Blanche, 
he rushed from the room, and in the space of a 
moment the echo of his horse's footsteps re- 
sounded throQKh the sunny, quiet square, as he 
ureed his wonoerful bay to a mad gfuiop. 

Blanche listened with a Joyful sense of deliver- 
ance to the clanging hoofs, and then, her curiosi^ 
fally awakened, lifted the Dox from the floor, and 
wita wonder surveyed its contents. 

In it was set, as in a frame, a small and exqui- 
sitely executed painting, representing in its 
minute space a strange ana terrible scene. Heavy 
masses of sulphur-tinged clouds rolled over a lofty 
and precipitous cliff*, against which the maddened 
ocean was dashing nseu and breaking in waves of 
fire — the reflectiou of the lurid lightning, which, 
for it was night, alone illumined the scene. On 
the summit of the cliff stood a man, on whose face 
and form the artist hod concentrated the broadest 
glare of the lightning, and the face of De Treilly, 
transformed to that or a fiend, met the awed gaze 
of the young girl. His arm was outstretched, and 
his form was thrown back as though from a sud- 
den recoil. The reason was ternblv apparent 
With arms wildly thrown upward, as ii in instinct- 
ive appeal to the threatemng heavens, a female 
form was faUingfirom the edge of the cliff into the 
howliuff abyss below, and thewldte, agonized fhoe 
seemed the distorted Image of some other face 
Blanche had lately either seen or dreamed of. 
Seneath the painting was traced, in letters of 
vivid scariet, the sin^e word: 
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A flhudaer connxlsed Blanche as she reco^ized 
the dire meanioff of the viyidly represented scene, 
and she had haidlj* time to close the box and con- 
ceal it In her dress when Hrs. Carrisford entered 
the apartment, and to her Blanche nroceeded to 
explam that Monsienr de Treilly had released her 
from the hated eng^agement, without explaining 
the agencj of the pamting. 

Mrs. Carrisford cried with chagrin at Blanche's 
contumacy in ungratefully refusing the unez- 
ceptionable goods the gods had provided. 

^'If Bertie were here/' she moaned, from amid 
the blushing pillows of her farorite fauteuil. 
"he'd induce you to view thin^ in a different 
light. Vm sure vou make me miss the dear fel- 
low more every day ! Tou are not like a child to 
me at an I Such a brilliant match, too I" 

" Mamma," said BUnohe. a little bitterly, " did 
you anticipate much happiness for me in a mar- 
riage with Doe who was forcing me into the union 
by threats directed against my brother and your 
son ?" 

Mrs. Carrisford sighed amons the cushions like 
a broken-hearted zephyr, and tnos the interview 
ended between the Icldies. 

» » » « » 

Again it was night on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and again a woman stood alone in her 
chamber looking out upon it. 

It was one of those motionless nichts, in the 
middle of the fervid summer, on which the pulses 
of the earth and sea seem hushed to the most 
profound quiet ; when there is in the air 

- k fragmoe Uke that of the beautiful Oazdsn 
Of tendlM in the daja fbat werat'* 

and the moon, putting aside her shafts of glitter- 
ing silver, polished by the keener air of colder 
nights, flings a broad but subdued effulgence on 
the earth tmrough the misty and dreamlue atmo- 
sphere. Even the neighborhood of the mighty 
city failed to disturb the golden quiet of that hour 
in its leafy suburb, and, standing at her chamber- 
window, the watcher was as utterly alone as 
though dwelling on the summit of some distant 
mountain, far removed ttom the habitations of 
man. 

The apartment was situated on the gp)und-floor 
of a vOla residence, and the shimmenng light of 
the moon filtering through the motionless leaves 
of a graceful vine framing the window, showed it 
to be luxuriously and tastefully furnished. On 
the toilet lay a coronet of rubles, glowiuff dully 
with an ommous red glow, like the nucleus of 
some vast and devastating conflagration ere it leaps 
into active, all-devouring life, and a heaped-up 
mass of other glittering jewels lay beside it. 

On a couch lay u magniflcent leopard-skin^ and 
a short broad scimitar was thrown careless! v on 
it, as was also a simple half-mask of black silk. 

In a kind of recess, or alcove, a huge something 
lay crouched on the floor, and a kind of ourring 
noise proceeding from it proclaimed the fact that 
it was endowed with life ; but the room was full 
of lurking shadows, and no sight however keen 
could have determined its nature. 

Bousing herself from her reverie with a pro- 
found sitfh, the watcher carefully closed and 
barred the window, and having shut out the 
ghostly moonlight, proceeded to light an alabaster 
hunp suspended from the ceihng by slender 
bronze chains^ Then taking her place oefore the 
toilet, she slowly and mechanically placed the 
jewels in tiieir various cases, and alter securing 
them in an iron coffer of immense strength, placed 
it under the snowy lace-bordered pillows of h^ 
bed. 

After ooncluding this task, she walked to within 



a certain distance of the alcove before mentioned^ 
and called, in a low clear voice : 

"Chariemagnel Chariemagne! Get up, air 1" 

The mass occupying the alcove slowly rose with 
an undulating movement in answer to her caU^ 
and opening its Immense jaws in a terrific yawn, 
revealed the startlins fact that it was a large and 
enormously powerful jaffuar, chained by the neck 
to an iron post rising from the floor. Its eyes - 
glowed like carbuncles^ and it stretched its huge 
velvety limbs as though rejoicing in its iroa 
sinews. The motion, however, made it feel the 
constraint of its chain, and it showed its white 
fangs with a kind of subdued growl or snarl of 
rage. Sparks leaped from its eyes, and wiUi s 
bound it sprang with such force to the end of its 
chain that it was pulled back with the shock sad 
hurled to the ground, where it rolled over and 
over, tearing the air in its futile rage. 

Its mistress, without vsrying amosele, regarded 
the wild contortions of the animal thongUfolly, 
and with something of disappointment in her 
serene and beautifolface. 

"I shsli never tame thee, Charieongne," dbe 
said, slond. ** It is well that your chain is strong 
and new." 

" An extremely pleasant circumstanoe indeed. 
Madame de Treiliyl" said a voice so dose beluiid 
her that the hot breath of the speaker swept like 
the blsst of a furnace across her nedc, ana ton- 
ing slowlv round, her dark, and brilliant eves met 
those of her husband, Lucius de TreiUy, Axed on 
her with the mocking glance of a fiend. 

Bvery moment of her life had borne the pre- 
sentiment of this scene in its bosom, and thus ii 
was that, coming suddenly on her, the terror of H 
did not strike her dead. 

Plaittlv, as she faced him in that dimly-lighted 
room, she saw murd^ gleamiUff in his stealthy 
and ferocious glance, reoognizea it in the hoarse 
tones of his grating voice, saw it in tdbe seotet 
clinching of his powerful hand. Her superb 
eonrage never for an instant abandoned her. 

"What do you vrant?" she said, facing him 
resolutely, but darting a rapid glance at tlie couch 
beyond bun where the scimitar had lain. It was 
not there ! 

**Wantr' echoed DeTreilly, with asmUewhich 
had a erim resemblance to the yawn of the jaguar. 
" WhM half the world wants, if there were only 
honestv sufficient to admit it. JRetrngeP* 

He looked to see her turn pale and shudder. 
She was firm as a rock— her color deepened, her 
eyes shone on him with an awful and stany 
brightness. It was impossible that craven fear 
should master her ; it was equallv impossible that 
a flaming sword should turn hwn ande from his 
fell purpose. 

" Revenge !" she said ; *' that word from ym to 
me / Have I no cause to avenge ? Is it you alone 
who have that doubtful good to seek ? Did /re- 

gister no tow that stormy night when, buried 
leeding &t>m your ferocious grasp into the rag- 
ing sea, I escaped a fearfiil c^th by what was 
almost a miracle? Man I depart whue there is 
yet time !" 

Her form seemed actually to dilate, sheets of 
fire sprang from her eyes, and with an air terrible 
and menacing, she pointed to the door. Be Treillj 
laughed. 

"Locked," he said, "and the key here,** 
touching the breast-pocket of his coat. "Yoa 
have kindly secured the vnndow, and as your 
domestics are not within hearing distance, we 
shall enjoy an uninterrupted titf-oMU, Do yon 
know, Madame de Tieilly. or, rather, your Majesty 
of the Lions, that I am about to murder your* 

"Tou will try." said Zamona, regarding him 
fixedly ; " but it is written, yon wul not sacked." 
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"ChumiDg falatist," Mtd De TteiUr, with his 
kideoas smil*, ''I will admit th»t j^n have cause 
to doubt tne, since I failed the orst time. But 
consider how many more inducements I baye to 
complete my work than on that occasion. Then 
jon simplr defied me in the presence of mj 
guests, ana in a fit of mere resentment I foUowed 
joa as you fied aloi^ the cliffy and hurled you 
orer. simply to gratUy the feelinjr of the moment. 
Well, you. escaped, as you say, oy a miracle, or 
what was nearly- such, and instead of keeping out 
of my path{ you actually prevent my mairiage 
with a lady m my own sphere of life, oy convey- 
ing through a very admind>le painting, the inform- 
ation that you had risen from what ought to 
have been your grave, and that I was to a certain 
extent in your power— we will say on a charge of 
attempted murder. Tery naturally I employed 
every means to find vou, and after much patient 
research I discoverea that the masked Lion Queen 
and Madame de Treillv were one and the same 
person. So you see what mighty inducements I 
have to remove you from my path, and at the 
same time satttte my revenge, which is just as 
rartnous and open-mouthed as your pet yonder," 
and he pointed to the jaguar, tfhioh was gnawing 
at its chain and growling savagely in an under- 
tone. 

Zamona*s lofty glance never for an instant 
faltered. 

"Tour vengeance will not be gratified," she 
said, steadily. " Comte du Terny and his wife, 
Blanche Carriaford, are in New York. To them 
my history is known. Mv being found murdered 
would instantly direct their suspicions to you, 
and the gallows would end your vile life. For 
these reasons your vengeance must remain unsat- 
isfied. Monsieur de Treuly." 

De TreiUy smiled with a keen appreciation of 
what he was about to say. 

AUow me to explain," he said; politely. "I 
shall not personally imbrue my hands in your 
blood. I shall dtel^'gate m^ vengeaoce to a very 
efildent minister. I shall simply place you under 
the influence of chloroform, and present you to 
our hungry friend yonder, who will find those 
statuesque Hmbs of yours a bonns louche fit for 
the monarch of his race. I shall watch him make 
his 90vp€r then, free from suspicion, I shall 
retire by yonder door, and, voUh I the papers of 
the mormng will ring with the tragic fate of the 
Lion Queen, who fell a victim to enthusiasm in the 
pursuit of her exciting but dangerous profession. 
ItKesinanutsheUr 

Zamona's eyes dilated with horror at the devil- 
ish cunninff of this murderous scheme, against 
which she felt perfectly poweriess. Already in 
anticipation she felt the deadening influence of 
the treacherous essence steal over her, and as in 
a dream, she saw him draw a small phial from his 
breast and advance toward her, his eyes fixed on 
hers with the glittering fascination of a serpent. 

More from instinct than from a clear idea, she 
drew slowly backward as he advanced, her arm 
extended as though to keep him off*, their eyes 
chained together as though by a species of mag- 
letism. 

He was gaining on her. He was by her side. 
Hb iron hand grasped her arm. 

His eyes glared into hers until they seemed to 
search her eyeballs. 

Suddenly her senses returned, her suspended 
stnuffth came back. She burst from his hold with 
a t ounce which, rock of strength as he was, de- 
stnyed his balance, and while she bounded into 
the middle of the room, he measured his length 
on tie floor jv$t <U tkt ed-gi of ike alcove* 
Tiere was a second of oread silence, then a 



furious roar, a sudden rush, and, though nearly 
strangled by his confininjg chain, the iaguar fiung 
his crushing weight on the prostrate oSy of Lu- 
cius de TreiUy. 
Let the curtain fall ; the play it ended I 



BPILOOUB. 

Thi wife of the eminent lawyer Bertie Oarris- 
ford, she.who reigns with such sweet royalty as 
the verv queen of his soul and the society in 
wnich toey move, was once known to the world 
as Zamona de TreiUy. 



The Bonoymoon- 

Fiw will admit that they need any advice in the 
honeymoon : fewer still will take it'. Most young 
persons think, " Well, it is hard if we mav not be 
left to ourselves at such a season And yet, 
perhaps, if we took the experience of the many 
on this subiect, they would admit that the honey- 
moon has been the time of all others when they 
have been least able to help themselves. 

Is it too much to say that during the honeymoon 
the happiness or the miserv of two young lives is 
very nearly settled t WeU, perhaps that is too 
much to say, for errors and misconceptions may 
be lived down, and habits may be formed or broken 
after the honeymoon, in the course of years. But 
still, much is often decided, we will not say in the 
first few months, but even in the first few days. 
Little things are decided in little ways, and neither 
understands that 'Mt is the little rift within the 
lover's lute" that has begun to show even on the 
first day. 

Patience, patience on both sides is needed— but 
especially on the man's side, for he is the stronger 
vessel, and knows life. At the bottom of her 
heart his young wife wants to please him ; but 
she cannot bear oim out of her sight — ^he must ac- 
count for evcTT moment. His ways are incom- 
prehensible. Why does he want to go out for ten 
minutes after dinner for a stroll t Why does he 
prefer spending an hour or two down-stairs with 
an old friend at night, to going up into the draw- 
ing-room t Why does he want to see the papers 
at the club, instead of going out after a hard day 
in the city for a little fuftemoon shopping f Man 
is a mystery to many a young riri for the first few 
months after marriage. She has not leamecNhat 
a man's interests are and must be various. How 
should she suppose that a husband had any other 
desires than to make money and dance attendance 
upon his wife ? She has never cared for anything 
but love and bonnets. She cannot understand 
that dress, and even matrimony, are only episodes 
in a man's life, although they compose the sum 
total of many a woman^. 

We hear a good deal about incompatibility of 
temper— we believe very little in it The sexes 
are almost indefinitelv plasties People quarrel 
more from errors of judgment than fmm any other 
cause. You can live with anybody If you under- 
stand him, and you can manage anvbody if you 
know him, providing you mean well, have a decent 
heart, and are willing to be patient and to make 
some sacrifices for love. 

Newly-married women are, no doubt, very try- 
ing sometimes to their husbands, but it is the fault 
more of their social training ana the want of edu- 
cation than anythhig else. Men should remember 
how much a girl has to learn, and how much, 
alas I most men hare to unlearn, when they first 
begin the married Ufe. We venture to say ihat if 
all newly-married couples were to make a contract 
I not to quarrel for six months, they would seldom 

have any serious quarrels in after-life. 
I Tou can get into the habit of living peaceably 

f 
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pie pleMHTM msy be eked ont by a 
fittle inveDtioii. Sydney Smith, that 
great maater of baman happinesa, 
need to cry ont, " ttlorify the room/* 
and the wmdowa beins thrown open 
let in a blaze of annamne and flow- 
ers. The ancient Pompeiane, wbo 
were wise in their day and genera- 
tion, seem to have well understood 
the art of making the most of eTery- 
thing. Their gardens were vtry <u- 
minntive ; bat hj painting the snr- 
ronnding walls with plants and land- 
scapes, their little area became in- 
definitely enlarged to the eye of the 
observer, jnst as our shopkeepers 
enlarge their premises and mnraply 
their goods bv the aid of mirrors. 
It is well to ffloiifV onr lives in this 
way a little, ov tnrowinff open the 
windows and taking an enuurged view 
of all our blessings. 



BCSUBGAM l"^" MAMMA, I BBALLT DO NOT UNDKSSTAND TOU ! 
FAR LS88 DO I UNDERSTAND THIS AND BLANCHN GARBI8- 
FORD POINTED TO A RICHLT-BMBLAZONKD TBLVBT CA8B ON 
THB TABLB BT HBR MOTHBR's SIDB.^«BE PAOB 174. 



and happily, and that habit is quite as difficult to 
break as any habit we know of. Let there be no 
lonff poudngs ; let there be no long, careless, in- 
different fits. When a girl sulks, noblesse oblige. 
throw that nasty ci^ away 1 now. sir, go up ana 
kiss her ; if she still sulks, kiss ner affain — she 
won't be able to hold out Ions agaisst that mode 
of attack, and fi?e minutes after she will let you 
have your smoke, or go down to the 
club, or anything else. 

If little storms arise— and they will 
arise— let them be brief. Don t let 
us sleep oyer it, and wake up the 
next morning and cudgel our brains 
to remember who nagged last. This 
kind of thins is mean, it is ungen- 
erous, and if is silly. But if there 
is a difference, let Annabel and Ralph 
both speak their minds ; and let An- 
nabel have a ^od cry, if that is her 
method of winding up, and then a 
ffood hug ; and let Ralph see that it 
be all made up before dinner, or be- 
fore bedtime, or we cannot be re- 
sponsible for the consequences. 



CheerAilneM* 

Thb faculty of making the most of 
our blessings is a yery happy one. 
The Spaniard of whom Sontbey tells 
that he always put on his ma^^y- 
ing-glasses when he ate chemes, to 
order to make them seem larger, had 
the true phUosopby of life. The 
good things that fab to the share of 
most men in this world are not so 
numerous but that they will bear a 
little pleasant exaggeration, and it is 
much wiser to make the most of 
them than to grumble because they 
are not more numerous. It is sur- 
prising how narrow means and sim- 



Mir any one,*' says Sir William 
Armstrong, *'will consider that a 
single pound of coal applied to a 
weU-constructed steam-engine boiler 
is sufBcient to eyaporate ten pounds, 
or one gallon, ot water, and if he 
will compare this effect with the in- 
significant ouantity of water which 
can be boOecl off" in steam by a pound 
of coal consumed in an oroinary 
kitchen fire, he wiU be able to appre- 
ciate the enormous waste which takes 
place by the common methods of burning coal for 
culinary purposes." It has been estimated that 
the aggregate steam-power used in the United 
Kingdom is equal to that of 400,000.000 of men, 
or twice the power of the whole adult population 
of the globe. 

Entt is the saw of the soul. 




* BBSUBQAM 1"—" 8HB PBRCBTyBD A TALL AND MAJESTIC V^M- 
AN, WHOSB ORAyB BBGARDS WBRB FIXBD ON EBB WI« A 
LUSTROUS INTBNBITT."— BBB PAOB 17-^ 
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TOMB OF TUB TERSE KINGS, AT COLOOXE. 



Voinb of 



at 



tike nree 
* tMognem 

Our readers lave often met references to tlie 
Three Kings of Cologne, but it must not be inferred 
that these three ever ruled in that city. The Ca- 
thedral of Cologne claims to possess the reliQs of 
the Three Wise Men or Kings of the EasV who 
were led hj a star to the crib at Bethlehem. 

The shnne of the Three Kings of Cologne is in a 
small marble chapel, in the Ionic style, behind 
the hirfi ahar. These kings, ^ tradition reports, 
were the Magi who came from the East to oring 
msents to the infant Saviour. The Emperor 
Frederic Barbaross* brought their bones from 
JWan, after taking that city by storm in 1170. 
They are placed in a case of solid silver. The 
skolls, whi^h are the only parts that remain, were 
once cntwned with golden diadems enrichea with 
jewels. Each skull is inscribed with a name writ- 
ten in rubies — Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar. 



The shrine of the Three Kings of Cologne was 
once the most famous in Christendom, and was 

Srofusely adorned with precious stones. In 1794 
lese relics were carried off by the Chapter to 
Arenberff, in Westphidia, to prevent their seizure 
by the lYench. They were brought back in 1804, 
but in the meantime some of the precious stones 
were taken away : imitations in paste or glass 
have been substituted, and the crowns of the 
Three Kings are now of silver gilt. There still re- 
mains a display of stones, gems, cameos, and 
enamel-work sufficient to show the former rich- 
ness of the shrine. 



Poverty is necessarily feeble, but it does not 
follow that riches afford strength. We may, if we 
please, make wings of them which will carry us to 
neaven ^ but we may also as certainly make them 
oppressive burdens, which would sink the most 
hopeful soul into the deepest perdition. 
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When Z Die* 

Dabuno, when tke angels bid me 

To come o'er the Jasper Sea, 
To the shores on which they gatber 

As they wait and watch for me, 
Oome and kneel down close beside me. 

And, oh, whliper, (houffh yon weep. 
Of how mnch and well you love me— 

Death will come as sweetest sleep. 

Kneel down by my bedside, darling— 

Take my chill hands in yonr own, 
And the way will not seem lonely 

When I CO away algne; 
And though darkness is about me. 

In the foU oflife's stm night. 
Kiss my sightleM eyes, and, darling, 

Hearen will break upon my sightt 

Though I may not answer, darlings ^ 

To your dasp or to your kiss, 
I shall think of you and Heaven, 

As fhe new lifb Joins with this. 
I shaU feel your clasp and kisses, \ 

I shall hear yonr whisper sweet. 
Mingling with the angels' welcome 

In the Golden Oity'« street. 



My Love Kotter. 

Ybs! I bad done it I * 
After a sleepless night and a whole morning of 
ooffitation, it was finished. 
What? 

A letter, which had cost me more thought than 
anything ever before in my life, and in which I 
had offered the untold richea of my heart and the 
meagre treasure in my purse to Miss Matilda 
Dalyell. 

I will not say how many sheets of d4 la rue wen 
sacrificed in the attempt. 

But I flattered myself that I had succeeded at 
last — that in the sheet now secure under the lid of 
m J desk I concentrated all the passionate hopes 
and fears of the last six months in glowing woras, 
as all the south winds of early sprine and the 
softly descending dews of May are conaensed and 
made risible in a tngr&ut rose. 

A knock at my offloe-door roused me. 

** Come in I" cried I, without taking the cigar 
from my libs, or my legs from the desk. 

Ah, Pat, 18 it you r said I, as a taU Irishman 
came in, with blue eyes twinkling with the mirth 
of all Ireland, and with a mouth which had more 
quips and quirks in it than any other mouth in the 
wond. 

It was a singular coincidenae, but the fellow* s 

name was the same as my own, and when he dis- 
corered the f^t he persistently claimed some dis- 
tant kinship with me. It was curious to hear 
the reasons which he gave for his claim. Perhaps 
he was half right ; but the Irish blood in my veins 
had been Americanized for three generations (not, 
however, to the extent of makinz me prefer 
Indian meal to potatoes), and I had been called 
Patrick, partly because Patrick was my father's 
and grandfather's name, and partly because I had 
been so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to have been 
bom on " St. Patrick's Day ta the morning." 

Be that as it may, I was forced to keep the 
name which had been given me, and subscribe 
myself Patrick Curel, while my amiable friend at 
the door made his mark by the same words in the 
few cases in his life when he had dared to meddle 
with pen and ink. 

Pat seemed for a moment to have lost his usual 
rollicking confidence.* He stood twisting his 
already snapeless bat, till I asked : 

"What is it now, Pat?" 

"Share, Misther Curel, I have come to ax a 
ftivor of ye." 
I liked to bear Lim call my name. He did not 



abbreviate contemptuously to one syllable* as the 
New Yorkers did, out mouthed it with a sounding 
roll that made it seemtwipe as long. 

" Speak out, Pat, and say whai." 

** It is a letther that Pd be cfther axing ye to 
write for me, if it is mufectly oonvanient, and 
would not be too much throuble for ye intirely." 

I had often written letters to fhe old folks for 
Pat, and wondered why he should be so shame- 
faced now. 

"It is convenient* and I'll do it now." 

" There is nothing like the smell of the 'baccr 
to make a man goo^natured and aisy." said Pas, 
whose piquant nose seemed inhaling the aroma of 
my cigar. 

I tossed him one of the half-doien which laj 
scattered among the pens and pencils on the desk, 
not so delicately penomed as the one with which 
I was indulging myself, but as w«U suited to the 
palate which it was intended to gratify. 

" Who has the letter now f' asked 1, ** Mother, 
Aunt Judy* or Father O'Flanagan V 

The rotary motion of Pat's hat seemed mcreased 
by some unseen palpitating power. 

" It is not to any of them that I'd be throubUmr 
ye to write now« seeing that ve are so busy, 
said he, with a sly twinue in his eye ; " but fust 
to Honora O'Brady." 

"And who is she— some far-away cousin?" 

Pat hesitated. 

" I must know who she is, and what you wish 
to say to her, or how can I write your letter?" 

"Thrue indade, I had forgot that intirelr 
and he approached me, and put his mouth close 
to my ear. " She is no cousin at all at all, but 
just my swateheart, and the letther is to ax her 
would she have me." 

"Why don't you ask her yourself, Pat, instead 
of sending a letter ?" oounseang a boldness which 
I could not practice. 

"Just because I can't," was the honest confes- 
sion. " Do ye think Pd be afther throubling ye 
if I could do it meself ? I tried last night, but mr 
heart knocked so loud M:ainst my ribs that it took 
the courage out of me mtirely. I could not hear 
meself think, much less spake. All I could do was 
iust to stale a kis^ and take meself off. And I 
bethouflfat meself of yer honor, to-day, that maybs 
ye'd hmp a poor fellow out of nisthiouble, for, in- 
dade," he continued, sighing worse than a fur- 
nace, " I can't stand the wav she trates me much 
longer. One moment I think she Ukes me, and 
then I think she don't, and if I don't know some- 
thing for shure, I shall turn meself into a skill- 
ton." 

I turned over my papers to find a sheet suitable 
for the important document. Among the rubbish on 
the desk was one upon which I had been scribbling. 
It was bordered with a garland of vivid oceen 
leaves, intetspersed with red spots probabH^ in- 
tended for roses, but which an unprejudicea eye 
might call cranberries or cherri^. Pisportinff 
themselves among the foliage of the twisted 
branches were Cupids ascenmng and descending 
in every' possible position in which the fertile 
fancy of the artist could depict them, but the 
nearer topsy-turvy he could make, the happier 
eftect he apparently imagined he had producea. 

How came I, a grave law student, by such a 
tawdry thing? 

A httle vagabond boy (I correct myself, not 
vagabond, for he pursued bis vocation, that of 
hawking note-paper and envelopes about the 
streets, with a pertinacity which promised better 
things) had so importuned'me to buy his wares, that 
I hi^ lost patience. If I refused, in a dirge-like 
wail he would recount the sorrows and ailments 
of his whole family, to stir my compassion and 
make the very dimes (if I had any) move out of 
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my jacket, without my will, into his dirty, warty 

No matter how saragely I bade him take himself 
off and neyer come asaiD, every Monday morning 
the same patient feetdimbed up the three pairs 
of stairs that led to my rootn, and the same 
dolorous voice chanted of the grandmother that 
could not see the blessed sun, the aore-legged 
father^ the sister with the bad pain in her heart, 
and the baby that took spasms. I might as well 
harb shaken off a leech. I think he understood 
his man, and knew that I should fall into his 
clutches at last from sheer weariness. 

After much endurance I made this bargain with 
him : He might come into mr room once a fort- 
night fie was never to open his mouth to me on 
any account. He would always find ten cents on 
my table — ^for that sum he was to leave as much 
paper and of such kinds as he thought fit, and go 
away at once. A word in praise othis ffoods, or 
of lament for the real or imaginary sufferings of 
his iamilv, and the bargain was at an end. It had 
been faithfully kept for more than a year. 

Ten cents were always ready, always taken, the 
paper always left; but the slv ro^e, as if he felt 
mmself cheated by being forbidaen Hie use of his 
tongue, always foisted upon me his unsalable 
papei^-dirty, outside, badly-ruled sheets, en- 
veiopes thai would not stick together, old valen- 
ces, any mbbiidi that other people would npt 

the garlanded sheet upon which I had been try- 
ing my pen wae a part of his last infliotion upon 
me. Pat looked at this with admifinff eyes. 

" Plaze, sir," said he, pointing with his square 
finger to the fattest and most jubilant of the 
Cupids, ''would it be too bould if I axed ye to 
write it on paper like that V 

''You can have one like it if you choose," and 
I be^n rummaging my desk, but in vain. 

I had been too prodigal of my last consignment 
I had lighted my lamp, taken notes, or drawn 
grotesque faces on all the sheets that seemed so 
bewilderingly beautifhl to Pat. I had nothing 
between long blue ruled foolscap and the cream- 
laid, daintily-tinted paper on which I had pre- 
sumed to address Miss Dalyell. 

I drew out of its elaborately ornamented box a 
fai^ creamy sheet, with just the faintest scent of 
violet and 'dipped my most delicate pen into the 
ink. 

"Come, Pat whift shall I say? How shall I 
beginr 

Pat's blue eyes rolled from the table to the ceil- 
ing. 

'' Shure and yer honor knows betther what to 
say than I." 

" What nonsense I It is your letter, not mine. 
What shall I writer 

"Anything that you plaze — only ax her would 
she have me?' 

"Tes, but I can't begin with that. Tell me 
something ont of your own head." 

" Shure there is nothing at all in it," said the 
fisUow, giving a desperate pull at the brilliant lock 
which straggled over his freckled forehead : but a 
twinkle came into his eye as he added : " Such a 
fine gintleman as yerseu must have had more ex- 
parience than a poor fellow like me, and knows 
whaf 11 plase the girl that he loves. Whati ver yer 
honor thinks right to say' 11 do." 

" ShaB I say that you'U treat her well, and not 
heather?" 

" And how can I teU that tfll Fve thried f" 

It was strange how much easier it was to writ« 
PaVs love letter than my own. The words slid off 
my pen as boys coast down a steep, icy hill. It 
was Dut a few minutes' work. 

I read it to Pat He drank in every word, and 



smacked his lips at the close as if he had been 
partaking of some favorite beverage. 

" Shure and didn't I say thrue that yer honor 
knew best what to write ! No woman in the world 
could* help liking it. If 11 take th« heart clane out 
of her intirely.'^ 

" Since ye have been so good, Misther Cnrel, 
would ve do one thing more f Would ye plase put 
a red head on it {angUcey a postaffe-stamp). It 
would be so much more nntale to nave the post- 
ofBce lave it than to fetch H meself." 

"Oh, yes!" J 

And now I bethought myself I might as well 
make Pat the bearer of my own letter. 

" I would like to have you leave a note for me 
at Mr. Dalyelf s, as you go to the office," said I. 

I drew out two envelopes, precisely alike, smU- 
in^ to myself as I did so, and inscribed one to 
Miss Honora Brady, and the othw to Miss Ma- 
tilda Dalyell— and I must confess that the Miss 
Honora was written with a far easier sweep than 
the other direction, probably because the H and 
the B were letters that allowed of a greater dis- 
play than the M and the D. 

I have a foolish habit of directing envelopes be- 
fore the letters are placed within. I did so now, 
and both envelopes and letters were lying on tiie 
desik before me, when I heard a whistiing on the 
stairs. * 

It was Sturgis— the fellow had as much music in 
his throat as a bob-o-link. He came by appoint- 
ment made the day before. I would not have his 
laughing^ piying eyes discover my morning oc- 
cupation* Should he see an envelope directed in 
my handwriting to Miss Dalyell, it would serve 
him as a jest wongh the long evening we pur* 
posed to spend togetner. 

I ^rust the noHes into their inolosures, hastily 
sealed them, placed my own in an open yellow 
envelope— to save it as much as possible from the 
desecration of Paf s fingers— and hurried him eff 
before Stonps entered the room. 

" Just time to reach the boat without pvftng 
like porpoises^" said he, drawmg; ont his watok. 

I puned off my blouse, stmgned into my coat 
slammed my door, and ioinnd^e jostling orowa 
that rushed toward the leiTy. 

The plclasant sail, the rapid drive, the delicious 
supper, togethor with tiie lively sallies of my witty 
firiend, put my own and Pat's love affidrs, for a 
time, at least, quite into the background. 

" Nothing like a two-forty horse for brushing 
the cobwebs out of a mkn's brains, after all," as 
Sturvis said. 

But when I sought my bed, my uneasy thoughts 
planted my pillow witn thorns. I tossed and 
tumbled, and tried every device of which I had 
heard, to break the circle of a constantly re- 
curring thought, and induce slumbOT. I repeated 
rhymes, sidd the multiplication table backward, 
as a witch says her prayers, and counted fabulous 
millions. Had I robbed and murdered a man, I 
think I should have slept sooner. 

In the early gray ot morning I fell asleep, but 
I was aroused by the cheery voice of my mend 
calling upon the sluggard to widce fh>m his slum- 
hers ; and as he seconded his invitation by pulling 
the pillow from beneath my head, my vision was 
dispelled, and the early morning boat carried us 
back to the whirling abel, to the many jargons 
of which we added our daily voices. 

The letter-carrier placed 'in my hand a letter, 
which set my blood in lively motion. I knew it 
well. I had but one such in my possession. 
Where I kept it I shall not confess, but I looked 
at it daily, and thought that Patrick Curel, so 
daintily written, was a fine name, after all. 

I hesitated a moment before snapping the seal, 
but when I did, I saw only— my own letter 1 t 
turned it over in my hand, as if 'doubting the evi* 
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denoe of my own lenieft. It had been opened and 
resealed. Sne had read it, then ! Was this the onlj 
answer that she deigned to make me ? 

I tore open the despised epistle with fingers 
trembling with passion. It was she who haddis- 
graced herself, not I. But — confusion 1 What 
did my ejes behold t Not the letter intended for 
^ ^Miss DalyeU, but the other Pat Curel missive to 
Honora O'Brady I 

Ah 1 What a mistake 1 And nobody to blame 
but myself t To cail another man a fool, a jolter- 
head, an ass, relieves one's feelings sometimes, 
and aUajs one's rage ; but to bestow such epithets 
on one's self, only increases one's ire and wastes 
one's breath. Could I have divided myself so 
that one half eould have sworn at and cudgeled 
the other, I should have been well pleased. 

I ground my teeth, cursed my namesake, and 
wished Hiss flonora at the bottom of the Red Sea. 
And all for my own stupidity ! 

No wonder that Miss Dalyell had returned my 
letter without comment. She must have thought 
me mad or drunk when I presumed to address her 
in such a manner. 

I read it over deliberately. It seemed too melo- 
dramatic and boriesque even for the person for 
whom it was really meant. How should I ever be 
able to convince Miss Dalyell that it was not in- 
tended as an insult to hert 

I could deny neither the handwriting nor the 
signature, and the Pat Gurel so flourishingly fine 
at the bottom of the page seemed looking out at 
me witii a wicked leer of satisfaction. 

I had carefully avoided calling JSias C Brady 
by her Christian name, but had used instead some 
Intle Irish terms of endearment, which, in my 
self-conceit, I thought would go straight to the 
heart of her— and used them to my own destruc- 
tion, for I had now no internal evidence to sustain 
me in pleading my cause. r 

I heard Sturgirs lively whistle (confound the 
fellow ! why did he always whistle merry tunes t) 
aboli^ all the street noise. He should not see me 
nowt I sprang up and locked the door, and list- 
ened in grim silence while he battered away at 
it till knuckles and patience both gave way. 

I considered my case in every possible light. 
Had Miss Dalyell really revised me, I thi& I 
should have borne my dfai^pointment with manly 
fortitude^ and endeavored to oure my heartache 
in the wisest way, but to have my beautiful hope 
blasted by the mistake of a hasty moment seemed 
too much for mortal endurance. 

I passed another wretched, sleepless night, in 
whicn I decided to seek an interview, and en- 
deavor to explain, as best I might, the unfoKu- 
nate epistle. I dared not send her another letter, 
lest in hto disgust she might refuse to break the 
seal. The next morning I was pulling her bell with 
the same sensation as one rings at a denMst's, snd 
with the same hesitation, whether it would be bet- 
ter to wait till some one answers it and then walk 
boldly in to torture, or run round the comer out 
of sight before the door openrupon you, deferring 
your visit till some day when your courage rises 
above zero. 

This time I did not fly, but asked, with as- 
sumed boldness, to see Miss Dalyell. 

** Not at home," was the stolid reply ; but before 
the words had hardly left the servant's lips, some 
one opened the door thai led ft*om the hall to the 
music-room. I did not see the singer, but I knew 
the voice— which rose clear and exmtant as a lark's 
song when he soars high— but too welL 

I understood the meaning of the message. Our 
acquaintance was ended — Xwas always to be de- 
nied. 

I crowded mv hat down hard ; I elbowed and 
jostled as rudely as the rudest of the crowd. I 
retomed to my office, puUed down my heaviest 



law-books, made notes on my morning paper, and 
tied my attention to my work as one ties a refrac- 
tory steed to his staU. 

She could forget and sing : I could forget and 
work. Which would find oblivion soonestl 

How lonff I remained in this savage mood I 
know not, but the tasks which seemed so appall- 
ing in the dreamy lotus-eating indolence of last 
week were performed with the ease which anger 
gives. I stopped for a moment, and lifting up 
my head, saw JPat Curel stealing away firom my 
d^. 

I had not heard him come in. 
"How long have you been here, Patt" was my 
question. 

** Not long, Misther Cure!. I came to ax a favor 
of ye, but as ye did not hear me when I spoke to 
ye, I thought I wouldn't disturb ye, and was 
aCther going away again." 

Pat's errand was made plain by the letter he 
held in his hand. 

"If it is your letter that yon wish me to read, 
Pat, I am not so busy but that I can spare time 
for it now." 

*< Thank yer honor. Te're a bom gintleman : 
and it is that same that I came for. I thought it 
she said no, I could better bear to hear it trwn 
yer honor than from Tim Flaherty, who, mayhap, 
might put the laugh on me." 

Miss Honora had been her own amanuensis, or 
had employed some |>erson in the same rank <rf 
life. It was badly written by fingers to whom a 
pen was an almost unknown insvittnent« pooriy 
worded, and ill-spelt. But it was a kina, wo- 
manly letter, full of earnest affection, that made 
Pat's eves dance for ioy, and forced me to con- 
gratulate him upon his success when I had fin- 
ished. 

** Shure yer honor has rason, but it isn't every 
girl that is axed in such an ilegant way as yer 
honor did for me." 

I feared that one sentence in the letter had fallen 
on uncomprehending ears : 

"At first I thought it could not be for me. 
There was a different name at the beginning, but 
mine was on the outside and yours at the bottouL 
and the postman said it meant me, sure ; and I 
thouffht mayhap the man that wrote it did not 
righuy underetand my name." 

I ran quickly over this. I bad no wish to ex- 

8 lain my blunder but to one, and Pat's delight at 
ie favorable termination of nis wooing left him 
no room for speculation on doubtful passages. 

I think his exuberant joy would nave vented 
itself in an Irish jig had he been anywhere but 
in my oflice. He hurried away, after smothering 
me with thanks and blessines, to speak to the 
priest, for, as he wisely remaned : 

" There was no use waiting, for Honora was a 
woman of fortin (she had fifty dollars in the Sav- 
ings Bank), and ne had a pig and a shanty on a 
wa6te bit of land beyant Central Park, and what 
more could two dacent Christians want to begin 
the world with?" 

As the door closed after him, I vainly tried to 
settle myself to my woric. The steed had broken 
his halter and would not be caught again. 

My beautiful letter— it was beautiral, I knew — 
had brought its recipient no greater prize than a 
^anty, to be shared by a pig and a roUicUng 
Irishman. 

But I turned upon myself vengefully for every 
thought I had. Were not a pig and a shanty bet- 
ter with love than a brown-stone front without? 

Desperation! I would not stay here fighting 
with myself like a chained tioer. I would walk 
untold miles, till obliged to. stop from sheer fa- 
tigue, come home, and sleep like a tired ox too 
weary even to dream of hay and com. 
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I shot up mj oflSoe, crossed orer the BrooUjn 
ferrj. and walked miles out into the dull, stopod 
eountrx; but the black doo; followed 

Idiot that I had been ! Idiot to think of her, to 
care for her I Why should I staj toilin^r here ? — 
I had a hundred acres of land in Hinnesota. 

Mj feet remonstrated with the nneasy spirit 
that urged them on, but it was long before i re- 
traced my steps, and when I reached the ferry- 
boat the daj was almost done. 

I leaned over the railing— yes, my mind was 
made up. I would go to mnnesota, out the soft 
swelling murmur of^ the sea, and its salt seaweed 
fVagrance, stirred my heart with a strange regret. 
A gay laughing party was at the other end of the 
boat. The fine dlks fluttered and rustled as they 
passed me. Why did I turn at that moment? 
Why, but to eaten the glimpse of a faultless foot, 
and the hem of a garment which I knew but too 
well. I would not turn again, but I doubted not 
that she saw me. 

Dusty, warm, with disordered locks and neg- 
lected beard, 1 only needed a little more one- 
sided slant to my hat and a shillahih in my hand 
to be the yery personification of the Pat Cfurel of 
her letter. If she thought so, what was it now to 
me? 

The daylight was fast dying away, and the gas 
was lighted before we reachecl the landing. Tne 
boat was coming slowly in, and the drop was 
not down. Some of the more impatient passen- 
gers leaped the narrow chasm between the boat 
and slip. 

Did she hurry so quickly past me lest I should 
speak to hert She need have no fear, for an in- 
yisible wall, as impassable as that of China, had 
been built up between us during the last two days, 
and there was no communication possible for out- 
side barbarians. 

The shadows deceiyed her, or in her agitation 
she forgot the chasm. Hy eyes followed her : she 
steppea between. Stursps, who was one or the 
party, and not far behina her, shouted to the man 
at tHe windlass to stop, but I was before them alL 

Her abundant drapery kept the upper half of 
her body above the deck, and ere she had been 

f round to atoms between boat and dock, I seized 
er by the waist, and palling her straight up, 
placed her on her feet again. 
It was but the work of an instant. 
I was one of the best gymnasts in New York, 
and had been gently amusing myself, ^ la Win- 
ship, for the past six months, with a barrel of 
stones. I offered her the support of my arm, 
though I am sure I trembled more than she did. 

** You have saved me from a cruel death," said 
she. with a long-drawn sigh. 

''By George! Cousin Matty," saidSturgis, who 
BOW showed himself on the other side of her, 
** you may thank your patron saint — St. Patrick 
this time, at least— that you have not been made 
into jam to-night. The old barrel of stones that 
he tuffS away at, like a (|ray-horse, every morning, 
has given lum some muscle that has served you 
wellatapinoh." 

The rem^der of the party—most of whom 
knew nothing of the danger until it was pastr— now 
joined them, and we moved on toward the car- 
riages that were waiting. The other couples be- 
stowed themselves in weir own vehicles, and I 
handed Miss Dalyell to hers and turned away. 

** You are not going to take French leave of as 
now, Curel I" said Sturgis. "In with you/* 

And giving me a genSe shove, which I did not 
strongly resist^ he followed me. 

To see her— to hear her again, was a doubtful 
pleasure, but Strugis's ghj chat saved us ttom all 
embarrassment. 

*• Where have vou been these two days, my bud- 
ding anchorite t" asked he, addressing me. *'I 



have b^bored your door two succes^R^ AlyiTin 
vain, and looked in untold places fbr you to-day 
to join our grave excursion, and when I first saw 
you in the Doat, your face looked as if it would 
have adorned the most disconsolate tombstone. 
Away on business?" 
" Yes," was my reply. 

"Whatever it was, it has carried you many 
mites by land, if not by sea," rejoined be. with a 
provoking glance at my boots. "But here we 
are." 

We had left the other party at their hotel, and 
our carriage alone drew up at Mr. Dalyell' s door. 
As Miss iHuyen stepped out, I raised my hat, and 
bade her good-night. 

"But we have not done with you yet," cried 
Sturgis. " Say that he must not go, Matty. It 
is all that he is waiting for." 

Miss DalyelTs fbot was upon the lower step. 
She spoke without turning her head. 

" Will Mr. Curel favor my cousin Sturgis and 
myself with his company at dinner?" 

1 muttered some vapid excuse about my disor- 
dered dress. 

*' Fudge I" cried Sturgis. " Why make an un- 
necessary ftiss about what is of no consequence ? 
You are welcome to plunder my den. Besides, 
your disarray has already been seen by all the 
guests, nncle Dalyell dines at his club to-dav, and 
you will have to waste all your wit and wisdom 
on Matty and myself." 

Was I infatuated? I followed them up the 
steps. 

After arranging my dress and effacing the marks 
of my country ramble as best I might in Sturgis' s 
apartment, I descended to the drawing-room. 

Miss Dalyell was already there, looking pale 
and superlatiyely lovely. With her head leaning 
on her nand, she was hstening to Stursis, who stS 
at the piano, playing snatches of exquisite music, 
just, as he said, to keep the wolf witnin quiet till 
dinner was ready. 

A little girl with a shower of golden curls drew 
near the door to listen. The signt of her roguish 
violet eves was too great a temptation to Stun^ 
He darted fh)m his seat in affected anger at ner 
intrusion. His movement was a sigiud for her 

flight, and a • ^'^'^ 

sound of fly 



flightj and a romping chase began, in which the 

lying feet v ' ' ' " ' 
childish laughter. 



ig feet was brolLen bv shouts of 
)r. The golden moment was mine I 
The words flew to my lips— Heaven knows 
where they came from— as the startled birds fly 
up fh>m the river's reedy brink. I told the story 
ot my miserable blunder, and my ffrief that she 
for a moment should have so misiuc&ed me. 

She begged mr pardon for the injustice she 
had done me. Her voice faltered. Did pride or 
softer passion stir her thus ? 

X would know now. I pressed her hand, for I 
felt that my ftiture hung upon her words. That 
futore, rosy as Aurora's brightest dawn, floated 
before my eyes as the words of sweet assent, like 
pearls from a silken string, dropped slowly fh>m 
ner lips. 

Ah! where were my vexations? Where my 
lonely home in Minnesota? Swept away like a 
frost-picture in the sun. 

Sturgis's voice was the flrst sound that recalled 
us from our fairyland. 

"Matty! Curel!" cried he, thrusting his head 
in at the door. " Where are you ? Are you deaf? 
The dinner-bell has .rung four times, and I have 
been raging up and down the dining-room, sniiBng 
at the covers as the bears did at Doctor Kansas 
pemmican hogsheads. How could you be so duUt 
You both look as stupid as if you nad just fallen 
down fh>m the moon, and did netware in the least 
for your dinner. Have pity on me, then, and come 
at once." 
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We followed bim» but the meal was a mimkmm* 

Stur^ was too hunflprj, I too happy, to talk. 

I withdrew soon atter the meal was ended. 

StuTffis came to the hall door with me. 

** It has been all wrong these two days, bat it is 
all right now, is it not 7" asked he, with a face 
like an interrogation poiqt. 
t 1 nodded assent. 

''Yon are a good fellow— a Incky fellow, and 
Matty could not do better. But you will nerer let 
me be so hungiy again, will you r" 

And with that he shut the door in my face. 

He had, then, been as quick-sighted and far 
kinder-hearted than I hod diought, and while I 
aroided him^ had been doing his loest to help me 
out of my difficulty. 

The ox was not too tired that nk;ht to dream 
of Elysian fields, despite his miles of goading. 

Misfortunes, says the proverb, fly in flocks, but 
joys do not always come sinely. A legacy from 
one of those distant Irish relations whose kinship 
I did not care to claim shortened the weanr roaa 
that lies between a poor young lawyer ana com- 
petepce. I could offer luss Dalyeil something 
Detter than a pig and a shanty, and we could be 
married while we and our hopes were young. 

I was ardent in my wooing, and one fine Octo- 
ber morning we bound ourselves to each other till 
** death do us part." 

As we passed the Catholic church, a carriage met 
us containing six full-grown people, among whom 
I recognized the other Pat Curel, and by his side 
an Irisn girl, whose stalwart arms looked as they 
might have wielded a blacksmith's hammer with 
case. Her red cheeks, surrounded by her yellow 
cotton lace, looked like a juicy beefsteak with a 
a delicate ruffle of fat. 

Pat's quick eye caught mine. I. took off my 
hat. 

"To whom are yoii bowing?" asked the Mrs. 
Curel at my side. 

**To the other Mrs. Curel," sMd I, gravely. 
** The only one to whom I ever offered myself in 
black aud white." 

Reader, I think New York a good place to live 
and to die in. Minnesota may be "dreadful 
healthy "—and if jo\i know any man that has the 
heartache, and thinks going into the wilderness 
will cure it, he is welcome to my hundred acres of 
land upon which to try the experiment. 

Morals drawn fbr the benefit of those who can- 
not find them for themselves : 

1. Never write another man's love letters on the 
same day on which you write your own. 

S. Never trust to your pen when you can use 
your tongue. 



Nine BKumtes Tast Twelve. 

CBAPTIB I. — THB HAKBS POINt. 

I THINK for sensible folks we— that is, Herminie 
aad 1 — ^were entirely too metaphysical. The worm- 
eaten books in the comer of the attic, left there 
by poor old Professor Bamsay when he died, never 
served any purpose after his death but as a winter 
residence for a number of families of sociable mice, 
until one day when the volumes obtruded them- 
selves upon the sharp notice of my dear girl. 

And firom that very hour you would have thought 
The Oaks a choice asylum for harmless lunatics, or 
the retreat of two Qerman philosophers wishing to 
be alone until they could argue out in their old age 
all the misty foolishness presented to them as 
University propobitions in their youth. But I 
hope Herminie derived more positive benefit from 
our oeae^ess discussions than I did. True, I as- 
sented and deriled, and fell into a rage and grew 
calm agaln/as well as Mr. Cariyle might nave 



done; but to this moment not a particle of any- 
thing we debated have I been able to comprehend. 
It was greatly to my relief^ consequently, at last, 
that in turning over the books I fell upon a copy 
of Sir Walter Scott's "Demonology.''^ 

" Look at this, Herminis t" saia I; "have you 
ever read it?" 

I held up the book. 

" Never, I must confess to my shame, Lioii^" 
"Then throw Jean Paul into the fireplace^ 

Sut Fichte on top of the jar of pickles, poke 
:ant and ' Possibittty ' (if it is the SchUtt edition) 
into that broken pane, and come down-stairs with 
me, and to-night we will devote ourselves to Sir 
Walter." 

Herminie laughed and did as I directed, and in 
the early dusk we descended. 

This was the commencement of somethiiig new* 
That night, before I had read aloud three chapters 
of the Demonology, Herminie said she was tired 
of metaphysics, and intended that we should de- 
vote ourselves for the future to the supernatural 
alone. 

"It is more interesting, you know, Lionel, and 
more satisfactory." 

" Decidedly both !" I answered with fervor. 

And such was actually the case. We feasted 
upon Sir Walter every night, and occasionally 
had a lunch off him during the day, until at last 
we had picked him bare. 

" Now. my dear girl," said I, as I loved to call 
her. " what part or the book did you like best?" 

"The latter chapters, of course I" she replied, 
almost reproachfulljr. , "The part about appari- 
tions, dreams, coincidences and the like. Twas 
always superstitious, you know." 

" So you were, I believe, indeed. By-the-by, 
this is a very ghostly hour, isn't it ? Would you 
be frightened to have a spirit visito]% do you 
think f How blue the lights bum. and how the 
wind sighs out of doors ! It must be late." 

"Very late, I fear," returned Herminie, putting 
up our Dook, and pushing forward a heavy log 
wnich had fallen out of the crackling ohimney- 
fire. "And I must go to bed at once, unless I wish 
black looks firom Aunt Dorothea all day to-morrow, 
mustn't I ? But as this is Christmas-Eve I should 
be allowed to remain till midnight at least, 1 
think." 

"The hall clock will strike in four minute», 
Perhaps at twelve we will have a manifestation, 
as the spiritualists call it. Ah, what's that?" 

Something flew out of the fire. Herminie ex- 
amined it closely as it lay at my feet It was 
nothing more alajming than a white ash; but my 
dear girl laughed most cheerily. 

"A token, indeed!" she cried. "Tour true 
love, Lionel, will visit you to-morrow. The first 
face you see in the moming will be the face of 
your future wife I" 

Of course at this I was merry, too. And while 
the smiles yet lingered upon my face the gigantic 
old clock in the hall slowly boomed out the hour 
of twelve. 

" A joyftil Christmas, Herminie!" said 1. when 
the horologe had ceased. "And thanks for the 
retum which I perceive is eager to spring to 
me from your lips. And so I shall benola my 
future wire to-morrow? May she be good and 
beautiful!" 

"You speak lightly, Lionel." returned Her- 
minie, shaking her pretty heaa ; " but what thai 
ash has just told vou will turn out trae, as certain 
as life and death !^' 

"Possibly, possibly, Herminie. Almost any- 
thing may come to pass, you know. But at any 
rate, prombe me this, tnat you will come to my 
wedding when it occurs, whether you come as my 
bride or not." 

She was silent for an instant, and her faoe wove 
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<or my fuiej much deceiyed me) ao expression 
of sacuiess. But she recovered at once, and said 
interrogatively, in a tone more blithe tbkn ever : 

Do yon wish me to make a very solemn pro- 
mise r 

Sorely ! This is the witching time of ni^it, 
and, more than that, this is Christmas-KTe." 

Then." returned Herminie, adTanoing to the 
middle of the room, "I promiae that, wherever I 
be, in earth or air, m sea or fire, on the night of 
your wedding I will qvit my sphere and come to 
your side !" 

" When and where will my wedding take 
place?" I asked, rising from my seat inrolun- 
iarily, much excited at Herminie' s unearthly tone 
— a strange chill creeping over me, and my heart 
beating swiftlv. 

She went silently to the door, threw it wide, and 
glanced down the corridor at the clock which 
stood at the end. 

"Do you perceive what the hour is nowt" she 
exclaimed. " The hands of the horologe point to 
ninu nUnutsapatt twelve. Seven jearsTrom now, 
on a Christmas-Eve, at exactly mne minutes past 
twelve, you will be at your bride's side, and I shall 
be at yours." __ 

CHAPTKB n. — OTHBB HA2n>S POINT. 

I CRiPT down-stairs to breakfast next morning 
in a perfect tremor, for I was half an hour late, 
and 1 knew that Aunt Dorothea wouldn't have 
pardoned a fault of this kind in an emperor. 
But at th^ instant I put my hand on the latch of 
the dooi% it was puUed open violently from the 
other siae, and I stood face to face with Nell 
Farrer. 

t "Tour fortune is out I" cried Herminie, from 
the table where she was sitting. "Nell will be 
your wife r 

Then tor the first time, if I may say so, I awoke. 
I had dressed in a dream, thinkine about nothing 
in particular; but now full recollection of the 
events of the night before rushed over me, to use 
a somewhat shabby simile, like a flood. I believe 
I made a silly and awkward answer ; but did not 
fail to observe that Nell's face ^rew scarlet. 

"His wife— do you hear, Nellie?" continued 
Herminie. " How will you like that?" 

" Oh I" cried Nell, with a shriek of mock re- 
proval, "don't give me the blues so early on 
Christmas with your dreadful prophecies. I pre- 
fer my misfortunes to come unannounced." 

I bowed with absurd gravity at this, and said: 

" As ours seem to come to us, if we are to judge 
by your abrupt arrival to-day, Miss Farrer?' 
Which sally, ir not pointedly witty, was certainly 
the cause ox a good aeal of laughter. 

"I came," pursued Nell, making a place for 
me beside her at the table, "to give you a jolly 
and seasonable si^prise. And I intend to make 
quite a long stay." 

"That 1 am glad to hear, dear," said Aunt 
Dorothea; "for I know there will be no want of 
life at The Oaks while yon are here. Only yester- 
day I was thinking how dtupid it has been since 
the summer, and aH owinz to Lionel and Her- 
minie muddling their heaos ^th those good-for- 
nothing books up-stairs." 

"But, auntie,'^ protested Herminie, "the feast 
of intellectual ^ 

"Feast of fiddlesticks!" interrupted Aunt Do- 
rothea. "With your Fitchets, and your Jim 
Pauls, and your Cartwheels "~by these names 
I supposed Aunt Dorothea to have alluded to cer- 
tain well-known philosophers — "! have been 
nearly driven distracted I Next week I clear the 
rubbish out of the attic, and sell it to Jounce, the 
Junk-dealer. That you may depend on 1" 

ButforaU this, breakfast was merry enough. I 



thihk I never talked so m«ch in my life, owing 
ohiefly to Kell, aad to a little brandy which Aunt 
Dorothea allowed me to put in my cofi*ee; but 
despite this excitement, I could not help observing 
1^ fhce of Herminie. It looked as I had never 
seen it look before, though it was a most peculiar 
countenance naturally. For one thing, a sort of 
weird, sad, far-ofl" expression rested in the depths 
of the eyes, such as is said to exist in the eyes of 
the imprisoned eagle, and sometimes in those of 
the despairing stag when he weeps at the edge of 
the waters and listens to the having of the hounds 
who are coming to tear out his mnooent life. 

But a solitary man who leads habitually a narrow 
existence, once out of his track, is bound to do 
more foolish things while he emoys his brief 
saturnalia than anybody else in tne world. No 
sooner had I made a httle free with Aunt Doro- 
thea's Christmas drinks than it occurred to me 
that Herminie was jealous of Nell, and perhaps it 
wouldn't be half a bad idea to fan the name, and 
enjoy the novel sport of my dear girl's misery. 
So I began to flirt Not knowing how to plav mv 
eame artistically, I went through it like an' idiot, 
it was fortunate that Nell and i were old friends, 
for I pulled her about, kissed her, tossed her 
bright brown hair, and romped with her, tlntil my 
conduct amounted to positive disrespect, such as 
at any other time would have legitimately entitled 
me to a sound box on the ear. But she was a 

Sy baggage in those times, and the wilder I grew 
e more she laughed. 

When evening came, and Aunt Dorothea (after 
carefully coUarinz what was left of the punch and 
putting it away) had gone to bed. our mirUi was 
more riotous than ever. Herminie looked on, 
seeming to enjoy it as much as ourselves ; but I 
knew very well her heart was secretly in pain. 
Finally, in rather a cruel tone, I said : 

" You don't fancy this sort of ftin much, I fear, 
Ifiss Gravity." 

" Oh, yes, Lionel. I am always glad to see you 
appear happy." 

" Why ?*^ 1 demanded. " Because I am usually 
extremely miserable, is that it?" 

"I did not know you were ever absolutely 
miserable." 

"Humph I" I retorted, meaning nothing; but 
being nevertheless very insolent. There was a 
contemptuous curl upon my lip and a dark shadow 
upon my brow as 1 turned once more to Nell. 
Grod knows what transformed me so suddenly 
into a madman ; but I am sure now that I was 
not in my senses the whole of that Christmas- 
Day. 

Herminie flushed with surprise and pain, and 
immediately rose to leave the room. One word 
from me — one Httle look of penitence would have 

made ber cbangp her purpose. But both that 
look and word were wanting, and my dear girl — 
the only friend I ever had — quitted my presence. 

When Nell had jarrown tired, she too 1^ me. and 
I sat before the Ire till long after midnignt in 
moody iilence* Being altojgrether in the wrong, I, 
as a matter of course, imajrined myself to be very 
much injured, and determined to have revenge. 
Conso^iioutly, my conduct next day was by no 
means altered for the better. And so it went on 
for a week. At lost, however, my sanity returned 
as abruptly as it had ^ne, and I saw m] 
nay, my crime— in all its magnitude. 



r my fault — 



' Fool 1 foul I cried in my rage with myself. 
"What bavQldoDc?" 

There was only one course to pursue, and that 
was to go immediately to Herminie, to beg her 
pudon, and to propose marriage to her. This 
Um I had never yet done, though we had always 
been lovers, and Aunt Dorothea had reminded me 
frequently that the delav roust certainly not con- 
tinue beyond the first of January. 
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So, upon my eooA impnlse, I sought mj dear 

girl at once, ana, flndvog Her a|one, came up to 
er, and tooc her hand. She smiled, and touohed 
me lightly upon the cheek with the pretty fingers 
of the other. • 
"Forgive me!" said I. 
*^ AJmUoUr the returned; and pax tecum 
** Oh, Herminie^ I know that 1 have been worse 
than a fool — that you are better than an angel! 
But it will never occur again, for I always loved 

Qand love you this moment better than ever, 
you be my wife?" 
" Your wife?" she asked, looking at me really 
surprised. 
** Yes— my own dear wife I" 
For quite two minutes she was plunged in silent 
thought. Then she awoke fVom this reverie, and 
answered : 

" I will tell you to-morrow;" and so saying, she 
left the room. 

To-morrow! That was strange; but, then, I 
reflected, one doesn't always get over things so 
easily. Herminie is going to punish me a little." 

Poor Nell thereafter found me sadly changed, I 
fear, for I scarcely spoke to her. I even went to 
my own room in the evening an hour before my 
usual time. I read until twelve some foolish story 
whose name I have forgotten, and then rose to 
undress. 

Sudden]^ a loud knocking at the door below and 
the clumpmg of heavy feet on the terrace startled 
me out of mv propriety, and I ran down in much 
disorder. When I pulled back the bolts and 
looked without, I beheld three white faces in the 
starlight. 

"Oh, maister, coom to The Black Pool!" ex- 
tdaimed one of the farmhands, a Lancashireman, 
whom we called Bobby, " Summat's oop! See 



her myser at t' edge o' f wather not fov minutes 
agone!" ^^ 
^y heart was ice, my veins fire. I ran with 
them, bareheaded, to the bank of the stveam. and 
found the shawl and gipsy-hat I knew so well. 

** She's f^one in, maister, sure as thy life !" said 
the Englishman, taking my paralyzed arm. 
"Drownded, poor lass, and lost!** 

"Oh, Herminie!" I moaned. 

"I see her wi^n' by when t' clock struck 
twelve. 1 was so scared I run !" 

Twelve ! Great God ! I looked at my walch 
and the hands pointed to the ninth minute after 
midnight ! And then, turning, I beheld the sway- 
ing and smoking torches, the gnastly countenancea 
or the farmers, and their hands pointing to tb^e 
ebony waters at my feet. 



CHAPTBB in. — THB CLOC^ STKinS. 

Sbvek years ! 

It is greatly to my regret that this story shapes 
itself into so melodramatic a form as it baa already 
assumed. But there are few writers who can ab- 
solutely control these things ; and it is for tliat 
reason alone that the phrase, " he was inspired," 
which we frequently use in speaJcing of authors, 
seems to me* expressive of something beyond 
empty hyperbole. Since what I indite here is the 
truth, I should prefer, if I had any choice about 
the matter, to, descend to the minutest particulars; 
but a thousand things are against me, and I am 
forced to say simply as I have said sbo?e, that 
seven years had flitted by, and to. merely hint how 
they had gone. 

Of course, 1 could not remain at The Oaks after 
the dreadful catastrophe of those Christmas holi- 
days. I went away to England, took position in 

r /...ar' NiiJ aii 
' iOJKih tii fi 




iriKE MINUTES PAST TWELVE. —" I BEHELD THB BWATING AND SXOKINQ T0BCHE3, THE QHASTLT 
COUirTENANOES OP THB PARMBBS, AMD THBIB HANDS POIKTINQ TO JBB EBONT WATBBS AT 
MT PBBT." 
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STLVIfi's COWABDICB.^*' WHKN KATE BTAGGIRKD TO H«R PBBT, 8HV SAW STLYIB 8BATBD IN A 8LBNDBS 
BOAT, AND 8BB WIELOSO THE OAXfl WITH AN EXPERT'S HAND." 



tbe oankiDg-bouse of Blodger, Blodser, Blodger 
k Co., WM transferred to the East iDCpa branch of 
Range, Bangalee Lai k Co., remained with this 
firm for a long time, finally resigned, and on the 
19th of MoTember found myself once more with 
Aunt Dorothea and Nellie Farrer at The Oaks. 



With a delicacy that 1 would nerer HaTe sus- 
pected she possessed. Aunt Dorothea did not once 
m my presence allude to the hideous tragedr of 
The Bhtok Pool. But the poor old woman's Kaii 
had grown white as her innocent soul in the 
memory of it, and she was failing mibly. 
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Nellie, howeyer, was prettier and more fasoinat- 
iiig than ever. 

ChaDges, changes I'' sighed my dear old annt 
— nij aunt bj everything but ties of blood. ''And 
changes. Lionel Tolmacne, make changes 

•* So tney do. aunt." 

''Another Chnstmas is coming, tool Some- 
thing tells me it will be my last!" 

"Fray do not say that, Aunt Dorothea. I am 
sure you are young enough yet," I returned. 

"Am I? Well, that may be true, indeed^ LioneL 
for I shall be young if I fire to ninety. I think I 
am one of those people who neyer grow old. But 
at any rate I must die at last, and there's one 
tfaingi should like to see before my death comes." 

'* What is that, aunt?" 

" I should like to see yon make NeU your wife." 

Aunt Dorothea laughed blithely, and struck me 
* little blow on my forehead with her thimble. 

'*I don't know about thatf aunt, I'm sure," I 
answered, shaking my head seriously, but yery 
much pleased neyertheless. " Because, you see, 
NeU mightn't haye me." 

" Mightn't she? Whose eyes dance, and whose 
cheeks turn to the color of the roses, at the men- 
tion of your name? Not min^ I know !" 

Well, the end of it was that I must, without 
further ado, propose to Nellie. I had my oppor- 
tunity that yery night. 

"Nell," saia I, looking up fh>m something I 
was writing about the times I had seen in India, 
" what would yon say if I were to tell you I loye 
you ?" 

Of course she blushed. If Nell had one oharac- 
teristic habit, it was that of blushing. 

"I should say," she answered, sewing most 
furiously, but sewing so at random that she must 
haye reaped the whirlwind when she exhibited her 
labor to so particular a seamstress as Aunt 
Dorothea — " I should say you were abrupt, and 
that— that— that you ought to haye your ears 
boxed!" 

"Theil," I coptinued, rising and going oyer to 
ker, " I, speak that yery phrase : I loye you, loye 
yon, love you ! and box me if you dare !" 

But she did not. Perhaps I suspected that she 
had no intention of doing anything of the kind in 
the first place. 

" And,^' pursued I, leaning oyer her chair and 
putting my arms about her neck, " I would like to 
marry you. Will you be my pretty wife ?" 

No answer. 

" Tell me, will you marry this foolish American 
Anglo-Indian who now yentures to imprint a kiss 
upon your bright cheek?" 
"I— I don't Icnow," murmured NelL 
" But /will know, if you turn your lips toward 
mine !" 

" Somebody kissed somebody," as I might say 
if I were going to write another balliul like 
" Comin' thro' the Rye," and 1 knew that NeU 
was mine. 

To confess the truth, although I do not think I 
am naturaUy a happy man (as you may haye al- 
ready inferred), I found it a yery pleasant sort of 
thinx to be engaged. 

The marriage was immediately arraqged to 
fome off at Christmas. The time went weU 
enough — I am a dreamer, and like those people 
of whom Bey. Mr. Young so jeproyingly speaks, 
I take no note of time — and TJhristmas was yery 
soon at hand. 

The day passed ^yly, and I made out of it all 
that I could. Very probably I drank Aunt 
DNMrothca*8 glorious punch more freely than eyer; 
but alas! — pardon so afiected a word — at this 

Seriod of my life I bad risen superior to the se- 
uctions of punch, and, I fear, was as clear of 
brain as if I had taken nothing at all. Howey«r, 



I Aunt Dorothea pardoned eyerything this day— 
and with the night arrived the wedding-party. 

I At the striking of twelve o'clock I strode up the 
middle of the fioor by the side of my sweet j«elL 
and took my place in front of the clergyman. 1 
felt very much embarrassed to be the object of 
the gaze of so many people, and, no doubt, stood 
ridiculously stiff and prim; but this aauch^rie 
vanished after I heara the first words of the 
ceremony, and I was quite at my ease when was 
pronounced the solemn : 
" Egp conjungo vos in matrimonium." 
It was over. 

The priest looked at his watch. 
"It is," said he, "exactly six minutes past 
twelve." 

Scarcely had he spoken these words when the 
door opened at the furthest end of the room, and * 
a woman appeared, dressed as for a baU. 

I staggered, and would have faUen but for the 
people about me. 

Tbe woman was Herminie ! She came straight 
toward me. 

" Lionel,^' said she, taking my hand, " this is 
the consummation for which I prayed. Ton are 
NelUe's husband. I knew you loved her that 
Christmas seven years ago. I disappeared, but 
not with any idea of making you think I had done 
so foolish a thing as to commit suicide. And I 
have watched yon day by day. Once we met, 
after the Austrian war of ''66, at Paris; but yon 
did not know me. I l^ad been a nurse in the 
Vienna hospitals, and had come to France by acd- 
dent. Never in my Ufe have I been so happy as I 
am to-night !" * 

" How opportunely you have arrived 1" I ex- 
claimed, when I had partly recovered my senses. 

"True," answered Herminie, "and, by-tho-way, 
do vou remember my prophecy?" 

'^Prophecy!" cnea Aunt Dorothea and my 
sweet NeU in a breath, having both aroused them- 
selves from their fainong-fit at Herminie' s abrupt 
appearance. 

"Yes. Seven jem ago I promised to be at 
your wedding. Lionel, wnich I predicted would 
take place at tnis very time to the minute." 

" And," said I. " your prediction has come true, 
for it is now 

"NiMB Mnnrns Past TwelvbI" added the 
priest. 



Sylvie'8 Ctowardice. 

" How terrific I" murmured Svlvie Laugfaton, 
with a frightened Uttle sob in her voice, as a 
lightning-flash made momentary day of the dark- 
ness outside, foUowed almost instantaneonaly by 
a wUd, awful crash of thunder. " Mamma, Fm 
going to bury my head in your lap. if you've no 
objection ; for, to be honest about the matter, Fm 
almost frightened to death." 

Mrs. Laughton smUed as her daughter knelt 
down and r^ly did bury in her lap the soft-eyed, 
gentlo-looking face, fhuned with its gold waviness 
of hair. 

" Thunder and lightning always were your de- 
testation, Svlvie. 1 remember your bdng in 
hysterics, wnen a Uttle girl, over certain severe 
storms." 

A second flash Ut the sitting-room windows, and 
a more frightful thunder-peal than before seemed 
to grasp at the foundations of that old country- 
mansion. 

But the sound had not died away before two 
other sounds, widely dissimilar, succeeded it 
One was a long shivenng, moan fi*om poor Svivie; 
another was the careless, mocking, musical langh 
of Kate EUersley. ^ 

She was a superb-looking brunette, this Est* 
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EDeraler, with riohlj dAmaak complexion, greAt 
■taiTj-blaok eyes, a matchlessly modeled iigare, 
and a way of holding henelf that bespoke about 
as much pride as grace. She was on a risit at 
Mrs. Langhton's estate at Lanrelwood, being a 
friend whom Sylvie had made at boarding-school, 
two years prenoos. 

At her side stood a tall, weU-shaped man of per- 
haps five and twenty « watching with her, from a 
large French window, the progress of the fearful 
storm that was just then raging. Elbert North 
bad been for several years an intimate friend of 
SrlTie Lauirhton' s. There were those who de- 
cured that uie blue eyes and ccMen hair of a cer- 
tain bewitching young lady- had made thus fire- 
queni his visits to Laurelwood duting the past 
summer. Latterly, however, his attentions to 
Sylvie had been less marked, the gossips of the 
oeighbortiood affirmed. These same irrepressibles 
(a word which we coin, but one which seems too 
temptingly applicable to be avoided) had eone on 
in tneir assertions to the verze of the following 
fsotyviz. : that Elbert North had fidlen desperately 
in love with Kate Ellersley, and had forgotten his 
old attachment for Sylvie Laughton. 

*'Poor Sylvie!'' said Kate, the words beiiLff a 
kind of continnation ot her careless laugh. ** she 
is so miserably timid." 

Elbert Nortn glanced at the golden head buried 
in Mrs. Laughton' s lap ; then us eyes sought the 
erect, queenly figure of Kate Ellersley. There 
was a decided contrast, Elbert could not help ac- 
knowledging. Kate was certainly a magnificent 
creature. Such fearlessness as that which seemed 
now to have set its stamp upon every feature of 
her face was not to be met with in every woman. 
Then, too, her beauty— could all the meek tender- 
ness and sweetness of the Madonna-type equal 
Kate's regal, indolent, sumptuous airt How that 
garnet neoklace, fitting close about berpale-oKve, 
columnar throat, became her style, Cleopatra-like 
and Egyptian as it was 1 What glorious hair she 
bad I iT was like "darkness visible," Elbert re- 
flected, being too entbusiastio about his charmer, 
just then, to notice how absurd the hyperbole 
would have sounded if spoken aloud. 

Another terrible flash ; another terrible thunder- 
peal, and — another wretched moan from poor 
Sylvie. Kate's laugh was rippfing again close at 
Elberfs ear. 

"How odd it must be," she murmured, "to 
have snob a nervous temperament !" 

Something v«ry like a sneer corled Elbert's lip. 

" If s verv charitable of you. Miss EUerslev,^' 
he said, with an accent of contempt in his low 
tones, "to give out-and-out cowardice the eupho- 
nious name of nervousness." 

" Stop I" whispered Kate, with a decided show 
of ^sapprovaL ^' I won't allow yon to speak in 
that unlnnd manner of dear Sylvie." But her 
heart was somehow fluttered with triumph as she 
spoke the words. There was no denying that this 
£ibert North, Sylvie' s old admirer, possessed at- 
tractions for which not even his splendid residence 
across the bay and his high social standing were 
accountable. 

The storm began presently to show signs of 
abatement, and before another half-hour had 
passed a white moon came out of the breaking 
Dlacknes£i of cloud, and lit dreamily the dripping, 
drenched foliase and lawn. 

"Ten o'clock," sud Elbert North, glancbg at 
his watch. ** They will begin to feel anxious con- 
cerning my whereabouts, oyer at CedarcHffe. Mo- 
ther has a habit of worrying herself whenever I 
am absent in the boat. After this dreadful storm, 
I sunpose she will be quite oertain that I am food 
for nahes." 

Mrs. Laujghton touched a hand bell at her side, 
will M quite impossible, Elbert," she said. 



" for yoo to cross the bay in the boat with which 
you rowed here; that will be literally ftiU of water, 
you know." When the servant appeared in an- 
swer to Mrs. |.aughton's summons, that lady or- 
dered word to be given one of the men that Mr. 
North would require one of the boats which were 
always kept under cover. 

After Elbert had gone that evening, and also 
after Mrs. Laughton nad retired to bed, Sylvie and 
Kate remainea for quite a little while together in 
the sitting-room. 

There were yet traces of the tears of terror which 
Sylvie had wept on her fair^ meek-eyed face. 

"I wonder if Elbert noticed how frightened I 
was, Kate, whUe that fearful storm lasted t" she 
said, musingly, not lookinflp at Kate just then. 

" I suppose he noticed,^' Kate answered, with 
a light, amiable laugh. "Those very mournful 
moans of yours, Sylvie, were audible, to say the 
least of them." 

A little silence. Sylvie' s eyes were fixed in- 
tently on the carpet. Tresentfy she said, in soft, 
sad tones : 

"I think, Kate, that Elbert North used to like 
me just the least in the world— as a friend, I 
mean. But somehow Fm sure he has got to care 
very Utile for me lately. He likes you, though, 
ever so much." 

"Nonsense. Sylvie!" But the damask on 
Kate's cheek nad'de^ned visibly. 

" Thibk's no chance of his being here to-day, in 
all this wind and rain." 

Sylvia Laughton spoke, standing at the sitting- 
room window. 

More than two weeks had elapsed since the night 
of that savage storm which had so terrified Syl- 
vie. The "irrepressibles" were asserting very 
oonfidentlr, by this time, that Elbert North's de- 
votions were 'completely transferred from Sirs. 
Laughton' s daughter to Aate Ellersley. Judging 
from a delicate tinge of sadness, so to term it, 
which seems now to have overspread Sylvie' s 
quiet, sweet fieuse, one might almost feel^ inclined 
to believe the gossips' statement. 

"I think you are right," Kate Ellersley said. 
"He wouldn't dare cross the bay in such weather. 
Why, from where I am sitting I can see the 
waves ; ^ey're perfectly enormous. He promised 
to come at two o'clock to-day, didn't her' 

"I believe so," was Svlvie's answer. "Ton 
know a great deal better than I do, Kate." 

" What time is it now t" asked Kate, evasively. 

" Just half-past one," replied Sylvie, turning to 
look at the little ebony dock on the mantel. 

By two o'clock the gusty rain had in a great 
measure subsided, though the wind was still blow- 
ing furiously with all the strength of an equinoctial 
storm. 

" Sylvie," said Kate, starting up from her easy- 
chair and throwing down the novel with which 
she had been engaged, "what do you say to a 
walk down on the shore, just to see wnether 
Elbert North has been fooUiardy enough to row 
over? Then, too, the air will do us lots of good ; 
we haven't been out in so many hours. We might 
take our waterproofs, so that in case the rain chose 
suddenly to pelt down upon us, our position 
wouldn t be altogether defenseless." 

Sylvie readily acquiesced. The girls wel*e soon 
standing on the shore, looking across the bay with 
wildly blown skirts and draperies. 

" 1 don't see anything of him," said Kate. " Do 
you?'» 

" No." But the word had scarcely left Sylvie't 
lips when she started back with a quick, sharp 
exclamation. 

"Kate, look there, where the waves seem 
highest. Don't you see something that looks like 
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" A lifted bamftn hand/' finished Kate, fn lood, 
half-shriekinff tones, and the bottom of a boat ; 
and now, SjriTie — on, heayens I now there is the 
top of a man's head! Oh, mercy, mercy 1 I'm 
sure it's Elbert— Fm sure it's he I What «9 to be 
done?" And the queenly, stately, peerless Kate 
Ellersley sank down upon the sands, powerless as 
» a child. 

** J^eep up your courage, Kate," called a roice 
in her ear. so firmly and clearly that it was hardly 
reoognizaDle as Sylyie's. " I see how matters are. 
He's taken a sail-Doat instead of a row-boat, reck- 
less creature that he is I I can saye him. Fm sure ! 
Don't faint, Kate— that is, not until I get back, 
mydear." 

Whether Kate actually fainted or not, she is not 
precisely sure; but eyerythinff was very haxy 
for some time afterward. When, finally, she 
staggered to her feet, it was to see SyMe seated 
in a slender row-boat, and beinj; rocked perilously 
by the monstrous wayes as she witldea the oars 
with an expert's hand. 

For a moment Kate was perfectly paralyzed 
with amazement. Could this oe the fnuple, timid, 
ffentle SylyieLaughton, whom a flash of liffhtning 
had appalled, whom a oeal of thunder had made 
moan with terror? On went the slender little 
boat. God surely must haye giyen the frail girl- 
hands that soyemed those oars just then a 
strength which they had neyer known till now. 

Elbert North says that lust as he had entered 
the boat which Synrie so brayely brought to his 
assistance. Miss Laughton amazed him by fainting 
away. The position was awkward, but he man- 
agea to row himself ashore^ alter preparing a little 
impromptu couch for Sylyie out of his own oyer- 
ooat, in the bottom of the boat. And by the time 
land was reached his rescuer had returned to con- 
sciousness. 

Isn't she the most splendid little creature that 
eyer liyed?" cried Kate Ellersley, appealing to 
Elbert, with her arms about Sylyie' s neck. 

Kate did not then know how warmly Elberfs 
heart echoed those words; but she knew later, 
when it became apparent that Elbert's waning re- 
gard for Miss Lauffhton had suddenly regained its 
original depth and force, and after he bad said to 
Sylvie certain words yery much like the following : 

"Can you forgave me, Sylyie Laughton, tor 
haying blamed my own heart 'that it should loye a 
weid[, characterless, oyer-timid woman, and for 
haying called you by so grossly tinmerited a title? 
And will you'belieye me when I say that, to my 
mind, your outward womanly softness— vailing, 
as I know it does, a sweet strength— is more than 
all the languid, statuesque grandeur of Kate El- 
lersley?— she who laughs at a flash of lightning, 
but shrinks to powerlessness in the presence of 
real danger." 

We have only to add that Sylvie* s forgiveness 
was entire, and that Elbert North sealed what be 
termed his good luck with a very loving kiss in- 
deed. 

Marked fbv the Snife. 

Aboipt two jem before the startling reyela- 
tiloiis respecting the dissecting trade in Edin- 
burgh had placed the legal supply of "subjects " 
upon Its present satisfactory footing, there oc- 
curred to my elder brother, at that time a deli- 
cate boy of about fourteen, a singular adventure, 
Involving 8ueh a shock to his nerves as, the 
doctors believed, very much hastened his death, 
which occurred in less than a year after it 

We then resided In a large white house, with 
a row of poplars in front, nlose to one of our 
Within a stone's throw of our hall-door 



was a lock and a lock-house, and then fbllowed, 
in the London direction, one of the longest and 
most solitary levels to be met with In the United 
Kingdom. 

The canal, at a point about seventy yards 
from the lock, makes a slight deflection. The 
consequence Is, that neither the lock ner our 
house are vlsibie from the long, straight level 
that follows, and which is closely fenced be- 
tween tall hedges and old trees. 

My brother had been ordered walking ezei^ 
else, and my fother generally appointed the 
path beside the level I. have described for his 
w%1k. The traffic, never very active, was, at 
that time, in a state lltde better than extinct. 
Not more than two or three boats passed in a 
day, and chiefly owing to Its perfect quietude 
It had been chosen for the walk of our solitary 
InvaUd. 

It was now summer, and the hour of his daily 
walk was frt>m five to seven; the earlier hours 
of the afternoon being pronounced too hot for 
exercise. 

pn the evening in question, he set out aloz^e. 
His usual walk was to a point two miles up the 
level, where there was a stone block, on which 
he used to sit and rest a little before setting out 
for home. 

While he was taking his ease on this stone 
bench, and listlessly looking up and down the 
long and deserted reach of water, there 
emerged, a few hundred yards to his left, from 
a sequestered path, a singular figure, which ap- 
proached slowly and passed him by, with only 
the narrow tow-path between them. It was 
moving in the direction of our home, and was 
that of an emaciated man, with a complexion 
dark as very old box-wood, limping, as it 
seemed, painfully, very much stooped, and with 
a big angular hump upon his back. His hair 
was long and sooty blac^ he had prominent 
dark eyes, under thick black brows, and his 
face and chin were stubbled with a week's 
growth of beard. He was leaning heaytiy on a 
long stick, and walked with a kind of liitch, 
which resembled a spasm, and gave one the 
idea that each step was accompanied by a sepsr 
rate sting of pain. 

The face of this man expressed extreme 
weakness and suffering, and might almost be 
that of a man dragging himself away, with a 
mortal wound, to some spot where he might lie 
down and die In quiet. 

He had a long and heavy bottle-green coat, 
which had grown to be, indeed, a coat of many 
colors, for over the threadbare and greasy 
ground it was overlaid, with flemtastic and ex- 
traordinary industry, with a tesselatlon of 
patches, >df every imaginable color, in which 
yellow, and red, and blue, and black were dls- 
eemlble, under a varnish of grease, and toned 
with a variety of dirt ; and even these pa^hes 
were patched again, and had broken here and 
there into rents and fissures, and bunches of 
shreds and tatters. Round his body was budded 
a broad discolored leathern strap, and he wore 
a wide-leafed felt hat, with a rather conical 
crown, brown and grimed by time and ill-treat- 
ment. 

This figure, with long inters of rabbit-skin, 
and shapeless ^brogues," limped past my 
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brother withoat taking the sllgbtest notice of 
tdnL and ntterlog now and then a short groan, 
as If of snppressed pain, he excited the wonder, 
and in some degree the compassloii of the 
boy. 

He watched the progress of this man, who 
was moving with great dlfflenlty, and with 
many halts, In the direction of oar home. It 
was not until he had got on nearly a quarter of 
• mile, that my brother got up, now quite 
rested, to IbUow In the same direction. 

As this strange, crooked man with the stick 
got on, he appeared to grow more and more 
exhausted, and at length he tottered Into a 
little recess at the edge of the path, and fell 
helplessly on his side among the bushes. 

The boy quickened his paoe, and at he ap- 
l^roaohed the spot, he passed the bead of a narrow 
lane. In which he saw a donkey and cart stand- 
ing. The cart had In It, upon some straw, a 
piece of old carpet, from under which emerged 
some folds of coarse canvas. Uke a port of an 
old sack, but he could not see any one In 
charge of this conveyance, thou^ being anx- 
ious to obtain help, he called sepeatedly. 

Despairing of soeoor, he went on, and 
reached the point where he had seen the man 
fiilL Here he found him. He had crept a 
little fhrther In among the bushes. He was 
supporting himself feebly on the ground upon 
his elbow, his eyes turned up as If he were on 
the point of swooning, and he moaned faintly. 

The boy's courage almost &Ued lUm ; but the 
slok man seemed to perceive him, turned his 
eyes upon him Imploringly, and extending his 
bandi toward him, so evidently signaled for 
aid, that my brother could not help drawing 
neai^ 

The feinting man then told him. In a whisper, 
that if he would take his hand and draw him 
gently toward him, he would perhaps be able 
to turn himself a little, to his great relief. 

My brother did give him hte hand accord- 
ingly, and the Ihintlng man. Instead of taking 
it, seized his arm above the elbow, with a gi- 
gantic hand, In a grip like a vice, and Jerking 
him under, sprang over him, timistlng his 
other arm round and beneath him, so 09 to plUr 
ion him ihst.. He had carried In his hand the 
end of the belt which he had removed Arom 
around his own body while waiting for his 
prey, and with a dexterity acquired, no doubt, 
by long practice, In a moment, with the now 
disengaged hand, he drew It and buckled It 
round the boy's arms and body at a single Jerk, 
with a pressure so powerful that he could 
scarcely breathe, much less disengage his arms. 

In another moment, with his knee on the 
boy's chest, and one broad band plaoed right 
across his mouth so as to stifle his screams ef> 
fectually, he hltohed round what had seemed 
to b#'hl8 hump, but what proved to be, in fact, 
a bundle, from which, with the other hand, he 
took out, with the quickness and neatness of a 
skilled manipulator, two things ; one a sort of 
cushion about eight Inches square, covered 
with chamois-leaUier — ^I have that horrible 
relic, no doubt Intended to aid In the process 
of suffocation, still In my possession— the other 
was the renowned pitoh-plaster. 

My brother had not an idea what he Intended, 



for the dlsclosiures In Edinburgh had not yet 
enlightened and terrified people of all ages 
throughout England. 

The miscreant kept his &ce close to his vic- 
tim's, with his powerful eyes fixed on his. His 
dark, lean features and long beak, and the thick 
hair that hung forward like a sooty plumage 
round It, and tbe long, sinewy neck that arched 
over my poor brother as he lay at his assailant's 
mercy, gave him. In the fiisclnated gaze of the 
boy, the appeaCrnnce of a monstrous bird of 
prey. 

I dare say this ghoul had an actual power, 
such as many men are said to possess, of con- 
trolling the springs of action, mental and 
bodily, by some occult power of the eye. Xo 
my brother It seemed that It needed a per- 
petual and desperate struggle of will to pre- 
vent a flightfhl trance from stealing over him. 

For a moment the wretch's hand was slightly 
raised from the boy's mouth. He intended, no 
doubt, at this Instant to Introduce the pitch- 
piaster, which was to stop both mouth and 
nostrils. But my brother, now struggling tnah 
tlcally, uttered two piercing yeUs, which com- 
pelled the murderer to replace his hand before 
he had accomplished his purpose. He was evi- 
dently now transported with ftury. Up to this 
he had been operating as methodically as a 
spider. He looked so fiendish that my brother 
fancied he would cut his throat, or otherwise 
dispatch l^m at the moment 

His plan& however, were different. He bad 
no Idea of losing sight of his Interests, much 
less of his safety. No principle of his nefiirious 
trade was better established than the absolute 
necessl^ of leaving no trace of actual violence 
upon the psrsons of kis vletlms. Even the 
knee with which he held his prey was padded 
so careftilly, that this young boy's breast did 
not exhibit the slightest constusion, although 
for so long under ^ pressure which held him at 
the verge of suffocation. 

Rapidly, and with more success, the villain 
again essayed his final sleight One dreadfU 
yell escaped, and the deadly pltch-i^aster was 
fixed on mouth and nose, and another sound 
or respiration became Impossible. 

The leafy bushes above and about htan, the 
figure, the flaoe of tbe spectre, began to swim 
before his eyes. He saw the man, still on his 
kfiees, rise with -a - start, and pause, with eyes 
askance and hls^dark hand to his ear. In the 
next Instant he hhd dtei^^^peared. 

In his struggles the boy now rolled fh>m the 
lair In which he had been attacked Into the 
clear light upon the open path, where he lay 
perfectly Insensible. 

When consciousness returned, which was not 
for some minutes, three men were about him, 
drenching his head with water, and all endea- 
voring to extract a word of explanation : but, 
for long after, he could not speak a syllable, 
nor, for some time, even hear distinctly what 
they said. 

Not a moment was lost, so soon as he was 
able to describe what had happened, In dhrect- 
ing pursuit, wherever any results were the 
least likely. All my brother could say as to the 
point toward which the assassin had directed 
his filght was that, as his sight fhlled, he 
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fhotight, ttaoogli very IndlBtlnctly, be saw him 
pass away obliquely In the direction of the lane 
in which be h^ observed the donkey-cart. 

It most have belonged to a|i accomplice, who 
was there by arrangement Everything had 
been prepared to carry away the body of the 
poor fellow, which would hare been secured in 
the sack, enveloped in the carpet, and covered 
with straw, and thus secreted in some lonely 
lock-up yard, until, at dead of night, \t would 
have been conveyed to the dissecting-room. 
The boy's hat thrown upon the water would 
have turned inquiry olT the ifgent, and induced 
delay. 

The strap, still buckled wltn cruel force about 
the poor fellow's arms and ribs, the chamois 
cushion I have mentioned, and the pltch-plaater 
fixed over the lower part of his flboe, were the 
only properties" of the Yillain left to indi- 
cate his visit 

The cool old assassin had carried off erery 
other trace of his presence, and he and his 
comrade, taking the donkey-cart with them, 
had decamped with a celerity, and managed 
their disguise witii an art Which, as matters 
then were, and with a ftdl hours' start, had baf- 
fled pursuit 

No doubt with the police force now at our 
command, the result might have been different 
As it was, no clue whatever was dlscoTered ; 
and this was positively marvelous, considering 
the marked peculiarities of dress and of person 
that belonged to the culprit. Tlie persons best 
acquainted with the ways of our cilmlnals at 
that period were of opinion that the strange 
details of the dress, the gait, the hair, the 
complexion, and the distortion of the figure, 
were parts of tm elaMrate piece of masque- 
rading. 

There was some controyersy as to the object 
of the projected crime. It was not until the 
terrific exposure at Edinburgh had made all 
the world horribly familiar with the machinery 
of that peculiar species of murder that aU de- 
bate upon the matter ceased, and the pitoh- 
plaster was accepted as oonclnatve eyidence 
that the body was intended for sale to the 
surgeons. 

No doubt these poachers on a great scale 
were thoroughly skilled In Ml the ftMsse and 
strategy of their contraband art The regu- 
larity of my poor brother's «olttary walk, its 
Ikvorable hour, and the easy suggestion of 
drowning as the cause of hU disappearance, 
had all been noted, and the enterprise was, as 
I have told yon, very neariy accomplished, 
when an unexpected interruption saved him. 

My brother was ailing at the time this dread- 
Ail attempt was made upon his life. He sor^ 
vived it little mc^ than ten months, and 
the able physician who attended him referred 
his death to the awfhl shock which his system 
had received. 



Boetor Ohoftter's TriaL 

Hbs. CHasTBB had finished the Unj stockiDgs, 
and folding her hands^ leaned back m her easy- 
: ohair and fell to musing, perhaps over the con- 
'* Tersation of the morning, tor, looking up a mo- 
[' meat after into the face of her brother-in-law, who 
was turning over the evening paper, she said : 



" Why don't you marry, Harry ? I have been 
thinking over your string of complaints, u'aceable 
to your bachelor condition." 

She almost started at the bitter scorn in her 
eompanion's look and tone as he answered her : 

" Marry I Are yon mocking me, Julia ! Who 
wonld marry nie?^ 

He rose as he spoke, and the movement ffuve 
emphasis to his words. His £aoe, divested of its 
scornful loolc, was not handsome, bat lovslj as 
a woman's. 

Clustering carls of dark brown hair fell over a 
high white forehead, and large blue eyes, fall of 
intelligenoe, were shaded by long thick lashes, 
darker than the cnrling hair. The foatares were 
perfectly chiseled; the straight nose, full lips, 
and delicate chin were almost child-like in their 
soft outlines; bot, gUnoing from the fooe to the 
fignn^ you understood the cause of the bitter 
question he asked. 

From the effects of a fall when quite youn^ 
the spine was injured, and the fiffure Nature had 
intended to be shght and' gracefufwas terribly de- 
formed; one knee, too^as injured, and his gait 
was slow and halting. Yet, despite his deformity. 
Doctor Chester was m fall pracnce as a physician, 
and beloved by all. His patieots declared that his 
aoft hand brought healing in its touch : his brother 
physicians H>oke highly of his knowleoge and skill, 
and the children suretched out their arms to be 
taken into bis, hustling their cries when his soft, 
musical voice met their ears, or his gentle, pity- 
ing face bent over ihem. 

for a moment Mrs. Chester was silent, then, 
laying her hand on his arm, she said : 

I did not mean to pain you, Harry ; I loye 
you very dearly, my brother, and see you so uni- 
versally beloved that I spoke only as I felt I 
wish to see you happy, dear Harry, and I think 
you are too sensitive. With such a heart and 
mind as you can offer, any woman might be proud 
to call you husband.'' 

A soft, melancholy look crept over the doctor's 
face as his sister spoke ; but he shook his head 
sadly as she ceased. 

** !no woman shall have her Hfe embittered bj 
the care of such a poor cripple as I am, Julia. I 
can bear my sorrows alone. One o'clock. Where 
can Ralph be r 

''Here," said Mr. Chester, entering the room. 
You should not have waited for me, JuUa." And 
he proceeded to remove his overcoat and fors. 

The oars were detained by the snow-storm." 

** Come, lef s to supper," said his wife, after the 
greeting was oyer. I sat up to see that you had 
it, nice and hot. Come, Harry, you will join us." 

''Notto-ni^t Good-night"^ 

And the doctor went slowly out of the parlor. 
At the foot of the stairs his brother joined him. 
One could scarcely imagine a stronffer contrast 
than the brothers. Harrv, stunted, thin, pale and 
deformed; Ralph, tall, Sroadishoulderea, hearty 
and stronff. 

"Ton forset that I have come home, Harry," 
And he lifted bis brother's slight form in his 
stronff arms and carried him up the stairs. It was 
an old custom, for ihe many stairs the doetor bad 
to mount in his professional duties tired him 
sadly, and made this last one at night positivelj ' 
painfuL 

Harry was accustomed to this, yet that night, 
after he received his brother's tender good- 
night." he fastened his door, and, bowing hishead 
en his hands, sobbed as a man sobs only in his 
eztremest agonv. 

Bittor thoughts were nsorping the place of his 
patient resignatien, and murmurs, instead of the 
prayer he was wont to use at tnat hour. His { 
sister-in-law's words had unsealed a fountain of 
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bttterness in his heart which he had tried in Tain 
to close. 

" Marry ! How could I ever dream of lore with 
this crippled form, these trembling Ihnbs, and this 
' poor pale face ? But I love her 1 — lore her with 
^all the bitter agonj of despair 1 And I have even 
, thought she returned it— she, ao bright, so full of 
life. Poor fool 1, that took pity for love I Pity ! 
' It is only pity that makes her voice low and her 
eyes dim for me. It is pity that checks her danc- 
f inff step and merry lauffh— for me. She pities me, 
\ and I— I love her with all the wealth of a man's 
whole heart, touched for the first time." 

The clock in the distant steeple rung out clearly 
in the ftx)sty night the hours of two, three ana 
four, and stul the doctor sat with his head bowed 
in his hands, communing with his owh heart. 
Morning's dawn still found him in the chair, but 
the faint light fell upon his upturned face, closed 
eyes, and motionless form. 

The agony of trial was over; his resolve taken, 
and he slept. He awoke calm and strong in his 
resolution to conquer his love, or, failing in that, 
to bury it silently and deeply in the most secret 
recesses of his heart 

The same bright sun that shone on the pure, 
placid face of the sleeping cripple looked in at an- 
other window upon a difierenipicture. Miss Lily 
Morton was standing at her bearoom window look* 
ing at the soft, white mantle of snow which had 
fauen during the night. The tiny bare feet that 
sank into the rich carpet were white as the snow 
outside, and the little figure in its white night- 
Idress was graceful and well-rounded. 
I Miss Lily, though a belle and an heiress, was no 
plugKard, -and the first rays of the sun on that 
fbrigbt winter's monung drove sleep from her 
eyes, and Ihe sprang out of bed. 
I The face that pressed the window-pane was fair, 
'^irith laughing blue eyes, bright rosy cheeks, and 
pretty features ; and the tanked masses of brown 
curia that fell over the fair, roundcKi shoulders 
were rich in color and profuse in their wavy lux- 
uriance. 

Lily had a habit when alone of thinking aloud, 
or rather, of talking to herself, and as she stood 
there, she said, softly : 

"How white and pure it looks I I love the 
snow. I wonder if mother will let me go out to- 
night. She is so careful of me I It is so funny, 
too, for her to worry so, when I am never sick ; 1 
suppose if 8 because poor sister Annie died of 
consumption. Oh, how cold it is I" 

And having arrived at this conclusion, she 
turned from the window and proceeded to dress 
for breakfast. 

She was a coquettish little beauty, this heroine 
of mine, and her adimrers were almost without 
number, for she was not only gay, bewitching 
and beautiful, but the only livmg child of a 
wealthy merchant. ' Her conquests m society, far 
from making her proud or vam, seemed forgotten 
the moment she entered her own home : and her 
cheery laugh, gav songs and happy face were 
truly the lights of that stately house. 

&tT mother was an invaud, suffering from a 
chronic complaint that kept her in ner room years 
in and out, so lily was the housekeeper. The 
seirants followed her with their eyes as she flitted 
to and fro in the bis house, calling her their pretty 
little sunbeam ; anamany were the blessings whis- 
pered for her. 

It was not in the gay circle where she reined 
as a belle that Doctor Chester learned to love Lily 
Morton ; it was in the pretty, cheerful room where 
her gentle, suffering mother claimed his profes- 
siomd care. Day after day he found her there, 
making her mother's life bright in defiance of 
pain, by loving, tender care and joyous, hi^py 
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conversation. An hour would often fly by un- 
heeded by the doctor as he sat beside the invalid's 
couch and listened to the sweet voice that made 
such music to his heart. He did not know, but 
he guessed, wl|Ose gentle pity placed the easy-ohair 
ready for hia poor crippled form, and the inmost 
core of his heart thrilled to the low voice that 

{greeted him^ and the touch of the soft hand that 
ed him to his seat. 

It was the morning of the bright winter's day 
after the night of struggle, and Lily sat beside her 
mother, waiting for the doctor' s visit. Her bright 
blue momlng-robe suited well her glowing beau^, 
and the little hands rivaled in whiteness the soft 
wool they were knitting into pretty shapes. The 
doctor's chair stood ready for him ; but the long 
morning passed, and he did not come. 

Late m the afternoon he called, staying only 
long enough to attend to his patient, and then, 
for the first time^declined his seat, bowed and. 
left the house. Weeks passed, and still these 
hurried visits were all that he paid ; but the taak 
told fearfully upon him. The pale cheek grew 
paler, and the large eves sadder; the halting step 
became slower, and tne bent form drooped more 
and more. Finally the day passed and he did not 
come, but news came that Doctor Chester was ill 
and not able to leave his bed. 

Mrs. Morton lay on her conch, thinking of 
''poor Harry," as she always called htin, wben 
Luy stole softly to her side. 

"Mother I" — and the once laughing Toicewas 
now so low and full of sadness, and Mrs. Morton 
noticed that her cheek was unusually pale—" I 
am goins to see Mrs. Chester. I— I want te in- 
quire if tne doctor is very ill." 

She stopped, for her voice was choked and her 
eyes were full of tears. 
" Why, LUy I Lily, my child, what ails you t" 
"Oh, mother, mother!" sobbed Lily, *a was 
always afraid he would die, he is so good, so 
learned, so different from other men. He kaa 
grown so paUfd lately, and his face is so sad I Oh, 
mother, wnat shall I do if he dies?" 

Mrs. Morton was utterly amazed. She saw sow 
how deep and j>ure her daughter's love was for 
this young cnpple, and her mother-heart was 
troubled. Tor ihe doctor was poorCn woridly 
goods, besides being a cripple, and, then, he had 
onven no token of love, spoken no word to her or 
me little sobbing beauty beside her, indicative of 
preference for her above other women. But, like 
a wise woman, she concluded to treat the passion 
tenderly, and trust to time for its cure. 

"Tou may go, certainly, Lily," she said. 
" Give my love to Mrs. Chester, and ask if there 
is anything I can do for them." 

Again &e bright sunlight streamed into the 
chamber of the young physician. The cheek that 
lay upon the snowy pillows of the bed mocked 
their whiteness, and the thin hands seemed almost 
transparent in the brisht light. The doctor' s eyes 
were closed, but he aid not sleep. I4ght steps 
crossed the room, and he heard hu sister's voice. 
" Come in, Lily ; he is asleep." 
Lilv I His heart gave a sudden throb, but he 
lay siill ; yien the sweet voice he loved fell upon 
his ear. 

"How very pale he is! I hope this is only 
weakness. As spring opens, I hope the warm 
weather will give him strength." 

"Godgrantit." 

There was earnest fervor in the tones. 

" Stay here a minute, Lily," said Mrs. Chester, 
" till I send Sarah for some medicine I shall want 
to-night." 

They were alone together. The voice he loved 
grew trembling in its own emotion as she mur- 
mured : 
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** God ! spare his life! How ccn I lire if he 
dies?" 
"Lilv!" 

She did Dot start — only bent over him. 
*'Iam here." 

*' Lily, darling! My Lily! Oh. Lily! can you 

loye me — mef stunted, cripple ' 

» Hush I You must not talk so." 

* "Can you be my wife, Lily? Think what I 

an." 

"Your wife? I am not worthy. You are so 
good — so far aboye me. Your wife I Oh, Harry ! 
only liye, and I will prove to you how deeply, 
how humbly I love you." 

Th^re was not a load wort— ^nly low, almost 



whispered tones, but she bent over him nearer, 
and kissed his broad whito forehead, and the 
crippled physician knew that for his heart and 
roina she loved him, and he had found his true 
wife. 



Woman is the incentive to social excellence ; 
and her mission most simply defined is concilia- 
tion and consolation ; and man, isolated from her 
good influence, naturally descends in moral gravi- 
tation. 

Friendship is the shadow of the evening, which 
strengthens with the setting sun of life. 




DOCTOR Chester's trial.—** ' o god! spare his life ! how cak i live ip he dies?' said lilt, 

BENDING OVER THE DOCTOR." 
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Ike Wistar's Adventure. 

Latb in the evening of a cold autumn day, years 
ago. a Urge company of trapper^« bad congregated 
at tneir general rendezvous— a huge log shanty in 
the wilds of Northern New York. 

After doing ample justice to a repast of trout 
and venison such as an epicure might covet, they 
filled their pipes, and, forming a circle around the 



blazing pile on the hearth, prepared to enjoy the 
soothing influence of the '*weea/' and relate the 
nsurd amount of stories with which woodsmen re- 
gale themselves on such occasions. 

Among their number, seated on his knapsack in 
the middle of the circle, was an individual who 
when once seen was sure to be remembered. His 
height was about six feet four inches, his should- 
ers were broad, his chest was deep, and althoi^b 
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his long silkeii h«ir and beard were white as the 
driyen snow, jet, when standins erect, his wiry 
form was straight as an arrow. Bis flashinff ejes, 
and qnick, easy movements showed that, tnongh 
adranced in years, be was still fall of the fire of 
youth. 

He wore a low, broad-brimmed h'at drawn down 
OTer his eyebrows, a long greenish-gray froek, 
and breeches, leggins and moccasins of buckskin. 

flis arms and accoutrements consisted of a long 
heavy rifle, a large sheath-knife and hatchet in his 
belt, a powder-horn and bullet-ponoh, and a knap- 
sack carried on his back. 

The ghastly scars which corered his liftoe, neck, 
hands, and other parts of his person, were nim 
and silent proofs of the recklessness with whicn he 
assailed every ferocious denixen of the forest that 
crossed his path. 

He seldom spoke, but his words were always to 
the point. 

The oldest trappers all agreed that he came 
into the woods lone years aso : that according to 
his own statements he had, from some strange 
motive, suddenly abandoned the lucrative practice 
of a city lawyer for the uncertainties and perils of 
a hunter's life. 

However that may have been, he was known 
far and near as the greatest and best man in the 
wooda for any occasion, and particularly so for 
stories, which he recited in language of which an 
author need not be ashamed. When he spoke, 
all paid the strictest attention, eager to catch 
every word as it fell from his lips. 

I Therefore it was not stranse that he was unan- 

, imously elected to entertain the company. 

\ The old man was evidently pleased with the 

, compliment. 

Settling into an easy posture, he spoke as fol- 
lows: 

** In the autumn of the year 17—, I had estab- 
lished a line of traps and shanties from the Boreas 
River to Lake Champlain. 

" Weary, and heavily laden with the spoilb of a 
successful round, I arrived in the vicimtv of my 
centre or home-station, at the head of Sohroon 
Lake, just as the twilight gloom was deepening in 
the forest, after a beautiful day in the middle of 
October. 

When at the distance of about half a mile from 
the shanty, and while disengaging a fine sable from 
the last trap before reaching the station, my ears 
were saluted with the long drawn uneuihly, 
howls of a wolf at a short distance in mv rear. 

"Before the echoes of this call had ceased to 
vibrate among the hills, it was answered by scores 
of others on every hand, some of them in alarming 
proximity. 

Aware that my time for flight would be but a 
few minutes at the most, and wishing to save my 
furs, I concluded that the great ^ds against 
which I should have to contend would render dis- 
cretion the better part of valor. Therefore I 
, snatched up my load, and rushed for the shanty 
with all speed possible under my incumbrances. 
> "Nearer ana louder grew the horrible chorus, 
with sueh astonishing rapidity that when I arrived 
in sight of the shantv tne glaring eyes and snap- 
ping jaws of the bristling demons eould be dimly 
• seen darting among the trees toward me like an 
infernal horae. My strength and speed teemed 
to inerease with the danser. 

** Seeing at ajglanoe that nothing but an almost 
superhuman effort could win the race, I strained 
every nerve and muscle to its utmost tension, and 
darted like lightning over the remaining few rods 
between me and my stronghold. 

" I was not a moment too soon, however, for 
when I was within a single leap of the door, a 
huge wolf from the opposite direction, a little in 



advance of the rest, made a desperate lunge at my 
throat with his widely-extended jaws. 

" Just as his hind feet were leaving the ground I 
planted my foot in his abdomen wiu all the force 
which my strength and speed could produce. 

** The combined influence of his jumping and 
my kick sent him flying over my head. 

"Without any perceptible slackening of my 

Speedy I dashed into the shanty, and barred the 
oor in a twinkling. 

"Feeling now perfectly secure, I proceeded, 
after a short rest, to build a fire of the wood which 
happened to be in the shanty, and ate my evening 
meal 

" Having stretched and hung up my fors in the 
loft, I smoled awhile to the howling of the wolves, 
and then retired to rest. 

" I was awakened, after a refreshing night* s re- 
pose, by the hooting of an owl in a tree near by. 

" Rislng^ I unbarred the door, and walked forth 
in the cooi, bracing air of momine. 

" Wishing to be forewarned of the weather, I 
ascended a high bluflf on the lake shore to take an 
observation. Just as I reached the summit the 
first daszlinff beams of the sun burst forth above 
the eastern bills, bathing the gorffeously tinted 
autumn landscape in a flood of gulden lisnt. 

" To the norui, as far as the eve could reach, 
stretohed a dense forest, broken nere and there 
i^jSS^ hills; while, far in the distance, the 
towenng peaks of the Adirondacks rose in majes- 
tio flrandeur, like the giant forms of sleeping na- 
turr s guards. 

"Clouds of mbt, rising like incense slowly 
heavenward, and melting m the rays of the sun, 
marked the serpentine courses of the Boreas 
River and its tnoutaries, and betrayed the nest- 
ling places of the adjacent ponds. 

"Far away to the south, bounded on all sides 
by thickly wooded slopes, lay the placid waters ot 
the lake, m whose bosom, as the thin vail of white 
almost imperceptibly retired at the approach of 
morning' a ruddy j^low, eould be distinctly seen 
reflected in pleasmg harmony a profusion of na- 
ture's finest forms and richest hues. 

" At the extremities of the long grove-ooyered 
pointo on either hand ma)estio forest queens 
seemed leaning gracefully forward to yiew their 
reflected beauties in the crystal mirror at their 
feet. 

"About a mile from the head of the lake, near 
the eastern side, rose a beautiful island. 

" Among the reeds and lilypads in an adjacent 
bay sevem flocks of ducks were hating a fine 
frolic : while along the western shore bright show- 
ers of spray, flashing in the sunshine, showed 
where the small feathered warblers of the day 
were enjoying their morning bath. 

"The songs of birds, the caw of crows, the 
chirp of squirrels, the cry of jays, the flwp of the 
crane's wines as he slowly rose and sailed over 
the water, uie shrill whistle of the woodchuck, 
the halloo of the loon, the peculiar trill of the 
kingfisher, the rapping of the woodpecker, all re- 
sounding, mingled through the forest, and echo- 
ing faintly far down the lake, proclaimed in en- 
chanting language that nature had awakened. 

" After viewinff for some time this entrancing 
scene, I reluctently withdraw my gaze and scanned 
the heavens in every direction. 

" Not a cloud could be seen in the broad expanse 
of blue. Therefore I was satisfied that a violent 
storm would sweep over the now smiling land- 
scape within twenty-four hours. 

"Accordingly, hurrying back to my shanty, I 
hastily swallowed my breakfast of jerked venison, 
and started for my next atation, at Lake Pharaoh, 
eight miles distent. 

"* Owing to the unusually large amount of frirs in 
my traps, which I was obliged to dispose of as I 
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pooeeded, mj progress was extremely slow and 
laborious ; and it was with the utmost exertion 
that, late in the afternoon, I reached the small 
pond by the shore of whieh I vsnally ate mj 
noonday meal. 

*' Throwing down mj heavy hardens, I toolriome 
▼tDison from mj haversacx, and, seating myself 
on the tmnk of a iiallen tree, prepared to satisfy 
my appetite, which my day's work had rendered 
Toracious. 

HaTing finished mj mesl and taken a draught 
from a clear cold spring in the bushes, I sat en. 
joying a few minntes' rest and a view of the sur- 



roanding scenery, when I was aroused to a sense 
of my imminent danger br the faint ech^ of dis- 
tant thunder rescunoing torongh the forest, fol- 
lowed by the hoarse, sullen ami orackUng roar 
which always precedes the approaching tornado 
in the woodt. 

** Knowing that I could not possibly reach the 
shantj before the storm would be upon me, I 
looked about hnnriedly for a place in which to 
shelter mj furs firom uie rain and jprotect mvself 
from the riolenceof the blast, which I kaew, from 
ezperieifce, would be terrible indeed. 

" AfleJ^ eonsiderable search along the shore. I 
had just tomed into the wood to avoid a rocky 
blnfl; when I obserred a large hok under the up- 
tomed roots of a faUes tree. 

Ab the first gusts of the blast were already 
iHiiriing the leares and twigs high in the air, and 
the lam, scattering drops of ndn and hail were 
flying uke shot aroond me, 1 looked no forther, 
bat plunged into the hole and crammed my furs 
into Its farthest recess. 

I Hardly had I composed my Umbs into as 
small compass as posstble when the fnty of the 
elements burst upon the scene. 

'* The forest became suddenly dark. Showers 
of leares, twis;a and brmnches, cut fh)m the trees 
hw the irresisuble force of the wind and hail, and 
clouds of dirt, sticks and stones, interspersed with 
fafling dead limbs, were thrown with terrific force 
in erery direction. 

<*<Hnntio lords of the forest were sent crash- 
ing to the earth on every hand. 

** The creaking of the trees, the deafening roar of 
the hail and rain, the demoniac howl of the blast 
snd the rattling crash of the incessantly pealing 
thnader, formed a chorus at onea appamng and 
sublime. 

" When the storm had abated somewhat, I ob- 
served a large black hear dart like a fiash firom a 
thicket on my left. 

"Finding his farther flight out olT by the bhiC 
he whirled suddenly about, and rising on his bind 
feet, glared fiercely in the direction from which 
became. 

''I ouickly ndsed my rifle to fire at him, but 
before I coufd sight, he was attacked by his pur- 
suer, an enormous panther, which, witn a single 
bound of more than thirty feet, alighted on his 
shoulders. 

" Then followed one of the most fe«rf\Bl contests 
that I ever beheld between denizens of the forest 

*' Locked in each jother^js deadlv embrace, they 
bounded and rolled among the oead trunks and 
bushes before me with a rapidity and agility of 
which none but an obseryer can form the slignest 
idea. 

" In one instant they would lie writhing upon 
leaves, and in tbe next be whiriing high in the air, 
their nonible growls frequently rising above tbe 
din of the elements. 

"After a long struggle, it was evident that the 
contest was not an equS one. 

'* Gradually the bounds of the combatants grew 
weaker and less frequent, until, finally, afler re- 
maining motionless a short time, the bear con- 



vnlsively sprang high in the air, dragging with 
him the panther, whose jaws were fastened upoti 
his neck, and then fell dead to the ground. 

" Apparently satisfied that his adversary was 
UfUess, the panther relaxed his hold and reared 
his mangled and bleeding head to reconnoitre. 

"One of his eyes had been torn out in the con- 
flict, and now hung in a dot of blood on the side 
of ms head, giving an additional horror to his 
fierce visage. 

"Glaring savagely at me with his remaining 
eye, and tearing The earth with his nails, he gave 
a low growl and crouched for a spring. 

"Having brought my rifle to my shoulder the 
instant that he turned from his fallen foe, I now 
sighted quickly between the monster's eyes and 
pmled the trigger. 

"With a smgle bound he alighted upon the 

S rostrate trunk of a large hemlock several yards 
istanty and, in the agonies of death, tore out 
huge moutbfuls of the solid wood, and with his 
claws stripped the bark from its sides and sent it 
flying in all directions. 

" Suddenly fixing his teeth and claws deep into 
the trunk, us back curved slightly upward, and 
he became motionless in death. 

" Riddled with gashes and teeth-marics, the skins 
of the animals were worth but little. I therefore 
left them to the wolves. 

" The storm had passed, and the setting sun was 
just crimsoning the western horizon as I shoul- 
dered my load and resumed my journey, which I 
completed without interruption, arriving at my 
shanty late in the evening.*^ 



SroQght to tbe Toint 

Do Tou bettere in spirits, Captain Slade r* 
And the speaker looked up serloady from 
her drawing, balancing a small pencil <m a yery 
dainty little finger. 

Those two— Bosle Brandon and Arthnr Slade 
—would haye made a pretty pictare, now that 
Art delights in depicting modem young ladles 
In costumes," and gentlemen of the period, 
instead of gods and goddesses, in nothlnig par- 
ticular. Rosle was like her name, having a 
dear little fhce with a rosebud mouth, and be- 
ing yery pleasant to look upon ; and Captain 
Slade, who was evidently of that opinion also, 
looked wen matched with her, being as fine a 
specimen of the gentleman as you might wish 
to see. 

Wen, that depends on what you mean by 
the word. Miss Brandon," he repUed, abstract- 
edly. ^ It has a rather wide signification." 

"I mean," she said, laying her pencn down, 
and stUl more serious. that If you loye any 
one yery, very much, it Is possible that they 
may come to you after death— just possible, you 
kno'w* she added. Don't reason me out of 
the Idea, as I know you are going to do. I Uke 
to beUeye It." 

« Then I wont say a word about it," he said, 
his fhce suddenly flushing ; but, in turn, 1 
win ask you a question which Is of fttr more 
Importance to me. I have been sfnid to say 
anything about it, for you are so much too good 
for me— but I cant keep quiet longer. Bosle, 

my darling, do you think you could " 

Mr. Smithers, 11 you please, miss ;" and at 
this most Inopportune moment a lank young 
curate was ushered In. 
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Was ever anytblng more proTOklDg ? Rosle 
felt as If sbe could bave cried with yezatlon, 
and the captain glared at him as if his coming 
were a personal insult. Mr. Smitheia, how- 
ever, being preoccupied and shortsighted, saw 
neither Arthnr's firowns nor Bosle^ blushes, but 
plunged into the account of school-treat pcepa- 
rations, the widowb* tea, etc 

By the time these subjects were exhausted, 
the fivnily party had collected, and any chance 
for a further tHe^'tbte for the two was gone. 
Arthur stood pulling his mustache, and now 
and then fhrtiveiy looking at Boaie, who drew 
diligently, though, it most be confessed, more 
to the detriment of her picture than other- 
wise. 

Have you any commlsstons for me in town, 
Mrs. Brandon he said at lost, ruefttlly looking 
at his watch. I have to go up to-day on busi- 
ness, but I only stay the night." 

If Captain Slade would bring home a yaluap 
ble brooch, which had been repaired, it would 
be so much safer tiian sending it through the 
poet, and a line to the Jeweler could be written 
in a moment. When the note was written, 
Arthur took leave of all Bosle's sisters in order, 
and then, coming to her, held out his hand with 
a wistftil look. The soft little fingers were 
trembling and cold, but he felt sure they 
slightly returned his pressnre ; and he went 
away happier, though disappointed. 

"Oh, Mrs. Brandon, what do you think r 
exclaimed Miss Smlthers, bursting, the next 
day, into the room where the good lady was 
sewing. ''There has been such a dreadfhl rail- 
way acddant ! The train has been run into, 
and ever so many people killed! Poor Mr. 
Sinks, and Mrs. James at the comer, and that 
good-looking young Captain Slade, and " 

"Captain fflade I how very shocking I" cried 
Mrs. Brandon. We know him quite well, and 

— oh, dear I my diamond brooch Why, 

Bosle, my child, what is the matter V 

For poor little Bosle, with a dreadful look in 
ner eyes, and her lips white and parted, was 
standing dose at hand. As her mother spoke, 
she made a step forward, and fell fiOnting. 
Miss Smlthers departed, amid the general con^ 
ftuAon, to remark confldentiaUy to a flriend or 
two that Bose Brandon had fits ; she had Just 
left her in one. She always thought that red 
and white complexion really very unwholesome, 
though people admired it. 

When Bosle opened her eyes again, in bewil- 
derment that slowly grew to a dull. Intolerable 
pain, she steadfastly refused to answer the 
que^ons that were asked her. " I want to be 
alone, quite alone," moaned the poor child, and 
so they laid her on the drawing-room sofa. 
How shockingly bright was the summer day 
now ! though only a short time since the sun- 
shine had seemed to accord so well with her 
happy heart. They closed the Venetian blinds, 
drew heavy curtains over the glass door that 
led into the garden, leaving it open that a 
breath of air might steal through the folds, and 
left her— to have a nice sleep, they said. 

A nice sleep ! What a modkery all the tender 
household sayings had been to her! None 
knew of her grief, for Bosle had been shy of 
speaking of her scarcely-found happiness. She j 



felt as if the past and ftiture had been blotted 
out, as if nothing ever could happen again— 
ever had happened — but this one horrible 
event. And yet she wendered why she could 
not cry. Did she love him less than her pet 
canary that died last week? No, not last week 
—yean, ages ago, ^en die was iKTseli; and 
had a heart, instead of this leaden weight that i 
did not feel, only pressed iCH the life out of her. j 
Oh, if she oould die and go to Arthur ! But ; 
she could not die. She would go on living fbr 
a length of years, and her youth would pass, • 
and wrinkles come, and her pretty hair grow 
thin ; and even her love would fikde In the long 
years, only leaving her a sad and spiritless old \ 
maid. And poor little Bosle^ mind wandered 
in thm sad labyrinths of thought hour after 
hour, as she lay in the darkened room. One \ 
memory after another passed before her, each 
more fhll of pain than the other. Only yeeter- ' 
day she was sitting at her drawing, and saw j 
him coming in ftom the garden through that < 
very door, now so heavUy curtained. She 
lived that scene over again in her mind, fever- 
ishly recalling every word and look. She had 
told him an old legend about the house they 
lived in. and then she remembered what she < 
had said about sphit8,and his look, and the 
half-spoken words. How she hated Mr. Smltii- 
ers for interrupting them. If she oould only 
have told one word of her love ! but now Ar- 
thur would never know of it Ah ! if her be- i 
lief w^e but true, and his spirit could come to j 
her, and show her that "love was stronger i 
than the grave." 

All at once a sudden light broke on the dark- i 
ness. She turned her heavy eyes ; and there, | 
there between the curtains, stood her lost love, 
in the sunshine, looking tenderly at her ! 

Bosle half-raised herself, held out her trem- ' 
bling hands, and cried, "Arthur, my love I yon t 
have come to me. I am not afiraid : I am not 
at all afraid." 

" AihUd of what, darling r replied the pbaiip 
torn, in a tone of the greenest surprise. " Come 
to you ? Of oonrse I have^^straight from the ; 
station. Have you a headache, that the room , 
is so darkened f ; 

The last words were lost upon Bosle. He 
was kneeling by her, her head on his breast, 
and a torrent of tears was utterly spoiling the 
spectre's shirt-front. OraduaUy, with great 
difficulty, he learned the truth ; and by dint of 
soothing and caressing, and lathing a little at 
her, the tears dwindled Into an oocasional sob, 
the color came back to the rosebud mouth, the I 
light to the eyes, and Bosle was herself again. 

" It was all that gossiping Miss Sndthers," i 
Arthur explained. "That ftuuily seems des- 
tined to annoy us. I had Intended ooming bj 
that train** (Bosle shuddered, and had to be 
restored by a kiss), "but I found my business 
would not let me. I was vexed at the time, 
Uttle thinking from what I was preserved. I 
mentioned to Miss Smlthers by chance what 
time I should come back ; and as I did not turn 
up by that train, she added me to her Ust of 
killed and wounded. Of course I hurried here 
directly I returned, and came in this way, hop* 
ing to find you alone. I was in dreadfcil sus- 
pense, and when I heard my darlfng*s first 
I words ^ 
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"But I shoidd never liave said them,'' whis- 
pered Bosie, hlnwhlng yery much, If I hadn't 
titongbt yon were— ^ 

^'A g^umt,^ he answered* langhlng. 
know that It was owing to a certain yonng 
lad^ belief In apparitions that I was spared 
flie tortnre of nuOdng an offer ; fisr It Is a tor- 
tare to a slij KbHow Uke me. Now, dont say a 
word more; bnt keep qniet, and get yonr 
nerves all right again." 

Bosie pleaded to say one word, wbloh was — 

" I never cried at all about you, Arthur, tUl I 
(bund nothing had happened to you." 

Bat he didn't setm to take that very fnnoh to 
heart. 

According to the rules of fiction, Bosle ought 
to have had brain fever, and even to have ftir- 
nlshed a touching deatti-bed scene ; but all the 
effects of her fright on this unromantlc young 
person were, that she did not get quite strong 
for a few days, during which time a great deal 
of Captain Blade's company was required to di- 
vert snd amuse her. 



She MiiMiiHi Smitli's Burglar. 

Thb Misses Smith were sitting in their little 
front parlor. There were three ef them. Miu 
PtrtheniA, the elder, was past forty, and owned 
to that age withoot any attempt at equivocation. 

"I have always been a mother to my aisttrs," 
she would say, with the air of a person who has 
made a great sacrifice for the well-being of others. 
"Our mother died when Tryphenawas a baby, 
and I immediatelv declared my intention to d!e- 
I Tote myself to taking care of my two sisters. I 
hare done the best I could, and have tried to be a 
mother to them. How I have succeeded, they 
wmteDyou." 

I And here Miss Parthenia would assume the 
I look of a heroine who had abnegated self for the 
sake of doins good, and wave her hands in the 
direction of Charlena and Tryphena, who would 
respond, by a series of nods, to the truth of her 
itaiemeni 

Miss Charlena. the second maiden of the Smith 
fiunily, was really thirty-five, but only owned to 
j "about twenty^ven." Miss Parthenia Mve the 
I world to understand that for the sake of her sis- 
ten she had renounced evervthing else. She 
bad never married, because sue considered that 
her duty called her in another direction. At 
least that was hgr statement of the reason why, 
at her mati)^ age, she was still Miss Smith. As 
Misa Cbariena could not be ** a mother to her sis- 
ters" from the (act that Miss Parthonia already 
held that responsible position, she declared that 
<^ had never married, and never should, because 
she saw so much suffering amone the circle of her 
soqnaintances, which was caused by the union of 
peraons whose tastes and temperaments were so 
QiUike— that she feared to venture upon the sea 
of matrimony, and thouffht it best to steer clear 
of the rooks upon which other persons had run 
their bark." 

This was her reason, practicallv expressed, if 
we accept her words as true ; but I am inclined to 
think the real reason was because she never 
* hadaehance." 

"My thoughts are pleasant companions," she 
wonld say; ^'and while I have them I am con- 
tent" 

IGas Tryphena was about thirty, but never 
•ssmed to have any idea as to how old she really 
WIS. She had never given up the idea of mar- 1 
rises, as her sisters had, and was always on the | 



lookout for the ** comins; man." She was some- 
what sentimental, and ^ected the style of inno- 
cent, unsophisticated young maidens. 

As the Smith finances were rather limited, her 
sisters would have been as glad to have seen her 
married as she would have been to have been 
married. But for some unaccountable reason the 
** comiuff man " had never got along. She beg;an 
to think ne was remarkably slow— in fact, consid- 
erably beldnd time. 

On this morning, as I ssid at the commence- 
ment of my story, thev were seated in their little 
firont parior— Ifiss rarthenia very prim and 
erect, mss Charlena engaged in manufacturing 
wonaerful worsted articles, and Tryphena al^ 
sorbed in a book of poems. 

** I should think they'd be along before a great 
whfle," remarked Miss Parthenia, looking out. 
** She said she'd have to caU quite eariy." 

As you wiU see. they were expectfng callers. 
Mrs. Brown— a fnend living next door— had a 
visitor, a Mr. Job Green, bachelor, rich, and wish- 
ing he could find a wife, but dreading terribly to 
do anything about the matter of getting one, from 
an unaccountable fear of women in general. 
This item of knowledge had been inipartM to the 
sisters on the day preTious, with the additional 
fact that she— Mrs. Brown— intended to ** bring 
Mr. Green over in the oAoming," to make him ac- 
quainted with them. 

** I do really hope he'll take a liking to you. 
Tryphena." said Mrs. Brown. He's rich, and 
you couldn't do better. I told him about you, 
and I think he'a already interested, because he 
said he should like to get acqnainteo. I'll come 
over real eariy in the mominff. Now, remember, 
Tryphena, and put yonr best foot forward." 

Such was the state of affairs on the eventful 
morning. Miss Tryphena began to think that 
perhaps the ''cominir man" was at last about to 
arrive. At least, she noped so. Figuratively she 
had her ** best foot " aU ready to put forward," 
when opportunity presented itself for her to per- 
form that feat. 

If you should marry Mr. Green," remarked 
Charlena, I hope you'll take more comfort than 
most married people do. I should feel that I was 
running a great nsk, if I was in yonr place." 

"Bui you ain't, you know," responded Miss 
Tryphena. 

"They're coming," said Miss Parthenia, who 
had been keeping watch of the street. 

" Dear, dear! now my heart beats I" cried Miss 
Tryphena^ in a fintter of excitement. "Is my 
bow on straight, Charienaf 

Miss Charlena answered, after proper investiga- 
tion, that the '* bow " was all right. Immediately 
after, the bell rang. 

Miss Parthenia admitted the visitors, and was 
introduced to Mr. Green in the hall. She felt Uke 
taking him by the hand, and calling him a ** man 
and a l>rother.' ' If he should become her brother- 
in-law. it would not be quite so hard work to 
make the Smith income and expenses correspond. 

" Come ri^t into the parlor, Mr. Green,'^ said 
Miss Parthenia, leading the wav. ** Mr. Green, 
ihia is my sister Cbariena, Ana this is my sister 
Tryphena, Mr. Green," with a flourish of her long 
hands, as though she were pronouncing a mrbtherly 
benediction upon their future happiness. 

Mr. Green i>owed, as did "sister Tryphena." 
He was a short, red-faced man, evidenUy very 
bashful, for he looked directly at the picture of 
** Mary Jane," on the wall, as he was introduced 
to Miss Tryphena, and wiped his face with a red 
bandanna when the ceremony was over, and gave 
a s^h of relief as he sat down. 

''A beautiful momins;," remarked Miss Try- 
phena, sweetly. " I had to watch the sky sll the 
time I was eatinsc breakfast, it was so bright." 
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"Tae, yea," stammered Mr. Green; "it was 
awfta bri^t.^' 

Miss Parthenia and her aiafter directed their at- 
tention quite exclusively to Mrs. Brovn^ and Mr. 
Green and Miss Tryphena were thns left to eaeh 
ether. 

Miss Tryphena had to do most of the talking, 
I for Mr. Green couldn't seem to think of anything 
to say except Tes," and Just so." 

"Oh, you ought to see mv paintinss !" ex- 
claimed Miss Tr^hena, by-ana-by. " They're in 
the sitting-room. Would you like to see them, 
Mr. Green f 

"Tes, I thoidd like to see them/' repUed Mr. 
Green. " Tm fond of plcters." 

** I keep them in the sitting-room, because they 
hare a better light there/' explained Miss Try- 
phena, as she led the way to that apartment. 
^'Here's one I finished last week. How do you 
like it? IcaUit'TheLoyers.'" 

" IVs pnrty," said Mr. Green, admiringly. " Is 
she sick V* ne inquired, indicating the damsel ip 
the picture, who was leaning upon her loyer. 

"Land, no 1" said Miss Tr^nena, with a ginple. 
" She's his promised bride, you know, and ne's 
telling her that he loves her.'' 

" On 1" said Mr. Green, feeling rather uncom- 
fortable over his mistake ; " I see ! I see !" 

" And here's ' The Deserted Maiden.' Tou see, 
her lover left her, and she's all broke down about 
it. That's his likeness she's looking at" 

"Shot" said Mr. Green. "I want to know! 
Poorthingl poor thing!" 

When Mr. Green brought Ms call to an end, he 
left with a decided feeling of admiration for Miss 
Tryphena in his bosom, uso with very cordial in- 
vitations to " be sure and call again, and to make 
himself perfectly to home." 

" Tes, do call again, Mr. Green," said Miss 
Tryphena. "I have enjoyed your society very 
much this morning. I don^t very often like people 
when I first get acquainted with them, but I do 
like you! Oh!"— with a little shriek— "what 
have I said? Forget it, Mr. Green— do forget it! 
I am «o impulsive!" And the lady blushed as 
much as she possibly could, though that was not 
much to spMtk of. 

" I don't want to forget It," said Mr. Green, 
putting Miss Tryphena^ blushes completely in 
the shade. " Fm— Fm glad of it!" 

This effort to be complimentary and gallant 
frightened Mr. Ghreen tembly, for he broke out in 
profuse perspiration immediately after making the 
attempt— his first one — and had resource to his 
red bandanna. 

Mr. Green did call again. He called quite often. 
Miss Tryphena began to be sure that the comine 
man had " hove in sight," if I may be permitted 
to use a nautical expression, and congratulated 
herself accordingly. 

Her sisters congratulated her on the impression 
she was making on Mr. Green, and it was not 
Snthont some ^undation for the belief, on Mr. 
Gfreen's part, that they came to the conclusion 
that Tryphena was " as good as married." When 
a man of his ace calls regularly on a woman, and 
beffins to try his hand at making pretty speeches, 
ana brings little nosegays, no matter if they are 
made of^ )f Mucigolds and dahlias, it looks sus- 
picious, doesn't it? I think it does, and so did 
the Misses Smith. 

"I /u>p4 you'll never have cause to repent the 
step you are taking," remarked Miss Cnarlena, ' 
regularly once a day, as events went on. But I 
£ear— I fear 1" 

" Do shut up !" Miss Parthenia would respond. 
And considering that she was " the mother of the 
family," with due obedience Miss Gharlena would 
comply with the polite request, and " shut up," 



though not without many ominous shakea of hat 
headland foreboding sighs. 

"What's the use of trying to discourage herf * 
said Miss Parthenia. " she's old enough to know 
what she's about" (which assertion was true 
tm&migk), " X have no doubt I should have done 
as aM la abo«t to, if it had not been for bein^ a 
mother to yow. I haws tried to, do my duty to 
you. and the fact thai I bsra done that duty to 
the nest of my ability must be my reward."' 

" I presume sH^d like the chanoa," sai ^ 
Trvphen% referring to Gharlena, loftily and ooldlj. 
" She doesn't make any allowance for the yearn- 
ing of two hearts that— that— two hearts li&e Hr. 
Green's and mine." 

Mr. Green prolong fafs tisit to the Bfowhb 
longer than he had mtended to. He had almost 
made up his mind to ask Mias Tryphena to be 
Mrs. Green, but kept pottiiig off the moment 
when he must offer ms heart and haad to that ex- 
pectant damsel as lonff as possible. It frightened 
nim to think of it. More than once he had to use 
his red bandanna at the bare idea. 

One evening the Misses Smith retired to their 
respective couches, not dreaming of the adven- 
ture that awaited them. 

About eleven, or it might have been near 
to twelve, a terrible racket down-stairs woke all 
three of the Misses Smith. It aeemed as if all 
the crockery in the pantry was tumbling down. 

" Chariena 1" said Miss Parthenia, m a shriU 
whisper, "are you awake?" 

"Tes," whispered Miss Ohariena. "What is 
it, Parthenia?" , 

"I don't know," answered Miss Partiienia.' 
" Fm afraid if s a burglar. Fm going down to 

"Oh. don't r cried Miss Tryphena. "I* 
wouldn^t stay here alone for the world ! What if 
he should come here while you are gone?" ^ 

" Get up and come along, then," said Miss Par- 
thenia. " Fm not going' U) lay here and let him 
steal grandfather's silver spoons, and the forks, 
and the butter-knife, if I know myself." 

And up Miss Parthenia sot, and slipped on a 
wrapper, and her sisters foUowed suit, trembling 
and pale. 

Meanwhile the racket down-stairs had somewhat 
abated. 

" Are you ready?" said Miss Parthenia. Come 
on, then I" and the three women tip-toed down- 
stairs — ^Miss Gharlena and Tryphena^ close behind 
their more heroic sister, hardly daring to ti^ a 
longbreath, for fear the burglar would near them. 

'here's tracks," announced Miss Par&enia, as 
they reached the hall; "great, horrid, muddy 
tracks, going right toward the pantry. He's in 
there, as sure as you live I If I could only get the 
door shut, we'd have him safe." 

" Don't 1" whispered Miss Gharlena. "We'll all 
be murdered if you try to do it I" 

"Keep still !^' commanded Miss Parthenia. 
" Hark f I hear him stirring ! He's coming out I 
And see! He's goins into the iron closed and 
we've got him !" the Utter part of which informa- 
tion was delivered in a shnek like a war-whoop, 
as Miss Parthenia darted forward and banged to 
the closet-door, and snapped its bolt into place. 
" There, Mr. Burglar, you're where you'll keep 
out of mischief a spell! Ain't you ashamed of 
yourself— trying to rob three unprotected wo- 
men ?" 

"I hain't tried to rob nobody." answered a 
voice from inside the iron closet. " It's Al a mis- 
take!" 

* * Of course *' said Miss Parthenia. " Chariena, 
you run for Mr. Brown, and we'U have him took 
care of." 

" Mr. Brown ain't to home," said Miss Chariena. 
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"And, Parthenia," ▼erjBolemnh', ''I wooldn'tdare 
to go there, if he was, and jon know it, in the dead 
of night 1 I wouldn't step out-doors for anj- 
thingT* 

"HoUer, thenl" said Miss Parthenia. <*Keep 
stiU in there, or Til shoot you I" to the man 
insUe the closet, who had commenced pounding 
on fne door. 

"Oh!" shrieked Miss Charlena, "he'H burst 
out, and kill us deadl I know he will! Oh, 
dear!" and she wilted away on the lower step of 
the stairs, and became a perfect picture of help- 
lessness. 

* * You run to the window and holler, Tryphena 1" 
commanded Miss Parthenia. ** I hope you ain't 
snch a fool as Charlena is! Oh, there's Mr. 
OreenI We neyer thought of him? Holler to 
JWfTsTryphena 1" 

" Do usten to common sense, if you can !" came 
faintly through a crack in the aoor. Whoever 
was in there had been trying to make himself 
heard, but in rain. **Vm Green! I made 
a Tery great mistake by going into the wrong 
hoQse 

** Mr. Green !" exclaimed Miss Parthenia. ** Do 
yen hear that, Tryphena? Listen, and see if you 
call that Mr. Green's yoice — and you should 
know^ if anybody 1" 

" No, that's not Mr. Green's roice I" said Miss 
Tryphena, without any hesitation. *'Ifs too 
grum for him ! After what has passed between 
us, I oouljl nerer be mistaken I" 

"But r tell you it M' Mr. Green!" came from 
the closet. " rve got cold, and that makes my 
Toiee sound odd! Let me out, for soodness' 
sake, and don't make a row and raise tne neigh- 
bors I" 

" Won't you hurt us if we let you out? and will 
you give us back the spoons and the butter-knife ?" 
asked Miss Charlena, feebly. 

'*I hain't got any spoons, and I don't know 
anything about your butter-knife !" responded the 
prisoner. *' Fllbuy a butter-knife for each of you, 
if you'll let me out, though 1" 

*' Perhaps we'd better trust him J" suggested 
Miss Charlena. 

<*I hain't no notion of lettinj^ him out!" said 
Miss Parthenia. **Ar« you going to holler, Try- 
phena, or not ?" . 

Miss Tryphena replied that she **was going to 
holler," and, accordingly, threw up a win^w, 
tad tiimst out her head^ shrieking : ^ 

" Thieves I Murder ! Help I" 

The sound of her shrill voice penetrated the still 
air like a knife. Ste heard windows thrown up in 
two or three house! opposite, and renewed ner 
cries for assistance, tntii she was certain some- 
body must hear where they came from, and hasten 
to deliver them from their awful situation. 

The soimds at this juncture ^m inside the 
closet bore a striking resemblance to rather forci- 
ble languaj^. 

"Swear away, you wretch!" said Miss Par- 
thenia. It won't do you a bit of good ! I hear 
some one coming now ! We'll soon have you out 
of that!" And directly two men made their ap- 
pearance on the scene. 

"Oh, Mr. Jenkins!" cried Miss * Tryphena to 
^e first one, ** we've got the horridest burglar 
in there ! And he says he's Mr. Green ! I'm so 
glad you've come! If Mr. Green was here, I 
should feel safe, perfectly safe — ^though, of course, 
you'll do as much as he would if he was here ; 
nut he seems more like a — like a brother, you 
know, as is natural, considering what relation he 
will assume to the family so soon," she explained, 
thus showing that she had no doubt as to what the 
result of Mr. Green's attentions would be, though 
I confess that such confidences seem to me to 
hare bera a trifle out of place just there. 



However, as a lover was something new to the 
danxsel, it is not to be wondered at that she should 
improve every opportunity to make people aware 
of the fact that the " coming man " had arrived. 

''Have you aoi a club?" said Mr. Jenkins, pre- 
paring for action. 

"lire's the poker!" cried Miss Parthenia. 

** Capital ! You take the coal-hod in the cor- 
ner there, Jones, and we'll have the burglar out of 
his nest in no time ! a rope, Miss ^ith. We 
shall have to tie him." 

Miss Parthenia brought a piece of broken bed- 
cord* 

"Now," said Mr. Jenkins, "I'U open the door, 
and you be ready to help, Mr. Jones, if he should 
attempt to escape !" 

Accordingly Mr. Jones took up his position 
near the door, with the coal-hod elevated threat- 
eningly. 

"All ready," said Mr. Jenkins, and slipped the 
bolt " Now, sir, come out of that." 

"Yes, come out right away!" said Miss Par- 
theniiL " or it'll be the worse for you." 

"I'd a-come out a long time ago, if you'd a-let 
me!" said the person inside the closet, beginning 
to move, and making a terrible racket among the 

Sots and kettles. "Women is such fools, and 
ley won't never be anything else. Hang me if 
I ever have anything more to do with 'em as long 
as I live !" And who should step out of the closet 
but Mr. Job Green himself, covered with soot and 
dust! 

" Oh, Job I" cried Miss Tryphena, making a 
rush toward him: "was it really you? I'm so 
sorry. Why didn't you let us know?" 

" Didn't 1 try my best to ?" inquired Mr. Green, 
evidently higmy disgusted with the adventure. 
" But a person might as well talk to the winds as 
to a passel o' women when they're bound to make 
fools of themselves*! They'll do it in spite of 
everything ! I made a mistake, and thought this 
was Brown's house — they look so confoundedly 
alike ! A purty muss you've made of it, a-raising 
the neighbors £o take me for a burglar !" 

Jenkms and Jones set down and laughed till 
tears ran down their faces. 

Miss Parthenia looked mortified and mad. 

Miss Charlena didn't look anything in particular. 

Miss Tryphena looked lovingly at Mr. Green ; 
but Mr. Green made for the door. 

" You're not angry, Mr. Green ?" inquired Miss 
Tryphena. 

'^'Yes, I be!" said Mr. Green. "To think I 
made such a fool of myself! I'm glad I didn't 
make a bigger one ! Catch me having anvthing 
to do with women again !" and he succeecled in 
eluding Mis^ Tryphena' s grasp, and was off like a 
rocket before she hardly comprehended what he 
was about. 

"There!" exclaimed Miss Charlena, from her 
position on the stairs, "you've lost him. See 
what a temper the wretch had ! I was sure you 
never could be happy with him ! I told you so, 
Tryphena I I told you so I" 

'*^hut up— won't you?" said Miss Parthenia, 
sternly. " And bring me the camphor — she' s goins: 
tofaiit!" *^ * * 

And Miss Tryphena did faint; but even that 
failed to bring oack her lodt Mr. Green. She 
never saw his face again. By dayUgot he was 
steaming out of Bayfield, and has fought shy of 
women ever since. 

Miss Tryphena is still young— still on the look- 
out for a husband. She often grows pathetic over 
the loss of her only lover : but that don't help the 
matter any. I'm afraid her tombstone will have 
the name of Miss Tryphena Smith on it when she 
dies, though; if she should live a hundred years, 
she will want it marked, " Aged 26." 

All the blame of the adventure. wMoh seared 
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the long coming man away after he had made mother to them/' But Miss Trrphena was, and 

his a})p3arancr upon the field* of aqtion, fell upon is, of the opinion that she shoula prefer a hus- 

Miss Pf r^hcniss who bore it like a rojan, remark- band's can to a mother's ; but I fear she'll nerer 

Mig tiia . S le hjd tried to do her duty and be a get beyond the opinion. 




THB MI88B8 SMITH'S BUBGLAB. — "jnnONB AKD J0NB8 SAT DOWN AKD LAnOHBDMAND MIW TUTPH2MA 
LOOKED LOTmaLT ||T MB. QBBEN, BUT HB MADB FOB THB UOOB." 
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St. John'tf Bay, at iLbc, in Franee. 

St. John fEM Baptist's Dat^ id Jane, is cele- 
brated in manj of the countries of Europe bj 
bonfires. The custom has indeed died out id the 
cities, but still prevails in the rural parts. 

It is one of the old pagan festivities adopted by 
the Choroh, consecrated to honor toe Pre- 
cursor of Christ. Finding the people loth to 
abandon a holiday and its festivities, the early 
apostles of Ghristianitj' left them the fun, but 
made it a support to the faith thev inculcated. 

The worship of the Sun and Fire spread from 
the East with the human race ; and at the begin- 



ninff of Summer, festivities in honor of Baal were 
celebrated far and wide. 

Scott, in his "Lady of the Lake," in his Caoine 
over a Highland Chief^ makes the mourner say : 

** He WIS no sapling 
Cbance-Bown by the fbontain, 
Blooming at Beltane, 
In winber to Ikde." 

This Beltane, or Baaltinne, WM simply the Fire 



of Baal, aj 
old pags 
tires on t' 
The C 



anikiijtfi I 



now it is celebrated.' under it» 
Ireland and Scotland, by bon- 
, those primitive temples. 
Zachary, foretelling that his 
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SOD WM to ffive light to them that sit in dark- 
ness," made tne application of the fires to him. 
Hesce, the bonfires were blessed bj the clergy, 
aad the magistrate then lit the pile. Even beside 
Pttritaiiic New England, St. John's fires blazed in 
tfie Serenteenth C^ntuiy alonff the St. Lawrence, 
msd are recorded as eyents of uie time in the joor- 
nal ef the Jesnit Snperior. 

In aome parts of France they cmellj pnt caced 
eats and ouier animals on the wood. Our illus- 
ftniion shows this celebration as still kept np at 
A^y^ in Proyence, where the schoolboys and stu- 
" e to give up the sport ; and, like our 
on the Mayday bonfires in cleaning 



denta refuse to give up the sport ; and, like our 
voonoters on the Mayday bonfires in cleaning 
bZleap throag;h the fire— itself, Uttle as they 
Mkiaii H, a pagan institution. 



Kreworks. not without danger, form a part of 
celebration, and eyen ladies throw these dan- 
geraus missiles fh>m their balconies. 

The festiyities end with a pyre of Sardanapalus ; 
b«t the king is not allowed to bum on the pile, 
W is earned off in fiames, and plunged into the 
ffMsataln of the Four Dolnhina, opposite St. John's 
Ckoreh, a splendid moSnme|it of the SixteenUi 



Oomestie BUm* 
CowFn inculcated a great moral doctrine when 
iMaxelaimed: 

«• DomMtic haypfness, fhon only bliss 
Of Paradise, (hat has snryt^ the fUl 

TWre ia an independence of feeling, a manliness 
of ckaraoter, in assuming the position of the head 
af a household : the station intended by heayen 
for eycry man. in which alone he can apply all 
Am powers of nis mind, and Mfll all the capabili- 
ties he possesses. Here, he exerts new infiuences, 
and acquires a more steady position in society. 
He obtains greater respect, and his conduct and 
character exercise a far wider and more important 
sway upon the conduct and character of others. 
Then, u>ok at the position of a husband and a 
father. Can you find happier relationships in the 
whole realm of society? Look at your home — 
not the cold habitaiion of a recluse, but the abode 
of feeling— the iemple of loye. Is there anything 
in the mde world more blessed than loving con- 
fidence? Ko one should be ashamed to open the 
treaaures of domestic happiness, and show them 
to others. Delicacy becomes morbid and un- 
worflky, when it prevents the action of moral 
faod. 

I had Joat returned from visiting a fHend, suffer- 
ing in the agonies of pain. He waa reclining upon 
a couch, aod there, at the head, was his young 
a»d lovely wife, watching every throb, smooUiing 
bia pillow, and sharing his pains ! Is that a scene 
to be paaaed over lichtly ? As I passed alonff the 
road VbA other day, I nearly ran over a merry tittle 
fellow who was in eager haste running to meet his 
father returning home in the evenine. I watched 
the intense dehffht with which that father clasped 
his darling in his arms, and pressed the kiss upon 
his little rosy lips. I thougnt ot the happy home 
that man possessed — of the blessed comfort he 
must enjoy, in retiring after the toils of business 
to a little world of his own, where he could find 
the cheerful light of a warm fireside, and the more 
cheerfVil looks of affection from her, who stirred 
up the glowing coals when she heard his well- 
known foot-tread. Are these scenes to be trifled 
with or ridiculed ? 

Not long ago, I looked in upon a venerable 
friend of mine, and of mv father before me. I 
was delighted with his calm andsolid Joy in the 
evening of Hfe. He sat by tl^M^f one who 
had bMn his companion in J^^^BprtJ years, 
who had mingled his sorrov^^^^^ own, and 




shared In all his comforts ; and now^ in the suoael 
of existence, thev were calmly declming together 
on the verge of the horizon. 

Domestic happiness is enviable in every perioc 
of existence. It is highly honorable in early msa- 
hood, where a man has been compelled to use es^ 
traordinary means to obtain it; it is solid aad 
lasting through the vexations and cares of life ; it 
is peacefiil and happy in old age. Its pleasures 
are really the offspnng of spiritual unity— of 

fat meeting thooght, end will pseventtng wfQ 



It derives lustre from its constancy, and loveh- 
ness from its purity. It increases bv its posses- 
sion. It fades not with the smiles of frienda-4t 
shrinks not at the cold frost of adversity. The 
more it is crushed by the pressing hand of mis- 
fortune, the more balmy is its fragrance, the more 
sweet are its enjoymenta. Aa the stars in the 
firmament, it shines most brightly ott the darkest 
night 

Beauty's Choice. 

" Mt dear friend, Philip," wud a decent youiv 
fellow, taking his cigar from his mouth, " this tt 
a sad case. You n>ye her, and so do L She 
seems to have been fooling us in a rather ridico- 
louc fashion, but still I do not doubt either of us 
woult! marry her, if the other waa out of the way. 
Now, it is plain that she cannot make husbands of 
us boUi, and it ia also clear that we are not fools 
enouj^ to fight for her. Now, the most tens&ble 
course to take would be to ^o, present oursdveiL 
and beg her to make her choice of us. That would 
be fair, honorable, and satisfactory to all parties 
concerned." 

'* That's very true, my boy, and I add, let us 
agree that the rejected man shall go awav out of 
sight until he finds his passion cooled, m order 
that there may not be any difficulties on the score 
of jealousy. Do you agree ?' ' 

"Certainly, I agree.**^ 

"Then let us go." 

They went out, arm-in-arm, as though bent 
upon a harmless stroll in the country. 

They came to the house of the fkir one, and 
were admitted to a drawing-room, the aig^t of 
which filled both with the most entrancing memo- 
ries. The fair girl, a blonde, graceful aa a lily, as 
bright aa the sun. and as dinning aa a Bmn, 
was a little startled at beholding the two cards of 
these gentlemen at the same time. Her guilty little 
heart fluttered like a caged pigeon, but she rushed 
down to meet them, with the sweet smUea of an 
angeL 

Ber smiles soon changed to tears. The friend 
of Philip courteously and delicately pilt the case 
before her ; and, be it said, to his everlasting honor, 
presented his friend's case with much more care 
and solicitude Uian his own. 

Then the friend interposed, and pleaded warmly 
for the first speaker, until there waa presented the 
strange spectacle of two handsome, moneyed, 
amiable, oisinterested voung men, each urging 
the other as a husband for the ffirl he dearly loved 
himself. But the girl lookea from one to the 
other in bewilderment^ through her weeping 
and thought herself, on. such a fool) such a silly, 
positive, wretched lool i 

It took but little time to exhaust all the young 
men had to say, they both feeling that to too 
much would be worse than nothing at all. Then 
she tried to answer. She stammered, stopped, 
stuled again, and made herself utterly miserable. 
Then she got calm ; then she cried again, tiicn, 
finally, became still and pale, and aeamed to be 
mustering resolution. It toc^ some while to do 
it, but it was finally accomplished^ 
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^ I hare been wicked to joo both/* she said, at 
length, " and I feel that yon are both more honor- 
able than I am, and that were I to become the 
wife of either, I shoold only continue the deceit I 
hare practiced npon you Both. You wduld dis- 
oover me to be aiUj, fiiTolous, superflciaL and 
almost, heartless ; so — so — I— lore yon botik too 
f much, and respect you both so much more, that I 
cannot submit either to a life of misery. I— f or- 
giTe me, if you can— but— I will marry neither." 

She arose, gare each a baantifhl hand, and then 
fled, sobbing, ftt>m the room, tmd disappeared.* 

The two young men left the honie in stlenee. It 
was a long time before they coiM find their 
tongues. 

**FMi," said the other, finally, ''that girl is 
wortii marrying, after alL" 
«*Yes: I am certain of it" 

"WalL then " 

•'wa, whatr 

" I propose we draw lots for her !" 

** I don't mind. Let us be quick about it, for if 
1 am to be the one who is to go away. I wish to 
know it as soon as possible, u>v 1 beuere I lore 
her more than I thought." 

*<Yes; and so do 1?^ 

A lottery was arranged. Three slips of paper 
were put mto a box. The one whieh would de- 
clare the fortunate drawer was marked. Botiii 
drew at once. They looked at their slips with 
frightened eyes. 

" I have not drawn it, Harry/' said PhU. 

** I haye," said Harry, and showed it. 

** Very well," repUed Philip, with the ghost of 
a smile. " Good-bye. old fellow. I know she'll 
be true to you ; and I hope, with all my heart, that 
you will be hwpy. i am going off within two 
hoars. I am going on horseback to the railroad ; 
and^ as we agreed, you shall not see me again 
until I haye foreotten my weakness. Good-bye, a 
thousand times! Good-Sye I " 

Good-bye, PhUl Good-bye I God bless 
you!" 

Heanwhfle, the handsome eirl had dried her 
eyes, and begun to reflect She felt that she had 
not only done a foolish thing, in endeayoring to 
like two men at once, but she felt that she nad 
made an equal error in losing both of them. She 
loyed them— there was no doubt of that—and she 
also felt that she had greatly oyer-estimated her 
own wickedness, and teli she might be a true and 
honest girl, after aU. 

This pleasanter yiew grew upon her, and she 
determined to retract But m whose fiayor? 
Whom should she marry f Which of the two f 

She could not tell. One was *as good as the 
other. She would draw lots I She made two slips 
of^l^l^r; one she marked, "Harry;" the other, 

She threw them on a table, and shut her pretty 
eyes. She picked one up. She hesitated to look 
at it, but finally did so. It was the one marked, 

"Phil." 

She clapped her hands, and then wept ag;ain. 
She woula naye done the same had she pioked up 
the other paper. 

She was a girl of action and energy, but this 
demanded thought It would hardly ao to sum- 
mon a loyer as sue would a dressmaker; but, still, 
toward eyenhig, she felt that it would be no harm 
to find the whereabouts of Philip. 

Now, she had a trusty maid— a pretty, pert, 
wide-awake little miss, with a tum-up nose, and 
the wit of a dozen of her sex— and this maid went 
forth to hunt up the body of Mr. Philip. She 
asked, and was told he had left the town. She 
was dismayed. She sought further, and found it 
was true. He had been seen upon a white horse, 
going toward the distant railway, upon what was 
Enown as the South-road. 



She hastened back to her mistress. She told 
her story. Her mistress, now bent upon her pur- 
pose, and with her thoughts filled with th6 image 
of the young man, oecame frightened and 
anxious. 

Whatl Going away without a single word? 
Leaying her? Riding away f Despair seized her. 
Then followed a strong flood of determination. 
She looked out at the sky. A storm was impend- 
ing ; it was crowing dark, and thunder began to 
'be heard in we distance. Black clouds oyerhung 
eyerything, and night was coming on. She or- 
dered her norse. 

Her maid stared, wondered, but obeyed. The 
horse was brought It was black, strong, and 
fllled with fire. The Beauty came down. She 
wrapped herself up well, and mounted, and 
dashed away. 

Now, as fate would haye it, Harry came to the 
house ten minutes after. The Beauty had eone 
away, said the ignorant ffirh upon horseback! 

Gone awpy I on horseback ! 

He went Mek into the town. A blacksmith said 
he had seen her go down the South-road upon a 
black horse, at fuU gallop. 

He grew pale as a ghost, and as fhrions as an 
angry god. He also ordered a horse, and. despite 
the impending storm, he also dashed off down the 
South-road, m the utmost speed. 

He had ridden a mile, when it became black as 
ink. The thunder rolled, and the rain poured. 

The road was deserted, and was bordered by 
fields and woods. No lights appeared, aild he was 
almost eaten up by fury. 

On he galloped. He passed a fiye-mUe post by 
the roadnde. It became darker than eyer, and 
the road was wide. Suddenly his horse sweryed, 
and almost threw him. He looked up, but could 
see nothing, and yet he was passing beauty, on 
her black horse. - 

He plunged on, and gradually left her in the 
rear, while she dared not to speak to him, not 
knowine who he was, and dreadins a robber. He 
rushed forward. Four miles furuier, and a flash 
of lightning showed him Philip, upon his white 
horse, trottmg slowly on \t the mud and wet 

He shoutea to him lik6 a madman, and plunged 
forward with renewed angei' and impetuosity. He 
came up to him, and raising his whip, was about 
to strike him. when Philip recognised his dim 
form, and called : 

"What, Harry I" 

At this instant the blow fell. It cut across his 
face^andthe lash stung his neck. 

"You are a traitor to mel You are a yile 
scoundrel I You are cheating me I" 

Both leaped to the ground. 

"Good God! you haye struck mtl* Why! 
Whatl 

" She is following you, and you know it ! You 
haye persuaded her to fly with you, and cheat me. 
She is near you, and you haye lied to me!" 

They rushed upon each other witfa«their heayy 
whip-nandles, and struggled to beat each other 
down. The lightning t>ur8t upon them, their 
horses neighed with fnght, and the water poured 
upon them. 

"Phil! Phil! PhUl" screamed the yoice of 
Beauty. • 

The lightning lit up the spot Her horse dashed 
in upon the scene. Harry heard the appeal. It 
neryed him, and he struck his friend a blow. He 
staggered and fell. Beauty, with a shrink, leaped 
fipom her horse, and threw herself upon him to 
protect him. Sne did not know the otner. 

Phil recoyered himself, and leaped up again. 

" It is false. She h here, but I dia not bring 
her. I swear upon my honor!" 

Again a burst of lightninff lit up the place. It 
was yivid, sharp ; it atruok. Harry uttered a 
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prolonged cry. 
Ther called him 



^ Darkness came down ajs^ain. 
bej called him. He did not answer. Thej found 
themselves alone, and the sound of hones' feet 
broke np»n the air. 

"PhiL I came for you. He thousht Ton were 
fislse to nlm. Will you— wiU you go oack f 

They' returned together, some days after, a 
letter came from Harry, saying : 

" I am blind. The liffhtnins has mined me. It 
was a punishment, Phil. I md doubt you, but I 
know all now. Can you forgive me? And ask if 
Beauty can. God bless you. Phil ! I shall come 
to Yi^it you soon. Heaven willing.'' 

He came, but they drew no more lots. 



9Sale Birkenhead. 

BiBKBiramu) was a miser, and no one attempted 
to deny it but BUlings, the housekeeper. She 
would not hear a word of it. 

Dear Mr. Birkenhead is one of the best of 
j^imlers," said she. " Such oceans of garden- 

Birkenhead was rich as well as miserly. That 
is, he owned houses and lands, had no one knew 
how much railroad stock, had quite a respect- 
able bank account, fmd did a thriving business in 
the Botorshaving way. Moreover, he held large 

Eropertied in trust for non-residents, from which 
e derived— honestly, of course— a considerable 
income. Taken aU m all, he was comfortably 
situated. 

And he had a daughter— a very charming 
daughter, Marzalia by name — Zale for brevity — 
and therein lav his weakness. Zale or his gold, 
and Zale was the winner. 

People wondered, Zale wondered, even Bii^en- 
head himself wondered, and swore he never would 
be foolod again, not by a dozen Zales. And Zale 
laughed, showed her pretty teeth, and had her 

^*^No— I say nor thundered Mr. Birkenhead, 
his great loweringorows knitting together, and his 
little grey eyes snapping ferociously.. ** Tou can't 
go away to school, so let this be the end of it!" 

Billing overheard his words, and pitied Zale. 
It was pity thrown away, for, the very next wecdc, 
Zale went, just as she bad been determined all tiie 
while to do; and Birkenhead swallowed his 
wrath, and footed the bills. 

Zale staved awav until Ohristmai. Biricenhead 
said she had made wonderful progress. Had he 
not paid money enough to make any one pro 
gress! 

But Zale learned one thing which was not 
tauffhi in the regular course— a study that occu- 
piea cdl her leisure moments, and, we fear, some 
that should have been given to her other lessons. 
But she learned it well 

Birkenhead never guessed it until one day the 
postman brought, with the other letters, one for 
Zale. He dia not 'need his glasses to read the 
bold, masculine chirography, nor a soothsayer to 
tell him what the letter contained. It were better 
not to repeat the loos and unwieldy words used 
on this occasion. Kobody but Birkenhead could 
have handled thefti. * 

Fortunately for Zale, she was not there during 
the heat of the opening wrath-burst; but she 
^eard the mutterings, and saw an occasional flash, 
as vivid^nd startling as any that bad passed. 

As usAal, Birkenhead was very firm, and de- 
clared, up and down, that no man by the name 
of Poor should ever marry Zale. And Zale was 
also verv, very determined, aud declared, as often 
as her father objected, that if she ever married 
•ny one, his name would be Poor, and Aleo Poor, 



For once the issue appeared doubtfhl. Even 
Billings became alarmed, and begeed of Zale sot 
to exasperate dear Mb. BlrkenheM, for there was 
no tellinff what he might do. 

Zale laughed— she always did when BiBings 
attempted to correct her — and, going straight to 
her father, pleaded Alec Poors cause as elo- 
quently as ever. 

Zale wrote to Alec, advisinff him how mattm 
stood up at Birkenhead's, ana he very eblijginely 
offered to come up and right them immediately ; 
%n% as his letters never went further than the 
open grate in Birkenhead's private rooin, he waa 
ODlig^ to ftrego that pleasure. 

Zale was out of all patieuce at last ; for thai 
was not a very desirable correspondence, with 
scores of letters to Alec, and not one to Zale. 
She never doubted that Alec wrote. She even 
went so far as to believe that her father got the 
benefit of the epistles ; and, to remove any little 
petty doubts she migbi have, she waylud the 
postman, and got a leuer. 

Poor Zale I it was an unlucky move, and away 
up in tiie attic of Birkenhead's house she had 
ample time to repent of it. Mot that she wanted 
to repent. We do nof^think she did ; but, after 
all, it was the next thing to a defeat— a repulse 
which well might dbhearten a veteran intriguer. 
Birkenhead knew it, and took all the credit due 
him. He was in ecstacies. He was very confi- 
dent that Zale could not hold out long against 
Buoh fearful odds, and had afaready decided that 
nothing short of unconditional surrender could 
be thought of. 

Not so with Billines. 

"It is all V«ry nice, and very proper," sai^ 
she ; ** but if that girl isn't plotting mischief, then 
my name isn't Naucy BilBngs, which has been 
with the Birkenheads nigh twentv year." 
Birkenhead made light of her fears. 
« Let her plot !" exclaimed he. And precious 

' ' keep her there until 

r marry that rasoall j 

Soon after Zale's incarceration in her attie 
prison, there came to her father a letter ttterallj 
covered with postmarks. It had a portentous 
look, and Birkenhead broke the seal with trem- 
bling hands. At the first glance at the contents, 
hu nee lighted up with pleasure. As he read on, 
a puzzled and somewhat anxious look stole into 
his face, and ere he finished the l#tter, he wag 
evidently quite uneasy in his mind. 

"Billings," said he, putting the letter a8!d^ 
" did you ev^r hear anything of Wallrudden's * 
marriage?"' 

" Wallmdden's? Never in my life, Mr. Birken- 
head." 

"Nor I, Billings. But he has been married 
some time, for he writes me that his son is coming 
to spend the Summer with us." 

"Mercy! All Summer f 

" Well, you have it as I had it. It will increase 
expenses somewhat: but I cannot refuse, for the 
care of Wallrudden's property is worth having, 
BilliniM. I suppose the young man will look aftttr 
it whue he is here, but Fve got the rents pretty 
well in. I wonder what sort of a chap he iat 
Do you know V 

"rm sure I never could guess, Mr. Birken- 
head. But when does he come V* 

"There's the trouble, Billings. Nobody can 
tell whether the letter came from Egrpt or the 
moon, nor when it was written. Wallmdden 
always was a bungler with his pen, but he has 
beat himself this time. But, Billings, we must be 
ready for him." 

" I should think so. But it will be a nice thiBg 
for Zale." 

"I don't quite see it, BilUngs." 



UtUe good ifwiU do her. FU keep her tiiere until 
she is grey, before I'll let her i 
Poor.'^ 
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^'It's a wonder! Tye been thinkiiig of it ever 
since you told me he was coining." 

"Well, out with it, can't youf * snapped Bir- 
kenhead, who detested mystery. 

"And rather had for Mr. Poor." continued 
Billinffs, foUowin^ up the train of tnought which 
the letter had set in motion. 
**Come. cornel what is it?" 
Why, Mr. Birkenhead, don't you see that Zale 
would make him a good wife?'* 

"Make that rascal, Poor, a good wife!" ex- 
claimed Birkenhead, white with rage. 
** Ko, no, not that one," Billings hastened to 
*^hnt Wallrudden," 



of his 



'0 — hi" ejaculated Birkenhead, lumping out 
seat, and ordering a mutton-chop for 

dinner. 



Billings had said enough, so she left Birkenhead 
to his meditations, and went up to tell Zale of 
her new destiny. 

"Who?" asked Zale, in surprise. 
" Young Mr. Wallrudden." ♦ 
"Wallfudden! suchanUme!" 
And Zale burst into such a hearty laugh, that 
Billings was more than half inclined to be angry. 



" Yon' 11 not feel so merry when he is your hus- 
band/' said she. ^ <i 

"Wallrudden for a husband !" exclaimed Zale, 
not in the least fHghtened. " Why, Billings, just 
the name would be sufBoient grounds for di- 
vorce." 

Then foUowed another peal of laughter more 
boisterous, if possible, than the first, and Billings 
left the room m high dudgeon, muttering venge- 
anoe on Zale, and that young man by the name 
of Poor. 

Poor Alec-*or Alec Poor! the chance for a 
hand into the Birkenhead coffers looked decidedly 
slim, to say the least.. 

The day fallowing the receipt of the letter, 
Birkenfa^ and Billmgs were both startled by the 
opening of the front-door, and the appearance of 
a stranger in the room. 

"Thaf she," whispered Billings— " thafs Wall- 
rudden. Just like his father, for all the world.". 

Birkenhead was also very sure that he saw a 
resemblance, and he advanced, with outstretched 
hands, to meet the newcomer. - 

" Mr. Wallrudden, I presume?*' 

" Circumstances compel me to answer to that 
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name for the present/' was the unexpected re- 
ply ; ** bat father and mjself hare decided to drop 
the stranffe cognomen at no distant day. It is 
repulsire In the extreme^ and why an/ one was 
eTOi' named WaUmdden is one of the mysteries 
that even old Time cannot solve. You got the 
letter, Mr. Birkenhead?" 

** Yes, sir/' replied Birkenhead, glad to escape 
the ordeal of replying to the first part of young 
WaUmdden' s speech. '^It came to hand yester- 
dar." 

'^'Only yesterday? How strange! But the 
mails are so uncertain. Don't you think so, 
madamet" 

This to Billings ; and the good soul blushed to 
the reiT roots of her auburn air, and wished to 
the land that she were young again. 

''Extremely uncertain/' she stammered; and 
then rather awkwardly made her way out of the 
room. 

" If Zale don't take to that man. she's awfbl 
hard to suit," muttered the good oousekeeper. 
'Til hare her risht down tlwre, for there's no- 
thing like taking ^me by the forelock." 

Zale was thinking of Alec when Billings burst 
into the room, ana she was not particularly well 
pleased with the intrusion. 

"He's come, Zale." ' 

"He? Who is he?" 

" I should think you would ask !" exclaimed 
the discomfited Billings. "Why, Mr. Wallmdden, 
to be suae!" ^ 

"Oh I Wallruflden, eh? Well, what sort of a 
chap is he, Billings?" 

"^ale Birkenhead " 

" There, Billings. I'U take it back. You know 
what I meant, u ne handsome ?" 

" The finest-looking man Tvq seen this many a 
dar." 

" I'm glad of it, poor man, said Zale. "With 
such a horrid name, he deserves some recom- 
pense." 

" Wallmdden is not so bad. He is rich, too." 
"Better yet, BiUings." 

" Well you may say it, Zale. But, come ; he 
is waiting. 

"No, thank you, BiUings." 

BiUings stared. She did more ; she grew red 
in the Csoe, and that was a bad omen. ^ 

" You won't see him, then ?" 

" Thank you all the same, BilUngs, but I guess 
I don't care about it." I 

"Well, you tpill see him, Zale Birkenhead, if I ' 
have to brmg him here !" | 

Zale laughed provokingly. 

"I haroQy tlunk he wul care to come here. 
Billings. If be should, you know there is a lock 
on the inside as weU as outside." | 

" You wouldn't dare, Zale — you wouldn't 
dare!" • « i 

"Do not disappoint yourself, BiUings," cau- ; 
tinned Zale. takinjy; a key iVom her drawer. 

" Tben, Zale Birkenhead^ we will breat down 
the door, for I am detemuned that you shall see 
Mr. Wallmdden." 

"'And the prison-doors shall open ' " sang 

Zale, whUe Billings sailed out of the room, lock- 
ing the door with a sharper click than usual. 

The above conversation was reported verbaiim i 
to Birkenhead, causing that worthy gentleman to 
make a host of threats, some wise, t>ut more of \ 
them foolish. Wallmdden chanced to overhear it, ' 
am"*, after Birkenhead subsided, proposed a plan i 
of liisown. . I 

' I am going away in the morning," said he. 
"EiUings wiU inform Miss Birkenhead, and her 
door must be aooidentally left i^ar. Of course. 
Miss Birkenhead ^U take advantage of so good 
an opportunity to communicate with that — that — 
Mr. Poor; bnt I wUl take the mpoiuObUity of 



anr letter from reaching that gentle- 
man, for I^shaU not be far away." 

"Capital!" exclaimed Birkenhead. And BUI- 
ings echoed the praise. 

The plan worked ci4>itaUy, too. Zale was drawn 
into the snare. So soon as she saw that BiUinn 
had forgotten to lock the door, she hastened to 
make use of the time. Penning a short note to 
Alec, she donned her hat and shawl, and sUpped 
noiselessly out of the room, down the stairs, and 
out of the house by an un&^quented door. 

She bad not taken a dozen steps, when young 
Wallmdden appeared in the path before her. 
Zale screamed, and turned to flee; but he au- 
daciously put his arm .around her waist, and held 
her; and when she lifted up her blushing and in- 
dignant face, seeking an explanation, he stooped 
and kissed her. 

Zale screamed louder than ever, and strag- 
gled desperately, whUe behind the bUnds of a 
window Just alx>ve her were two persons acting 
more Uke crazy people than the sedate Billinga 
and the misei^ Birkenhead. Thev lauded, and 
shouted, and danced, and declarea it "capital;" 
and when they saw WaUmdden bringing Zale 
back to the house, they repeated ^eir strange 
antics, and snapped their fingers at an imaginary 
Alec Poor, waiting and hoping. 

Wallmdden' s audacity seemed for a time to be 
productiye of no good^ for Zalepositively refused 
to leave her room again whUe Wallmdden was in 
the house. She did not adhere to her determina- 
tion, however, for the very next time that BilUngs 
neglected to lock the door — BiUings had grown 
very forgetful — she ventured out ag^. Wtdl- 
mdden was on hand to welcome her, and ignoring 
the existence of such a personage as Mr. Alec 
Poor, he made love to her m a staraing way. 

The same scene was enacted almost dafly after 
this, for Zale rather enjoyed this love-making. 
It was so charmingly original to be taken by 
storm. Not that she bad forgotten poor Alec, but. 
you know, he couldn't expect her to forego all 
pleasures. 
" It win be a match/' said BUlings. 
"And he hasn't said a word about the rents/' 
said Birkenhead. 
" Nor Zale about that Poor." 
" She'd better not. I knew I could cure her." 
" Poor man 1" sighed BiUings, for there was a 
soft spot in her heart. She hadn't forgotten 
another man who came so very near chan^g her 
name to— well, it wasn't Poor. 

Birkenhead paid no attention to her sympathetic 
mood, for he was reckoning, for the hundredth 
time, the expense of WaUmdden' s visit, and the 
loss, should that gentleman faU to unite his des- 
tiny with the BirKenheads. The sum total was 
fearful — absolutely appaUing, and the old gentle- 
man trembled at the dread uncertainty. 

But he was borrowing trouble ; fbr, that same 
evening, Wallmdden made a formal demand for 
Zale. 

Birkenhead was so elated, that he showed the 
predominant trait of his character, selfishness, by 
consenting at once, without so much as a thought 
of the injustice he was doing to Zale's first love, 
poor Alec Poor. He was not so sure of Zale, 
nowerer. ^ 

"Wiiat does the -girl say?" he asked, with an 
attempt at indifierence. 

" Zale is here." said Wallmdden. " She shaU 
speak for herselr." 

"Well, out with it!" commanded Birkenhead, 
withont looking up. 

Zale, thus adgured, replied, quite demurely 

"If you are willing, I guess I'U not object." 

" Then, you have forgotten that Poor.''^ 

" Oh, no. father; but PU not wait" 

"Sensihle at last»" mattered the old 
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"You might hare waited until doomsday, and 
then lost lum." 

Birkenhead was no laggard. Anything in hand 
be always pushed to the utmost, and this wed- 
ding he was determined should not be delayed. 
Ana the young people offered no objections ; so 
the wedding was set for the first day of the fol- 
lowing month. 

Time passed swiftly. For once Birkenhead 
opened his nurse-strings. He could afford it — 
such a rich son-in-law, you know. Ouests 
crowded the old house, serrants trotting here and 
there to wait upon them. Zale was attired mag- 
nificently. Even Mr. Birkenhead rentured a new 
coat for the occasion, and Billings brought to 
light an old white satin, which she had kept hid 
away erer since that time when she came so very 
near being Mrs. Somebody that was not Billings. 

Ereryihing passed off jpleasantly. Birkenhead 
was again in ecstacies. He realised that Zale was 
being married to Wallrudden, and the great 
weight thereby lifted from his mind made him 
giddy — top-heavy. 

''Capital! capital!'' he exclaimed, giving the 
minist^ir scarcely time to tie the knot securelv. 
"Capital! capital! Wallrudden, I congratulate 
you on the happy termination of— of 

" I beg your pardon, Mr. Birkenhead," inter- 
rupted me happy bridc^^room, '*but you are 
laboring under a great mistake. My name is not 
WaUradden." 

Not WaUrudden ! What the dickens is it ?" 

"Alec Poor." 

" Eighty-one meals, twenty-siz nights' lodging, 
and n<H a cent to your name." sighed Birkenhead, 
" to say noUiing of the wedoing expenses. Wall- 
rudden be cur^, and " 

"A blessing for Alec," whispered Zale. 

He never got it, but he did get his hands into 
the BiikenheSd coffers. 



The Value of Work* 

There is a Polish lady, the Countess of K , 

living in Paris. She wears a very singular brooch 
or breastpin. EncircM by twenty precious stones, 
on tbe ground of a dark-blue stone, and covered 
br glass in front, is— what do you suppose? A 
poitodt? No. A lock of hair? No. What, then? 
Juai/our common pim, bent together like a star ! 
Why does she wear such a singuUr things as this? 
Her husband, a Polish nobleman, was put m prison 
because he was thought to be a secret enemv of 
the Government. He was put into a dark^ deep 
dungeon, far down under the ground. He had 
no fight. He could not tell when it was day, or 
when it was night. He had no one to speak to ; 
for no one was allowed to go near him but the 
keeper of the prison, and hs was not allowed to 
speak to him. He had nothing to do. Davs and 
weeks and months passed ; and he was still in his 
dungeon. He was not brought to trial. Poor man ! 
flow miserable he was! He thought he would 
lose his mind. He felt his reason beginning to 
give way. Oh, if he only had something to do ! 

Feeling over his coat one day, he found four 
pins. And he wept for joy. But you say, Fovr 
pins/ And what vse w€re tluyf Why, he just 
took them from his coat, and threw them on the 
floor of his dungeon ; and then he got down on 
his hands and knees, and felt all over the floor till 
he found them. And as fast as he found them, he 
threw them on the floor again. And could you 
have gone into his dungeon, you would have found 
him on his hands and knees, groping ia tht dark- 
nm for Mt four pins / It was all his work. And 
when, after six years' imprisonment, he was 
brought out and allowed to go home, they found 
him groping in the dark for his pins. And he 
woold not go without taking his four pins with 



him. Thev were his best friends, because ther 
bad given him something to do. And his wife haa 
them made up into a breastpin, which she valued 
more than gold. They had saved her husband'a 
life! 

Bow Bffffs are Batched* 

People have an idea that the hen sits on the 
eggs for a certain time, and when the time cornea 
for hatching, the chick bursts forth. There never 
was a greater mistake. The chick, until liberated 
from tne shell by outside aid, is as incapable of 
motion as if it formed a solid with the egg, which 
it nearly does. You might as well enclose a man 
in an iron boiler, and tell him to get out of the 
shell without hel|^. The chick grows on the inside 
of the shell, until at last the excrescence on the 
point of the beak of tbe bird presses against the 
inside of the shell, and bursts up a very small 
scale. Of course, when it does this, it, at the 
time, "breaks in that spot," the inside skin of 
the egg. This admits the air j in a short time it 
breathes and gets strength to orv loudly. The 
hen then sets to work to liberate it; she brings it 
forward under the feathers of the crop, and, sup. 
porting it between the breast-bone and the nest, 
begins the work of setting it free. She hitches 
the j>oint of her beak into the hole formed by the 
raising of the scale b)r the chick's beak, and 
breaks away the egg^kin or shell all around the 
greatest diameter of the egg. The joint efforts of 
me hen without and the chick within then libe- 
rate the prisoner, and he struggles into existence, 
and gets dry under the feathers and the natural 
heat of the hen. All female birds, which set on 
their eggs to hatch them, have the hook in the 
beak strongly developed. Even the broad-billed 
duck and goose have those books specially de- 
veloped, and with them they liberate tbeir young. 
In Australia, where everything seems to be by 
contraries, it is the cock of the bush-turkey that 
hatches the eggs, and not the hen. li would be 
interesting to know whether the hook of the beak 
is better adi4>ted for their service in the male 
bird than in the female. The hook on the beak 
of the ordinary cock of the common fowl is ooite 
different frt)m that of the hen— it b adapteo for 
wounding in fighting, but not for hatcning of 



Chilean Oostnmes. 

The progress of the French fashions has in a 
manner banished from the world the old natioaal 
and characteristic costumes bv which the several 
nations were so distinctly maried. If there were 
always grace in these creations of Parisian mo- 
distes, it would be well; but ladies themselves all 
a^^ree that the fashions of three years ago are hor- 
rid, to say the very least. The fashions, as we 
meet them in South America, especiallv in the in- 
terior towns, are of this stam^discarded Freneh 
fashions, and poor, at that. In church, however, 
the old Spanish dress prevails, and if the reboso 
gives to our eye somewhat too much of a mufltod 
look, vet the whole effect is graceful, ladylike aad 
dignined. It marked the national tvpe, and they 
do well to retain it in church, wnere. indeed, 
French bonnets and dresses are regarded as a sort 
of sacrilege. 

The long trailing dresses, however, and the 
manner in which the rebozo cramps the arms, are 
terrible enemies in case of danger. Ladies are 
fettered in all their limbs, and when occasion re- 
quires the quick use of arms or legs, the poor 
victims are unable to extricate themselves, and 
contribute to their own ruin. In that terrible 
church conflagration, some years Bince, this dress 
was the cause of the great loss of life. Caught by 
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others treading on their skirts, and unable to use 
their hands easily, those in front fell, and others 
fell over them, so that a living moss barricaded 
the doors, keeping in those behind, to meet their 
dreadful fate. The latest papers speak of a 
shock of eartbouake, in which ladies, rushing 
from the ohurcnes on Annunciation Day, were 
crushed down, for the same reason, many limbs 
being broken. 

The men, as will be seen in the illustration, 
cover ;11 with the r.nivors;;^ pcncLu, c square 



cloth, made rain-proof, with a slit in the middle, 
through which the head passes, and t!'.c poncho 
droops gracefully around. This garment was al- 
most universal in the world ip the olden time, and 
is the ancestor of the cope and chasuble of the 
Greek and Latin priesthood. The former is called, 
in haim.pluviaUf or rain-cloak ; and the chasuble 
of the Greeks is a real poncho in shape, but so 
long, that, when the priest lowers his hands to his 
sides, hii attendants have to raise the chasuble 
to enable him to e?:tricate them. 
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miie's Jewels. 

CHAPTER I. 

LiLLiB DoRSETT was a frail, delicate-lookhig lit- 
tle ihinff, with pale face, blue eyes, and soft brown 
hair, which, in the sunlight, looked as though it 
was shaded with gold. 

She was an only child, and had, therefore, from 
her birth, been the idol of her parents' heart, pet- 
ted, caressed, and shielded with the greatest care 
from the keen winds and rough storms of life. 

Tears had flown by ; but care and sorrow were 
as yet utter strangers to her young heart. She 
was now nineteen, and engaged to one who was 
in every wav worthy of her love. 

Harry Price was a noble, generous-hearted fel- 
low, of the highest moral character, and a most- 
successful young merchant. There being nothing ' 
to prevent a speedy union, and he most anxious it 
should take place on his twenty-fifth birthday, 
that time was fixed, giving her only two or three 
months to make the necessary preparations. 

The day arrived, and LilJie looked more lovely 
thfto ever as the blushing bride, Harry was justly 



proud of her, although he was certainly a hand- 
some fellow — handsome in e?ery sen»e of the 
word. Every one acknowledged they were a 
charming couple, and in looks, at least, well 
suited to each other—she slight and fragile, be 
the very picture of health ana manliness. 

Never did a young couple begin life with better 
and brighter prospects, never gid Fortune lavish 
her smiles more freely than she did upon them. 

The first three years passed like a dream of 
perfect bliss— ^ot even a cloud had hovered near 
to mar their nappioess ; but, alas I the hour of 
trial came — Fortune frowned. 

Lillie noticed a change had come over Harry ; 
he was either ill or unhappy, and she begged him 
to tell her the cause ; but ne assured her he was 
r-iiectly well, and laughed at all her fears. He 
tried to appear more like himself, but Lillie could 
not be deceived — she saw the cloud which now 
constantly hung over his usually happy face, the 
vain attempts at merriment. 

She wondered what could be the reason ; then 
she thought he had ceased to love her, that he had 
grown weary of her, bad perbapa seen some ooe 
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he oould love better. No sooner had the thoa^t 
taken possession of her mind, than eyerythinff 
seemed to convince her of the fact, and she pined 
awaj until she was a perfect shadow ; but at last 
the crisis came. 

One daj Harry returned home earlier than usual ; 
he was rery pale, and evidentlj deeplj agitated. 
LiUie was quite startled at his strange look, and 
entreated hun to tell her what had happened ; but 
he seemed oyerpowered. He sank Into a chair, 
and then clasped her to his heart. Lillie returned 
the fond caress, and whispered lovinff words in 
his ear: but instead of consoling nimi they 
seemed to add to his woe, for he groaned aloud as 
though in agony. 

"HarrVj what is the matter? Don't you lore 
meV* Lilhe whispered, softly. 

" Lore YOU, my precious one — more than life , 
itself. It IS for your sake, darling, that I mourn/' 
and be pressed her still closer to nim. 

«But what has happened, Harrvt me— 
tell your own Lillie she implored. 

Harry looked sadly at her, and said : 

**My poor little Lillie, how ean you bear itt 
How can I ever tell you f and he hid his face 
upon her breast. 

Sha bent her bead, and whispered gently in bis 
ear: 

** Harry ! I can bear anything but the loss of 
your love." 

" Bless you for those words, mv sweet wife— 
ikat you can never lose ; and if God will but grant 
me health, darling, you shall never feel the loss 
of that wealth it bas.been His will to deprive us 
of. Oh, Lillie ! I am ruined— I have lost every- 
thing." and again he bent his head. 

" «o, Harry, not everything." She raised his 
head gently, and gazing fondly in his face, con- 
tinned : "Not everything— you have not lost my 
love. Will not that cheer you. deart" 

*< Tes, dearest one ; but it is not for myself I 
oare. I am strong, and well able to battle with the 
hardships of life. But that you, my birdicL should 
ever know this change, is worse than death to 
me. 

* * Oh, Harry ! I can be happv anywhere with you. 
I do love you so muchl" ana she laid her sunny 
head upon his breast, and nestled closer to him. 
She seemed a mere child in his arms. 

He kissed her fondly, and murmured, in a low, 
faltering voice : 

" May God bless you, my own darling 1" 

Harry sighed a^he looked at that girlish face, 
and fdft how little she realized the great change 
that had taken place. It was too true: he was. as 
he had said, a ruined man. He had lost all ; but 
he had fidled honorably, and paid his debts to the 
last penny. 

We say lost alLbut there was still a small sum in 
Lillie' s name. What was it? A mere nothing; 
besides, Harry intended it should remain in her 
name, and for her especial use. 

During the evening Lillie, who had been for 
some time silent, looked up into his sad face, and 
said, at the same time takine one of his hands in 
both of hers, and patting U in a caressing man- 
ner : 

"Harry, dear, don't worry. Come tell me all 
about it, and what you purpose doing. Of course 
we must give up this large housls ; but, there, do 
not sigh— we can be happy in a smaller one." 

" Lfllie, you are indeed a treasure !" 

He then told her that he wished to see her 
father before be made up his mind ; but he had 
had a splendid offer to ffo out West, and if he was 
as successful as he had every reason to believe he 
would be, he might return in a year or two a rich 



When shall we got" _ 
"Wei" repeated Jianry. "Why, you do not 



suppose I would let my little lillie be exposed to 
all the hardships? No, darling; I thought of 
leaving you in the care of your parents until my 
return.''^ 

"No; wherever you «), I must go too: but 
g>uld not you get sometmng to do in New York, 

"7am afraid not— at least, not anything where ' 
the salary would be laree enough. There is a 
vacancy in the bank, whteh I feel pretty sure my 
uncle would give me : but the salary is only from 
twelve to fifteen hundred a year." 

" And would not that be enough, Harry?" 

"Why, pet, it would not more than pay the 
rent of a reasonable-sized house." 

" I think it would be better than your going 
away ; but, as you say, we had better see praa 
and mamma before w*e decide;" and Lillie lud 
her head upon his knee, and was so quiet^ Harry 
thought she must have fallen asleep. 

OHAPTIB n. 

Thb next day fhey both started to go and see 
her parents, and before long Lillie was wr^ped 
in her mother's fond embrace. 

Mr. Dorsett and Harrvwent to the library, leav- 
ing Lillie and her motner alone, to have a auiet 
taUc ; but they soon returned, wishing for Mrs. 
Dorsetf s opinion, and after a lon^ diBcuasioB. 
Lillie promised, ir he still wished m six weeks' 
time to go, she would remain contentedly at 
home. 

It was arranged for her father and mother to 
come the next day, when she and Lillie could 
together select anything they would wish to keep; 
she was then to return home with them, and tae 
furniture was to be sold at auction. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dorsett were not reaUy verr 
wealthy people ; in fact, they had lavished so much 
upon thnr only child, that now, as Mr. Dorsett — 
wnose health nad ffiven way— had retired from 
business, they could not render their son-in-law 
any assistance except offering them ahome, whioh 
was gladly accepted for a short time. 

Mr. Price's failure was now pretty generaOy 
known, and manv remarks made, some about hu 
childisn wife, lliey wondered what he would do 
now with that helpless little doll beauty— a nice 
one to battle with hardships ! but Lillie was un- 
conscious of these speeches; not that it would 
have troubled her much, even had she heard them, 
and as for Harry, he loved her too fondly to oara 
how he worked or struggled for her happiness. 

He was certainly puzzted at Lillie' s strange con- 
duct—at her calmness. She did not seem like 
his little Lillie of old ; a chanse had come over 
her, and yet he hardly knew now. She always 
greeted hun with a cheerful smile, she was ready 
every evening to take her accustomed seat upon 
his knee, she wound her pretty arms around hia 
neck, kissed him as usual, laid her cheek against 
his. and called him her darline Harry. 

And yet he felt she had changed. One thing, 
she always seemed busy, and yet when he askM 
what she had been doing during the day, he never 
got any satisfactory answer ; still, he could not be, 
angry with his little birdie. 

Thus a month had passed away, when one 
evening Harry, returning home ra^er later than 
usual, was surprised by Mrs. Dorsett telling him 
that, "Lillie was not home." 

" Not home ! Why, where is she?" 

"Not very far," replied her mother, smiling; 
" but I wish you would go for her, Harry. Sne 
left word for you to go if she was not at home." 

"Where is she r 

" Have you noticed a very pretty little cottage 
on the next block?" 
"Yes; 1 see it is let" 
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"Wen, Btrange to ■ar, it his been tiitwii bj a 
Tvy dear friend of lame's, so jou 'had better 
prepare to spend the erenine there/' 

Harrj started off, hoping Lillie would be ready 
to aecompany hux^ home, for he felt rather 
Km-qdrited. When he arrired at the house he 
^anced up at the well-lighted windows, and conld 
not he^ wishing it befoneed to him. *' What a 
pretty, coiy little place I" he thought 

"Ah, LiUie! I sbonld be far happier in a little 
cottage like this with you, than roaming away 
without you, darling," and he sighed as he 
thought of it 

At this moment the door opened, and his own 
beautiful Lillie stood before nim. She took his 
hand and led him into the pretty little parlor, 
where a bright lire was blasiDg, making the room 
warm and bright. 

Then, before he had time eyen to glance round 
the room, she threw her arms around his neck 
and gave him the usual kiss. 

He was somewhat surprised, and said : 

** Why, Lillie, what will people think of you V* 

** Don't be bashful, Harry. There is no one in 
the room besides ourselTet. Oome, sit down and 
makeyoqrself at home." 

** Well, I declare, you seem to be at home," he 
said, amilin^j^ 

'*Te8, so I am," she replied, e 

"Where is your fHend, the owner of this per- 
fect little bijou of a cottage f 

"Hare patience, and i will introduce you to 
her; but, do yon really like this house so much, 
HaiTT?" - 

"Tes, I hare admired it erery mominff as I 
passed, and wished I conld afford tol>uy it, ' and 
ne sighed. 

"On, nerer mind, dear Harry; you will go 
away in about two weeks, and then, when you 
come back rich, we will buy just such a little 
house." 

Harry did not answer, but he thought she talked 
rery coolly about his going away. 

lallie. who was standing by his side, saw the 
ehauffe 'in his face. She smoothed his hair back, 
and iten stooped and pressed her lips to his 
brow. "Come, don't be sad, dear Harry. Ah! 
there is the supper-bell, and do you know, my dar- 
hnff, we ate going to hare tea all alone t for I am 
to keep house this erening for my friend." 

" WelL Lillie, fiu seem to hare enough oonfi- 
dence. My pet is coming out in a new character I" 

" Why, Harry^ when I tell you who it is, you 
will not wonder. Why, I lore her rery much, 
and have known her erer since I can remember.'' 

" Oh ! I can guess who it is, then. It is your 
cousin Grace." 

"Now, Harry, how did you guess t But nerer 
mind, I am hungry— I hare been busy all day— so 
come." 

She led the way into the dininjz-room. where the 
table was prepared for tea. The cold day had 
{^yen Harry an appetite, too, so they both did 
justice to the meal, vihioh had eyidently been pre- 
pared with the greatest care. 

"What a delightful little roomt I declare. 
Lillie, if your cousin had consulted me, she could 
not haye furnished it more to my taste I" 

"Well, Harry, you may admire this house as 
much as you please, and loye the owner of it, too, 
and yet I promise I will not be jealous." 

"You Iktle witch, vou know, I should neyer 
loTC any one but you ! What makes my darlinsr 
look so brizht ana mischieyous this eyeniuff ? I 
do not thii& you oyer looked better. That blue 
merino drees is yery becominff. By-the-by, I 
think I haye neyer seen you in li before." 

should think not, for it is the first time I 
haye oyer worn it. tthought I might haye a new 



dress in honor of the day— do you remember what 

it is?" 

" I think so. It is three years ago to-day since 
you became my oWn " 

" And twenty-eight years ago to-day since my 
Harry was bom. I ought to haye made you a 
birthdar-present. Well, this is all I can giye you 
to-day, Harnr," and she handed him some papers. 

He opened «h6m and read them carefully. 



" Lillie, dearest, wiNBt does this mean t" 

"Only a birthday-giH for the best of hus- 
bands,'^ LilHe's yoice faltmd, and she laid her 
head upon his breast 

Harry caught her in his arraa. Be tried to 
speak ; but the strong man wept teava of joy. 

Lillie kissed him a^n and again, and pvtied his 
cheek affectionately. When he was calmer, ihe 
whispered, softly : 

" Harry, you need not so away now. Say you 
will not leaye your Lillie l" 

" Leaye you, my precious one! Kerer, darling! 
Nothing but death snail part us !" 

For a long time they sat silent, both too 
for words ; then Harry asked her to explain 
mystery. 

It was simplj^this : She felt he must not leaye 
her— she could not let him go. And as she knew 
if he studied himself, he would rather liye in a 
cottage than soam away fr^m her. she determined 
it should be so. She had heard nlm admire this 
one, and as it was for sale, she made up her mind 
to buy it As we haye abeady mentioned, Lillie 
had money in her own ri^t, out not enough to 
buy the house and furnish it Still, nothing 
daunted, she determined to sell her jewels. They 
were yery costly, and had been uniyersally aa- 
mired. She felt little doubt but that she could 
find a purchaser for them, and she was right. She 
soon sold them all, though, it must be confessed, 
at a sacrifice. ^ 

The next thing she did was to confide her se- 
cret to his uncle, and ask him to keep the yacsocy 
in the bank for him; then she had the house 
cleaned, bought new but plain furniture, and went 
to work to make suitable dresses for her altered 
position in society. She had managed to haye ail 
ready for his birthday— the readers know the 
happy result. 

When Harry awoke the next morning, he was 
surprised to find that Lillie had already gone down. 
He at once arose and soon followed ; but she was 
not in the parlor or in the dining-room. Rather 
puzzled, he descended to the kitchen, where be 
was still more surprised to find his fair Lillie. 
There she stood, as lorely as oyer, but instead of 
being attired in her elbgant cashmere robe, she* 
wore a pretty, neat calico. 

He watched her in silence. She was just mak<- 
iog the tea : then she stooped and opened the oyen- 
door to look at the biscuits. 

" They are baking yery nicely, Mary. Do not 
forget to watch them — I am going up now to call 
Mr. Price." 

She turned toward the door. Harry caught her 
in his arms, and carried her, a willing captive, up 
to the dining-room. 

"Lillie. darlintf, you are too good! But why 
are you up so eany, and in this dress, too f ' 

"Because I am tired of being idle, and now I 
haye made up my mind fb be a useftil and indus- 
trious little wife. Don't you love me in calico 
just as well, Harry V* 

"I loye you more and more each day, pet; but 
I am so afraid you will overtax your strength." 

" You need not fear. I never leH so welfbefore 
in all my life. . And, remember, sir, you must get 
up earner, for I want you to help me keep my 
garden in order. What do you say to thatr* 
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''Anything to ple«M mj. precioiui one I Oh, 
Lillie ! yoo are inaeed an aDgel 

While they were at breakfast a letter came from 
his nncle, offering him a position. He was over- 
foyed, for, as they would not have t^y rent to pay, 
the salary would be auite lar^ enough— b esfdfi; 
anything was better than leaving her, the treasure 
of his heart 

^ Months hare passed, but no cloud has marred 
their perfect happiness. 

LiUie is no longer the delicate litVe creatnr^ 
but plump and round and prettier than ever. 

Harry grows fonder of her every dav, and seems 
unable to show his gratitude enough. But she 
kisses him, and says that she only parted with a 
few valueless jewels so as to retain a eem worth 
all the world to her ; for what would life be with- 
out him, or without his love t 



Dead or Alive? 

Thti office of Eugene Tremouille was upon the 
first floor. It bore the siffo, in silt letters, ** Eu- 
gene Trediouille, Medecin/' and below, in smaller 
type, the words, " Inspecteur des Horts." 

On a certain summet^s day there stood before 
this door, tiiaidly perusing these b^oned words, 
a young girl dad vn the peasant costume of Nor- 
mandy. 

Aftvsr some moments of rilent hesitatioiL the 
girl kaoeked. There was no answer^ nor did her 
second and louder summons meet with anv re- 
spoDBQ. After a little more deUy she slowly, 
open* d the door and entered. 

A* the door turned upon its hinges it rang a 
be)' JD an adjoining room, and then Ihe entrance 
closed itself. Kever before had Jeanne Ardoise 
heard bells that rung without hands, and seen 
doors that shut without human agency. 

EvBry moment she half expected to see some 
spe<^a:al form issue from the closed inner room. 
Jdl seemed enchantment about her. Shejpaused 
lust within the threshold, fearful of crushmg the 
lovely flowers that, to her untutored eyes, seemed 
strewn upon instead of woven into the carpet 
The bronze bust ef Hahneman upon its bracket 
was to her the awful head of some decapitated 
dant. The statuettes she regarded as little white 
fairies, waiting, with wide Opened eyes, to see 
them take fldght through the open window. 

80 she stood, gazing and wondering, tttl an 
hour had passed. Then the fatigue of her long 
walk, and the faintness of hunger— for she had 
breakfasted only on a roll, and had trudged ftt)m 
far out in the suburbs that morning— coBabined to 
overpower her strength. 

Tint she should sit dowi* on one of those mag- 
nificent chairs of green and black was DOt to be 
conceived, nor yet on that lounge, the name and 
use of woich were great mysteries to her. In 
f^ont of the lounge, nowever, was a long rug of 
daricer tint and poorer color and plainer design 
than the carpet, and on that she fixed her wisttul 
eyes. 

After much indecision, she finally ventured to 
tiptoe across tiie room and timidly seat herself 
upon this mat. Once in a position of bodily ease, 
her eyelids grew heavy, her head drooped lan- 
guidly back upon the lounge, her pretty feet, in 
Sieir coarse wooden shoes, lay all unheeded upon 
the crimson roses of the %arpet. J eanne slept. 

This was the picture that met Monsieur Trem- 
ouille as he entered his officcL after his morning 
round of professional calls. The sharp tinkle of 
the bell failed to arouse the sleeper. She onlv 
sighed heavily, and turned her head upon its rest- 
ing-place. Hie action loosened her hair, and the 
long dark coil slowly unwound its length and fell 
£ar bebw her waist 



"Upon my wordl" was the first muttered ex- 
clamation of the popular physician as he thus 
saw his consulting-room turned into a dormitory 
for a peasant-flirL 

Even as he ftumed the words a deeper thought 
seemed to strike him. The ftewn upon his brow 
and the sneer upon his lip gave place first to an 
expression of astonishment, then of alarm. 

Be had taken off his hat when he entered, and 
stiU holding it in his hand, he stole gently across the 
apartment until he stood looking down upon the 
countenance of the intruder. 

It was a young, innocent, add withal beantifbl 
face he saw; but it seemed to give him no pleas- 
ure. On the contrary, his brow grew darker mo- 
ment by moment, and in his blue eyes came a 
mingled look of aversion and resolution. 

"Again," he muUered, bitterlv. 

After a while he stole softly into the inner room, 
and shut himself in. His visitor could not leave 
without ringing the bell, and, meantimo, he oonU 
gain time for thought 

He sat himself down by the window, in his easy- 
chair. Before him spread the busy panorama of 
city Ufe. His eyes saw the moving figures, his 
ears caught in all the din and babble of the street; 
but neither sights or sounds made any inqireatioo 
upon hinl. 

He was living in the past He jtm no longer 
in Paris. He was back in the sunny vues 
of Normandy. For all the hold the present 
had upon him— for all the use he had of his 
senses, he might as w'ell have been a dead 
man. He sat with his elbows resting on the tables 
his chin on his hands, and his unsettBg eyes star- 
ing straight and steadily into the busy street It 
was full two hours before he moved. He sprang 
to his feet then with an inaudible curse. 

Suppose Jeanne had gone I He had been so 
deep m thought, the belTmi 
ticed. 

" Fool that I was, not to lock the door!" mut- 
tered the doctor. 

He entered the outer room quickly, and witii 
some noise. 

The girl lay just where she had lain when he last 
saw her. Apparently she had not moved ever so 
slightly in her deep slpmber. ' To see her face he 
baa to walk around her sleeping figure, and as he 
passed around he regarded her with a sidelong 
glance of disgust and aversion. 

When his eyes once more resM on her face he 
was struck with its whiteness and rigidity. 

''Oood heavenqP' he whispereo, hurriedly. 
"If she should be dead!" 

His voice had a tone of alarm in it 

"Oh, if she should be dead!" he said again, 
and now he spoke like one who hopes, and yet, 
fears to hope so much. 

He ran to a drawer, and pulled out a little mag- 
nifying mirror, and, hastening back to the girL he 
knelt on one knee beside her, and held the glass 
before her lips. He drew it away. ITot th4 fiitU- 
egt trace of vapor dimmed the gUut I ' 

His eves brifditened. His breath came thick 
and fast Hlslieart beat loudly. He hated to 
touch the woman : but after a moment of irreso- 
lution, he put his bands upon the wrist and about 
the heart There was no motion, no warmth 1 
His own hands trembled so, he could hardly do the 
work. He rose to his feet. A bright look of ex- 
ultation flashed over his face. He drew two or 
three lone breaths, like a man throwing off ' a 
heavy load. 

" She U dead 1" 4ie whispered. " I am sure she 
is dead!" 

Again he held up the glass to the lips, as un- 
successfully as before. 
" Yes, she is gone— at last !" 5 
Her living or dying was of somuch moment to 
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bim that be stiU distnisted his own medical opin- 
ion. He continued to gaze npon the prostrate 
form witb a cnrionsly blended expression of liope 
and fear, of joj and doubt. 

Another test suddenly occurred to him. He 
eonld not utterly repress the arersion he felt to 
touching the inanimate body ; but be overcame it 
enough to again take the glri's band in his o?m. 
It was cold, stiff and white. 

Stooping down to a loTel where he could hold 
the hand ^tween his eyes and the light from the 
window, he sought anotner proof of death. If the 
blood still ran m the yeins, and the hand looked 
rosy asainst the liffht, then there was life latent in 
the body. If tiie nand was opaque, if the blood 
had receded from the fingers, then it was the 
hand of a corj^se. 

The physician held his breath as hh slowly 
raised tne rigid arm, and a mist seemed to blur hu 
fision for one instant. It cleared away. 

Ther4 wot a pink flush to ths very flng«r4ipi f 

The perspiration started out in great beads on 
Us white forehead while he continued to stare in 
horror at this silent witness. Then he let go his 
bold upon the pulseless wrist, and the heavy arm 
fell back upon tne body. 

A deep groan broke from his white lips. He 
rose to bis feet, and, standing a little way from 
the motionless ngure, continued to watch it in- 
ttotlr. The dismay faded out of his face, and a 
pondering expression stole over it. 

After some moments spent in reflection, he ap- 
petred to oome to a decision. He went to the 
teeming bookcase, put his fingers in the orna- 
mental woodwork, and drew out a key. With 
this he unlocked the case-doors, and, opening 
them, revealed, instead of volumes, an array ol 
neatlv arranged drun. He took down a large bot- 
tle fuled witn a colorless liquid. He opened a 
drawer in the lower part of the case, and to^ out 
a large sponge. 

At this moment he gl<tnced at the hall entrance, 
iod, mutteiioff a curse upon his own stupidity, he 
let down the l>ot(le and sponge, and locked the 
OQtside door. 

As he was about to saturate the sponge with the 
Uqoid, he paused, struck by a sudden thought, 
and Quickly replaced the stopper in the bottle, ana 
pat the bottle on the shelf. 

" The smell of the ether,'' he muttered, brokenly, 
"would tell aU I That won't do!" 

He pondered lonff and uselessly. 

His eye fell again, and with a dance of more 
intense natred, on the still fonn on the floor. Ah, if 
that seeminff death were only real I Yet who would 
believe, to took at that body, there was life in it? 
Bot he knew it. 

If the catalepsy should be left to run its course 
■nohecked-r-if^no attempt was made to revive her, 
would she diet There was every chance that die 
would. How lonff before death would comet It 
might be honra— u might be days. In that case, 
be would have to account for ner whereabouts, 
should he keep the girl till death came. 

Np. There was one thing imperative. She 
most die. Yet he must never incur suspicion. 
How did he stand now in the affair? He baa come 
borne from bis professional duties and found this 
drl dying in his office. It was chronic heart- 
diaesse. 

That waa. true, and a post-morUm examination 
would bear nim out in it. True, be had been with 
her a couple of hours, but be would represent 
buDself as woridng for ner resuscitation. 

She was, to all appearance, dead. No one but 
• medical man would know there was still life in 
oat cold, stiff form. Would any medical man 
but himself see her t No. He was the Inspecteur 
des MoHs for that district. 

If that body, so lackiiftg in vitality, abould be 



exposed to the coM temperature of The Morgue, 
death was sure. So shawould be dead-nlead and 
silent for ever— and be .would be unsuspected. 
Nay, more than that. Would he not truly ba in- 
nocent of her deatik>? He waa not certain she was 
alive even at this moment. 

He walked up to the body. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that, if be had been engaged in 
resuscitating her for two hours, as be intended to 
affirm, she would have been laid upon the sofa. 

Witn some trouble, for he was slight man, 
and the dead body was a heavy w^ht, he got it 
raised, and laid upon the lounge. Then he stood 
looking down upon the sweet young face. 

He was very grave. A common M>server would 
have thought nim s^. He was still weighing the 
old question— 4ilive or dead? alive or dead? 

" On my soul, I believe she is really dead 1" he 
muttered. ** But, no, I will not try another test. 

I would not wish to know. If she is dead 

Well, I believe she is. Anybody would think so. 
I am not obliged to know it, even if there is a 
spark of life hidden in the seeming corpse." 

He snatched up his hat, and went nastily out, 
locking the door after him. 

Presently he returned, followed by two men in- 
dirty blouses, and with a reckless, indifferent air 
clinging about all they said and did. Tbey both 
stopped in the doorway, but the doctor hurried to 
the lounge, and bent over the body, toupbins it 
and lookmff intently into the face. He even held 
the little glass again to the lips. 

He turned to the men, finally, with an air of 
subdued satisfaction. 

** There is not the slightest doubt about it. The 
woman is dead," be said, in FJ|encb. 

Neither of the men spoke. Thev advanced 
awkwardly and hesitatingly to tiie body. 

** Wait a moment." said one of the men. 

In lifting the body the long bur sw^t down- 
ward even to the floor. 

The speaker paused, and reverently jgatber* 
ing the thick locxs together, he inottea them up 
in a clumsy fashion, and, picking up the como 
from the carpet, Castened the coiH His compan- 
ion looked stolidly on, expressing no emotion of 
any kind. 

That's her bonnet yonder,** he gprunted, nod- 
dins his shaggy head at the great white bonnet on 
the^oor at foot of the lounge. 

The amateur hair-dresser picked it up, adjusted 
it tendefy and unskillfully, and then the men car- 
ried her out into the hall, into the street, and laid 
her in the dead-wagon. 

The doctor, left alone, sat calmly down and 
wrote out the certificate of the death of an un- 
known woman, from heart-disease, on that pres- 
ent day. After that, all things took their wonted 
course in such matters. The dead body of a wo- 
man, laid out on a marble slab at The Morgue, w9k 
no unusual sight. According to custom, the 
clothes found on the body were bung on hooks 
above the remains, that the dress of the deceased 
might, if possible, aid in identification. But the 
coarse garb of the Normandy peasant-woman is 
too common in Parif to attract much attention. 

Tremouille, turning that night restlessly on his 
bed, assured himself again and again that now all 
would go smoothly forward. Jeanne would never 
revive. In a day or two she would 1)0 carried out 
to a nameless grave. Her lips being sealed, his 
future life rolled out a fair and pleasant vista. 
No. be was not a murderer^ He had done ex- 
aotlv what any other physician would have done. 
He had found a dead boay, and he bad sent it to 
The Morgue. 

"But," argued Conscience 'Mtwas not yet a 
dead body, and you knew ii.*' ♦ 

The sle^less man sat up in his bed, and whia* 
pared his answer to his own inner accuaar. 
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'<I am not gniHj," he mvtterad. «I do not 
know oertainlj but the Ust epark of life had 
really beoome extinct l>efore thev carried her 
away Arom my office. In fact, I do betieve she 
was dead eren then." 

He fancied he beliered, because he wished to 
believe. Still, if all the niehts to come were to 
be like this one, what a hell existence would be- 
come! How hot the pillow was! Who erer 
knew a bed so full of hard lumps? The sheets 
seemed to be lined with fire. He groaned and 
tossed till nearly momins; then he fell into a 
broken sleep, and dreamed Jeanne Ardoise came 
to him with a certain paper in her hand. He de- 
sired to hare it. In otner hands it would work 
his ruin. 

^Tou shall hare it presently,'' said Jeanne. 
" I win nut it in your coffin with you." 

Then tD^ p«i^er changed to a black snake, which, 
darting out fttm Jeanne's hand, struck its fangs 
in his side just oyer tka heart. 

He awoke with a groaiu It was broad dayUghi. 
The noise of dail^ lue was iMid in tiie street Un- 
refireshed, and with a premonition of coming evil 
that lay like a dull pam at his heart, kis made his 
toilet and sallied out to pay his professioMd visits. 

Not far fh>m his lodgings, while waiting al a 
crowded thoroughfare for the stream of carriages 
to allow him to cross the street, he was accosied 
by a man on the pavement 

Are you ill— or were you up aU nightf ' asked 
the man, after the first salutations. 

Tremouille muttered some inaudible reply, and 
inwardly cursed the delay of the crowd. 

Eugene, see here!" pushing his way to the 
side of the carria^, and speaking low. I wish 
to say a few more words to you in private before 
the betrothaL The papers are all ready, the law* 
jer^ ^r. Come to me to-night Is it too much 

No. Yes, I will come," lashing his horse 
furiously, and tearing down the street 

WeO, young blood is hot*' philosophixed the 
older man, and calmly resunled his walk. 

This was the destined father-in-law of Trem- 
ouille. A rich merchant, but emphatically a 

r'vetvu. Money, however, was more necessary 
Tremouille than rank. His own good blood 
had once run thin for want of money to buy sus- 
tenance. He remembered the experience well, 
and was guided by it when he thought olmarriage 
with Haaemoiselle Yalois. 
While the wealthy practitioner was going his 

Erofessional round, a scene deeply concerning 
im wat transpiring in another <piarter of the 
city. 

Two men, one a newly-admitted physician, and 
the other a medical student of great promise, were 
driving leisurely^ along in a light, open buffgy, 
and earnestly discussing the suoject of theirlSst 
lecture— Toe Presence of Life in the Human 
Body." 

** For my part," said the professor, ** I have no 
doubt that more people have been buried alive 
than we have any conception of." 

** Yet. where there have been the geaiest precau- 
tions taken, such as burying in open coffins placed 
in vaults, with bell-pulls auached to the wrist of 
the corpse, there have been but few->indeed, I 
believe no cases of reanimation," argued the stu- 
dent. 

"Thejr died from want of care^ and from expo- 
sure. If the efforts at resuscitation had not been 
suspended, who knows what would have been the 
result in any case?" 

Still, medical men declared life extinct in all 
these cases." 

" Bah ! Do you suppose physicians omniscient? 
No! All testa have fuled. I Imng forth a new one. 



I have even now placed H 
that august body. The School of 

** I hope you may be famous— that your 
tion may equal your en 



tha Botioe of 



''You are laughing. Well, laugh away; yan 
cannot hurt my great discovery. As for myself^ 

I do not care. I ** 

** Well, you are a philosopher. But the discor- 
ery?" - 

'* Now, yott begin to talk sense. See here ; be- 
hold how simple it is t you cannot raise a blister 
ezoept upon uvinff flesn. The failure is a aura 
sign of death." 

^* 1 should need much proof to believe that" 

** Any time you will come to my sur g e ry — ^Wait 1 
here is The Morgue I I can prove my oiscoyerr 
this instant" 

Come, then I" cried the student, jumping to 
the ground. "Let us make theae dead people 
useful. They can aiford to help us carry out the 
e]^>eriment They have plenty of time, and no- 
thing else to do." 

They entered The Morgue. Some idle si^t- 
seers were staring through the grating. The two 
medical men passed hamy into the room where 
the dead were. 

** Well, make your dioice of a subiect I must 
be quick. I have a lecture to deUver at nine 
o'clock." 

Here is a pretty girL Take her; perhaps she 
will Hfve to bless your dtscovOT." 

"Scoflw and barbarian! Well, the giri be it» 
then. Here^ my fine fellow" <to one of the em- 
ployes of the pkoe), ''help me carry this body 
to another room." 

The man, recogntilBg him, did as he was ro- 

3 nested, and went awagF* leaving the body of 
eanne Ardoise in the handa of the physicians. 
And all this time Tremouille waa rioing nosns- 
piciopslv about the streets of the oiftj. The only 
chance ne needed to dread was the very one Ftite 
had used. 

The professor nrooured a little wax-taper, lit il 
and held one oi the fingers of the woman just 
above the flame. Then he drew it away, and nod- 
ded to his oompanlbn to draw near. He lifted 
the stiff; cold hand with an air of triumph, and 
the student bent eageriy forward. The next mo- 
ment a triumphant exclamation burst from tho 
student, and a look of consternation, overspread 
the countenance of the professor. 

7%ere was a tiny hUtUr on the finMh, 

"How, now, about the infaUible test?" jeered 
the student 

The professor rallied from his dismay. 

"WeU, then, the woman is alive," > he stoutly 
asserted. 

" GuiDaome, don't be a ftmatie." 

The professor deigned no reply. He opened 
the door, and went out in search of an officiaL 
After a little time, he came back with all the in- 
formation yet collected about the supposed dead 
girl. 

Jeanne Ardoise. Found dead yesterday after- 
noon in the office of Eugene Tremouille. doctor, 

in Bue . No. 60. Notfainff for identification 

but a little slip of paper found oy one of the men 
out there as it dropped out of her clethes some- 
how. It was the back of an old envelope. On 
one side was written her name, but the addreaa 
was torn offl On the other side was the doctor's 
address. 

" Did you see the papers?" 

"Yes.*' 

"Were the two addresses written in diflbrent 
style?" 

" Yes, now I think of it, they were. Why?" 
" What was the alleged cause of her death ?" 
" Heart-disease. See here, Franoois, what fai 
the name of reason do yos oare for sJl that?^ 
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"Why, yoQ say the womui ia ilivt,** sneered 
Frmngois. 
** 1 aev s«w and aesin." 

"Pro?eftt5eB> 

The student strode ont and had a liMkaiilka 

bH of pwper, the former property of Jeanne Ar- 
doise. He had been a druggists' s clerk, and he 
had seen the writinss of most of the prominent 
\ Parisian doctors. Tremooille wrote a peculiar, 
an unmistakable hand. Fran9ois was ready to 
swear that the name Jeanne Ardoise, the origin^ 
address of the enydope, was in TremouiUe's writ- 
ing. As for the doctor's office address, the stu- 
dent concluded, fVom the illiterate penmanship, 
and from the small, faint, irregular letters, that it 
was a peasant-woman's handwriting—- probably 
that of Jeanne Ardoise herself. 

" So he wrote to her. She copied his city ad- 
dress, and started in to find him. She died in his 
office, and he made out Ae necessary certificate, 
and she was quietly carried to The Morgue. Eh, 
Monsieur Tremouille V* mused the student. 
"WeUL the professor says she Utcs. Ah, how 
fflad Tremouille would be to see her rerire ! He 
has made out the certificate for an unknown wo- 
man. He did not know she had this bit of paper 
about her." 

The student banded the paper back to the 
Morgue official, and returned to the inner room. 
There the pronesor had already begun his work 
of resuscitation. He bad procured an assistants 
and was busily enga(|ed rubbing the body and 
trying to produce artificial respiration. He had 
also sent for a galyanio battery. Bridently his 
faith in his life-test was nowise abated. 

" Has she yet cried, ' Ob, my preserrert take 
the life you naye restored* f" queried the irre- 
pressible Francois. 

*' I think there is a little warmth about the 
heart," graTely responded the professor. ** Come 
here^ou. and see." 

'* Tne nrst faint pulsings of thy virgin heart be 
mine I" cried the student, as he approached the 
corpse. After a moment's examiuMion, hii Xace 
changed. **OUl/** he muttered. 

He turned to the professor, who was watching 
him anxiously. 

'< WeU r ' said the nrof essor. 

** I TOW to you I bMiere there i$ Kfe.'* 

The younger man tore oflT his coat, and enthu- 
■laaticaily jomed in the work of reriTification. In 
the course of twenty minutes there were fsint 
pulsations at the heart. In half an hour the mir- 
ror showed traces of Taper when placed at the 
Hps. Little by little the signs of TitaUty increased. 
At the close of an hour there was a feeble flutter- 
ing pulse at the wrists. 

Andjust at this moment Doctor Tremouille en- 
tered Tlie Monroe. 

He looked su about, expecting to find the spec- 
tacle he longed and yet oreaded to behold. The 
dead were au about him, but the slab he had yes- 
terday glTcn an occupant was Tacant. 

** Here, boy ! Where is the woman I sent here 
yesterday ? Died of heart-disease." 

The woman, monsieur f Oh, yet I Monsieur 
means Jeanne Ardoise." 

The doctor stared at him as if the words bad 
paralyied him. 

** who told you her name V he stammered. 

"It was I who found the paper, sir." 

" The paper ! What paper, fellow V ' 

« The scrap that fell from thu woman's dress. 
Tour name and address on one side; the woman's 
name on the other side." 

The doctor staggered to a bench, and sat down. 

" The gentleman is ill. Shall I bring a glass of 
wine or brandy?" 

"Yes. Wait— where is that paper f Bring it 
me." 1 



** Instantly, monsieur." 

His brain was in a whirL At the first mention 
of the paper his blood had seemed to congest 
Now it rushed thundering through his reins. 
, What was on that paper? Had his dream indeed 
been pnpkaiiiA? 

In a moment tt^b^F reappeared. The doctor 
snatched at the paper, read it oms or twice before 
he could collect bis thoughts to knowHaaManing. 
He drew a long breath, banded the paper back la 
the boy. and stood Tacantly, intentlr staring at 
him. He was trying to comprehend the situation 
— to understand if he was in reality compromised. 

"The brandy, monsieur?" ofienng it 

The doctor mechanically stretchedout his hand 
and took the liquor. The next instant a ware of 
recollection rushed OTcr him. The glass fell to 
the flTound. 

"The woman? Hare they buried her?" he 
gasped. " 

"Ob, no, monsieur I She is reTiring." 

For one moment ihe doctor stood like a statue, 
cold, still and white. The next instant he seized 
the Doy by the shoulders, and shook him till his 
head seemed set on a plTot. 

"Dare you tell me she is aliTc? Dolt I" he 
cried. 

" Is it that the gentleman desires to mingle cal- 
isthenics with conyersation, or does the physician 
deaire to continue his contributions to The 
Morgue?" placidly inquired the boy, when at last 
relcMed. 

"Where if shef* hoarsely demanded Trem- 
ouille. 

The boy pointed in silence to an inner door. 
Tremouilie strode to it, and dashed it open. 
There, upon a hastily improTised pallet, be saw 
the form of Jeanne Ardoise, ana standing on 
either aide of the bed were two men — strangers 
to him. As the door banged furiously back 
against the wall, they both looked up in surprise, 
ao^ beheld the intruder glaring at them with a 
tc 'tOerled expression of horror and rage. 

At this critical moment Jeanne drew a deep, 
•ndible dgh. 

"Good! Did you hear that, Francois f ex- 
ultingly cried the professor, in a low tone. 

Tremouille, too, had heard it. The rage died 
out of his face and manner, and in its stead came 
a stillness of .d^pair, far more terrible to behold. 
He adranced slowly to the foot of the pallet, and 
looked intently at the unconscious occupant. Of 
the other persons in the room he now appeared 
perfecUy unconscious. The student alone recog- 
nised bun. 

"Am I addressing Doctor Tremouille?" he 
Tentnred to inquire, uter a slieht pause. 

" I am Doctor Tremouille,'^ speaking slowly, 
mechanically, and turning his intent gaze upon 
him. 

" Allow me. Doctor Tremouille, to introduce to 
you Professor Baupelle." 

" Delighted to baye the presence of so eminent 
a medicfu man at the succ€«sful testing of my new 
theory for the discorery of life in oases where it 
is apparently extinct." 

Tremouille bowed in sQenoe. He seemed like 
a man in a dream. He was weak and dazed. All 
incidents appeared to pass before him without 
causing him any feeling. He was like a mirror — 
everytning was reflect^ in his consciousness, no- 
thing penetrated to his emotions. 

"You look pale and weary, sir; take this chair. 
Allow me to explain my toeory^ and lay before 
you its singularly striking yenflcation in this 
present case." 

Tremouille listened in perfect silence. The 
student continued his labors oyer the reriying 
woman. 

" Ineyitably, sir, she would baye been prema* 
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turely buried, had not the apparent corpse been 
tested by my new and infallible test/' concluded 
the professor. 

Tremouille leaned back in his chair, his eyes 
closed, his face white, his head resting against the 
wall behind him. 

Either she or I," he muttered, inaudiblj. 

" Pardon, sir— I did not understand.'' Receir- 
ing no reply, be continued : "I am not surprised 
at the excessire admiration erinced by so scien- 
tific a man for so yaluable a contribution to the 
secrets of your profession." 

He imagined Tremouille to be overpowered 
with awe and delight. In truth, Tremouille had 
lost consciousness at last. 

Again Jeanne sighfed. This time she slowly 
opened her eyes. TThe first object she saw was 
Iremouille sitting facing her. 

Oh, Eugene !^ she exclaim^, with a flash of 
surprise and pleasure in her facei 

Tne next instant she relapsed into insensibility. 
They were so absorbed in restoring her, that they 
never thought again of Tremouille until she re- 
vived and asked for him. 

The professor looked around, looked startled as 
he saw the pallor and stillness of his face, and 
went to him. 

"Why do you wish to speak to him?" asked 
the student, in a soothing tone. 

He ofiered her a spoonful of brandy, and in ad- 
ministering it, he placed himself in such a posi- 
tion as to intercept het view of the other two 
inen. , 
He is my hupband," she responded, simply. 

" Ah ! When were you married ?" 
I "Two years ago." 

"You came from Normandy?" 

"Tes." 

" You must not talk. Try to sleep." 

Her eyelids closed softly over her eyes. She 



turned her head, with its magnificent hair, slightly 
on the coarse pillow, and in an instant her quiet, 
regular breathing showed she slept the gentle 
sleepof health. 

** Well ?" said the student, when he could leave 
her and turn to the professor and Tremouille. 

" He is dead," solemnir announced the profes- 
sor, rising from his knees, and staring at the bodj 
of Tremouille, which he had lifted from the chair 
to the floor. 

" Fear of detection \ He came near causing her 
to be buried alive, you know." 

"Oh, he, like every one else, thought her 
dead !" 

"You say so, because of your test. Never 
would do to lessen the wonder of this advertise- 
ment. Nevertiieless, it is a little singular that 
this woman, being his wife, unknown to every 
one, and he engased to marry a rich girl — this 
peasant-wife should mysteriously die in his of- 



" A mere coincidence. You are always imagln- 
ing some tragedy." 

" Well, anyhow, the giri. is alive, and the doc- 
tor dead. I am afraid your test this time has 
burned oar fingers as well as yotir patientTa. 
Remember Mademoiselle Valoisl" 

" ]^ah ! That means nothing. A cnrl with fifty 
thousand francs will not be lett an old maid." 



It is worthy of observation that the Latin word 
fox miserable has been applied to designate an in- 
dividual who possesses, but cannot ei^oy. And 
well may he be called a miser, for ot all men he is 
the most mean, and abject, and comfortless. 

If life be a curious web, which each man and 
woman are obliged to weave, why should not 
thread of gold run through the woof t 




DRAD OR ALIVB.— " WILL?" SAID TBB STVDBlfT, WBIK HB OOULD LBAVK HBB AND TOBJT 
TO THB PBOFB880B AKO TBBMOUTLLB. " HB IS DBAB," SOLEMNLY ANNOUKCBD THB 
PBOPBSSOB. 
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TOM AXU I.— HT DARLING, 



SAID RALPH, TKNDERLT, " I LOTK TOU, AND ALL THB POWERS OW KARTH 
CANNOT PART US." 



Tom and Z. 

Tom held the gaie open, while I locked the 
Bchoolhoase-door, and dispersed my flock. 1 was 
teacher of the district-school at Clinton, and Tom 
Howard was my accepted lover. I may as well 
ten yon this now as later. We had been engaged 
six months or so. I never knew just how it came 
about. We had known each other a good many 
jears. I lived with Aunt Marr and Uncle Joe on 
the old farm, and Tom's farm joined ours, and his 
house was just across the meadow. 

There |v^ere not many youns people in Clinton, 
and Tom'|and I saw a good deal of each other. He 
waited on. me to the few places of amusement that 



there were to attend, dropped in two or three 
times a week and spent an evening ; and, in the 
summer seasons, when I taught the school, be 
would call in a few moments at noon, or walk 
home with me after school, almost every day. 

f never fell in love with Tom *, but he was hand- 
some, and the soul of honor, and well-situated in 
life, and I knew no reason why we should not get 
along happily together. So, when he proposed, I 
accepted him as a matter of course, ana we drifted 
along as before. Tom wasn't a very ardent lover. 
But I was satisfied with the attention he gave mo, 
and believed bis heart wholly mine. 

I used to laugh at the love-stories I read ; that 
passionate love, th:it made the whole world bcauti. 
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fnl and oyerflowed the soul, and where the foot- 
step of the lover would lend delioioas thrilla 
through the maiden's heart, and so on, was all 
trash, I said. 

I was sure I lored Tom TVtj dearlj, and his 
footstep never affected me in any waj, and the 
world looked inst about as it did before he pro- 
posed, for aught I knew. And so I set down all 
that was written and said about lovers as trash and 
moonshine, and lived on in mj happj ignorance. 

But. as I said, Tomwaited at the gate, while I 
locked the schooIhouseKloor. I put the kejr in 
mj pocket, and walked down the path to the gate, 
and out into the dusty road. 

Then I saw that Tom had a letter in his hand. 

''Have you been to. the office I asked. 

" Yes," he said. ** And bronght jou a letter." 

1 took the missive from his mind, and studied 
the postmark, and examined the chirography, and 
turned it over and over in perplexity. 

'*! canH Imagine who it is from I" I said, at 
length. 

Tom laughed. 

" I see but one way for von to find out," he said, 
^ and tiiat is by opening it." 

I acted upon Tom's novel suggestion, and tore 
open an end, and looked at the ^mature. 

<* If s from Helen I" I ejaoub^ 

Tom looked up, and said, coolly: Helen, ot 
Troy, I*8uppose 7 I did not know yon were hold- 
ing: ft correspondence with her." 

Then I remembered that Tom didn't know this 
Helen, so I explained : 

** It^is from Cousin Helen Brown, and she is 
coming down from Elmtown next week, to spend 
a monu with us. And her accepted lover and fu- 
ture husband, Ralph Bivers, is cbming with her. 
It is real romantic about her and Ralph. Their 
fathers were old chums, and thought they'd show 
their friendship for each other by oetrothuig their 
children in their infkncv. And, strange w say, 
Helen and Ralph didn't object to it when they 
grew up. but are well pleased to have it so. She 
was real pretty when I last saw her, some four 
years ago. Ralph, I have never seen. I am so 
gilad they are coming!'^ 

It wiU be nice," Tom ssld. Clinton is a duU 
place, and such an addition to its society will be 
very acceptable. 1 shall look for some pleasant 
times." 

"Tes," 1 answered. ''And yon must come 
over every day. School will olose in two weeks, 
and I shall look to yon mainly to entertain Helen 
until then." 

'* And what if I should faU in love with her, and 
•lopef helauffhed. 

''I dare you u> !" I rejoined, gsyly, as I ran up 
the path to Uncle Joe's farmhouse. 

The week passed swiftly, and, one evening, jnst 
before sundown, the old stage stopped before our 
gate, and a lady and gentleman alignted. 

" Cousin Helen 1" 1 exclaimed, running out to 
meet her: and a pretty little faiiy, all pink and 
white, and waxy— not at all like her name— put up 
her mouth to be kissed^ and then turned me toward 
the gentleman at her side. 

"tJousin Florry, Mr. Rivers. Ralph. Ifiss 
Davisj" and I felt the firm pressure of a soft hand, 
and glancing up, met two dark, earnest eyes. 

I iSced him from that moment There is some- 
thing in the way people shake hands that always 
gives me an bsignt mto their character. I liked 
Ralph Rivers. 

We went up the path to the house, and Uncle 
Joe came out, and helped bring in the trunks: 
and the travelers were shown to their rooms, and 
I helped auntie about the supper. 

In the evening Tom came. He was looking his 
best, and was the exact representation of a country 
Adonii. Brown, and red-cheeked, wiih his damp 



I ohestnnt-enrls tumbled over his white forehead. 
I and his blue eyes glowing, I felt real prond c« 
I him. 

* Cousin Helen looked at him admiringly. I saw, 
and I gladly left him to entertain her, wnile Mr. 
Rivers and! chatted over a new book he had re- 
cently purchased. 

I had wanted to obtain it for a long time : bnt 
my thin purse and the long distance from book- 
stores had prevented, and now here it wat within 
my reach. 

Mr. Rivers noticed my eagerness. 

" I amglad to find a oompanion in reading,'* he 
said. " Helen is not at all bookish, and will never 
touch my favorites. Too much wisdom and sense, 
she savs, for her. I shall be pleased to lend yon 
any of my books, and I have some excellent 
volumes." 

And so we chatted on, while Helen and Tom sat 
on the sofa, seemingly much interested in each 
other. It was nearly eleven when we dispersed. 

Helen and I shared one room. As I was bmsh- 
ins ont my hair, and Helen was removing her 
ehtgnon of plond braids, I remarked : 

*^I think Mr. Rivers very handsome, Helen, and 
decidedly agreeable. Yon must be proud of 
himr 

Helen yawned. 

" Yes,'^ she said, ''he is very nice. But I pre- 
sume I should appreciate him better if he hadn't 
been picked out for me. It would have been much 
more romantic to have fallen in love with him 
despite myself, than to know from infancy that he 
was my fate. However, I think my respected 
father made % very good selection, and am much 
obUged." 

I was vexed at her nonchalance. Ralph Rivers 
was no ordinary man^ I well knew, and she oonld 
not half appreciate him. 

** I like Mr. Howard immensely," she said, after 
a moment's silence. "He is yoor lover— isn't 
bet" 

" Yes." 

" Engaged r 

" Yes, about six months ago.^ 

"WeL he is splendid, I think.'* she said. 
" Just like the hero of a story 1 So brown and 
manly!" 

" Yea, Tom's a nice fellow," I answered, with a 
yawn. 

Helen pinned np her own UAi hair in a knot, 
and then put her head on one side. 

"May I flirt with Tom?" she asked, to inno- 
cently {nat I laughed outright 

" Certainly " I said. 'Slust all yon pleMe, if 
Ralph don't obiect" 

** Oh, Ralph is a jewel I" she answered. " He 
never objects to anything of that kind, but lets 
me do as I please. And yon may flirt witii him, 
Florry, and then it will be even."^ 

"Oh, thank you!" 1 njoined, laughingly; 
" and now let us retire." 
I made my excuses, and departed the next 



morning for my schopL On the way I met Tom. 

" Thaf s right," I said be on hand to enter- 
tain Helen. Tom. yon are a jeweL" 



Thai's right," I said ; 

l^om. yon are i . 

Much oblige^" he rejoined, at he sauntered 



Mr. Rivers came over at recess. 
" I thought I would come over and see yon back 
to dinner,^ he . said, " and so came in time to 
visit your school. I am going to act as critic, too, 
80 do your best" 
He came again the foHowinff day. 
" I am irop over there," ne laughed, in mock 
apology. " These young people seem utterly <rf>- 
livious of my presence, and 1 ant forced to come 
to yon for entertainment" 

"Do you feel the premonitoij iymptomi of 
Jealonsyt" I asked. 
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" Oh, no I Helen hat unlimited priTilege in that 
Vm. I am wilUnff, if joo are, in this case." 

I don't know wby^ bat this yarae aUosion to my 
engagement annojed me, and I think my face ex- 
pressed it. Bnt I hastened to sajr : 

** Indeed I am Tery glad that Tom can entertain 
Helen darinff my tmsYoidable absence. I think it 
is pleasant all around." 

^* So do L" Mr. Rivers rejoined, with decided 
emphasis, I thought 

He walked home with me from school, and we 
fell to talking about the books we had read, and 
in an incredibly short time we found ourselres 
at the gate. Helen and Tom Were in the shrub- 
benr, and he was twining a wreath for her hair, 
and standing yery near her. 

" Ton are a yery fine-looking eoi^le," I laughed, 
as we passed them. 

"And so are you " retorted Helen. "Ton are 
nearer Ralph's beight than I, and look much nicer 
ai his side than l7o." 

And then, like a little simpleton, I blushed scar- 
let, neck and face, and loosing up. met the dark, 
earnest eyes of Ralph Riyers looking at me so 
strangely that I retreated in confusion. 

Ton see how we were drifting on. But what 
could we do but drift? 

The days sped swiftly on. and school dosed, 
and I was tne to enjoy my fnends' society, or ra- 
ther Ui. Riyers' s society, for Tom monopolixed 
Helen. 

Too see, Tom had a tenant on his farm this year, 
and had time at his disposaL So we had eques- 
trian rides, and boat ndes, and rambles in the 
wood, and delightful times continually. 

Helen and I stood at the hall window one after- 
noon, and suddenly a step sounded on the walk. 

''Who is that, I wonder f she said ; and then, 
fdaacing at my face, added : "Oh, I know it is 
T^ for you are blushing, at girls in noyds do at 
iheir loyers' footstep." 

Bnt it was not Tom ; it was Ralph. 

I didn't see why, but I had the absurd habit of 
late of trembling and flushing like a guilty thing 
at the sound of bis yoice or step. 

I thought it all over one auemoon, as I stole 
out into the orchard by myself. Tom and Helen 
were out riding, but I preferred remainingfathome 
that day. So, leayinf Ralph in the parlor, read- 
ing, I slipped out to we orchard to think. And I 
toQ myself just this : 

"This man's yoice, step, glance, affect me at no 
other's eyer has. I am only happy in his pres- 
ence ; he is aboye all others to me^ and I loye 
him ; and I am the promised wife of Tom 
Howard." 

And then I covered my face with my hands and 
wept. And just here a step sonndea near, and 
Ralph Rivers bent over me. 

*Oly darUng." he said, tenderiy, "Hove you !" 

An^ without another word, he drew my head 
to his shoulder. I could not resist him. But after 
a while I said : 

" This is wrong.** 

"No," he said, slowly, "for I love you and 
yon love me. I never loved Helen, ana I think 
you never loved Tom." 

" No, no," I interrupted. ** I never knew what 
love was until now." 

" Then all the powers of earth cannot part us," 
he said, folding me to his breast 

Before we left the orchard, it was all planned. 
He would bring a carriage to the lane at ten ; I 
was to slip out and join him. Half an hour would 
drive us to the parsonaffe, and another hour to the 
nUway station in time Tor the train. I never felt 
se Hki ft c^inal in ail my life as I did that 
nl^t^%hen I met Tom and Helen at the supper- 
iable. We were a ebomy quartette that even- 



ing. Chatterbox Helen scarcely spoke a wocd^ 
and Tom left us before dark. 

Helen complained of a severe headache, and 
went up to her room. I went up softly half an 
hour after, and selected a silver-gray suit from my 
wardrobe, a few knick-knacks, Donnet, vail, 

gloves, and a thick cloak, to cover alL I brought 
lem down to the parlor bedroom, where I could 
robe and depart without again disturbing Helen. 
The hours stmck--eight, nine, tm. My heart beat 
upon my breast like a hammer, as I shut the door 
and slipped out Ralph was waiting in the lane ; 
and once by his side, I foreot my fear and remorse 
until we diew rein before uie parsonage. 
There was a bright light within. 
" They hare not r^ired, fortunately,** Ralph 
whispered; ''and— yes, there is a carriage at the 
lower sate. Company, mayhap." 

" Oh, I hope notr' I said, as we ascended tfat 
steps. 

A girl cautiously opened the door, in answer to 
our ring* 

" What is wanted f* she whispered. 
" The services of the pastor,'^ Ralph answered, 
^^l^^leading me through the halL " Is ha en- 

" Well, yet. sir, for a moment but most throned 
now I guess,*' the giri said, awkwardly. "There 
is a couple being married, but I will see if it ain't 
most over." 

And opening the parlor-door suddenly, the full 
blaze of its light fell upon us, while the solemn 
words of the marriage s«rrice broke the silence of 
tiieniffht 

" What Ck»d hath joined together, let no man 
put asunder." 

And there, hand in hand^ before the man of €K>d, 
stood Tom Howard and his ^o\f4, Helen! 

Ralph's hand tightened upon mine, and wt 
stood in silence until the prayer had been made, 
the congratulations offered. Then the girl led ni 
into the room. 

" Sir, here is another couple at wantt your ter- 
▼ices." 

Tom and Hden turned tiien; and she grew 
white as death, and clung to Tom convulsively. 
But he whispered a moment in her ear, ana alignt 
broke over her face. 
" Tou outstripped us," said Ralph, coolly* 
" Tes," laughed Tom ; " but you are in good 
time." 

We didn't want a scene and an exposure be- 
fbre the pastor, you see. And then we were mar- 
ried, ana the good man thought it all an arrange* 
ment to meet together, but we had been ddayed. 
And we let the good soul think so* But we had s 
whispered explanation after. 

Tom and Helen had planned it that afternoon, 
during their drive, it seems. And Helen thonghi 
we hi^ come to denounce them at first, bnt Ton 
understood at a glance. 

We didn't any of us take the train, but weni 
home, and nearly frightened good Aunt Mary oul 
of her senses. And Tom and Helen are very happj 
in their country home, while Ralph and I, in oui 
more aristocratic residence, have never r^^tted 
our elopement 

John Smith, Jr. 

Tes, that was my onforConate name — if name 
it can be called. John Smith, with the iunior 
attached, to distinguish me flrom my paternal 
relative of the same hereditary appellation* 

''John,** said that respected personage, look* 
ing np from his newspaper, '<how old are 
you r 

Now this question, which I hare nnderstootf 
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to be dlstastefta to tbe fMi sex— at least to tbat 
portion of It not In the very first bloom of youth 
and loveliness— had no terrors for me, so I 
boldly answered : 

Twenty-eight, sir, nnless the fiimlly record 
belle Itself."" 

*' Don't be Irrererent, John. Twenty-eight — 
twenty^ght ! A pretty age for a fellow not to 
be married 

"Married, sir r 

"Certainly,*" quoth my father, sternly. 
"Twenty-eight— two years of thirty — and still 
unmarried. May I Inquire whether it is your 
Intention to remain a miserable, forlpm bache- 
lor all your life 

There was no shirking a subject thus point- 
edly presented. 

" I— I can"t say that I have any particular 
desire that way, sir," I stammered, blushing. 

" Of course not," responded my mther, decid- 
edly — " of course not I have a rather better 
opinion of your good sense, Jc^. And now 
that that question Is settled, It remains to de- 
cide when fmd whom you are to marry." 

" Indeed, sir, I haven't an idea— I— I never 
thought ^ 

"I dare say not," quoth my fiftther, sarcastic- 
ally — " I dare say not ; and so I have thought 
for you, John !'"— here he sat bolt upright in his 
chair, and fixed his eyes steadily on mine; 
« John— I»ve got a wife for you r' 

A faint gasp was my sole demonstration. 
The announcement came upon me like a sudden 
shower-bath. 

" Tea, sir !" continued my father, exultantly. 
" A wife— and such a wife 1 Upon my soul, if I 
were only younger— if / were but twenty- 
eight I" 

And my father rose and stalked energetically 
across the carpet. A sudden sense of relief 
came to me. 

" You're only fifty-three, sir r and older men 
have married " 

" Hold your tongue, sir ! How dare you hint 
such a thing to me, you ungratefld dog ! The 
girl's for you, not for me— and a thousand times 
too good for you, as I must confess." 

"May I inquire her name ?" 

" Clementina Brownson." 

The murder was out. My ibther had but Just 
returned from a visit to an old schoolfellow and 
college^ate, in a distant county— Bartholomew 
Brownson, Esq., and, as I had observed, had 
appeared uncommonly thoughtftd and preoccu- 
pied ever since. 

" Splendid girl, John. Just twenty ; magnifi- 
cent eyes and figure ; accomplished— dashing — 
superb rider— and heiress to a fortune !" 

There rose before me for an instant a iUnt, 
fluttering vision of a sylph-like figure, with 
dove-like eyes and a sweet, timid voice— the 
eyes and voice of the doctor's daughter, Alice 
Boyne. I wondered to myself why I should 
have thought of her Just at this moment 

'*John," resumed my father, speaking ab- 
ruptly, and so scaring away the timid vision. 
" John, we talked it all over— Brownson and I, 
and— and, in short, my son, you're to go down 
to Falrview and see Clementina, and Judge for 
yourself. Better go at once, for she's Just home 
firom school, and therell soon be scores of 
rivals in the field. Take time by the forelock. 



boy. Ton can't help liking the girl, if you've a 
particle of taste— such a fine, handsome, dash- 
ing creature. I confess, my son," continued 
my fether, with a touch of pathos in his voio^ 
" that I've set my heart upon tiiLs match, and 
solely with a view to your own good and happi- 
ness. If you're not pleased with the girl, or 
she's not pleased with you, why, there'll be 
nothing more to be said about It However, 
she's got an idea on the subject, and, so far 
as I can understand. Is fhlly prepared to like 
you. I dare say It will be your own fault If she 
don't They will be expecting you down about 
Thursday of next week — a ball, or party, or 
something of the sort There's the invitation." 

And my father threw upon the table before 
me a delicately perflimed and enameled en- 
velope. 

On the Wednesday of next week, accordingly, 
I was, like a dutlftil son and a gallant suitor, on 
my way to the stage-depot of my native town, 
having previously booked my name for a com- 
fortable back seat I was Just In time, as 
"coachee" mounted the box. 

" AU fhlL shr," said he, looking at me with 
an air of compassionate oonoem ; "brlm-fhll 
and running over. Tou'il hev to take a place 
on the box, alongside o' me, Tm afeard." 

" But I've a place engaged," I remonstrated. 
" John Smith, Jr.— booked yesterday, for one 
inside seat" 

"John Smith, Jr»" remarked the listening 
clerk, musingly. "To be sure. That's the 
seat, sir— No. 6 — and that's the gentleman him- 
self ; leastwise, he calls tiimself John Smith, 
Jr." And he pointed with his pen to a tall, 
fiorid, good-looking young man of about my 
own age, apparently, who lolled back upon the 
seat — my seat — ^very much at his ease. 

" All right ! Clear the way, there t Jump 
up, sir 1" bawled coachee, and before I felrly 
knew how It was. I found myself perched aloft 
on the box, and rattling and reeling away over 
a rough mountain-road, all thoughts, save that 
of preserving my equilibrium and guarding my 
bones from danger, banished from my mind. 
Tet more than once during this three hours' 
drive I noted, with resentful bitterness, firom 
my uneasy perch, the Cheery laugh of Mr. John 
Smith inside, and the glossy tips of Mr. John 
Smith's boots, as they were thrust from the 
window In an attitude of luxurious repose. 

Upon reaching the Lumsley Junction, the 
stage-coach passengers dispersed — some rush- 
ing frantical^ off to the railroad depot, while 
othm more leisurely pursued their way to the 
canal station-house. I was among the latter, 
and as we were to pass the night on the packet, 
took care to secure to myself a berth without 
delay by means of a good bribe to the steward. 
In fhct, my bones, though young and strong, 
felt sorely In need of rest after their late vio- 
lent exercise. 

Having seen my valise deposited in "Berth 
No. 16," and feeling thereby secure in posses- 
sion, I betook myself to the deck for a smoke 
before " turning in " for the night Here I lin- 
gered, dreamily watching the clouds and tiie 
moonlit ripples, and thinking on my unknown 
inamorata, the "dashing" ClementliUL an4,ili»', 
-if the truth must be told— on that other vMon, 
though vaguely, until aroused by perceiving 
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that the lavt of the passeiigeis whb leaving the 
deck for the regions of repose b«low. Thither 
I now also betook myself, with a comfortable 
Msoranoe of a snog berth In waiting for me, 
and a quiet night's rest— at least, aoch rest as 
it to be had on a canal packet-boat. 
. Hy eyes, already half closed in drowsiness, 
.opened a little at sight of Berth No. 16. That 
was— yes, sorely that was a man's figure com- 
fortably stretched therein; that was a man's 
snore saluting my ears as I drew nigh, and 
gazed, In Indignant amaze, upon the Intruder, 
and then turned, In equal indignation, to the 
treacherous steward. 

" I beg pardon, sir," faltered that disconcerted 
official, but it's raaly not my ftiult. I particu- 
larly mentioned to one o' the boys that that 'ere 
berth was for Mr. John Smith, Jr. Didnt I, 
Daniel T" he added, reproaoh/UUy, turning to a 
waiter. 

Cert'nly I" briskly responded the Indlyldnal 
addressed. ^<*Mr. John Smith. Jr.,' was the 
very words ; and that's him, if he knows, his 
own name and aint a impostor." 

That was him Indeed, as I now perceived — 
the veritable stalwart, florid, auburn-bearded 
young man who had before appropriated my 
place in the stage-coach, and was now deprivi- 
Ing me of my legitimate night's rest Howso- 
ever, there was no help for It— remonstrance 
would have been useless, foio« even wocse; 
and so, with one look of concentrated Indigna- 
tion at my namesake, I betook myself to a 
wretched den under one of the tables— the only 
unoccupied place— and there passed a misera- 
ble night. 

At eight In the morning we reached Perry- 
viUe, whence I was to take a private convey- 
ance to Fftirview, the residence of my prospect- 
ive Ibther-in-law, some twelve or fourteen miles 
distant My first care was now to collect my 
baggage, consisting of a trunk, valise, and hat- 
box. The former and latter articles were easily 
found, but the valise had unaccountably disap- 
peared. Half-an-hour previous I had myself 
deposited it — safely, as I thought — ^npon » 
bracket in the cabin. 

Buff leather valise, brass mountings, marked 
'John Smith, Jr.' re];>eated the steward after 
me. Why, that's the very article as Hawkins 
there took ashore along with the gentleman's 
overcoat and things." 

^ What gentleman V* 

*^Ur. Smith, sir— < John Smith, Jr.*— him as 
Daniel give your berth to last night. I declare 
It's too bad, it is 1" added the steward, sympa- 
thetically. But," I orverheard him continue, 
in a lower tone, to the bystanders, " such things 
cant be helped so long as folks v>iU go by such 
a name as John Smith. Why, we've at least a 
score of 'em of that name registered each 
month, and a pretty rumpus they sometimes 
has along o' taking eaoh over's baggage, and 
being called upon to pay each other's bills !" 

All my search for and inquhdes after the miss- 
ing valise and the abscon^ng John Smith were 
vain. No shadow of a doe could I gain as to 
eir probable or possible destination, and so In 
I betook myself to a hotel, 
was to be done ? The Brownson fete 
take place on this evening, and my 
-casCrWlth its indispensable articles — 



my ftew vest and collars, bought expressly for 
the occasion, and various other matters equally 
important, were contained in the unfortunate 
vaUse, to say nothing of a letter from my &ther, 
which I was to present as an assurance of my 
identity. For, as I may here remark, Mr. B. 
had never beheld the son of his old fHend, 
John Smith, Sr. ; neither. Indeed, had the liftir 
Clementina, thoigh upon this score merely I 
had vanity enough to feel but small uneasiness. 
Howsoever common might be my unfortunate 
name, my looks, I flattered myself^ were by no 
means so common. And I knew, on authority 
of a cousin of mine, that the young ladies at 
Madame Madlnl's Classical Institute peeped 
from the blinds as I passed, and called me a 

troubadour," and a bandit," and a " love ot 
a man," all by virtue of my dark eyes and curl- 
ing black hair and mustache. Only little Alice 
—but pshaw ! why was it that, ever since Cle- 
mentina had been mentioned to me by my 
&ther, I had been oontinuaUy thinking of geii- 
tle, dovelike Alice Boyne ! 

I will not weary the reader with a detailed 
aceount of my expedients In regard to the k>ef 
vaUse. Suffice it to say that, having, with 
much difficulty and oonsiderable expense, sub- 
stituted various Indifferent articles of attire from 
the limited shops " of Perryville, in lieu of the 
lost ones, I next proceeded to a livery stable, 
and there hired the most stylish conveyance I 
could find, engaging the same to take me to 
Fairvlew at five o'clock -that evening. This 
done. I retraced my steps to the hotel, to dine, 
and for a refreshing siesta, in view of the pros- 
pective evening's festivities. 

Punctually at the c4)polnted honr I presented 
myself at the llveryrstable. A man— not the 
man with whom I had made the engagement, 
but an under official— responded to my call, 
and looked considerably puzzled upon my de- 
manding the horse and buggy I had engaged. 

(«Mr. John Smith, Jr.," muttered he. ab- 
sentty, scratching his scrubby head. Cer- 
tainly, that was the name, sir ; engaged buggy 
No. 3 and the sorrel mare — but they've been 
gone nigh upon an hour." 

'* Gone I Who's gone ? Where to f» 
Mr. Smith, sir— the gen'leman as hired 'em. 
He came In an hour ago, In a desp'rit hurry, 
and called out for a conveyance to Mr. Brown- 
son's place, Fairvlew. I asked If he was Mr. 
John Smith, Jr., and he said that was his name ; 
so I had out the sorrel and No. 3 in no time, 
and they're off, sir." 

My evil genius again! But I now really 
began to surmise that there must be some de- 
sign in all this, and that the aubum-halred 
John Smith, Jr., was vk impostor and a swin- 
dler. Gone to Fairvlew ! W^at could be hia 
errand there ? And I determined to follow on 
as rapidly as possible, and forestall him, inr 
stead of allowing myself to be forestalled, as 
heretofore. | 

But, alas ! we cannot always cany out our 
own designs, or mold our own destiny. My I 
double having apptoprlated the crack " con- 
veyance of the place, and other vehicles being 
also engaged for the same destination, there 
remained to me but a miserable, worn-out gig 
and a still more worn-out horse, wherewith I 
was flftln, perforce, to be content; and thus 
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accommodated, I commenced fhe final stage of 
my Journey, not wltboat feelings of consider- 
able obagrin as well as ire. 

The road was bad— country roads are always 
bad ; tbe horse was slow ; and after going a 
mile or two it began to rain— not a gentle rain, 
but a regular pourlngnlown deluge. We lay 
by for an hour or two under shelter of an old 
deserted log-cabin, and about dark resumed our 
Journey, plunging through mud and mire, and 
Jolting into deep ruts ftill of rain-water, until at 
length, with a sudden lurch, the miserable 
rehlcle fidrly tumbled over on one side, and 
deposited me In the very midst of the miry 
road. 

Again, what was to be done ' What could 
be done 1 There was no house between us and 
Fairrlew ; the hostler who drove me declared 
that the Tohicle must be mended before It could 
proceed, and that the horse was lamed by his 
All ; and so, there bebig no altematiye, I was 
fiiin to tramp two miles through mud and dark- 
ness, and CO present myself in this prepossess- 
ing style at the door of my lady4oTe. 

The house was ablaze with lights. Conducted 
through a back passage-way, wet, muddy, woe- 
begone. I caught a glimpse ttirough an open 
door of brilliant figures grouped about ; and, as 
flEite would have It, standing at that door was a 
tall, handsome, dasfalng-looklng girl, talking 
with apparently much Interest and some coy- 
ness to a man of fine4ooking figure, whose 
back was toward me. 

Good gracious I" I heard the fldr one ex- 
claim, with a very natural start, as her eyes fell 
upon me IhrtiTely gliding past the door ; and 
her companion, turning suddenly, revealed to 
me the laughing blue eyes and auburn beard of 
my evil gentus->my double— John Smith, Jr. 

*^Who was that yotmg lady?" I asked, in 
suppressed emotion, of the wondering serv^t 
who was showing me the way to some private 
apartment of the upper stories. 

'^That, sir! that was young missus— Kiss 
Clementina Brownson ; and the genleman with 
her was Hr. Smith, sir— Mr. John Smith (h>m 

mentioning the name of the town in 

which I resided. 

**Tbe villain exclaimed I, fhrionsly, now 
thoroughly aroused. IH expose him— ril have 
him arrested. Go and request your master, 
Mr. Brownson, to be so good as to come to me 
immediately. Tell him that-4hat— stay, here's 
my card." 

The darkey hurried ott, much wonder ex- 
pressed in his open eyes and mouth ; but he 
came not back; neither did Mr. Brownson 
make his appearance. I afterward learned 
that the card bad not been received by him, 
and as It was now fkr advanced toward the 
^ sma' bours,** and already the roll of carriage- 
wheels proclaimed the departure of some 
guests, I concluded to retire for the night, and 
leave explanations and the settling of accounts 
with Mr. John Smith for the morrow. 

On the morrow, however, I found msrself in a 
very unfitting plight for the settlement I had 
meditated. Worn out, weary, suffering ex- 
cruciating headache and rheumatic pains In my 
shoulders, I was utterly unable to rise flrom 
my bed. And when, at an early hour before 
breakftot, Mr. Brownson came, wondering and 



bewildered, In his dressing-gown, I was con- 
tent to give a very simple and unimpassloned 
account of the whole affair. 

The old gentleman's look of bewilderment 
changed presently to one of indignation. 

It is some scoundrelly plot I" said he, flush- 
ing up. <*I see, from the Ukeness to my 

respected Mend, John Smith, of , that you 

must be his son ; and for that other fellow^ 
that Impostor— stay, my dear sir, Fll soon find 
out the truth ; and meantime consider yourself 
as entfarely at home ; and, believe me, there la 
nothing that I and — and my daughter win not 
be glad to do which can In any way minister 
to your convenience." 

Yet I noticed that he mentioned his daughter 
with a little Just perceptible air of doubt or 
hesitation, and the thought at once fiashed 
upon me : ^ Is it postible that she can ahready 
have fUlen in love with this follow, under the 
Impression of his being the original John 
Sml^ Jr. f 

Alas I it was even so. Without lengthening 
out a disagreeable story, it is enough to say that 
the explanation, which came presently in the 
shape of Mr. John Smith himself looUng very 
cordial, and not at all abashed, sufficed ftil^, 
and to aU but myself satisiSMstorily, to acoount 
for the series of oontrstsmps which I have here 
recorded. 

Mr. John Smith, Jr.— my namesake— was 
really a very Innocent and well-disposed per- 
sonage. He had taken possession of the seat 
in the stage-coach, of the berth on the canal- 
packet, and of the buggy at Penyvllle, because 
they had been appointed him by the legitimate 
authorities (in the belief of bis being the origi- 
nal John Smith), and in entire unconsciousness 
that he was thereby usurping the rights of 
another. It was not until finding my unfortu- 
nate valise among his baggage, after leaving 
Perryvllle, that he became aware of the fiMst 
that the property of another person had been 
Innocently appropriated by, or rather, to him- 
self, and upon this conviction be had hastened 
back to Perryvnie, where, foiling to learn any- 
thing respecting me, be bad, he apologetically 
said, ventured upon the liberty of opening the 
valise, In the anticipation of finding some due 
to the owner. This he discoveilsd in the ad- 
dress of the letter to Mr. Brownson ; where- 
upon he had immediately proceeded, as already 
related, to the residence of that gentieman, u> 
whom he announced himself t^ his proper 
name of John SmUh^ Jr, 

'^My dear sir, dellffbted to see youP had 
been his greeting. "Been expecting you aU 
the afternoon, and feared some accident might 
have occurred. Explanation and apologies? 
Oh, never mind explanations and apologies Just 
now. Tour room Is all ready, and I shall be 
delighted to Introduce you to my daughter and 
a few friends whom we are expecting this 
evening." 

And so, without a moment allowed him for 
explaining his identity and bis errand, Mr. John 
Smith had been hurried off to his room— to my 
room— »nd there left to muse upon the "si( 
tion." He made the best of it, and, stroi 
the confidence of social position and 
blemished name and reputation, duly pi 
himself in the parlors at the proper h( 
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Introduced to Hiss Btowubod, who, under 
the Impression tbflt this was her destined bride- 
groom, accorded him a most gracious and win- 
ning reception. The result may be easily sor- 
tntsed. Hr. John Smith and Hiss Clementina 
Brownson fell irroTocably in love with each 
other to the extent that, when the explana- 
tion of his mistaken identity was on the follow- 
ing day made, the case was for me altogether 
hopeless. Horeover, as it turned out that Hr. 
Brownson knew something of that Ikmily of 
Smiths also, and the gentleman himself found 
some acquaintances among his host's guests, 
there could be no reasonable excuse for turning 
him out of doors, and so he was requested to 
remain, which Invitation he accepted. And for 
the two or three days in which I remained an 
inyalid, he would come to my room, and sit 
talking in his A*ank, cordial, free-and-easy man- 
ner, until despite myself I came actually to like 
the fellow. 

I went down-stairs on the fourth day, dread- 
ing a little the meeting with Hiss Brownson, 
and resolved to take my departure on the day 
following. And the very first person I saw — 
the Tory first figure my eyes rested upon as I 
entered the drawing-room, was the slight, 
graceftil form of Alice Boyne— an old school- 
mate, by-the-by, of Hiss Brownson, as that 
young lady explained to me. 

I didn't go next day. And when, at the end of 
a week, we finally took our departure from the 
hospitable roof of Hr. Bartholomew Brownson, 
I think it would have been hard to decide 
which was the happiest individual — I or the 
other John Smith, Jr. We have been firm 
friends ever since-— as have our wives, Alice 
and Clementina. 



Sleep and Death* 

To LOTS without fearing death, said Hufeland, 
is the only means of livinff happy, and dyinff at a 
good old age. People who curead death seldom 
uttain longevity. It death presents itself to ns 



is the darkening the room, tne faces full of grief 
and desolation, the moaning and crying, that 
make death terrific. Civilization, b^ fnvesting 
death with the most hiffubrious associations that 
it can conjure np, has uso contributed to render- 
ing it a most hideous spectre. It is the reverse 
with the patient. In nine cases oat of ten it is 
not only a relief^ but almost a sense of voluptuous- 
ness. Sleep dailv teaches us the reality of death. 

Sleep and death are twins/' said the poet of an- 
tiquitjr. Why, then, should we fear death, when 
we daily invoke its brother as a friend and a con- 
solation? '*Life,'' says Bufibn, begins to fail 
long before it is utterlv gone." Why, then, 
should we dread the last moment, when we are 
prepared for its advent by so many^ other mo- 
ments of a similar character? Death is as natural 
as life. Both come to us in the same way, with- 
our being able to determine the advent of 
No one knows the exact moment of his 
It is certain that death is generally a plea- 
foeling. Lucan used to say that life would 
»rtable to man if the gods had not hid- 
* n the happiness he would experience 
|Ullius Marcellinus, Francis Suarez, 
^sopher La Mettrie, all spoke of the 
ss of their last moments. Such arc 



the consolations which philosophy presents to 
timid minds that dread death. We need not say 
what much higher and loftier consolations await 
the Christian who is firm and steadfast in his 
faith, and has before him the prospect of eternal 
life. 

A Scene in the French Revohition. ' 
—The Bread Rioters in the Ball ef 
the Oonrention- 

DuRiKO the French Revolution, there appeared 
one day upon the walls of Paris this programme of 
insurrection : 

" iKBUitKacTioir or thb pioplb nr ordbb to ob- 
tain BBSAD AKD BX-CONQUBB ITS RIGHTS. 

Whereas, the government inhumanly permits 
it to die of hunger — ^that the promises so often re- 
peated are false I 

" Whereat, every citizen is driven to envy those 
who die and are buried I 

Whereat, the ^vemment is a usurper, unjust 
and tyrannical, smce it arbitrarily arrests, transn 
fers from cell to cell, from commune to commune, 
and massacres in its prisons, any man with cour- 
age and virtue enough to demand bread and com- 
mon rights 

And so it went on in the same violent style i It 
did its work. Paris rose. The Convention was sur- 
rounded, and the members deafened with cries of 
" Bread I Bread I" " Down with the revolution- 
ary government !" " RepUce the Convention by 
the National Assembly !" ** Seize the barriers, the 
telegraph, the cannon, and the drums !" " Bread, 
and the democratic constitution of 1798 V* 

" The Convention will die at its post V* shouted 
a member. Bourdon de TOise, another, accused 
the royalists of getting up the riot. In an em- 

Ehatic discourse, Andre Dumont expressed the 
ope that the rich would pity the poor. The peo- 
ple were recommended to be calm and resigned. 

These unsatisfactory responses angered them. 
** Bread t Bread I Bread they cried, in gloomy 
but menacing tones. 

Dumont, taking the chair, ordered the intruders 
to be sxpelled from the Convention. They refused 
to move without a struggle, and were presently 
strengthened by a reimorcement of comrades 
brandishing muskets, knives, and bloody pikes, 
and followed by women in rags. Bread I Bread ! 
Bread 1'' The outbreak triumphed. 

It was two o'clock. Feraud, a belated deputy, 
rushed into the Assembly. He had penetrated the 
crowd, but was Quivering with fear— his garments 
hung about him in shreds. As he sought to climb 
to the desk, one of the faction pulled him back by 
his coat. Struck by one of the soldiers, the tant- 
eulatte fired a pistol, and missing his intended vic- 
tim, brought tne unhappy Evaud down from his 
perch on the edge of the rostrum. The comrades 
of the murderer burst out into laughter and ap. 
plause. They cut off the deputy's head, and stuck 
It on the end of a pike. They thought that the 
inoffensive Feraud was Freron, the chief of the 
jeunette dor^e—A terrible mistake for him ! 

" Meet force by force," said the president. A 
man came forward, bearing the livid head of Fe- 
raud« which he presented to Boissy d'Anglas, the 
president of the Assembly, saying that it was 
Freron' s. 

" Bread ; the permanence of the sections : the 
arrest of aU emigrants ; the liberty of all patriots ; 
the resuscitation of the Constitution of 1798 ; a 
municipality at Paris : the recall of patriotic depu- 
ties ; the arrest of all deputies who were not at 
their posts." were among the demands made, and 
reiterated by the mob. 
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But the Convention, tUouch alarmed, was not 
terrified. Boissy d'Aiiglas had dven orders to 
the troops, and, at last, the people retired before 
the artillery and soldiers of lie Uonvention. Then 
the members, believing that the insurrection was 
quelled, decreed that all citizens should be called 
upon to defend the government ; that all those 
|- arrested on charges of invading the hall of the 
' Convention, and of seeking to intimidate the 
members, should be handed over to the execu- 
tioner; that all the bells of the commune of Paris 
should be melted down and turned into cannons. 
Then the Convention had the hardihood to ofter 
its condolences to the family of the unfortunate 
Fetaud. 

Its decrees had scarcely become law ere the 
Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. Marceau again rose 
in arms. The rioters marched upon the C-onven- 
tion preceded by formidable artillery. Tlie 
^mdarm^rU joined it. 

Other defections followed. It became neces- 
sary to obev the people, to repeal the obnoxious 
decrees, ana withdraw the expressions of condo- 
lence. 

Legendre rose among his fellow-members, and 
solemnly said, ** Nature has condemned us all to 



death. A little sooner or lat^r mattcrft not. Lei 
us be calm. The best thing we can do is to be 
silent." 

However, he was mistiiken. The demands of 
the people were considered, and the hurriedly- 
formed committees promised shoilly to present 
the organic laws of the Constitution of 1793. A 
deputation of six inj^urgents arrived, renewing 
the demands of the people the day before. " Hear 
the will of the people," said the spokesman. 
'* Tlie Republic forever! Liberty forever! Hurrah 
for the Convention, it supports the true 
principles !" 

Sfportjj of Chilflhoofl. — A celebrated female 
writer thus pleads the cause of the little girl: 
'*I plead that she be not punished as a romp, if 
she keenly enjov those active sports which city 
gentility proscri'bes. I plead that the ambition to 
make her accomplished do not chain her to the 

Siano, till the spinal column, which should consoli- 
ate the frame, starts aside like a broken reed — 
nor bow her over her book, till the vital energy, 
which ought to pervade the whole frame, mounts 
into the brain, imd kindles the death-fever.'* 
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KNOWS ITS TALUS. 



AxJiiT Qbdi.— " JVbiT, 2bmmy, if you wul tell me (he (rfdk obotrf that broken window, PR gioe 

To»nirr(who know* the Tuiiie of truth). -"O/i, i?« worth more (han one pear. Ptt m you, Vu, 
tndh if you wa give me two," 

BrofUMrB in Law^The Judges. 



Tl&« CompUiiiit misers generallj die of, is 
tigbtness of tbe chest. 

Nane — ** I oannot allow butter and j«m, too, on 
Toar bread." 

Maater Alfred—*' It oan't be extraTaffaot, Mary, 
if the same piece of bread does for both." 

M Are the jury agreed V* asked a jud^e of the 
court aUac/J whom he met on the stairs with a 
backet in his hand. 

" Yes," replied Patrick. " They haye agreed 
to send out for half a gallon." 

of the Boston Traveller re- 



cords the following : 

** A bright little boy about four years of ase, 
son of a clergjrman, was at your oorrespondent's 
house one eToning with his parent and Igare him 
a couple of fiye-cent pieces. He laid them on the 
table, and putting his finger on one, said : 
f)f ** * This one I am going to give to tbe heathen, 
and the other one 1 am going to keep myself.' 

f* He played with them a while, till one of them 
finaQrroUed away and be could not find it. 

** 'Well,* said 'I, * my lad, which one haye vou 
lostr 

' Ob^Mid he, ' I haye lost the one I was going 
to giretS the heathen.'" 



are sadly demoralised ; fhiit is 
so cheap and plenty that they can-can all the day. 

A Doetor** Motto is supposed to be patients 
and long suffering. 

The fbllowtniE Storjr ig told by a Western 
journal, to illustrate the New Departure. A boy 
waa obseryed watching for a woodchuck to come 
out of his hole. 

"Do you suppose you can catch him?" said a 
paaser-by. 

Gateh him I" said the boy, contemptuously : 
" Fve got to catch him, stranger ; we're out o! 
fneat." 

One D»jr, at the parade of his ^ard, the Em« 
peror Paul I. of Russia waa ezcessiyely mdignant 
with one of his officers who was not a good horse- 
man. 

" Cashier him, and send him toiiis estate," said 
he to the commanding general. 

" Pardon me, sire," answered the latter, '*be h 
a poor man J and has no estate !" 

''Then give him one!" exclaimed the Emperor, 
as he rode away. 

This answer waa not only original but imperial, 
for having been once uttered, the Emperor must 
keep his promise. The officer, therefore, was 
maae possessor of an estate, in order to uve in 
banishment upon it. 
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1. 

Ym who in riddles take delight. 
Attend to me, a wondrous wight, 
i All forms I take that e'er was seen, 
I All colors wear. red. brown, blue, green; 
Sometimes all loTeliness appear; 
Sometimes a monstrous figure wear ; 
fet in all forms I pleasure giTe» 
And though I'm dead, I seem to Uto. 
The hardj sailor views in me 
The object of his phantasy ; 
He who the charms of nature loTes, 
Ht warm admirer surelj proves ; 
The epicure's oft pleased to see 
What gratifies his taste in me; 
But to the lover I'm most dear, 
Who brings bis charming mistress near. 
Not always am 1 prized alike; 
This happens as toe taste I strike. 
Sometimes mj value's thought so great* 
I'm sought b^ peers, and live in SMte; 
At others, it is deem'd but small, 
I'm then consign'd to servants' halL 
The rich thro' me decrease their store. 
And wealth I give to some who' re poor ; 
When jouuff and new, Fm greatlj priied, 
And generauj, when old, despis'd; 
Tet in some cases 'tis mj age 
The admiration doth engage. 
One further hint I'll give, then know 
I immortality bestow. 

2.— DOUBUB ACBOSTXO. 

His children at home are crjrins for bread; 
To snatch it fh>m its ocean becL 
He plunges from his ft^gile bark; 
Let us hope he meets no hungry shark. 

1. This is a weieht we all well know. 

2. A Jewish hign priest who fell low. 
8. A Russian sea, m southern clime. 

4. A flower often praised in rhyme. 

5. A missive come from friend or foe. 
Try what initials and finals show. 

8. 

The night was dark, the wind was strongs 
As o'er the moor 1 trudged along; 
Past went Boreas with my first 
The wind and rain were at their worsts 

The night was black as coaL 
At length, my second I espied. 
And s&aightway unto it I hied ; 
'Twas in a room with sickness round; 
Nearer I drew, and then I found 

My second was my whole. 

4. — LOOOQBIPH. 

Complete, I stand above the crown. 

Or on the scaffold lie; 
When noble heads are stricken down. 

And knaves are mounted high; 
Behead, I fill the atmosphere, 

I carry many an ill 
To human homes, yet to your ear 

I may be pleasant stilL 

6. 

3QVAitB Words. 
Warm ; to blot out ; place of a surprise in the 
Revolution; small bodies of land; a denier of 
Providence. 

6. 

A Mahometan name for the Deity : a woman's 
name ; a boundary ; living ; thoroughly disliked. 

7. 

Balances : a kind of mortar ; a girl's name ; a 
plant ; anoOier plant ; worse than stale. 



8. 

I saw it ride in majesty 

(Jpon the moonlit sea; 
Then to the beach I watched it glide 

In fair and l^lic glee. 
And often, as a ship moved on, 

While she remained in view, 
I've seen it sent to friends on shore. 

Across the waters blue. 
From parting friends, I've seen it oft 

In silent farewell given, 
And in the lofty mountain-pines. 

Which rear their heads to heaven. 
And see I in yon white scarf it come» 

From gallant soldier's hand. 
As on bis praneine steed he spnr» 

To fight Tor Fatherland. 
I found it in the silken sheen 

Of a fair maiden's hair; 
It lent new beauty to a brow 

Already but too fair ; 
And in the snowy plumes which fell 

With such unstudied grace 
Across the fairy hat which hid 

Her sweet and glowing face. 

9. 

My first we admire 

In matron and sire, 
In children, relations and friends-; 

The heart it endears, 

And chases its fears. 
As to soothe in aflUction it tenda. 

The cheek when in flush. 

Or suffused with a blush. 
My second at onoe wiU disclose ; 

The banner and plume 

Oft its nature assume. 
And mostly 'tis found in the rose. 

From the moment of birth, 

Nought is dearer on earth 
Than my whole, I declare without fear ; 

And when fh>m it torn. 

We're dejected, foriom, 
And the smile must give place to the tear. 

10.— Tbipub AoBoano. 
Would yon a good description read 
Of Winter sport t I should, indeed. 
In Tom Brown's " School-davs' " you can see 
How Rugby's scholars played with glee. 

1. Were I to say Fd seen Tom Sayers fight. 
Should I be doins aught thaf s right T 

2. If, leaving Asia, c^e southeast you steer, 
These lovely isles will presently appear. 

8. A patriarch in a Jewish tribe of yore; 

Search for his name in ancient lore. 
4, Osiris tansht this art In eariy^ days. 

And Yirgif sang of it In classic lays. 

11. 

LOQOGBIPBS. 

Entire, I am part of your frame; 

Transposed, I am a weapon of war ; 
Behead and transpose, a French town I name; 

Transpose, and school pleasure I mar. 
Curtail, and I'm seen witn the milkmaids ; 

BehMd, and an article's left ; 
Once more, and of my precious aid 

Mankind will be never bereft. 

12. 

Whole, I am avial ; behead, I am a trick ; again 
behead, I am custom; transpose, 1 prosecute; 
curtail and reverse, I am a pronoun. 

18. — ^DlAMOlTD PUBZLB. 

An insect ; a number ; conceminff ; to. make a 
great noise; a musical composer ; a nower; osad 
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hj blaoksmUhfl ; what flshermen use ; a oonso- 
nanl The central letters, read down and across, 
will name a celebrated musical composer. 

{ Ht first is a part of the face ; 

Mj second is livelj and bright. 
Mr whole, when if s gathered with care, 
IS preitj and gaj to the sight. 

15.— DouBUB Abithicobsic. 

50 and enahe; 51 and asas; and fiirf; 600 
tad roer ; 55 and eo : 601 and dors. The initials 
tad finals name two Saxon kings. 

16. 

Squau Wobds. 

Soman : to lessen ; a stickj composition ; an 
•ztract of rose ; side looks. 

17. 

Shore; more aged; a girl's name; a Turkish 
same ; to step. 

la— Hmnnr Squau Wobds. 

When the East wind blows OTer Jersej mea- 
dows, ague is sure to teem. 

19, 

When I am whole, a companion I appear ; 
Change my head, to an entrance I reer ; 
Change again, to a sweet fruit I turn ; 
Change again, and with hatred 1 bum ; 
Change again, and I turn to a head ; 
Change again, and to deatinj I'm led; 
Change again, and I'm reckoned rerj slow; 
Change again, and I make the nrioe low; 
Change again, and I quicklr will pall ; 
Change again, and I'm chiding at all; 
Break up mj first, transpose, and ri^ht here 
Some horses, some food and a drink will appear. 

SO. 

Mt first you'll find where the sullen sea 

Breaks loud on the rocky shore : 
My second a bridegroom gare to his bride, 

As a sign of the lore he bore; 
My third, in the cities of the West, 
AS smoked and dried and cured. 
Fat ail three together, and the answer is secured. 
My whole is a royal estate 
Much talked about of late. 

SI. 

My first is in sharp, but not in duU ; 
My second is in sails, but not in hull; 
My third is in ocean, but not in waye ; 
My fourth is in child, bat not in knsTe ; 
My fifth is in person, but not in boy ; 
My sixth is in play, out not in toy : 
Ey serenth is in wound, but not in bruise. 
And my whole is a tool in general use. • 

J M. 
I sm in trade, and have a partner, too. 
So on my sign my first will meet your yiew. 
I called upon my second, alliance to propose. 
When np my third like fury the little rixen rose, 
Mj sad constitution, utterly beyond my best 
control. 

Calls all with finer feeling to grant me now my 
whole. 

28. 

My whole from my second is made ; 
Hy first in my whole safe is laid ; 
Where my second 1 get, 
Ton wiU see my first set. 
From my whole, by the neat serrant-maid. 



Whole, I can swallow a man ; but many a man 
who is my whole beheaded, becomes the very re- 
yerse by swallowing my second beheaded. 

25. 

DOUBLX' ACBOBTZOB. 

Two classical Latin poets. 

1. To attest 

2. A Shakeaperean character. 
8. A wanderer. 

4. A city in Italy. 

5. One of the architectural orders. 

6. A city in France. ^ 

26. 

Ne'er known before this present age. 
We cross the land as lines a page. 
Would you our initials and finals knowt 
Se^ the words hidden in the line below. 
In thy land, Italia, floWeth the riyer Arno* 

27. 

Sqvabb Wobds. 

A human being ; to think ; measures of dis^ 
tance; concerning; homes. 

23. 

Stories ; to stop ; a machine ; a chemical sub- 
stance; prophets. 

29.— PlCTOBIAL PbOTBBB. 




Avswbbs to Chabadbs, EiriGMAs, Etc.,. or 

MaBCH NUICBXB. 

1. In, sin, sing, singe, singer, singers, fingers, 
lingers. 

2. S. 4. 

OOBBA OBBAT G ymussti G 
00 BBS HALTB A rabi A 
BBUSH BLLBK M irro B 

BBSUB ATBBT E U D 

▲ SHB8 TBNTS S UCCCS S 

5. Cour-age, foli-age, herb-age, cabb-age, yint-t- 
age, saus-affe, parson-age, peer-ag;e, carri-age, 
marri-age. lugg-age, yicar-age, cnbb-age, £>i- 
age. 6. Pear, rape, reap, pare, aper; ear, Bae, 
are, era ; par, rap ; per, rep, pre ; pea, ape. 

8. 9.. 

LADIBS OBAKT ABTI'ST 

ADBOIT BULBB BIOTBB 

DBTDBX ALWAT TOMATO 

lODINB NBAB8 ITALIC 

BIBNOO TBT8T SBTIBA 

STXBOT TBOOAB 

10. Ocean Gable.Cyrus Field— OceaniG, CiyilitY, 
EndeaB, AdieU. NarcissuS, Chaf F, Alibi, BribE, 
LeyeL, EdWarD. 11. Syndicate. 12. Hare-bell. 
18. Yerona, Newark, Naples, Geneya. 14. Mare, 
are, mar, ram. 15. Drink, Buins— DoIlaB, Bou- 
leatT, Icenl, NuN, KisS. 16. Echo, coin, hill, 
only. 17. Snow, nine, once, w«en. 18. Bag,. 
Bat— BeakeB, AurorA, GnaT. 
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A LEGEND OF THE HEATHEN CHINEE. 





In the land of wooden natmegs, 
Aod place called Soow-e-gan, 
Dwelt the hero of my story : 
Bashful, green-eyed, loog Slick Sam. 

A Bomewtaat eooeotric lawyer, being engaged 
in defending a bard case, and not beine altogether 
pleased with the rulings of the presiding judge, 
remarked that he believed the wnole court coulo 
be bought with a peck of beans. The judge, of 
course, took this remark in high dudgeon, and 
ordered the lawyer to sit down, and demanded of 
him an apolo^nr for this contempt of court, threat- 
ening him witn commitment for the offence if he 
did not apologise. The lawver^ after a little re- 
flection, remarked that be haa said he believed tbe 
court could be bought with a peck of beans; that 
he said it without reflection, and wished to take 
it back. 

But said he, it I had put it at half a 
bushel, I never would have taken it back." 

A FcUow was told that three yards of cloth, by 
beingwet, would shrink a quarter of a yard. 

" Well, then,'' he inquired, " if you should wet 
» quarter of a yard, would there be any left?" 



He trsTBled far to westwtrd, 
And there he met Kiyan ; 
A maiden of old China ; 
And thoa new loye began. 

A ft w NIflflftta aliicc, at a late honr, tbe apeak 
ing-tube at the office-door of one of our popolai 
physicians was used by some midnight wag. to the 
following effeot : The doctor was in a sound ^leflP; 
when he was partially awakened by a halloo^ 
through the tuoe, and the following dialogue took 
place : 

* Well, what do yon want V 

" Does Dr. J live here ?" 

" Yes, what do yon want?" 

"Are you Dr. J ?" 

«*Yesf" 

"Dr. Simon J ?" 

** Yes, yes I what do yon want?" 

" Why, how long have you lived here?" 

"Some twenty years; wbyf * 

" Why don' t you move ?" 

" If you stay there about ten seconds more, 
you'll 'find I am movmg!" and be bounded out ai 
bed ; but the patient was heard moving " down 
the street at a rate thai defied pursuit. 



^j|f,\^ ^^^^ ^ 




He bonght » horse an purpose, 
And oft yon heard ''ga-lang." 
Which meant the name in other words, 
I*m driving vith Kiyan. 



He gave her sflks and'jewela. 
Then sleeked her elekish hair, 
Then crawled around ber slender :iraiBt, 
And Mked for hand so fsir. 
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She ea?e a sigh, one mighty nnile, 
And her bosom neaved and throbbed, 
OaTB a ri^K^e and a ffigcrle. 
Then backward on mm Dobbed. 



»• Wby is it,'' said a teacher to a scapegrace, 
irho bad caused her much trouble by bad con- 
duct, Tou behared so well when jon first came 
to school, and are so disobedient now V* 

*' Because/' said joung hopeful, looking ai> into 
the teacher's face, '^I wasn't much acquainted 
then." 

Willie trudging along one daj alone, an Ame- 
rican soldier met a Methodist circuit -rider, whom 
Nc at once recognised as such, but affected igno- 
Ance of it. 

What regiment do joa belong to V* inquired 
the preacher. 

" An Ohio regiment in Shermaa's army. And 
yourself?" 

I belong," solemnly replied the preacher, " to 
the army of the Lord.*'^ 

"Then, my friend," said the soldier, "you've 
got 91 Tery long way from headquarters." 




His arms enrapt as ha was too, 
Drew her fainting to his kiss ; 
A smack resounaing through the hills, 
Spoke the agony of their buss. 




it. 



Thsy were wedded in a obapel, 
Wnen she, turning, gayiy said* 
"I have husband foiiree, darUn', 
Now yon makee five I wed.'* 



M My Dear,** said good, unsuspicious Mrs. 
Howard, " I think Mary is in a decline." 

In a what?" inquired the startled but nnro- 
mantic husband. 

" A decline, my dear— in a decline. You were 
far too stern wit£ her in regard to that little affair 
with Mr. Young. Girl's hearts, mj dear, are not 
like those of great rough boys; they are fragile 
thinss, my lo?e — very fragile. Now, I have no- 
ticea that Mary acts very oddly: she eats nothing 
but pears, or apples, or something of that sort, 
and to-day, unobserved by her, I was watching 
her singular movements. A snasm of pain crossed 
her features— she stopped in ner walk and sighed, 
m^ dear — sighed as if her heart was breaking,' 
said the lady. 

" Sighed, did she, and groaned ?" said the hus- 
band. " Umph 1 Aren't you old enough .yet to 
tell the difference between a breaking heart and 
an attack of indigestion ?" 




"Is this ere car for Soow-e-gao ?' 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

A BAWL-BOOK— The nnnery. 

LovDcnr has had a bar-maid show. 

A oooD 8ide-«how-^ pretty oheek. 

Trb raw material— Underdone steak. 

t Plbasart ohecka in life— bank cbeckg. 

PKBirssLTAHZA womon— Non^xpIoslTe. 

Dbop na a line, as the troat said to the angler. 

James Pabtok is otUed a piece of Fanny Fem- 
itore. 

Motto for sewing-machine— as you sew, bo 
shall yon rip. 

Would yon call an alderman a ghost if yoa saw 
hima-gobJin? 

Tbb mnsqnito as a public singer draws well bnt 
nerer glyes satisfaction. 

It does not follow that a man who bolts his 
food will haye the lock-jaw. 

A Touiro married lady of Lonisyflle, Ey«, is the 
prond mother of a babe bom with two teeth. 

Thb Worid editor is considerable of an old 
Roman— be is continnally mounting the Tribune. 

TRvn him little who praises all ; him less who 
censures all; tnd him least who is indiffarent 
about aU. 

Ck>iivBOiiGfJT people hare been expecting that a 
hen, which was setting on a do^ apples, would 
hatch a barrel of dder. \ 

Ih proof of the assertion that cattle will stray 
into Bteange places, we may say that we hare 
seen a cow hide in a shoemaker's shop. 

An exchange insists that <* porerty is a blesa- 
isg.** If it be so it is a "blessing so weD dis- 
g&ed ** that yery few are able to see the point. 

A BiBBOP of London haying cut down a noble 
doud of trees at Fulham, Lord Chancellor Bacon 
told him he was a good expounder of dark places. 

A asMTLUCAH who thought his two sons con- 
sumed too mueh time in huotiuflr and shootiDg, 
gaye them the appellations of Nimrod and Bam- 
rod. 

SibBotlb Boohb said: "Single misfortunes 
nayer come alone, and the greatest of aU possible 
misfortunes is generally followed by a much 
greater.** 

War is a drunkard, hetitating to sign the 
pledge, like a balf-conyerted Hindoo? Because 
ne ii in doubt whetlier to give up the jug or not 
(Juggernaut). 

Ab Indiana girl undertook to break a colt the 
other day. At last accounts ber head was two 
aiies too large for her bonnet, and she has or- 
der^ a set of false teeth. 

Wabdbobb-booms for ladies and gentlemen haye 
been established at the princi pal raiiroad depot in 
"^enna, where transient passengers can wash and 
dress and leaye their packages. 

Wbt is the letter B yery unfortunate ? Because 
it is always in trouble, wretcbednesa, and misery, 
is the beginning of not and ruin, and is neyer 
found in peace, innocence or loye. 

**Sbtjbb an* it wasn't poyerty that droye me 
from the ould country,** said luchael, the other 
day, for my fkther had twenty-one yoke of oxen 
and a oow, and they gaye milk the year round.'* 



Ehtebtaibiiio KBOWLBDOB-Leandng the eoai 
of aheayy fbed. 

iTisimagfaied that the polar bear considora tafs 
haUtation an io$plaoe ! 

A DBTTBEDi bsUet-master says he praotioes Us 
attitudes at the glass. 

Trb way to train up a child in the wayit should 
go> walk in that way yourselt 

Wbt is a hedgehog of yegetable origin? Be- 
cause it is the onipnhg of a prickly pair (pear). 

Wbt wiU people persist in paying so mooh rent 
when they can get a housa-maid for three or four 
dollars? 

«<lBAyByeryUtae respect for the ties of this 
world,** as the chap said when the rope was put 
around his neck. 

"QooD-MOBBiBO, Mr. Smith ; you kx>k sleepj." 
" Tes,** replied Smith. I was up all night?^ 
"Up where?*' 
"Up-stairsinbed.** 

If you were the wifb of your grandmothei^ 
uncled couBln*s half-sister, what relation would 
you be to your uncle*s grandmother's husibaDd, 
and how many? 

"Mt dear,** said a young lady to her oovotiy 
cousin, "when you*ye been a little loqger in Lon- 
don you won*t be so green.** 

" Better green than withered I** was the retort. 

" I TBXHX I haye loat at leaat half a dosen hua- 
bands,*' said a coquette at Lone Branch, " by put- 
ting on a bathing-drsee ; and Vu neyer do it again 
till my married future is secure.'* 

** C^BABDiKA.'* said a shrewd child, " do yon want 
some candy?*' 

"Yes, dear, I should like some." 

"Then if you'U buy me some, m giye yon 
hal^'*aaid Polly. 

Mas. LiVBBifOBB is willing that men should do 
all they are indined to do—the washing and iron- 
ing, cooking, etc., and only aaka in return that 
women may haye the same right to employ them- 
selyes as they see fit. 

A BBTT of Schenectady girls haye agreed to let 
their waists expand, ana, as a consequence, cor- 
sets there are slow of sale. They discard hoop- 
skirts, also, and drees so as to display much anUe 
—all of which ia sensible. • 

YoTBB.— 1. The " Tammany Bfaig''i8 a compoai- 
tion of brass and coin welded together by Swindle. 
2. The word is not spelled Suckem, but SacheoL 
Bepublicans in office, after a Democretic yiotory, 
generally pronounce it Sack-em. 

Pbomfxbb.— 1. Lester WaUack is not the anthoc 
of " Moss on the Bocks." Your error arises tsfm 
the report that Treasurer Moss has the "rodts." 
2. Byron's Man Fred did not fuminh Beecher 
Stowe with her facts concerning Lady B. 

It is not high crimes, such as robbery and nrar- 
der, wbich destroy the peace of society. Hie yil- 
lage gossip, family quarrels, jealousies and biok- 
enuKS between neigbbors. meddlesomeness and 
tattling, are the worms that eat into all soda! 
happiness. 

" Wbat are you about, my dear ?** said his grand- 
mother to a little boy, who was idling about the 
room and casting fortiye glances at a gentleman 
who was payimr a yisit. "1 am trying, grandma, 
to steal papa*s hat out of the room without letting 
the gentleman aee it, for papa wantahim to thini 
he's out" 
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iBsiDnacABLV bonds — YagaboDcbs. 

A 8BA]ISTBB88*8 ezol«matioD— A-hem I 

HoAB-ifiOBT— Hie frost of serenty 'Voters. 

Whebls go best when they are thoroughly tired. 

Ji78iiaB*8 oonrts are not always courts of ju*- 
tice. 

A GOOD norsery man— The father of a large 
family. 

It ain*t fanny to l>e arrested lor passmg the 
••queer." 

A THiNO yon oan't see throngb— A pair of leather 
spectacles. 

Mat a tnrkey ba said to be a ghost when it's not 
AKObbUn'? 

CANDLB-icasB Day has been superseded by kero- 
sene but-ups. 

What many property holders can*t do— Bead 
their title clear. 

SpiKi T U Aii rapplDgs— An early call before the 
rum-seller is up. 

Whin is a man at West Point the youngest?— 
When he is a freshman. 

WmoH has most legs, a horse or no horse ? No 
horse, because no horse has five. 

Whzn was Buth very rude to Boaz ? When she 
f xQled his ears and trod on his com. 

Why is a pair of skates like an « pple ? Because 
;hey both bare occasioned the fall of man. 

Ipa man bit off your nose, what would the mag- 
istrate oblige him to do ? Keep the peace (piece). 

"Why is an article in the ordtnaoce of a fire oom- 
gbuy like a Sheriirs execution?— Because its by- 

Iv a Brooklyn girl of fifteen is worth a million 
dollars, what is a New lork girl of eighteen 
worth? 

Ko FEBSON eyer arot stung by hornets who kept 
away from where they were. It is just so with 
bad habits. 

Wht are compotitors yery fortnnate fellows ? 
Because they can " set up '* in business without 
a cent of capital. 

Whsbt there is loy&in the heart, there are rain- 
bows in the eyes, wmbh coyer eyery black cloud 
with gorgeous hues. 

Good nature, like a bee, collects honey from 
every herb. Ill nature, like a spider, sucks poison 
frt>m the sweetest flower. 

It Europe, Asia. Africa, and America are the 
four quarters of the globe, pray, what is Austra- 
lia?— Oh I the Aind quarter. 

A TEAyxLEB writes home f^m Paris : " The 
word I haye stood most in need of since my ar- 
riyal here is the Frenoti for danm," 

A FHYsiaKAK wanted a note renewed, and, at a 
reason for it, said : We are in a horrible orisia 
here ; there is not a sick man in the town." 

OyxB the'door of a cobbler's ehop in Sayannah, 
Ga., appears this legend : Boots and shoes is 
made near— ladies and shentlemens repaired. 
Kum in hear.*' 

A DnroBiLQC who hadseryed aterm of six years 
in the Sing Sing prison, was one day asked if he 
liked the mush they gaye him while there ; says he, 
«< Yon mean the gmger mill and water?" 



Quadrat says he don't mind the nskedness the 
the trees are putting on, but he notices the com 
is shocked. 

A Detboitzb, who kept a flask of whisky with 
him on a shooting trip, strack a race-course in 
the suburbs on his return, and walked around it 
all night, wondering why he didn't get to town. 

DoH^ trouble busy editors. Qaib stepped into 
the editorial sanctom this mommg to ask what he 
had better write about. 

'* Write about r growled the disgusted chief; 
** I thmk you had better right about face !** 

If a milkmaid, four feet ten inches in height, 
whde sittinff on a three-l^Rod stool, took four 
pints of milk from eyery flftoen oo#s, what was 
the size of the fleld in which the animals grased, 
and what was the girl's age ?" 

"I WISH I had your head," said a lady to her 
lawyer, who had just solyed a knotty point for her. 

'VAnd I wish I had your heart,'* responded the 
lawyer. 

It was not long befare the lawyer's head and the 
lady's heart went into partnership for life. 

SoMS fathers are too hard-hearted for anything. 
Aman scolded his twelye year old son fully flye 
minutes the other day because the child used his 
(the fiitber's) best Sunday razor to open oysters 
with. We don't see how the razor could hurt the 
oysters, anyhow. 

Ak iMPAnENT AuDiTOB.— While they were per- 
forming Othello " some time aeo at the Walnut, 
the actor who personated the Jealous Moor de- 
manded of Desuemona *'The handkerchief! the 
handkerchief 1" A green 'un called out, impa- 
tiently: *^ 
Neyer mind the handkerchief ; blow your nose 
with your fingers, and go on with the play." 

iNTBtMATioicAL Abusb.— Says Alphonso Earr on 
the aboTO sublect : ** Th ere is nothing bo ridicu- 
lous as these insults bandied from one nation to 
another, these malevolent epithets which are ap- 
plied to an entire people as if, forsooth, all the 
men in the country were made on exactly the same 
model, as if all our yirtues and yices were sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the custom house offi- 
cers, and neyer passed oyer the frontiers !" 

Eldeb Enapp, the great reyiyalist of religion 
down in Arkansas, when about to baptize a new 
conyert^ called out in a loud yolce : 

Does any one know any reason why this man 
should not oe baptised?" and to his great sur- 
prise, a long specimen of an Arkansas trayeler 
shouted in response : 

" See here. Mister Preacher, I don't want to 
interfere in that 'ere business of yours, but !f you 
expect to get the sin all out of that old cuss yon 
win haye to anchor him out in the river oyer 
night." 

An Ancient Hibernian was overheard, lust after 
the late riot, bewailing the tad loss of hfe which 
it occasioned : 

**Be iabers, dy'e mind now, there's Mick, and 
Pat, and Tim, and ail the rist of the b'yes kilt. 
Och, it's a Borry day." 

** Why: Faddy, you ought to be thankful you 
were not killed. W by shoold von be bo troubled i" 

** Och, 'pon me eowl but it does throuble me, for 
it'rt put an awftd sight of extra wurck on me shoul- 
dora.'" 



im wuHTgooafl 



tkem poor b'yes ivery one iy 
thim wuffH'good as tin votes, and now Fte got to 
kape up the vote of me Ward meself. Instead 
of votin' tin times nixt election, be jabers Fve got 
to do the wnrok of a doeen repaters in wan pre- 
ofaiot.** 
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TAXnfO ADYAmPAOE OF liEAP TEAB. 

M. V'—" OorM, young man ; / like your looks ; you'll Jutt suit me. Tfier 's a rhurch ^^andy 
lets he married. No use k eking, young man ; you*re my aiUni'y."— (Exeunt like other hnsbanii! 
into church, mentaUy kicking.) 



Shakespeare missed it sadlv when he wrote : 
*'A11 the world's a stage and all the people players." 

He would have an awful lot of supes and no audi- 
ence, or place to stow any. 

Tom Moore was more true and philosophical in 
saying : 

This world is all a fleeting show. 
And most men deadheads in it." 

Appropriate Names. — The following names 
are. indeed, appropriate for the uses mex^oned : 
For an auctioneer's wife — Bid-dy. 
For a general's wife — Sally. 
For a sportirg man's wife— Bet-ty. 
For a fisherman's wife — Net-ty. 
For a shoemakei^'* wife— Peg-gy. 
For a teamster's wife — Car-ne. 
For a lawyer's wife— Sue. 
For a printer's wife— Em. 
For a druggist's wife — Ann Eliza. 
For a carpetman's wife — Mattie. 

Sheriir Hall, of Pittsfieid, Mass., was about to 
commit a prisoner to the lock-up the other day, 
and had just unlocked tho rloor, wfien prisoner 
ran away. The sheriff f^tBt-iod in pnrsnii, taking 
no notice of a boy in the lock -up. The lad, seeing 
the door open, thought lie might as well leave as 
to be hanging around there, jiiid awav he started. 
Hall, however, was too nimble for tfie boy, and 
when he felt the iron gri]) of the sherifl" on in% col- 
lar, he wilted at once. ^ 

"What are you doing out heio, yaw young riis- 
cal ?" said the sheriff. 

" Doing ? doing?" said the boy, trembling with 
fri|;ht at the stern officer; "I 'hain't doing no- 
thing. I came out to help yon catch that fellow. 
Which way has he gone?" 



Men are frequently like tea — the real strength 
and goodness is not properly drawn out of them 
till they have been for a short time in hot water. 

Charles I«ainb*s Habit of stammering some- 
times caused him much embarraaament. On one 
occasion he was ordered to take a course of sea- 
bathing. Standing at the door of his bathing-ma- 
chine, two stout fellows took hold of him and 
awaited his orders. Lamb commenced : 
" Hear me, men I take notice of this : I am to be 

dipped " 

What more he would have said is unknown, for 
he began such a rolling fire t»f di-di-di-di, that as 
soon as he got out the word " dipped," the impa- 
tient attendants exclaimed : 

"Oh, ye?, sir, we're quite awnre of that,'* and 
plunged him into the sea. 

On emerging. Lamb was very indignant at their 
haste ; but, forcing a tranquillity he did not feel, 
hmn again : 

" Listen to me ; once more I tell you I am to be 
di-di-di"— and then, with a burst of indignation — 
" dipped, 1 tell you !" 

" Cfb, decidedly, sir," and down the stammerer 
went a second time. 

Petrified with cold and wrath, once more Lamb 
made a feeble attempt at explanation : 
j " Grant me pa-pa-patience. Is it p)u-mu-marder 
you roe-mean? Again and a-gaga-fi^n I tell you 
I am to be di-di-dipped — " now spealobg furiously, 
, with the voice of an injured man. ^ 
I "Oh, yes, sir," the men replied, "we know 
I that — we fully understand it," and for the third 
• time down went Lamb inio the sea. 
! "Oh, limbs of Satan!" he said, on coming up 
; the third time ; " it is now too late ; I tell you 
j that I am— no, that I wan to be di-di-^ipped only 
I once.*' 
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Tn TBBXB' LOTE LBTTESS.-*-*' ITf TUB ONI MOMBKT THAT HIS BACK WAS TCRNBD, BBLINDa'S QUICK 
- HAND PASSED DOWr IirrO TH? LINING, AMD DBTBCTED A FLAT PABCBL." ' 



Vbe lAiree Xic^j^e Letters. 

" JcsT one week to your wedding-day, Pauline, 
and here you sit, dissolycd in tears, like Niobe ! I 
don't nnaerstand it at all ! I thoufirht jou were the 
hapiplest Httle bride-elect in all tbi» world !" - 

rauline Moore' s boudoir was a little nook of flut- 
tering white muslin, looped back with fillets of 
blue ribbon, with yases of fresh flowers on the 
dipity-draped dressing-table, easy-chairs covered 
nith pale Dlue chintz, and a tiny white bed in the 
cdmer, oyer which a canopy of white lace feU like 
a snowy cloud. It was as pure and loyely as she 
berself— and that is saying a grcnt deaL for Paulino 
Moore wa« certainly the prettiast gin in the vil- 



She was slight and graceful, with a great fancy 
for wearing white dresses, belted and trimmed 
with blue or rose^colored ribbons ; but, then, white 
was 80 becoming to the blonde radiance of her 
eiehteen-year-old beauty. Her eyes, of the deep- 
est and most limpid blue, had an appealing ligot 
in them, that made you. loye her in spite of your- 
self : her hair, floatm^ away from her low, pure 
forenead, was like a mist of jglimmering gold, and 
her complexion was as dehcate as a tinted sea- 
shell. 

There are a great many pretty girls in the world, 
but comparatiyely few beauties, and Pauline Hoore 
was one of the few — a fair, faultless beauty ! 

It was as Belinda Powers had said— she was to 
be married in just one week ; yet here she sat 
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•mong her flowers, like a pearl in its casket, weep- 
ing the passionate tears that spring from fountains 
far below our lighter griefs or uials. And her 
eousin Belinda, an apple-faced old maid of thirtr- 
fire, who beliered in smiles and langhtei^ an4 the 
■unny side of life in ^neral, stood stricien, as it 
were, with consternation, at the unwonted sight. 

** What is it, PauUne she urged. '* Don't you 
lore him!" 

Pauline indignantly dashed away the bright 

dxops from her wet eye-lashes. 
**1 love him as I lore mv own life I" 
" Then, has he said or done anything to grieve 

JonV* 

"Never!" She was almost angry with plump, 
honest little Belinda, for asking the question. 

*' Has anything happened to postpone the wed- 
ding f persisted Belinda. 

'Tfo l'' 

Then, what it the matter t Come, little dew- 
drenched rose-bud, you thaU tell me !" 

And she sat down beside Pauline, imprisoning 
both the cold little hands in hers, and drawing the 
golden head tenderly down upon her shoulder. 

Some people are bom comforters, carrying con- 
solation in their very toUch and voice. Belinda 
Powers was one of these mesmerically sifted ar- 
sons, and Pauline felt the soothing speU creeping 
ever her, as her cousin's cheek touched her own. 

I must tell some one, or my heart will break I" 
she murmured. "Oh, Belinda. I have been so 
foolish, so wretched— yet, indeed I am not wicked ! 
Do you remember, two years ago. when I was at 
tchool at Albany r 

"Tes." 

" Well, it began then." 

** What began ?" questioned Belinda. 

"The trouble— although I did not know It at 
the time. We were all siUy children toffether, 
and the ^Is in my class were even more foolish 
and sentimental than I was ; and thev all thought 
It so splendid to be * engaged,' and I was the only 
one or their number who had not a betrothed 
tover. And Gerald Monmouth, who^was brother 
to one of the governesses and had met me oc- 
easionally at our receptions and exhibitions, was 
writing to me then, and persecutinff me with his 
mad passion. In a moment of folly, I forgot 
my coqimon-sense and the real dictates of my 
heart, and allowed him to draw me into a half en- 
gagement and whole correspondence. I only 
wrote him three letters, modelled upon the absurd 
Bonsense of the other girls, and then something 
seemed to rouse me to a sense of my own folly, 
and I abruptlv broke off the whole thing. I 
burned Ghsrald^s letters, but he has mine ve^ and 
refuses to give them up. He has never forgiven 
me for rejecting his smt, and — and last night he 
arrived hire— ^" 

"1 know it," interposed Belinda. "He is a dis- 
tant relative of your father's, and a reckless, dis- 
sipated scamp a*t that !" 

"Ostensibly," went on Pauline, "he came to 
attend my wedding ; but oh, Belinda ! this mom- 
iog he showed me those hateful old letters, full of 
promises and vows, and ridiculous asseverations 
of eternal love, and says that if I do not at once take 
measures for breaking off this marriage and re- 
newing my engagement with him, he will place 
the letters in Efrerard's hands, even were it at the 
foot of the altar!" 

" Oh, Pauline ! he would never be so cruel I" 

"Ton do not know him, Linda. He is cruel as 
the grave, and vindictive as a red Indian of old. 
Unfortunately, there are no dates to the letters. 
Everard will not know what a silly, unformea 
ehild I was when I wrote them, and Gerald will 
make him believe that I have played a false and 
treacherous part 1 He is so true and noble him- 
•eli^ that the least shadow on my name and cha- 



racter would shock him beyond reparatioii, p«r" 
haps alienate him from me for ever t And 7«t» I 
Belinda, I have not been really to blame!" 

" My poor child, no 1" was the soothing answer 
of her cousin. " I always knew that Gerald Mon- 
mouth was a scoundrel ; but I never suspected him 
of such a deep-laid plan of villainy as this.' Tour 
whole life must not t>e blighted and overshadowed 
by his cruel plots I" 

" But I am at his mercy I" breathlessly pleaded 
Pauline, with the red and white flushes following 
one another over her cheeks. 

" As long as he has those letters in his poeeet- 
sion, yes I But we must obtain them, PanUne^ in 
some manner or other." 

" Oh, BeUnda, I fear that will be impossible !" 

**^npoiHbU is a lone word !" said the old maid, 
shrewdly shrugging her shoulders. "At all 
events, we can try. Which is the room he oe- 
cupies V* 

" The one in the second story, looking on the 
south." 

" Is he jgolng out with the picnic party that is 
talked of for to-morrow afternoon f" 
" I suppose so !" 

Hiss Belinda nodded. "Very welL" she said, 
oaknly, "that will be the fint card I shall play. 
There are three letters, you say ?" 

" Only three, folded together in a small PMket 
in a blank sheet of notepaper, and tied with nar- 
row flreen ribbon." 

Beunda Powers stooped to kiss the sweet, eafer 
face, into which a vaffue expression of hope had 
already stolen, and left Pauline to herseu once 
more. 

"PU be even with Gerald Monmouth jet," 
thought Belinda, with all a woman's ready par- 
tisanship, and keen relish for plot and innjffue. 
" Be dare to threaten my little pure lily of e Pau- 
line 1 I will teach him a lesson he won't be likdy 
to forget immediately 1" 

And Miss Belinda, figuratively speaking, rubbed 
up her implements of warfare, and prepared for 
action. 

It was nearly sunset the next day before the 
ffay picnic party set forth for a sheltered spot in 
uie woods, where they proposed to prolong their 
amusements far into the night, for a mellow full 
moon illuminated the dell, and the July air was 
at its balmiest ! 

Belinda Po wen was not going. * ' There was too 
much to be done at home, with a wedding on the 
tapis.** she said briskly ; "and tA« was a working 
bee V* 

So she watched them depart, merrily, down the 
lane. Gerald Monmouth walking famiuarlvtbeaide 
PauUne, even though she was leaninff on Ereraid 
Westlake's arm. And then she quietly went into 
the house, and proceeded straight upstairs to Mr. 
Monmoutn's apartment, jingling, as she went, a 
bunch of tiny keys with which she was preparad 
to open desk, portfolio, or any other hiding-place | 
in wnich contraband documents wera likely to be 
found. 

But Gerald Monmouth was no mean taotieian. 
He had been in adtence of her ; his room-door 
was securely lockeoTand the key Lay snugly in his 
pocket. 

In vain Belinda ransacked the house for other 
keys; not one would fit: and she could not but 
feel henelf, for the time being, baffled. She was 
too enterpnsing a general, however, to allow her- 
self to be discouraied by one rebuff. 

Nine o'clock in the mellow moonlight— and Be- 
linda was out upon the lawn, surveying tbe 
premises, with the deliberative air of a civil en- 
gineer about to lay out a new line of railway. 

"I can do it," said Belinda to herself. "^Hie . 
piaua roof is a little steep, and the trellis may be m 
a trifle shaky, but I can do it, neverthelaaa." 
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And, 'like a plump, white oat, Hiss Belinda 
«limbed the slots of tne old treKb, where the rojal 
''Prairie Queen" roses were hanging thdr clus- 
tered bouquets of shaded crimson, scrambled 
nimbi J up the shingled verandah roof, to the dire 
detriment of flounces, and confusion of ribbons, 
end spranff gieefhUj through the open window of 
Mr. Gerald Monmouth's apartment. 

What fun I' ' ejaculated the breathless heroine, 
extracting a box of matches trom her pocket, ana 
proceeding to light the lamp that stood upon the 
oreasing-table. ** I think I should rather like to 
be a burelar 

And then commenced a search— a s/stematio 
search, well planned, and neatlj canied out, 
which left no nook or comer uninvestigated. A 
slip of paper an inch square could not hare es- 
caped Hiss Belinda's hawk eye. Under the pil- 
lows— behind the cushions— in every book, port- 
folio or box — even beneath the edges oi the 
carpet, and among the folds of the curtains, did 
she extend her scrutiny ; but do letters^ save one or 
two firom dunning creditors and bnef business 
correspondents, did she discover. After neariy 
an hour's keen search, she was forced to pause. 

" There are no letters here/' she said to herself. 
" It must be that he carries toem about with him. 
Well, he is keener than I had given him credit for 
being." 

She bit her red Up, and frowned intently. This 
discovery complicated matters not a little. 

Then she blew out the lamp, and departed as 
she had entered, leaving everything precisely in 
its original order. 

<*I wUl have those letters," said Miss Belinda 
Powers, if I tear them out of his very heart I" 

Ah, but howf That was the question t It 
was midnight before the picnic party returned, 
and Pauline Moore eagerly sougnt her cousin's 
apartment, to learn what success nad attended her 
endeavors. 

«Ko luck at all, my de«r." said BeUnda, with 
an odd little ffrimace. "But don't despair; I 
shall see you Dum those letters yet. I've more 
ideas than one In my head, if I am an old maid !" 

''But what are you doins, Belinda?" 

"Folding blank sheets of paper to look like let- 
ters—you see I can't get the idea out of my head. 
Go to bed, little one, aod don't dream about the 
three episties if you can help it, for all shall vet 
be right 1" 

But nevertheless Pauline crept to her pillow with 
a heavy heart; the time was so near, now— so 
Citally near. 

The next day proved to be one of down-pouring 
rain, with leaden skies, and roses all drenched on 
verandah and portico. In the library, Gerald 
Monmouth walked up and down the carpeted floor, 
with his hands behind his back, and a look of sinis- 
ter satisfaction in the eyes which were fixed so 
abstractedly on the floor. Just beyond, Belinda 
Powers sat in the embrasure of the deep oay win- 
dow, sewing}, Suddenly she happened to gUmee 
up. . 

" Stop just here, a se^md, Mr. Monmouth, if 
you please : ah, I tbouj^n^— it is a rip, and not 
a strav white clipping of t^ead." 

"What do you mean. Miss Powers?" asked 
Gerald with a puzzled face. 

" Ton have torn your coat. Wait a minute, and 
rU fix it" 

She stood on tip-toe, with her needle fall of 
black silk, while Gerald tried to twist himself 
round to obtain a view of his own back. 

"My coat torn!" he .icfi^eated in evident con- 
sternation. " And if s the only one I have here I" 

" Probably you did the mischief at the picnic, 
yesterday," said Belinda, gravely. " Oh, pshaw!'* 
with an tax of annoyance, " I can't do anything, 
stzetched up this way. Take off your coat one i 



minute, Mr. Monmouth, please; Joe's dressing- 
gown hangs back of the door, and you can put 
that on for an instant." 

The astute Gerald Monmouth fell at once, and 
dnsuspectingly, into the trap that was so artlessly 
baited. He slipped off the coat, and laid it on 
Miss Belinda Powers' lap, with a word or two of 
courteous thanks for her proffered kindness. In 
the one moment that his back was turned to pos- 
sess himself of Mr. Joe Moore's eay cashmere 
dressing-gown, Belinda's quick hand nad passed 
itself down the lining— hM detected a flat parcel 
in the inner pocket ("for it's all nonsense looking 
in the outside ones r' she rapidly decided within 
herself) — ^had transferred it to her own pocket, in- 
stantaneously replacing it with three sheets of 
blank paper, folaed to resemble letters, and tied 
as Paufine had described the momentous packet. 

And when he turned toward her once more, she 
was neatly stitching up a rip that had never ex- 
isted. 

" There, I think it is stronger tbaa it was be- 
fore," she innocently remarks, as she gave back 
the coat to its owner. 

" I am a thousand times obliged t" said Ckrald. 

" Oh, once is enough I" lauehed Belinda—" and 
too much, if you only knew it, young man," shs 
mentally added. 

Like an arrow she dartbd up to Panfine's room, 
the instant she could make some excuse, concern- 
ing a needed spool of cotton, to leave the library. 

^* Lifht your wax taper, Pauline I" she cried ex- 
ultingiy. "Prepare the funeral pyres, for here are 
the sacrifices." 

And she threw the Uttle oblong packet into her 
cousin's lap. Pauline opened it, with a trembling 
hand, and eyes before which violet-colored blurs 
seemed to dance and swim. 

"The very letters! the fatal witnesses !" she ex- 
claimed, bursting into tears of joy. " Oh, Belinda, 
how did you obtain possession of them f" 

"Bum them first r' said Belinda, imperatively. 
"We are not safe while they are in existence — 
and afterward I will tell you all about them." 

And when a little pOe of greyish ashes was all 
that remained of the three much dreaded letters, 
Belinda Powers described her sudden stratagem, 
and its complete success. 

" I knew, if they were not in one place, they 
were in another, and It happens that I guessed Just 
right," said the roif old maid, while Pauline 
hugffed her and kissed her, and showered upon 
herToving names, and cried for very joy. 

That eveninff, when Mr. Monmouth sent up to 
inquire when it would be convenient for him to 
have an interview with Miss Moore, Pauline dis- 
patched back the answer, "Kow; this minute." 

Somewhat marvelling at the promptness of the 
reply, Gerald obeyed the summons. Pauline was 
quietly awaiting him. 

" Well, MissMoore," he began, "have you de- 
cided ?" 

"I have." 

" And what may that decision be ?" 

" To never see nor speak to you again I" she 
answered, with flashing eyes. "To defy you ut- 
terlvl" 

He smiled sardonically, pulling at his long mous- 
tache the while. 

"You are bold, young ladv— you will be milder, 
perhaps, when I show your husband that is to be 
the proofs of our olden-time attachment 1" 

Pauline looked him contemptuously in the fisce. 

" You have no proofs 1" 

He drew out the packet, with a sneer worthy of 
Mephistopheles' self. "Have I not proofs f'^ he 
asked. 

The next moment, his face grew deadly pale, as 
he unfolded the sheets and saw only a bumk, un- 
written surface. 
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"I hare been robbed! tami^ered withl" he 
cried. Who has darsd to do tbitt" 

Pauline langbed a 8we«t» scornAil peaL 

« The letters are ashes," she said. "Your plans 
are thwarted. There if a Right and Justice in the 
world, YOU find, after all!" 

Oenud Monmouth i turned away, with a face Hke 
that of a baffled tiger. He quitted the room with- 
out another word, and Pauline knew that she was 
saved 1 

Hr. Monmouth left the village that same evening, 
pleading unexpected business to his astonished 
host, and the wedding took place ungraced bj 
his presence. And Pauline, in shimmering satin 
and orange-blossoms, clasped Belinda to her hearty 
whispering jovouslj: 

Dearest Belinda^ J owe it aU to yon." 



John Pounds, the Oratnitons 
Znstmotor of Poor CNdldroii- 

John Pouims was bom at Portsmouth in 1766, 
and, after being incapacitated by an accident from 
working in the dockyard there, placed himself 
under an old shoemaker, obtained an honest sub- 
sistence as a shoe-mender« and for thirty-five 
years was the occupant of a weather-boarded tene- 
ment in his native town. 

After a time John Pounds took upon himself 
the charge of a feeble little boy. nis nephew, 
whose feet were deformed. He effectually cured 
this distortion by an ingenious imitation of the 
ordinary mechanical means recommended by the 
faculty. His heart warmed toward this poor child, 
one or a large and poor family, and he Decame its 
instructor— a task which gave him great delight. 

But he did not confine his exertions to his little 
nephew. He bezan to seek out pupils amongst 
the most neglected. His second pupil was uie 
son of a poor woman, who was absent from home 
the whole of the day endeavoring to obtaia her 
livinff. 

Scholars soon became so numerous that his 
humble workshop, which was about six feet wide 
and eighteen feet in depth, could not contain so 
many as he would have willingly taught. Hence, 
he alwavs preferred and pridM himself on taking 
those wLom he called "t^e little blackguards." 

His biographer saysi^'^He has been seen to 
follow sucn to the town (giay, and hold out in his 
hand to them the bribe of a roasted potato to in- 
duce them to come to schooL" 

In the last few years of his life he had, gene- 
rally, forty scholars under his instruction at one 
time, including about a dozen little girls, who 
were always placed on one side by themselves. 
Here he pursued his double labors, seated on his 
stool with his last or lapstone on his knee, and 
mendins shoes, while his pupils were variously 
engaffecT, some readins by nis side, writing from 
his cQctation, or sbowmgnim their performances 
in accounts. Others were seated on forms, on 
boxes, and on a little staircase. 

He taught the children to read from handbilU. 
and such remains of old school-books as he could 
procure. Slates and pencils were the only im- 
plements for writing, yet a creditable degree of 
skill was acquired: and in ciphering, the *' Rule 
of Th-ee*' and "Practice" were performed with 
accuracy. 

With the very youns, especially, his manner 
was particularly pleasant and facetious : he would 
ask tnem the names of different parts of their body, 
make them spell the words, and tell their uses. 
Taking a child's hand, he would say, ** What is 
this? Spell it." Then slapping it, be would say, 
** What do I do ? Spell that." So with the ear, 
and the act of pulling it : and in like manner with 
other things. He found it necessary to adopt a 



more strict discipline with them as they gr«v 
higger, and might have become turbulent, b«t h» 
invariably preserved the attachment of alL 

He tooK an enlarged view of the objeots whk^ 
education should comprise, and endeaTOured t« 
impart valuable practical knowledge to his 
scholars, teaching them how to cook their vwi 
plain food and to mend shoes. He was their doc- 
tor and nurse when thov had any ailments ; and 
when they were in health, he was not only th« 
master of their sports, but the ffood old man made 
playthingrg for tne younger children. He encou- 
raged his pupils to attend Sunday-scbooU, exert- 
ing himselr to procure clothins for them, in order 
that they might make a creditable appearance. 
On Sunday morning they put on their areas at bii ^ 
house^ ana in the evening it was again restored to 
him. 

Some hundreds of persons in all have been in- 
debted to him for all the education which thej 
had ever received at school ; and, as a necessarj 
consequence, many are now filhng stations of 
credit and respectability, whose elevation povertr 
and iirnorance combinea would have prevented^ 
even u these misfortunes had not consigned them 
to the prisons. It is said, '*He never sought 
compensation for these labors ; nor did he obtain 
any, besides the pleasure attending the pursuit, 
the satisfaction of doins good, and the gratifica- 
tion felt when 9ccasiona!Dy some manly soldier or 
sailor, grown up out of all remembrance, would 
call to shake hands, and return thanks for what 
he had done for him in infancy. Indeed, some of 
the most destitute of his scholars have often been 
saved from starvation only by obtaining a poztion 
of his own homely meal." 

Mr. Pounds died suddenly on the 1st of Jannarj, 
1839. The children were overwhelmed with con- 
sternation and sorrow ; some of them came to the 
door next day, and cried because they could not 
be admitted ; and for several successive d^ys the 
younger ones came^ two or three together, looked 
about the room, and, iftot finding their ftiend. 
went away disconsolate. Nor was ne unlamented 
by his fellow-townsmen. The services which be 
rendered to the i^rnorant and neglected duldreo 
of the poor entity him to a place among those 
humble beneliactors of mankind whose deeds of 
goodness have been, like his, performed in s 
spirit of rare benevolence. 

Pope Pius IX. was. in early life» the associate 
and warm friend of Tata Giovanni,* who acted in 
Naples the part of John Pounds. 

A Mysterious Bisappearaace. 

I Hu> finished my cigar, and. was just stretching 
forth mv hand toward the damp evening paper, 
when I neard a hasty step without mv door, i^cb 
opcped simultaneously with a sinjgle knock, and 
Mr. Chief of Police Sharpe entereoT 

"You are here, Caldor? I am tliankful to find 
you, without any vexatious delay I There id a 
cab waiting at the ^ker. Are your things handy, 
that you can tumbna few necessaries into a b^, 
and not be losing an instant of the fifteen minutes 
before the through night-train leaves ?" 

*'What nowf' I asked, ruefuUr, glaiicing 
around my cozy room, in which I haa coiinted to 
spend a lazy evening, in blank dismay, yet at the 
same time nslng mechanically, and begmnina to 
collect together mj toothbrush and the rarious 
belongings of the lUtle traveller's dressing-case 
which had accompamed me on so many wander- 
ings. What is the O^ise, and in what direction 
are you going to send mef The through train to 
Alaska or Florida?" f 

** Out West, old boy— further out than you've 
been yet on such business, I reckon. I can't say 
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it win began enviably sitnation, but the quicker 
Ttm make your discoveries, the sootier jou may 
leave it. It is about the mysterious disappearance 
of poor Fred Ordway. At last there is nint of a 
cltie. YouMI see by the minutfs on this paper 
just what has c^me to light. The place is a poor, 
I'orlom spot, not down on the latest maps ; but I 
hjbve huntea up the route for you. I give the 
case to you, because there is a dogged sort of per- 
severance about your character, wnich is just the 
thine needed in so blind and tedious an aftair. If 
anybody can make anything out of it, you will. 
You'll do your best, I'm sure, without my telling 
you that the reward is munificent. If you needed 
any spur, and there was time, I would take .you to 
see tne pale, wistful face of that little girl to 
whom the poor fellow was engaged, I suppose. 
She came to me hei^lf to-day. That's right; 
you will need plenty of warm wraps, I take it." 

I had been listening sharply, for all I had been 
packing my light ralise at the same time. 

*' Fred Ordway 1 is it possible there is a clue at 
last?" I answered, and wondered if he saw the 
naounting red, whose warmth stole from my cheeks 
to my very forehead. 

I judged that he did, by his next observation : 
1 forgot that you knew Miss Denton, Maurice. 



Well, as* I said before, I am sure you will make 
!tbe best of this." 

** I will, so help me Heaven !" responded I, fer- 
vently, seeing before me, instead of Sharpe's griz- 
zled front, sweet Lulie Denton's young, pale face 
and blue eves, mournful with the heavy shadow 
of Fred Ordway' s unknown fate. i 

Half au hour afterward I was leaning back in 
the high-backed car-seat, looking out rather for- 
lornly at the rapidly flying scenes of the lighted 
town, the dim, black water, the bridge, edged like 
a lady's diadem with pointed stars, and, presently, 
at t)\e faintly outlined groves and fields of the 
country. , 

The train certainly was keepine up its reputa- 
tion. The telegraph-poles seemed to double to- 
gether as we whizzed by. Finding that it made 
me a little giddy to watch without, I turned my 
face away from the window, and languidly looked 
over the well-filled seats around me. 

I did not see anything particularly strikine or 
interesting. Most of the passengers were settling 
themselves into as comfortable a situation as pos- 
sible for the long niffht's ride ; and. however 
pleasing and agreeable they might nave been 
under more favorable circumstances, the sleepy 
countenances I discovered all around me struck 
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me M being more peonliarlj plAin aad oommon- 
pkioe than uanaL 

For mjaelf; 1 knew that sleep was yet a long 
way off. Bat I closed my eyes, and fell into a 
profound rererie, which transported my mind 
back to the town and into past soenes— to the 
rery history of this Fred Ordway, for whose sake 
(no, not for whose sake— I was nonest enonsh to 
■arthat to myself), but for whose fair betrothed' s 
sake, I was now starting upon this wearisome, 
and^ perchance, perilous ioumey. 

Me was a gay, brilliant lellow, petted in society, 
and fondly numored by his parents — one who 
carried off fortune's prizes as carelessly as if they 
were his undoubted riffht. 

I had known him first as a schoolmate, and I 
belieye we had begun there a sort of rivalship. I 
smiled mournfully as I recalled m^ taking away 
the priie for an essay, much to his amazement 
and mdignation. Well, it was the only time. 
ETerrwhere else Fred Ordway had distanced me. 
The junior partnership of a staunch and honored 
mercantile firm had oeen the goal of my desires. 
I had worked faithfuUr, and planned judiciously 
— «nd the prize seemea almost in my grasp, when 
Fred Ordway took the notion that ne also would 
be pleased with just that situation. His father's 
wealth, and his own wide circle of applauding 
friends, made the decision but a brief one. He 
bad it of course. 

WeO, well! poor fellow I It had been an un- 
hicky thing for him. It was in travelling away in 
that interest that he had been overtaken by this 
teirible doom, whatever it might be, into which 
be had disappeared, and no sign been given. 

He went away westward, and wrote, and drew 
checks at Chicago and St. Louis ; then was heard 
flnom, following the new Pacific Railroad a little 
way on its lonely track, having rare sport with a 
party of gunners, with whom he parted at this 
uttle obscure stoppinff-place to which I was sent, 
and from which spof he turned his face home- 
ward, and was thenceforward lost— dropped as it 
were into some dreadful, 'bottomless gulf, from 
which there was no voice or message. No single 
hint bad come. Money had been poured forth 
like water. The best-trained police force of all 
the principal Western cities had been put upon 
the scent— but all in Tain. Fred Ordway^ heir to 
% noble fortune, successful merchant, pnde and 

get of society, darling of his parents' doting 
earts— «nd al( more and beyona all in my en- 
Tious eyes« the beloved of sweet Lulie Denton— 
had vanished away. 

It was a fearful fate. I said it over to myself 
■hiveiing, as I rode on in the fiercely speeding 
train, and gaye myself, heart and soul, to the task 
of elucidating the truth, whatever it might be— 
the more earnestly and determinedly, it may be, 
for my secret consciousness of the antagonism 
between us. 

I need not delay to recount my slow and cau- 
tious approach to Sahara, as I shall call the for- 
lorn, forsaken spot toward which our suspicions 

{pointed. Suffice it to say that I carried my geo- 
ogical tools and books with me, and passed my- 
seff off successfully as a stray eccentncity, solely 
interested in the strata and deposits of the earth, 
and en^ly oblivious and inaifi'erent to the hu- 
man life and everyday events going on around 
me. And yet I managed to investigate the vici- 
nity, and examine all the townspeople thoroughly 
— and, while knocking out my specimens, to keep 
alert ears ready to catch all the eossip tossed to 
and fro from idle or careless mouths. 

And I was by no means satisfied or encouraged. 
I only found out what was already known. Ord- 
way had remained in the town, off and on, some 
three weeks on that last momentous visit, which 
was now six months and more ago. 



The nnoonth landlord with whom he boarded 
acknowledged that it had been a puzzle to him 
what kept so gay and, as he ezpreased it, " flocb 
a citified man,*^ so long in so uncongenial a spot. 
In answer to my apparently careless inquiries, ho 
told over the hali-aozen men in the place with 
whom Ordway had had any dealings. 

One was an honest backwoodsman, as he called 
himself drifted thus far from the Maine wood- 
lots. He had hunted with him, and was the last 
one who had seen Fred Ordway's handsome faoa 
in the town streets. 

"He went off mighty chipper, as if he wa» 
greatly pleased at something or other, squire," 
said tnis man. lightly. I seed him, jest as I waa 
coming off the train, getting home from one o' 
my long tramps. He Im his valise with him, and 
stoppea to snake hands with me. and say good- 
bye. He said he shouldn't be in tnese parts for » 
lonff time again. F 11 be blest, thoueh, if I didn't 
thiiuc he bSd some of the womankind in tow, for 
Fve seen a pink calico whisking round the grova 
yonder, where he used to walk so much. manT 
and many a time ; and the same gown went ahead 
into the same car with him." 

That was a new idea, but I did not make mndh 
of it at first What helped me more was a snbaa- 
quent remark of the gannlous landlord. 

"There's John Rolph. He knew the gentla- 
man, too. I remember, now, Mr. Ordway said be 
was going to take a ride some night on the engine 
with nim. Mebbe he knows where the young maa 
went to, if you want to see him for anything." 

"On the engine?" repeated I, in some sur- 
prise. 

"To be sure. Bolph is the engineer on ilie 
locomotive Reindeeiv-didn't yon know that?" 

And straightway I contrived to be lounging 
near where me locomotive Reindeer came in, ana 
was run upon the turn-table praparatory to being 
housed. Rolph was a Tcry different sort of man to 
what the landlord had led me to expect I watched 
him narrowly all the while I was oreakinff op^ a 
fragment of boulder. There was none of uie easy, 
careless good-humor which X had remarked aa 
the characteristics of the townspeople of that wild 
region ; but the expression of his swarthy faoe 
was set, fierce, self-absorbed. He jumped down 
from the engine, and left the fireman to run H 
into its place, while he walked to and fro, hia 
hands folded behind him, his eyes cast down to 
the ground. When he disco verod me, he gave a 
little start, nervously, and then cast one swift 
searching glance over my whole person, ana 
turned away again upon his soldier-like tramp. I 
rose from my stooping position, and sannterad 
toward him. 

" Oood-day to you, sir. So you run that ftno 
engine there. A stirring sort of life, I should 
say. I think I should e^joy some of your common 
everyday experiences hugely." 

He omy gave me a han-surly nod in return. I 
talked on, howeve^ carelessly, on a dozen topics, 
trying to detect a%ign of interest in any one of 
them on his part. I might as well have talked to 
the stones. Presently he gave an impatient shake 
of the shoulders, and left me in the midst of o 
sentence, with that same indifferent, imperturba- 
ble expression of countenance. 

Somewhat disheartened, 1 turned away; but» 
just then, I saw a swift flush rise to his cheek, hia 
eyes shone, his whole face brightened, and ho 
went eagerly forward. I smiled m triumph. 

" The man is not invulnerable, after aU. And, 
as usual, it is a woman," I soliloquized, and lin- 
gered to watch. 

A rather tall woman, well enveloped in a volumi- 
nous cloak, which fell nearly to her feet was 
comine down the little pathway which had been 
worn from what was called the street to the eo- 
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gfaieJioiise. She was so muffled ap in the cloak, 
and » woollen scarf wrapped ronnd her head, I 
oould not ret judge of her age or personal appear- 
ance. She walked, however, with a firm, easy 
grace of oarriage rather remarkable in that 
Teffion. 

The engineer strode on to meet her ; but, when 
he had reached her, stopped short and stood 
hesitating, almost cringing I thou{^ and spoke 
in a aingularlT imploring voice: 

"August, b ft your 

Tones sweetly melodious, and yet ioy oold, la- 
■ponded calmly : 

Certainly, John Bolph, it b L Have yon any- 
thing^ to say to me?" 

"Kothing particular— Not — that is— Teal" 
stammered ne. 

She stood still, looking at him with a fixed, 
freezing eye, that might well disconcert him, 
though I was rather startled by its efiect u^on 
him, for he was taken with a fit of tremor which 
shook him as the ague might. 

Now I had my first view of her faoe, for she 

Snt np her hand, and pushed away impatiently 
tie woollen folds that bung about it I was sur- 
prised to recognize the countenance of a fellow- 
peaaenger on the Chicago train, which had riveted 
my attention at Uie time, and haunted me ever 
dnce. A face singularly blending intensity of 
fiery experience and marble fixedness— like a 
corpse galvanized into impetuous life. The woman 
must have been very handsome once, the features 
were so perfect, the complexion so delicate ; and 
it came over me with convincing force thai it was 
not age which had taken away its bloom and 
brightness— that she must still only number a 
girrs years, though she had that strange look of 
having passed though her allotted vicissitude of 
humanize experience, and come out on the other 
side, where joys or pangs of earthly chance and 
change coula no longer stir a single heart-beat. 

WelL she pushed back with one hand a heavy 
look of glossy black hair, while she smiled upon 
this hapless John Rolph such a strange, deadly 
smile as made me, tlft mdifferent stranger, shnnx 
and shiver. For him, poor wretch, I did no* 
marvel that his strong figure fairiy reeled, at 
under a blow. He put up both hands to shade his 
qres. while he cried, piteously . 

"August^August Molineux, why do you look 
si me in that way t I don't see what has changed 
you so.'* 

"Changed? why should I be changed, John 
Bolph r returned she, in that same sweet, clear, 
yet deadly chilling voice. 

He made an effort to rally, and went on queru- 
lous^. 

"How should I know why. Augustt I only 
know that you are like another girl— tl^at you 
act very strangely There's more than me notices 
it The time was when you bad pleasant words 
and pretty looks for John Bolph. It drives me 
mad to think of that time now.*^ 

" It must excite your wonder very much. Pmy 
ten me wherem I am changed f" was her scom- 
finl retort 

" Ton know without my telling you. Every- 
body wonders what has come over you. Look at 
yourself now." And his voice rose, swelling with 
the urar or indignation of his reflections. 

"What sort of mummery is this great black 
eloak, and that dreary black dress t Where are 
your pretty pink cahcoes, that used to please 
you so much, and that set off* your beauty so ad 
mirablyt What would your father say to see 
yon-^our fathet who was so proud of you, and 
gave nis blessing to my suit?" 

She lifted her cold white face upward toward 
ttiesky. 

*<My father is dead and gona. I bless Heaven 



for it every night on my bended knees. If he can 
look down upon us from that other world, he will 
see the truth as it is— as it is« John Bolph." 

He tried to assume an air of bravado, but a 
shiver ran across his frame, while he replied : 

" I don't understand you now-a-days, August 
I don't suppose it is any use to talk, but I should 
like to see you dressed as you used to. Ton 
would not look so strange and pale." 

She smUed bitteriy. 

" I have laid away my rose-colored dresses, and 
my rosy dreams, too, John Bolph ; therefore H is 
fitting that my cheeks shoula be pale and my 
dress black. If you have said your say, let me go 
on. I have a message for Dave Green, the fi^ 
man, from his mother " 

She swept by him wHhont another glance; but 
he stood there like one rooted to the spot by a 
powerfttl spell— never moving or stirring till she 
had gone down to the engine-nouse, delivered her 
message, and taken the path to the street ac^n. 

When she disappearea, he drew one long, shud- 
dering breath, passed his hand half a dozen timet 
across his face, as if brushing off some invisible 
touch, and la^ed up across his shoulder at the sky 
with a starOftg blending of terror and supertt^- 
tion that was indeed a reveUtion to me. 

I hurried away to follow the woman— the wo- 
man who had once worn pink calicoes, and now 
discarded them for black. 

The backwoodsman had innocently put the due 
into my hands. I needed no assurance of that 
It was not a difficult matter. August Molineux 
was the daughter of one of the first settlers of the 
place— a man who had started for Cahfomia over- 
land, and dropped off the emigrant tram at this 
wild spot, ana never left it again He had been 
deaa scarcely four months. The neighbors said 
August's brain had been affected by the tragical 
circnmstances of her father's death, for he had 
been instantly killed in the premature discharge 
of a powder-blast They shook their heads when 
thej spoke of her. She had sold the humble 
house and rather valuable piece of land belonging 
to it, and was boarding wito one Mrs Green 

Mrs Green took boarders— such few as drifted 
to thu forlorn place— which was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for me , and straightway I had an ex- 
cuse for making a change, and was established in 
a little seven feet by mne feet room, looking down 
toward the railroad. I went out rambling over 
the monotonous track of the railroad every day, 
keeping up my character of geologist, and filling 
up my narrow quarters wiw the specimens I 
longed to throw into the first river I came to 

I did not come across Miss Molineux as often 
as I had hoped for. She seemed to be in the 
habit of wandering about alone ; and of shutting 
herself up for days together, without fearing 
ouestioning or interference But I improved the 
nrst good opportunity which came auring the 
second week m mv sojourn at Mrs Green's 

I came round the hedge silently one afternoon, 
and (here was August Molineux, sitting in tiie 
shade, with her hcM uncovered and drooping low 
—her two thin white hands clasped, in a manner 
which showed the tension of muscle, across her 
knee 

I was struck with the remarkable grace of shape 
and feature. A wonderfully beautiful girl she 
must indeed have been in the bloom ana bright- 
ness of happy youth. The great black eyes wert 
fixed drearily uj>on the sky, but I could not read 
the story of their gloomy depths. 

A sudden impulse came over me. I walked for- 
ward noiselessly— and, reaching over her shoulder, 
laid Pred Ord way's photomph in her lap 

" Miss Molineux,'* said x, m the most calm and 
matter-of-fact voice, " can you tell me if you have 
ever seen this gentleman 
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A ciy like that of a \touDded animal broke from 
her lips. She caught up the picture, kissed it 
frantically, and then held it under her clasped 
hands close against her breast. The icy mask she 
had assumed was for the moment swept aside. 

** Ever seen him ! Ever seeu him i** repeated 
she, in a thrilling voice ; and then, to my intense 
relief, burst into a flood of tears, murmuring— 
**My own. oh, my own, my murdered husband !" 

"Your nusband !" repeated I, cjuickly. 

She looked at me wistfully. 

" Who arc you, sir ? What do you want?'* 
I want to find Frederic Ordway, or to discover 
his fate and avenge his murder. You say he was 
murdered?" 

"He was. Do I not know it? Oh, do 1 not 
know it as well as if I had seen it ?" #he returned, 
fiercely. " And is not vengeance the only motive 
left to me in life ?" ^ 

** Then, our efforts should be united, and con- 
centrated. Am I right in conjecturing that Rolph, 
the engineer, had something to do with the poor 
young gentleman's disappearance?" I went on, 
gravely. 

She struck her hands together fit|^ly for the 
onlv answer. ^ 
*'Can *°y *^ work upon?" I 



asked again , 



moment's silence. 



* Is there 



any convicting evidence against him ?" 

" If I had it in my hand, do you think he would 
have remained thus long unhung?" she answered, 
bitterly. **He is the guilty wretch — the vile 
murderer ! I do not doubt it for an instant, but 
I have no proofs yet that are strong enough for 
the law. cut I will have them. I will have 
them." 



"fcet US work together," I said ^ 

** I have come all tuis way Irom the East to ( 
cover the secret of his absence. Tell me your 
story, my poor girl?" 

The large, dark eyes were on my face.. What 
they found seemed to gain her confidence. She 
rose, glanced inquiringly tow^ the house, and 
answered : 

*♦ You shall hear it, sir ; but wait until to-night 
1 will meet you here to-night, aOer the trainbas 
gone. It will be better for you not to seem ac- 
quainted with me. That guilty wT«tch is quick to 
take alarm." 

And that evening I was in possession of all the 
facts. ^ How deeply thev touched my heart, no 
words of mine can faitnAiIly portray. I looked 
into the very depths of this woftilly blighted 
heart of August Molineux— a heart as richly fervid 
and passionately fierce as her name — and t knew, 
at length, the full extent of handsome Fred Ord* 
way's villainy, although her tremulous words 
were only intended to convince me of his goo(^ 
ness and nobility. I thought of sensitive, pure- 
souled Lulie Denton with a pang of manly rage 
and grief. Well^ well, he was dead and gone. I 
choked back my indignation at this remembrance. 

This fervid August Molineux had met with 
Frederic Ordway at her father's house, where the 
hunters bad come to lunch. She betrayed so in 
nocently and eloquently just how the new, courtly 
ways of the handsome straneer had captivated 
her fancy. She showed so plainly how nis wily 
arts had drawn her into stolen meetings and fanu 
liar intercourse, and broken up all the innocent 
peace and unconsciousness or her former life 
She had given herself to him with the unreservin/ 
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A MTSTBSIOUS DISAPPEARANCE.—" A FI0T7RE CLOTHED IN GHOSTLY WHITE, WITH A HORRIBLE SKULL 
AND FLBSHLESS, QRINNINQ FACE, STOOD THERE. JOHN ROLPH FLUNG UP BOTH ARMS WITH A 
SHRILL CRT OF DEADLY TERROR. * H BBCT ! MERCT !' SCREAMED HE, AND GAVE A WILD LEAP." 



trast of a generons nature, and taken his word 
for her law — and, alas ! for her gospel also. For 
Ms Bake she had forsaken the lorer encouraged by 
her father ; had deceived that father, and cajoled 
all her home Mends. But she was married to 
him. She averred that with a steady tone and a 
full, unblenching eje, as she held up her hand 
witn the ring upon it. The proofs, to be sure, 
were in his keeptne* I knew she beueved it, and 
perhaps I did myself when she told me that on his 
last visit he bad coaxed her into consent to Vro 
and live in Indiana. I guessed, as readily as if I 
bad been able to reaa a written page, how he had 
become aware of the difficulties into which h^ had 
brought himself when his engagement to Lulie 
Denton demanded fulfilment, and suspected he 
was planning a way to free himself. And on this 
hist visit, for it seems he had visited Sahara many 
times during the last three years, he had arranged 
to take bar back with him and leave her in Indiima. 



My Maine fi:(Asipper was right — Au^st was on 
the train. He lert her in the car-se^, his valise 
by her side, and was going into the forward car 
with his cifi^r — so she declares. It was the lost 
she saw of nim. Uneasy at first as the train sped 
along and he did not return, she yet refrained 
from any inquiry, because he had cautioned her 
so vehemently against manifesting any interest in 
his movements. But when the wretched night 
was past, and still no sign of his appearance, she 
had worked herself into a frantic terror that could 
not be restrained. 

The conductor, after her appeal, seai^bed the 
train through. He laughed densively at her fears 
that he had fallen fromlhe swiftly-moving car, but 
looked a little uneasy as she pointed to the miss- 
ing passenger's valise resting on the seat beside 
her. 

He has stepped off at one of the stations, and 
is left/' decided he. " Wait quietly until the next 
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train comes in and yon will meet him. I will put 
you off, and send back word where joa are." 

Worn out with enspense, bearing also the pangs 
of a gniltj daughter, fleeing by stealth from her 
old falner's protection, poor August yielded herself 
to bis guidance. 

It is needless to say that no Frederic Ordway 
appeared. When she was sure of this, after hav- 
ing careAilly searched eyerr intermediate stop- 
ping-place, she returned to Sahara like one 
stunned by a terrible shock. Upon this came her 
father's yfolent death. After which, as she ayers, 
for the first time flashed upon her a suspicion of 
the true solution. 

John Rolph came to her, and asked for the ful- 
filment of her father's promise, that she would 
marry him at once. She turned away fh>m him 
with an intense loathing that roused his anser, 
and in his fierce tirade oif rebuke, he taanted ner 
with nining for a man Who had wilfully deceived 
and deserted her. There was a look in his eye 
which she declared she could read— direful as its 
revealings were. 

"I know— I know as well as if I had been 
there,*' she said to me, in a low, horrified tone, 
" what happened to my Frederic. He waa always 
fond of strange adventures. He went forward to 
the engine, as Rolph asked him; and he never 
came back. Don't tell me I have not enough 
foundation for the terrible idea. I know it. I 
have the assurance within me. And I shall yet 
obtain my proofs." 

I went over the whole story thoughtfallv after 
I left her— haunted all the while by uie picture of 
her white face and hollow, despairing eyes. I made 
up my mind to the course oefore me. I must 
manage to get a ride myself with Ro^h on the 
engine over that same ground. 

When I told this to August^ she approved 
heartily. 

" Yes, it is what you must do. And you must 
somehow get yourself into his good graces. I am 
sure you will learn the whole. I feel it ; I know 
it by some strange conviction that comes to me," 
she said. 

To make friends with a man of Rolph's taciturn, 
melancholy temperament, was not an easy matter. 
I made little way until I one day carelessly re- 
marked that he ought to marry a pretty girl up at 
Mrs. Green's. I thoaght he and that still, quiet 
August Molineux ought to suit each other. From 
thsi time he seemed to enjoy my company, and he 
talked fireely about his hope of winning the ob- 
stinate girl's good- will to me — as if it was a relief 
to pour out his troubles to a sympathizins heart. 
I approached my plan gradually— talked about 
machinery and steam boilers, and the oueer sen- 
sation it must give on a dark night to be tearing 
along, guiding the mighty creature's fiery heart. 
Then I spoke my wish to take a rid^ with him, on 
such a night, when he went down to meet the 
through train on the main branch. I detected a 
little nervous twitching of his lips — otherwise 
there was no si^ of emotion, as he gave his as- 
sent, while stating that it was against the rules ; 
but nothing would be said, he supposed, if he al- 
lowed it once or twice. 

August Molineux knew 6f the arrangement and 
the time agreed upon, but she made little remark 
about it. Afterward I remembered that she was 
even graver and stiller than her wont, with a fierce, 
wild look in her great eyes, that should have 
warned me. I saw her, too, whispering with Dave, 
the fireman, when he came to supper that night. 
Btill I had not the faintest suspicion of her inten- 
tion. 

It was not a pleasant evening. The clouds were 
flitting across the darkening sky in an ominous 
way, when I stepped up to ttie engine, which 
^issod (^nd spluttered like an angry human thing. 



Rolph nodded, and gave me a place close betide 
him ; then bent forward, atten£ng to his dutiee, 
tad watching for the oonductor's signal. Amidst 
the clanging echoes of the bell, and the pufis of 
escaping steam, we started away upon our iron 
patHway. I had not counted upon tne weird, un- 
canny influences of the hour and scene. I could 
not realixe that it was a veritable experience. It 
seemed to me that I was the prey of some wild 
nightmare. 

John Rolph, with his swarthy face and flashing 
eyes, lighted up by the red glare of the headlight 
seemed some nend incamue, and this plunging; 
fVirious creature, breathing flame and smoke, that 
was tearing on into the blackneas, seemed some 
demoniacaloreation of evil and magic. 

I caujgfht my breath with a little spasm— if not of 
fear, of^vagoe awe and foreboding. 

I looked up into the skv, longing feverishly t» 
find a single star there, bul all was blaokness ; and 
every now and then a chilled drop of rain fell sul- 
lenly. The earth, too, was shrouded by what 
seemed a thick, palpable veil of darkness. 

'*It is going to be a wild night," I ventured, 
startled at the sound of my own voice. 

Rolph did not answer. It may be he did not 
bear ; but it was evident^ by his black and gloomy 
looks, that he also was overcome by the gloom 
of the scene. He only spoke to give directions to 
Dave— who bad likewise, I fancied, an uneasy, 
distracted iook, which I might have interpreted, 
had I detected the motionless flgure hiding in the 
tender. 

On we sped, and the wildness of the scene in^ 
creased as the wind eathered strength and roared 
back to the pufis of the blaok s^ed which tore 
along the tracx. 

My composure came back by degrees; and. 
when Rolpn at length turned around to me ana 
said, It is a nasty night I expect you'll re- 
pent trying the tnp," I was ready to answer, 
oooUv: 

"Not oh, no! It is worth a great deal to obtain 
such an experience." 

He sighed heavily, and went back to his post. 
There wera but few stopping-places, and breiJE- 
ing up the train only occurroa at rare intervals. 
The first thrilling sensations past^ I gave myself to 
my task, and winched the face, lit up for me by 
the glaring light below. I saw the nnt nervous 
indications, and the quick glances cast over either 
shoulder^ as we neared the last half of the track. 
The engmeer looked now, indeed, like Lucifer. 
His eyes shone with a glare alike baleful and 
alarmed ; his teeth wera clenched into his pallid 
lips ; his braath was hoarse, like that of hu en- 
gine. Something moved him deeply. Kow, too, 
I perceived that Dave had retreated out of sight, 
behind the tender's stack of wood, perhap»-4>nt 
a taller, mora slender figura, wrapped from head 
to foot in a black cloak, had come toward us. 

John Rolph, with those glaring eyes peering 
forth into the darkness, heeded not the ohuige. 1 
heard a mutterad oath escape from between bis 
clenched teeth, as he let on the full volume of 
steam. 

We'U be over this spot in quick time," he 
said, shuddering, as a great drop fell upon his 
cheek. 

" But you cannot escape me," spoke a horribly 
sepulchral voice. " Tou killed my body, but my 
spirit has come to haunt yon— the spirit of Frede- 
ric Ordway." 

He gave a wild cry, and turned toward the 
sound of the voice. 

The black cloak had been dropped— a flgore 
clothed in ghostly white, with a horrible skull and 
fleshless, grinning face, stood thera, appearing, in 
the dimmer li^^t of that darkened comer, to be 
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borerinffin air. JohnRolpli flung up both amis 
with a snrill cry of deadly terror. 

^Itistmef itistnie! I threw him off fhe en- 
ffine down the oliff. Mercy ! mercy !" aereamed 
Ee^juid gave a wild leap. 

There was a heavy thud, a' momentary jar of 
the powerful engine, and we were tearing on 
madly/ bnt no en^ipneer stood at hia post 

Daye came leaping forward^ howling with terror 
and grief. He managed to stop the engine, while 
I stood like one palsied. 

The ghost confironted me, flinging off the sicken- 
ing miuBk. 

^'Ton see, sir, tiist I was rigfat," said Angosi 
Molineux's dreaiy roice. I uiink he has met 
bis doom, and is beyond my Tenseance. Yon 
know the steep cliff we have Just passed— the 
track runs to its yery edge. They talk all the 
time of putting some safety-barrier there. It will 
be too late to save him or me." 

The train was stopped, and Daye had hurriedly 
explained to the conductor. All was conAision 
and alarm. We went back with lanterns, and 
found what was hwrdly like a human body. 

Leaning there asainst the side of the tender, 
August Molineuz nstened, and heard the terrible 
result. She smiled, with a wild elitter in her 
•yes. when I came and besought her to go back 
to the passengers' car^ but she shook her head 
resolutely. I went to beg the conductor's as- 
sistance: bnt, npon my return, nothing was to be 
found of her. fnll of a horrible foreboding, I 
begffed a lantern and went tearing and stumbung 
back along tiie track toward the cliff, quickening 
my stens to a run. when I discoyered a white 
figure fluttering before me. I called upon her by 
name. I implored her to wait for me, out only a 
wild langh answered me. 

When I reached the c1i£^ no white flgnre was 
risible. 

Alas ! in the morning, with help from the nearest 
lettlement, I found both the lifeless figure of Au- 
gust, and the bleaching bones of Fred Ordway, 
down there below the precipice. 

I went back to the ^t that same week, and 
told oyer the terrible tragedy to two people alone 
—the chief of police and Lnlie Denton. 

The former's face paled with horror— the latter 
came up to me with a viyid blush, coloring even 
the fair white temples, as she said, indignantly : 

" And I loved nim, Maurice ; but I will never 
give another thought to his false and treacherous 
memory." 

And I do not believe she did. She became my 
wife within a twelvemonth. 



Widow Jones^ Oow* 

WinowER Smith's wagon stopped one mominff 
before Widow Jones', and gave the usual signal 
that he wanted somebody in the house, by drop- 
ping his elbows on his knees. Out tripped the 
widow, lively as a cricket, with a tremendous black 
ribbon on her snow-white cap. Good-momiuff 
was soon said on both sides, and the widow waited 
for what was further to be said. 

"Well, Ma'am Jones; perhaps you don't want 
to s^ one of your cows, no how, nothin no way, 
do you t" 

" Well, there. Mister Smith, you couldn't have 
spoken my mind better. A noor^ lone woman like 
me does not know what to do with so many crea- 
tures, and I should be glad to trade, if we can 
ilx it." 

So they adjourned to the meadow. Farmer 
Smith looked at Roan— then at the widow— then 
at the Downins cow— then at the widow again, 
and so on over the whole forty. The same call 
was made every day for a week, out Farmer Smith 



coold not decide which cow be wanted. Atlengtii, 
on Saturday, when Widow Jones was in a hurry 
to get throoffh her baking for Sunday, and had 
ever so much to do in the house, as ail farmers' 
wives and widows have on Saturday, she was a 
little impatient Farmer Smith was as irresolute 
as ever. 

** That Downiuff oow is a fair creature ; but—" 
He stopped anoglanced at the widow's face, and 

then walked around her— not the widow, but the 

cow. 

" That 'ere short-horn Durham is not a bad- 
lookine beast, but I don't know " 

Another look at the widow. 

** The Downing cow I knew before the late Doc- 
tor Jones boug4if her." 

Here be sighed at the allusion to the late Mr. 
Jones. She sighed, and they both looked at each 
other. It was a highW interesting mookent. 

''Old Roan is a faithful old milch, and so i» 
Brindle; but I have known better." 

A long stare succeeded this speech : the pause 
was getung awkward, and at last Mrs. Jones broke 
out: 

<*LawI Mr. Smith, if rm the cow you waat, 
do say so I" 

The intentions of Widower Smith and the 
Widow Jones were duly published the next day, 
as is the law and custom in Massachusetts, and as 
soon as they were duly published, they were 
married. 



Bow People ZiiTe Too TrnmU 

Tmiword "fast" has latterly obtained a pecu- 
liar significance as indicating a tendency to graieral 
high Bving and indulgence in sensual pleasures. 
A man of reckless expenditure, who indulges him- 
self in all that can gratify his sensual tastes, is a 
"fast man" in the common sense of the term. 
This expressive acyective has also been applied to 
those who habitually risk money in games of 
chance, and has in some instances been coupled 
with the names of others who speculate in doubt- 
ful stocks. 

We have come to the conclusion that sensual 
indulgence, exciting games of chance, or specula- 
tion m fancy stocks, are not the only ways in 
which men may live too fast. 

Many a godly and devout divine is a fast man. 
Many an editor, lawyer, merchant, or scientific 
man, aeainst whom no thought of suspicion exists 
as to the soundness of his moral character, is fast 
in as just, though not in so reprehensible a sense, 
as the man who wastes his substance in riotous 
living. 

Fast living, in the sense of such living at 
shortens life, is a much more common evil than it 
is generally regarded. We have been an observer 
of faces and character for a long time, as we have 
had opportunity in our daily intercourse with men, 
and we believe that in the vast majority of cases 
it would be found that the rapidity of the pulse is 
above the normal standard. Every man's life may 
be measured by pulse-beats. He will Hve, acci- 
dent excepted, to make a definite number of these, 
and his life will be shortened in proportion to the 
excess of woric performed by his vital organs in 
a given time. 

Excitement, physical or mental, is the cause of 
the rapid rate at which most people are living. 
The love for excitement is a vice, as positive^ 
evil in its effects as the love for strong drink, 
licentiousness, or gambling. It matters not what 
kind of excitement ; all excitement is fast living, 
and begets a feeling of exhaustion in intervals of 
indulgence, which clamors for relief from some 
other form of stimulant. 

Thus it is that the universal demand for artificial 
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Btiinakiite hiui inoreMod, until there is perhaps 
not one in a thousand who does not resort to 
something of this kind. Alcohol, absinthe, opium, 
hashish, Mbacco, coffee, tea, or whatever else it 
maj be, is token to support the systen^ under the 
eftect of nervous prostration, and to supply in an- 
other form the excitement wnich it craves. 

Kow, all this is just the reverse of what should 
be t'le case. Instead of seeking excitement, 
health and Ions life demand that we should shun 
it. The natural, healthy condition of the mind 
and body is that of unruffled calmness. If excite- 
ments occur, they should be exceptional, not the 
rule of life. As soon as they become a necessity, 
there is a diseased state of mind and body, ana 
the candle begins to bum at both ends. 



The BnAeii Vromise. 

*< A TOAST 1 a toast I'' exclaimed one of a party 
of five gentlemen, at the Astor Honse. amons 
whom was tbeur rriend, Captain HorriUy United 
States Kavy. 

In faot^ the gathering was in honor of the cap- 
tain, lately returned from foreign service, but ex- 
pecting to depart again in command of a cutter 
bound to London. 

The wine had been circulating so fireely that he 
who spoke could hardlv stand. 

"I propose Laura Menton!'' said one of the 
captain's warmest friends, bowing to the former. 

The proposal was greeted with hearty applause. 
Laura ^lenton — a bewitching belle, and as good 
and pure as she was beautiful, was to be Morrill's 
bride. 

He acknowledged the compliment with a grace- 
ful bow ; but, as he raised the wine-glass to his 
lips, a troubled expression crossed his faoeu 

The truth was this : Laura was devoted to the 
temperance cause, and, knowing her lover's social 
nature, and therefore his strong temptation to 
drink, she had striven hard to persuade him to 
let wine alone. He had again and again promised 
to comply with her wishes, but had been led to 
break his word many times. 

Every time he broke it, the consciousness of 
having done so would affect him so deeply that he 
y^Qula drink more to drown his sorrow. 

Laura was now in England^ about preparing to 
return to America, from a visit to some London 
relatives. At Iiis last parting with her in the 
latter city, where his vessel had stopped on its 
way home, the young lady, while, as usual, conjur- 
ing him to drink no more, had said, with strange 
earnestness : 

If you break your word this time, I know not 
why, but I feel as if some terrible evil will result 
from it I" 

The words, which had sunk deep in his heart, 
had kept him sober all the passage home. 

This meeting with his fhends, iiowever, spoiled 
his good resolution. 

A week later he was bowling out to sea in his 
cutter. His officers were all a social set, and as 
the errand upon which they were bound was not 
a very important one. the captain thought it no 
harm to enjoy themselves with the good stock of 
Bordeaux, Bourbon, Burgundy. Port, etc., which 
they had not failed to bring with them. 

One night, about six days out, the wind was 
blowing a gale. The captain, having left the 
charge of the vessel to a young and ranier inex- 
perienced midshipman, was l:^low, in his cabin, 
with his other officers, ei^oying himsdf over 
bottles of old wine. 

"A dark night, captain," remarked the first 
lieutenaot, laughing; ''just the kind of one to 
enjoy ourselves as we are now doing." 

Aye, aye^ Mr. Winton/' answe^ Morrill, as 



with unsteikdy bsad he poured out another i^ass 

of wine, ''but, somehow, I don't like the shriek- 
ing noise of the wind in our rigging to-night. U 
sounds unpleasant." 

The captain shuddered, as he spoke, while his 
officers looked suiprised. 

"Of course Tmused enough to It," eonUnued 
the captain, draining the glass. 

Still the wind kept howling. The noise would 
seem to go with unearthly sound right through 
the creaking timbers of the craft. 

"Hal what was that?" exclaimed Morrill, sud- 
denly rising with unsteady limbs, as a sort of 
scream seemed to run qmveringly along, right 
under his feet. 

"It is nothing, sir/' answered the first lieu- 
tenant. " but the grating of the mainyard in the 
slings.'' 

"What a nervous fool Fm getting to be I" 
laughed the captain, hoarsely, siudng back in his 
seal. 

More wine^more and more ! There was laugh- 
ter, there was shouting, joking and singing, down 
in the cabin of that storm-driven vessell 

And in the midst of it all was suddenly heard a 
long, grinding crash, that threw the revellers off 
their leet— that sent the cutter, half buried in the 
sea. upon her beam-ends, with shaking, cracking 
timbers and reeling masts I 

Above the din rose the shouting of roices, tiie 
shrieks of women and men, the trampling of many 
feet. 

Down into the cabin^ holding to a rope, fell a 
mangled form headlong: the midshipman, Mr. 
Ward, who had been knocked over and badly in- 
jured hy a falling spar. 

" We^ve ran into " began the j>oor fellow; 

but that was all he could sav. His eyes were 
turned with an expression of half-reproach upon 
the intoxicated MorrilL 

The latter, somewhat sobered, staggered up, 
with his officers, to the deck. 

Through the gloom he could just make out a 
ressel— a brig— apparently sinking. Only the 
stumps of her masts remained, while, by the lurid 
light of her bntem, hung up in the mizen rigging, 
her hull was seen, half buried. 

"Down helm! Back the mainyard t" howled 
Morrill^ now completely sobered. 

As his own vessel had suffered no damage ex- 
cept the loss of her booms forward, and the 
splitting up of her starboard bowrail, the men 
were enabled to obey orders. 

Morrill was about lowering his boats, when he 
saw those of the other vessel approaching. 
' "All saved?" he thundered through bis spell- 
ing-trumpet. 

" All but one I" was the hoarse response. 

Two of the boats were soon slongside, and 
their occupants aboard the cutter. The brig had, 
by this time, gone down. 

" YoM said you lost one life?" said Morrill, in 
an agony of self-reproach. 

" Yes : she took passage in our vessel at Lon- 
don : a Mite MerUon—Mits Laura Mmton/** 

"What?" screamed Morrill, starting back as 
if shot "My God, it is then the vessel in which 
Laura was bound to New York that I have run 
into !" 

" She must have gone down in the brig," said 
his informant, "as we saw nothing of her after 
the collision, although some of the passengers say 
they heard her screom." 

Just then the third boat, containing, besides its 
sailor crew, something white, came alongside. 

The men mounted the gangway, bearing that 
white obiect between them. A horrible fear pos- 
sessed Morrill. Snatching a lantern, he rushed 
to the side of the object, to perceive that ii was a 
woman. The light of the lantern reveafed the 
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palUd, beaatifnl feainreB^ the losff, drmping hiir, 
the closed eyes, and megmficent, out lifeless fonn 
of Lsors Menton ! 

*'Deadr' was echoed from lip to lip. 

** Dead t" repeated Morrill : ^< and aU my fault 1 
Had I not been below, dxinking, this could not 
hare happened I I am Laura's murderer 1" ' 

OTeroome by his terrible feelings, he fell un- 
conscious to the deek. 

When he reooTcred, he was in a delirinm. There 
he lay, day after day, raring about his haTing 
killed Laura. 

Gradually he reeorered, bnt be was a chaoged 
man. The cutter had put back to New York, 



wheire it arrived just as he was able to leave his 
couch. 

His misery was more than he felt willing to 
hear. He snatched a pistol, one morning, to put 
an end to his life, when he heard behind him a 
voice that thrilled him through and through. 

He turned, to behold Laura HentoD, as radiant, 
as beautiful as ever ! 

He opened his arms. 

"Promise me!" exclaimed Lau-?, sobbing, 
'*that you will nonpar touch a drop ot liouor 

again I Otherwise ** and she motioned nim 

back. 

** Never, so help me, God !" cried he, fervently. 




THI BBOnK PBOMISl.'*' THE LIGHT OF IBM LAKTBRN BBVSALID THB PALLID VBATUBBS, TOB LO»q» 
OBIPPXVO HAIB. A2n> MAQHinCBKT, BUT LITELBSS TOBM Ol" LAUBA MBICTOIT." 
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She foU nre he would keep hi* word thie time, 
And flew to his bosom. 

Sxplsnatioiis were, that she had been restored 
to her senses, after Ymof^ brought aboard, bat 
that the doctor had forbidden the good news 
beinff carried to HorriU, as, in his then state, the 
exci&ment might hare proved too much for him. 

Snob experience kept him sober ever after. He 
made a solemn row never affain to taste of the 
Tile staff which had nearly cost his Laara her life. 



The Art ef Reticence- 
Bur there is art. the most consummate art, in 
appearing absolutelj frank, ret noTer telling any- 
thing which is not wished should be known, m 
being pleasantly chatty and conversational, yet 
never committinff one's self to a statement or an 
opinion which might be used against one after- 
ward— Off Mlare arUm in keeping one's own 
counsel as well as in other things. 

It is only after a long acquaintance with this 
kind of a person that yon fina outthathe has been 
substantiaUy reticent throughout, though appa- 
rently so fiank. Caught by his easy manner, nis 

Senial talk, his ready sympathy, you have con- 
ded to him not onlv all you have of your own, 
but all you have of other people's : and it is only 
long after, when you reflect quietly, undisturbed 
by toe magnetism of his presence, that you come 
to the knowledge of how reticent he has been in 
the midst of his seeming frankness, and how little 
reciprocity there has been in your confidence to- 
gether. You know such people for years, and 
you never know really more of them at the end 
than you did at the beginning. Tou cannot lay 
your finger on a fact that womd in any way place 
them in your power; and though you did not no- 
tice it at the time, and don't know how it has 
been done, now you feel that they had never 
trusted you, and nave all along car^ftdly avoided 
anything like confidence. 

But you are at their mercy by your own rash- 
ness, and if they do not destroy yon, it is because 
they are reticent for you as well ss toward you ; 
and, perhaps because they despise you for 
your frankness too. much to hurt you ; but 
above all things not because they are unable. 
How you hate them when you think of the skill 
with which they took all that was offered to them, 
vet never let you see they gave nothing back for 
their own pait— rather by their jugglery of man- 
ner made you believe thev gave back as much as 
they were receiving. Perhaps it was a litUe un- 
generous : but they had the right to argue that if 
you could not keep your own counsel you would 
not be likely to keep theirs, and it was only kind 
at the time to let you hoodwink yourself so that 
you might not be offended. 

In manner senial, frank, conversational, sympa- 
thetic — in substance absolutely secret, cautious, 
never seduced into dangerous confidence ; as care- 
ful for their friends as they are for themselves, 
and carefril even for strangers unknown to them 
— these people are the salVation as they are the 
charm or society ; never making mischief, and by 
their habitual reticence raising up barriers at 
which gossip, hate and rumor die. 

A BeantiAil Snpentitioiia 

Iv Poland every individual is supposed to be 
bom subject to some particular destiny or fate, 
which it is impossible for him to avoid. l!he month 
of his nativity has a mysterious connection with 
one of the known precious stones, and when a 
person desires to present the object of his affec- 
uon with an acceptable present, a ring is invariably 
given, glittering with a Jewel by which the fate of 



that d^eoi is imagined to be detecmiBed md de- 
scribed. For instsooe. a lady is bom in Jannaxy ; 
her ring must, theretore, be jseinth or garnet, 
for these stones belong to that peculiar month of 



thevear, and express "constancy and fidelity.'^ 
The following is a list of the difEbrent stones, 

corresponding to eaoh month in the year: 
January— Jacinth or garnet. Oonstancj and 

fidelity in every engagement. 
Febniary— Amethyst TUs month sad stone 

preserve mortals firom strong passions, sod insue 

them peace of mind. 

. Mandft—Blood-stone. Courage and smosm in 
dangsrs and hasardovs enterprises. 

April— Sapphire and diamond. Bepentanoe and 
innocence. 

May— Emerald. Success in love. 

June— Agate. Long life and health. 

July— ComeUan orraby. The forgetfnlneit of 
the curse of evil springing from friendship er 
love. 

August— Ssrdonyx. CoDjngal felicity. 
September — Chrysolite. Preserves fironi or 
cures folly. 

October— Aqua-marine or opal. Misfortune and 

hope. 

November— Topaz. Fidelity and friendship. 

December— Turquoise or malachite. The most 
brilliant success and lumpiness in every droum- 
stance of life ; the turquoise has also the property 
of securing friendly regard ; as the old saying that 
"he who possesses a turquoise will be sure of 
friends.' 



The Talbot Diamoiids. 

A buowk-stonb fh>nt. 

A fashionably-dressed young man standing In 
the doorway ; an old man. in equally modem at- 
tire, mounting the marble steps; and a very* 
plainly-dressea young lady passing on the pave- 
ment. 

The young man bowed to the young lady, and 
she timidly acknowledged the salute. 

The old gentleman took notice of the act, and 
turned very auickly toward the young lady ; but 
saw only a trim, ladylike figure gliding graccmilly 
down the street. He turned, quite impatiently, to 
the young man, and asked, sharply : 

"John, who is that!" 

" Miss Maggie Osbome, fiEtther." 

"Miss Ma^ Fiddlesticks I" exclaimed tiis 
old eentleman. " What do you mean, sir?" 

"That the youiuc lady is named Maggie Os- 
borne," was the quiet reply. 

"No trifling!" threatened Mr. Morton Talbot 
" Now, what & she f and who is she f " 

" Your last question is answered. To the first, 
I will answer that she is a very charming young 

'^Zounds! Tou insult mel'* exclaimed Pft 
Talbot, in a rage. "Now, sir, ofioe for alll 
What is that girl! Where did vou meet her! 
What are her antecedents ! What u she to you !" 

"I declare, father, you quite overwhelm me 
with questions. Pray excuse me if I ask yon to 
repeat them, one at a time." 

^'John Talbot, von are insolent 1" cried Mr. 
Talbot, Sr., brushing past him. '*IntoUtUP* he 
repeated, pausiuff in the hall. " Most <j^oiMiid^ 
insolent ! And if I hear any more of it ** 

"Father, I beg pardon, if I have said anything 
to wound your feelings," interrapted John, with a 
face that was anything but penitent. 

" Wound my feelings I Don't you be alarmed I 
I'm not so sensitive as that. Bu£ when I ask yon 
a^uestion, I want an answer. Now, what is ttiat 
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"I fetr, fither, that I do not qnito catch toot 
meaning/' said John» witb a distressed look." 

'* John Talbot, Tm ashamed of you— positiTelj 
aahamed 1 And I'm growing ansrj, too 1 I am» 
upon mj word 1 I can endure but little more — 
Terr little. Now. for the last time— is she re- 
spectable f 

** Father, rou do me injustice." 

'* I don't know about that To teU the truth, 
I wouldn't like to take much stock in your * re- 
spectable' acquaintances. But about this girt 
What is her standing f There's no use aakinK 
about her money, forner dress speaks for itself.'' 

«< I am not so sure of that." said John. " rve 
seen her with wealth enough about her to make a 
dosen men ridf— yet, she always dresses very 
plain." 

'*Doe8— ehf Eccentric, no doubt. But that 
makes no difference. You know what my wishes 
are, so rou can banish all thoughts of Miss— Miss 
— Magna— Osborne firom your mind. As for your 
falling ID loTC with every pretty face you see, I'll 
not have it 1" 

John was about to reply, but the look of con- 
sternation that became suddenly risible on Mr. 
Talbot's face cheeked him. 

** What is it f" he asked, hurriedly. 

'* The diamonds-4he Talbot diamonds 1" 

"Whatof them, father f" 

"Gone! Lost!" gasped the old ffentleman; 
** I took them, several days ago, to SanBom's to be 
reset and got them again — or thought I did— not 
two hours affo I I mun hare left them, after all. 
rU go right back and see, for there's a fortune in 
those Tslbot diamonds 1" 

Half an hour later. 

An elegant Broadway store. 

Mr. Sanborn behina the counter, and Mr. Tal- 
bot. Sr., before it 

Mr. Talbot was puffing like a spent^orse, for 
no ffrass had grown under his feet while hurrying 
iMok for those diamonds. 

''My diamonds 1 The Talbot diamonds !" he 
•exclaimed to the wondering Mr. Sanborn. 

««Well *' 

<*Left tiiem herer' articulated the exhausted 
Talbot ''Seen them r 

" Assuredly not, Mr. Talbot You took them 
away with you." 

.Mr. Talbot shook his head. 

«Thegirl! Where is she r 

« You mean Magsie f" 

" I don't know whether it was Magsie. or Mary, 
dr Betsy, or who ; but it's the one I dealt with." 

"You r^er to Magsie Osborne, I presume," 
said Mr. Sanborn. " Sne left here soon after you 
went out, and will not be in the store again for 
sereral weeks." 

" Magffie Osborne !" exclaimed Mortoh Talbot 
" Gone, too 1 Depend upon it, she's got the Tal- 
bot diamonds t" 

Mr. Sanborn stared in blank amasement, and 
mechanically gare Morton Talbot Maggie's ad- 
dress ; and it was not until Talbot left^e store 
that he fully realized the enormity of the crime 
with which his trusted employ6e had been charged, 
fie promptly wrote to, Maggie, offering sympatiiy 
and assistance, and deblanug his beli^ in her in- 
nocence. And that was not alL With John Tal- 
bo^s assistance, a search for the missine diamonds 
was instituted ; but Mr. Morton Talbot knew no- 
thing of it, aad went on in his own way to recorer 
the lost gems. 

A LOKO. steep hill. At the bottom a runaway 
horse ana a wrecked carriaffe ; half-way up, the 
insensible form of Mr. Morton Talbot, so far on 
his search for Maggie Osborne, or the lost dia^ 
monds ; at the top, a comfortable farmhouse, and 



Talb°?^ lad^ust coming throng the gate to Mr. 

Help was near, and, with rery little delay, the 
unfortunate Talbot was safely ensconced between 
two white sheets in the good housewifo's spare 
bed. 

ffis senses came back to him at last, and his 
first words were: 

" What a tremendous hill I" 

Then he bethought him of his errand, and 
startled the young Isdy in attendance by asking, 
abruptly : 

" What would you do to a young lady, if she 
stole your diamonds from you r' 

" Keyer hayine been the owner of diamonds, I 
cannot say," replied the younz lady ; " but I be- 
lieve I should, first of aD, get the diamonds." 

" Sound 1" exclaimed Talbot "And thafs 
just what I wiU do. 6y-the-way, do you know a 
person named Maggie Osborne r ' 

"I do." 

"Is it possible f" exclaimed Mr. Talbot, as 
thouffh it were the strangest thing in the world. 
" Well, you are the first one. If fye asked one, 
I have a hundred, and nobody knew the little 
thief." 

" Thew*a<,sirr 

"Thief! She stole the Tslbot diamonds, and 
rm after her!" 
" Why I why ! Fm astonished ! I knew Mag- 

S'e had a very taking way, but I never auppoted 
le would go so fisr as that !" 

imbled Talbot "There's 
leve a word of it He's 



" Nor nobody else." flfrun 
mj^boy, John^ won't beUe 



Two after hert Poor Maggie! She'll be 
caught, surely!" 

"No, no, no 1" interrupted Talbot; " not about 
the diamonds ; but he wants her for a wife !" 

" 0— h ! thafs funny, now— isn' t it t Of course 
you'll not allow it f 

"Just let him try it 1" repUed Talbot, with a 
meanine smile. 

" No, 1 knew you wouldn't It would be scan- 
dalous. But you probably would not care so 
much if she hadn' t stole your diamonds f Maggie 
is quite a nice g^l, they say." 

'' Well, no. John has always been a good boy. 
and if he really liked a good. retpMtabU ffirl, ana 
wanted to marry her, I don't know as 1 should 
say much against it But such a creature 1 Bah ! 
John's a fool!" 

"How curious. But if she proves her in- 
nocence For instance, if you should leam 

that she had not touched your diamonds at all, 
and your son still wanted to marry her. you 
woula not object? Of course you wouldn't'* 

"No, 1 wouldn't^" replied Talbot— at the same 
time he was thinking, '' FU be safe enough, for 
there's not the least doubt of her guilt And I 
guess I'll promise further, for I r^lly like this 
girl. It won't do any harm, 'any way. to give her 
a good opinion of me."—" No, I wouldn't olbject," 
he repeated : " and more than that I would give 
them a good setting up in life. I'm able, and I 
would do it, too." 

" Thank vou, father." were the words that came 
in answer to his ; ana, looking toward the door, 
he saw John standing there. " I overheard your 

f remise, father," continued John, " and I ttiink 
shall be safe enough to set the wedding-day just 
a month hence." 

" Humph ! Don't count your chicks too soon. 
That Maggie 08l:>ome never will be your wife." 

" Not until she, or some one else, proves her 
innocence." 
"You'll be in your grave long before that. 



bo;. 



My demise will be speedy, then," jaid John« 
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BometbiDg from his pocket. See tb^e 

hat I Merc J ! What b it ?" 

le Talbot diamonds, father." 

mged if jou area't right!" exclaimed Pa 

:. •* Where did you get them ?" 

;ter getting the diamonds from Mr. San- 

f JOU changed coats, and left the trouble- 

^ems in one 6t the pockets." 

>nfound my carelessness !" 

t's an ill wind * You know the rest, 

I shall hereafter prize the Talbot dia- 
) for all the J are worth. Tour promise— 
'omisel I was only joking, boy. I never 

you should marry that Osborne girL Tou 
think I was in earnest !" 
3ally, I thought of little else but the pro- 

That holds good yet, from the ioct that we 
a witness to it. Don't you think so, 
e?" 

aggie ! Not Ma^^e Osborne V* a^ked the 
ntteman, scrutinizmg the young lady, who 
lushing and smiling yerv prettily, 
iss Maggie Osborne, fatner." 



"Drat me for a fool!" growM Fa Talbot. 
"Tm a blufulerinff fooll and a blockhead! and 
blind as a bat ! 1 don't deserre anything better. 
Here, Maggie, take the TaU>ot diamonda» and 
John, too { I've not another word to say against 
it. And all I ask of you is, if you erer find a bu- 
ffer numskull than old Morton , Talbot, gire hun 
the diamonds, and^Mk no questions." 



In human life it would seem aa if snfieriag 
ought not to hare been a part of the earthly 
CQurse, but experience shows exactly anotfa^ 
thing. If anything can be shown by the indica- 
tions and facts of nature, it is, tb«t man never 
grows to a ftiU man's estate without ^ certain 
de^e of ministration of suffering ; and that aof- 
fenag'is apart of nature, or it coidd not be -uni- 
versal everywhere, alwavB having infallible .aigna 
and tokens of universalTty. 

Ma n kind has been learning for six thousand 
years, and yet how few have learned that their 
i fellow-beings are as good as thenuielves ! 
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THB rALL8 OF TBQUIKDAMA, 

ne raUs of SeqpeDdaaia, V. S. 
of Colombia- 

Okb of the finest cataracts in the natural scenery 
if the Western World is the Falls of Tequen- 
iama, on the river Funza or Bosota, about twelve 
miles from the citj of Santa Fe de Bogota, the 
capital of the United States of Columbia. 

As the river passes through the cordon of moun- 
tains southwest of the cit^ and leaves the plains 
where perpetual spring reigns with all her wealth 
of anemones, jasmms roses, geraniums, and other 
flowers of the favored temperate zone, its current, 
as if maddened to leave so fair aland, rushes head- 
long on to the brink which overlooks the land of 



UNITBD 8TA¥B8 OT COLUMBIA. 

the palm and the gaylv-colored tropical birds be* 
neatn. The volume of water does not, of course, 
compare to that of Niagara or Zambesi, but when 
swollen bj the torrential showers of the rainv 
season, it hurries along a mass of water, which 
lunffinff, as it here does, down a depth of seven 
undred and ninety-two feet, amid precipitous 
rocks, in one vast sheet, broken into foam oy the 
rocks, its fountains of spray and clouds of mist 
crossed and recrossed by rainbows, forms one of 
the roost sfriking and grandest cataracts. 

Spanish writers describe its grandeurs in son- 
orous periods, and even less excitable tra-^eiers, 
like Humboldt, show how the grandeur and 
beauty of the scene impressed them. 
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Tmm ndlml tan-dtttt lUuinine the sky. 

The Weai flsmes with orimsoin and gold. 
The posies of snnset with myriad hnes 

Tmt moontaln and YsUey and woldl 
Th^ fiOl on the stream, and It glows with their lire, 

mth new beanties they deck we wild flowers. 
The San-god*s last smile gladdena Natnre^s fair ilMe. 

And from Hearen, Baith borrows Bre's soft rosy 
hoars I 

Near the old tried tower a fliir maid lingers long, 

No glance ftmd and trae meets her own. 
And twiUght's enchantment exists not for her* 

For she looks on its beanties alone 1 
No reflex of glory ilhuninea her iaoe. 

To the song>bird's sweet lay ahe is dmnb. 
And the sJiaOow of ere, not its ItgTUt flUs her hearty 

As she mnrmareth low, ** Will he comet" 

And lot o'er the path 'mid the fhiOk4eaTM trees 

A swiftHxmiing footstep draws near; 
Her qneslion is answered, he stands by her side» 

" I am here, my beloT'd, I am here 1" 
The rnm.nmnfj ahadss from her soul are diapers'd. 

And as Earth glows with light firom aboTe. 
Bo shineth her iaoe still more lorely and fur. 

As she looks on the sun of her Iotc 1 



Mystica; or, The Ducal 

Oruwii* 

TmB calm begins to take something tbe form of 
a spelL If a breexe doesn't spring up to-night, 
short commons will be tbe order of the day, ana 
that won't suit j/oUf Montara," and tbe spleaker. 
a tall, dark man in a species of naral dress, glanced 
with a balf-smile at his companion, who was lean- 
ing indolently OTcr the side of the little yacht, 
noinff meditatiTely into the motionless and trans- 
lucent waters beneath them. 

Montara, a florid, elderly man, with unmis- 
takable signs of honnamie about his lips and eyea, 
started from his attitude of indolent enjoyment, 
and turned a oounlenaDce of real horror on his 
friend, who seemed to enjoy hugely these signs of 
dismay ; and, as he lighted another ciffar, his 
black eyes sparkled Tiraciously— thus lighting up 
a face otherwise somewhat dark and sombre in 
feature and expression. 

Bv Jore I you're not serious, Cassilist" ejac- 
ulated Hontara; *'but, of course you're not. 
Ton're such a fellow for fHghtening one. QIto 
me a match, and don't jest on serious subjects. 
Tm sure nothing can be more delightftil than this 
hazy atmosphere, and the aUnosf imperceptible 
rocking caused by the swell; don*t mar it all, 
pray, with your ill-timed and unsaronr jests." 

** lifeTer more serious in all my life,'' rejoined 
Casailis, handing him the required match. We 
were only proviSoned for a month, and we have 
been out two already. Pietro immolated the last 
of our poultry a week ago, and the poor fellow is 
in despair. He hid the state of the larder from me 
as long as possible, but this morning he was ob- 
liged to confess that his economic skill could go 
no further; and let me teU you, Hontara, our 
situation is on the ^erge of becoming serious !" 

Montara groaned. Truffles were a necessity of 
his existence, 9ndpdil4&'/oi^<u dear to his very 
soul ; and here was a man plainly telling him that 
the hitherto admirable euinne of the Tsatima was 
to be exchanged for possible stanration, and a 
certain curtaiung of carnal luxuries which he had 
heretofore considered indispensable. 

His dismayed gaze turned from the face of his 
friend, and wandered disconsolately oceanward— - 
as though in hope of seeing its polished surface 
ruffled by the breeze which bad become so neces- 
sary ; while Cassilis paced up and down the deck, 
his hands plunged into tbe pockets of his round 
Javkati and his eyes fixed, in the yacancy of 



reyerie, on the blue wreaths arising tttm his 

'^me ten minutes had thus elapsed when Hon* 
tara's mellow yoice, uttering his name, roused the 
owner of the Tsatima from bis day-dream ; and in 
answer to the call of the former, he again ap- 
proached the side of the yesseL Hontara wa» 
gazing flxedly southward, and, directing the 
glance of Cassilis to a spot about an eighth of m 
mile distant^ he said : 

" Tour sight is keener than mine. Just turn 
your glance on that object floating on the water, 
and teu me what in the name of wonder it is I" 

Glad to yary the monotony of their becalmed 
life, Cassilis turned his glass on the spot indicated, 
and gazed at it long and earnestly. 

As he looked, his bronzed face turned a shade 

eder. He dropped the glass and turned to 
ontara. 

*<It'8 a black, oblong box, with sUyer handles 
and mountings, as well as I can make out, and ao 
engrayed plaM on the lid. It floata on the surface, 
ana is drimng toward us on the swell. In fact^ il 
is a coffin !" 

Montara' s eyes widened. His florid color paled 
visibly, and he turned a disturbed glance on the 
black speck which broke the dazzling monotony 
of the motionless waters. 

He was constitutionally a coward ; and the trap- 
pings and paraphernalia of death were indeed 
odious in his sight. 

''And one can't eyen alter her course to get 
away from it," he said, dismally. Couldn't we 
fire a shot into it and sink it V 

Cassilis shook his head impatiently. 

"No! decidedly not," he rejoined; "there's 
only one course open— to bring it on board, ahot 
itproperly, and commit it again to the deep. 
What ignorance or carelessness V> leaye it toeaing 
about thus on the surface of the ocean I Hallo, 
there! launch the gig !" 

In answer to his imperious yoice, three or four 
lounging seamen sprang up from a shady nook, 
where uey had been dozing away the scorching 
hours of the midday sun ; and, unaware of the ob- 
ject of the expedition, hasteneia to obey the orders 
of their captain, who, disregarding the remon- 
strances of Montara, entered me boat, and pulled 
away with the three men. whoae brows began to 
lower as they obsenred the intention of Cassilis. 

They were honest men and good sailors, bat 
imbued with the superstition of uieir calling; and, 
had they not known well the inflexible determina- 
tion of Cassillis, it is certain they would haye 
declined being parties to tbe reception of the 
ominous waif on board the Tsatima. 

On nearer approach, Cassilis peroeiyed that the 
coffin was too short to be that of a man, and was 
indeed a mostex(^uisite piece of work, being of pol- 
ished ebony, curiously inlaid with silyer: ana he 
felt, as he assisted th#men^ lift it into the boat, 
that its contents were suffidbntly light to be the 
remains of a mere child. 

In deep silence the gig; returned to the yaoht; 
and, ere many ndnutea bma elapsed, the little coffin 
lay on the deck, gazed at fh>m a distance by Hon- 
tara and the sailors, who would not willingly ap- 
proach the dreaded object. 

CassUis regarded Montara with a cynical smile, 
and summoned the carpenter, who came forward 
with a reluctance he did not care to conceal. 

"Thomson," he said, "open this with as little 
ii^ury to it as you can ; and some of you bring 
forward some heavy shot. Its presence shan't 
long terrify you, you pack of cowards !" 

Thomson, with tremoiing knees, approached the 



" As you seem to be the only man on boaid ett 4 
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afaard on it, whj, I aiqn, opan H jonnaU; cap- 

WiA a ralher ffrim laoffh, CassiliA seized the 
tool from him ancT proceeded to raise the lid— an 
operation which his unacoustomed hands did not 
accomplish without considerable injury resulting 
to the lid, which flew into splinters under the 
rather Tiolent efforts he was obliged to use* He 
looked round at Thomson with a smile. 

''Tour obeying orders would hare prerented 
the neoeasity of your making a lid in place of that 
which I hare Just smashecu" be said. " A job 
you must set about immediatelyi if you wish to 
rid the Tsatima of her uncanny guest before dark, 
rd advise haste aboat your work." 

He was kneeling beside the coffin, and, taming 
from the dismayed Thomson, be proceeded to care- 
fully remove the shattered lid. In doing so, a splin- 
ter caught the white isloth beneath, and, dragjging it 
up. di^layed the remains which its folu had 
hitnerto concealed. 

The exclamation which he uttered had the effect 
of drawing Hontara and some of the less super- 
stitions 01 the men to his side ; and a universal 
busi oC astonishment ran round the group ai the' 
sight wl4ph saluted their eyes. 

The intefior of the casket was Uued with blush- 
colored satin, which threw a lifelike tinge over the 
little face tetiDg in such lovely repose on the 
soft pillow, wtttS^ Was fringed and ornamented 
with mnumerable s^-pearis. 

The oountenanea and stature proclaimed the 
body to be that of a girl some twelve years old ; 
and, to all appearance^it aeemed in the enjoyment 
of the happy slumbers of youijtifal innocence, rather 
than frozen in the rigid sleep ef death. The dark 
and extraordinary beauty oi he^ face was height- 
ened by the curious ana cosily ol^araoter of lier 
dress — a robe of purple velvet, bordered with 
ermine, and open at the throat, aeacepded to the 
feet, which were covered with slipperi of the same 
hue and material. 

Her head was uncovered, save by the abort, 
clustering curls which, in their fl^lossv and raven 
luxuriance, harmonizea so weH with the rich oU^ 
of the face, but on her breast, clasped as it were 
by her tiny hands, there rested a small ducal coro- 
net, composed of rare brilliants, which emitted a 
dazzling effulgence as the slanting rays of the set- 
off sun fell upon it. The same device was em- 
broidered in gold on the comers of her robe. 

The peculiar golden haze of the atmosphere, the 
motionless ship, the silent glitt^ of the ocean, 
combined to render the scene one of Weird and 
unearthly beauty ; and as in a dream the group of 
men atood gazing into the coffin ; while Gassilis, 
stQl on his knees oeside it, surveved the body and 
its mysterious surroundings with mingled aston- 
ishment and admiration, not unmixed with pitv ; 
for there was a pathetic expression round the 
closed lips that had not given place even to the 
sublime and awe-inspiring smile which usually 
visits the faces of the dead. The f^e and hands, 
too, were almost painfully thin and fragile, and 
H was evident that it was to some lingering disease 
Una little tendw blossom had bowed its gracef\il 



He rose slowly from his kneee, and. with a care- 
ful hand, replaced the white covering over the 
&ce of the dead child, motioned the gaping crew 
away, and, taking Honiara's arm, WfOked toward 
his stateroom. 

Montara's florid face wore an expression of ex- 
treme disquietude. Like many men of his stamp, 
superstition held strong tiiougn secret sway over a 
mind more remarkable far cunning than force ; 
and he regarded as ominous of ill-fortune the recep- 
tion on board the Tsatima of a mysterious coffin 
and its contents. His real sentiments on the sub- 
}eet he desired to conceal from the keen and 



caatlp eye of Cassilis, of whom he stood rather in 
awe ; and, considering silenee his chief securitv, 
he drew a eigar from its case ; and, li|^ting it| 
puffed away vigorously, casting an oooasional 
sidelong glance at the downcast, moody face of 
his companion, who, for his part, seemed equally 
disinclined for conversation. 

in this manner they had paced once or twice up 
and down the deck, when Thomson, the carpen- 
ter, approached, tarpaulin in hand, and, with an 
air of considerable alacrity, remarked : 

** Hadn't I better set alK>ut that ere iob at onoe, 
captain f The sooner she's overboard again, the 
better for tbe Tsatima.*' 
Caasilis started. 

" Certainly r he answered. "But I've deter- 
mined on keeping the body until morning and, 
without regarding Thomson's look of realdismay, 
he turned to Hontara. '*I must aketch the face 
Fate has so strangely cast in my way," he said. 
" It is by far the loveliest I have ever seen. Or, 
perbapa, Honiara, I may trespaaa on y^ more 
skiUffi hanJlbrttiis favor? ~ 

Hontara was an artist, and loved his art. His 
eye brii^tened aa he pictured the faultlMt laoe 
transfiarred to canvas by his glowing braslk ; and, 
fw an instant forgetdng Us (ears, he gave a reedy 
and even eager assent to bis friend's proposition. 

While Thomson slowly withdrew and reported 
to the men the unheard-of hardihood of tii^ em- 
ployer, Caasilis and Hontara rikised the little cof- 
fin from the deck where it had hitherto Udn, and 
between them carried the light bforden into the 
stateroom of tbe fonder, where they laid it on a 
couch in tbe full light of one of the «mall oval 
windows. 

Hontara. in order to avail himself of the linger- 
ing twilight, hastened to his own cabin for his 
drawing materials : wbile Cassilis withdrew, for a 
second time, the cloth fh>m tbe fsce of the dead, 
and placed a second pillow under the little head, 
in order to bring the features more dearly Into 
view. 

A few moments saw Hontara absorbed in bis 
task ; vet, as there never was a time that saw bim 
more eioquetit than when engaged in his favorite 
pursuit, he also found opportunity to speculate on 
the extraordinary ciroumstanee of tills dead waif 
having been left to float aimlessly on the bosom 
of the ocean. 

'^^e child of a noble house, evidently," lie re- 
miurked; I dare say died while travelling for her 
heaMh ; and it's plain there was negligence or ig- 
norance somewhere, or she'd not have oeen left to 
float hither and thither, at the mercy of the waves 
and winds. Poor little thing I Can't have been 
long dead, either !'* 

His quick eye and agile fingers soon reproduced 
on the paper a rough yet accurate likeness of the 
child, to be copied m mowing colors at his leisure ; 
while Cassilis looked tboughtfiilly on, his darii 
face made daricer and more pensive-looking than 
usual by tbe present painfrd mvstery. 

Hontara completed bis ^eteh, and tumed to 
tbe window, in order to examine it more closely. 

** How suddenly it has darkened he exclaimed. 
** It must be hours later than we thought !" 

Cassilis lifted his head from his hand, and 
glanced at tbe sky. At tbe same instant a lonjg, 
whistling sound broke the dead stiUuess of ue 
atmosphere, and for the first time during many 
weeka the Ysatima bounded in the water, like a 
whale when strack by the harpoon. There was a 
hurr^g of feet; and, sprin^g from his seat, 
Cassilis ran on deck* 

The gale bad come at lenoib, and with a sudden- 
ness and fury almost sppauing. The calm water 
was caught up into little spiru columns of a ita- 
bid color, and crested with foam of dazzling 
s^k^j^hiteness. The sun had sunk into a threatening- 
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looking bank of clouds, which had suddenly lifted 
their heads above tiie hoiixon, and OTerything pre- 
dieied a fearftil storm. 

A rash of wind nearly drore him into the cabin 
again, as he emerged on the deck; and as its 
bracing breath fanned bis cheek, the blood seemed 
to leap with renewed yigor from his heart to 
meet it. 

Not so Hontara. In a storm, his want of oonr- 
age made itself punfuUj apparent; and at this 
moment his sitnation was pltiafole indeed. Cast- 
ing a terrified slanoe at his late object of stnd^, 
ronnd which his superstitions fears were again 
gatheriDff, he made an attempt to follow Carailis 
U> the deck ; bnt the wind oashed the swinging 
door affainst him with snob force as to fling nim 
back, nunned and breathless, into the eabin, al- 
most against the side of the open ooiBn. As the 
ressel was now beginning to roll somewhat tIo- 
lentlj, he made no fhrther attempt to gain the 
deck, but seated himself in a low chair, with his 
back to the hated coffin and its little inmate, on 
whose dncal crown and pladd fac* Ihe lightning 
was already playing. 

Outside, the faces of the erew were nearly as 
threatening as the skv and ocean, and thongfa tbej 
obeyed the orders or the sailing-master with ala- 
crity, there was a suUenness Moot them wl^ch 
Cassflis did not fail to observe ; and he orerbeard 
more than one muttered cnrse on Us own temer- 
Hy in bringing the ill-omened coffin on board the 
Ysatima. He did not deem it necessary to tiA:e 
fbrmal notice of the discontent of his crew; but, 
following an impulse for which he oould never 
afkrwsra account, he re-entered his cabin, and, 
takinff his reTolver from the stand of arms, se- 
cured it in the pocket of his dreadnought; and 
casting a contemptuous glance at the oroudiing 
form of Montar% who was staring into Tacancr, 
with awe-stricken, laok-histre eyes, at the little 
face in its narrow tenement, he strode into the 
air again, lookingr the door behind him. 

An hour passMl-^two hours— during which the 
storm rose to a terrific degree of violence ; and it 
seemed as though the Taatima was the sport of 
the very powers of darkness — Cassilis even im- 
agining; that the little vessel was doomed to de- 
s&uction. With every stitoh of canvas furled, 
she still flew throns^ the water wtth the speed of 
a hunted deer; an^ though there was doubtless 
plenty of sea-room for her, vet the fearfhl creak- 
ing and stndning of her timbers fell on the ears of 
the sailors like the knell of Fate. To add to the 
terrors of the scene, the sky was of an inky black- 
ness; and the red, danger-lights placed at the 
prow and stem, glared through the driving foam 
uke the eyes of a demon. 

A species of irresistible attraction drew Cassilis 
to the neighborhood of his statoroom as the night 
wore on; and, leaning against the door vnth 
folded arms, he gased into the darkness, and sur- 
rendered himself to a train of meditation induced 
by the extraordinary events ot the dav. 

Naturally of an impassioned ana somewhat 
poetical temperament, bis feelings were strongly- 
roused concerning the mysterious and lovelvli^ 
ocean waif which nad so straosely connectea itself 
with the Tsatima ; and the peril to the vessel and his 
very existence was forgotten as the momenta thus 
passed; although It was with considerable diffi- 
culty that he could maintain his position, so vio- 
lent was the wind and the motion of the vacht 

The din and turmoil of the elemente had become 
deafening; yet, ere long, human voices, in low 
yet earnest conversation, struck the ear of Cas- 
silis, and recalled him f^oro the reverie into which 
he had been plunged. 

One or two words which reached him caused 
him with denched teeth to draw in hif breath, lest 
be ihonld lose the rest; and with an instinctive 



movement he placed his hand on the revolver with 
which, eariy in the evening, he had armed Urn- 
self. 

He could fainttv distinguish a knot of nome 
four or five dark forms graered dose at hand: 
and his brows blackened and lowered, as the tna 
drift of their conversation became plam to him. 

<<TeU 'ee what," said a growling voice, whiok 
he had no difficulty in reeonlxing aa Thomson's. 
<'It'U go hard with the Tsatima if that coffin 
ain't (mucked overboard a siflht qoiekar nor it 
came up, and if the cmtain ain^t agreeabla, why, 
I say, cnuck Aim alter it, mateys;" 

The proud, passionate blood of CassiHa sprang 
to his fkce like the leaping flame of a fumaee. 
He clenched his muscular huids, and braced hin^- 
self more firmly against the door. Another roioe 
spoke. 

Save a sight of trouble, though, hist to dip it 
overboard on the sly— for the captain, when h«f9 
set on a thing, ain't to bo moved oy man or 
mortd." 

Thomson swore approvingly. 

"Let* s make a duick job of it, then," add one 
of the others. " I see'd the captain at the other 
end, afore we comed up. When ifs ever and 
done, he may storm as mudi as he likes : but he 
can't feteh the thing on board the zsalima 
agdn." 

<<Ifs in his cabfai, lying on tiie sofy," said 
Thomson, as the men groped their way toward 
the spotwhero Cassilis stood. "I seed It afore 
dark, as I was passing the open door." 

He was now so close to Cassilis, that his out- 
stretohed hand came in somewhat dose oontaot 
with the other's cheek. 

This was all that was required. Launched firom 
the darkness like a thunderbolt, the iron hand of 
Cassilis descendckl on his head, and drove turn 
backward against his next companion. 

« Mutinous dogs !" he shouted, in a voice ring- 
ing above the storm. Back, every soul of you, 
or some of your lives will be tlie forfeit. Back, I 
say I" 

^'Welll win vou chuck that 'ere thing over- 
board or notf^ roared Thomson, thrustfiBf his 
face quite close to that of Cassilis, and clutching 
at the handle of the door to mdntdn his hold, for 
the vessd rolled moro violentiy than ever. 

Cassilis construed tiie act into an Intended 
fordng of the door, and flunjE himself on Thom- 
son mth the strength and terocity of a tiger. 
Then commenced a violent struggle, for Thomson 
was intoxicated with terror and superstition, and 
the fieroe pride and datermination of Cassilis were 
fully aroused. 

Had the oonfiiot been but between theee, it 
would have undoubtedly resulted in favor of Cas- 
silis, but Thomson's companions threw themsdves 
into the strife; and, though Cassilis shouted for 
hdp, either through design or ftom the noise of 
the storm, his ones wero unheeded. He oould 
not draw his revolver, and in the spaoe of a few 
momente he was dragged firom the door, and, 
while three or fonr of the men flung themsdves 
on him, Thomson began kicking at the door, in 
order to foroe it fh>m ite fastenios. The firaoile 
locks burst open, and the door new back witii a 
crash, while at the same instant a broad glare of 
lightning, like the sudden flame of a huge torch, 
throw a momentary illumination into the interior 
of the cabin. 

A horrid ciy burst firom Thomson, and was 
echoed by Us companions; while even CnssiHs 
felt a sensation of dekening terror, as his rapid 
glance took in the scene thus revealed. 

On the floor lav the body of Montara, wilii 
white, sensdess race upturned; and bedde it 
stood the dead child, with d$3ck, wido4>p«n eyci^ 
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•ndlipt parted, as though to giro utterance onoe 
more to Auman speech. 

Then affain darkness, the roaring of the sea^ 
and the imd si^^ng and aobbing oi the wind. 
##••••' 

<<Mother/' said Casdlis, throwinff down the 
VK»ning Jonnal, and approaohuur thelittle ronnd 
hreakfast-tahle, at whioh two Umea were already 
seated, '^bj-the-waj, that Spanish fellow, Bnke 
df Alqnal, asked jeeterdar lor leaTO to paj his 
reapeots to jon at an ear^ date. I presume jon 
have no objection to fomung his aoquaintanoef 

<*0h, eertainlj not!" replied Mrs. Oaaailis, 
raiainff bar soft, sweet eyes from the rosj thna 
OTor whioh she was presiding. ** I have seen him 
ottoe or twioe dnrins oar drires. and I must con- 
fess that he is one of the most diatingntshed-look- 
ing men I hare erer seen. Not the moat prepoa- 
•eaang, howeyerl" 

*^WLat do yon sar, Mjstat" said CassOis. 
taming with a toit bnght smile to the jonng girl 
seated at his motner's side, a creature so nraj 
lorelr, that no imagination, howerer glowinK> 
artisac, and refined, could add one grace to the 
noble outline of her form, one charm to tha dark 
splendor of her face. 

** AH besaly compiased in a femile Ibim. 
Sacn ejes were tn her bead. 
And so much grace and power bzeefhing down 

VtoBk over her aroh'd brows* Willi erery torn 
lired thro' her to the ttpe ot her long hsnda» 
And to her feet " 

There waa no necessitj thai she should turn her 
hand in answer to his <iueation, Ibr her dark, 
lominona e jes were fixed on him firom the moment 
he spoke. The rose deepened in the transparent 
oKre of her cheek, as his quick, bright glance met 
haiB. She smiled softly. 

"Tour friends must needs be mine, Arthur." 

The bronsed face of Cassilis softened in ererj 
line as he glanced at her. 

''Thanks! mj Queen of Roeea and Beauty!" 
be said, playfully, as be seated himself at the 
iible. "But this Spanish Don is no friend of 
mine — a mere acquaintance of yesterdar indeed." 

*'Yea, I ncTer remember to hare heard rou 
mention hayins known him," said Mrs. Oaaailifl — 
a UtUe, pretty, Dlonde old lady, as unlike her dark, 
fiery son as could be. 

''^Arthur, just draw that curtain ; the ssn is 
blaxinff into Mysta's eyes." 

Caaailis rose, and drew the amber-satin drapery 
soroaa the window, shutting out the smooth lawn, 
iQumined with th^ prismatic raya of the setting 
sun, but bathing Mysta's face and figure in that 
snbdned golden glow whi<^ suited her dark and 
rsdiant loreliness. The whole of the little apart- 
ment seemed fall of a quiTcring fire, and had 
eridentlr been famished and decorated to suit 
the aoulhem beauty of the young sirl— indeed it 
was her boudoir in which the uttte party were 
then aasembled. 

The scene is In France, some four miles from 
Paria. on a road leading to a celebrated forest; 
and tiie house a yilla owned and built by Cassilis, 
jostlr considered one of the "lions" of the 
neignborhood ; and the risitor to Paris, who has 
not witnessed at least the outside beautieg of 
Baoatelle^ connot be considered to hare accom- 
plisned his purpose. 

Some six years hare passed since the occur- 
rence of the opening scenes of our story ; years 
whioh hare been fraught with less of chanse to 
Caaailis than would hare been the case with the 
generality of men, for he had a ph/y»iqu4, both 
mental and personal, which altered out little 
under the touch of time. He waa now in his 
fldrtr-eighth year, and the approaching winter 
had Seen settled as the period for his marriage 



with his ward— Mystics Cassilis, as ahe waa called 
—who had been announoed to the world around 
them aa a distant relatlTe of his own. Her eye 
and tastes had been principally conauHed in tae 
architecture and internal anangements of Baga- 
telle, and the erection of a fairy palace— luilf 
Moorish, half Italian— was the result. 

She has not as yet made her dUbvt in society, 
and though reports of her beauty are rife, ^e 
seclusion m which she has hitherto lired Las pre- 
rented the curiosi^ of the many concerning ner 
from beinff gratified. With a feeUng which, 
thooffh noi exactly jealousy, bordered on it. Cas- 
silis liad nerer permitted the yisits of gentlemen 
at Bagatelle, confining his reception of such 
guests to his bachelor establishment in the city, 
and his proposed introduction of the Due 
d'Alqual to Mrs. Cassilis and Mystioa surprised 
them not a little. 

On her part. Mystics was well pleased to Tiew 
the worid firom the sheltered shrine in which she 
dwelt There was a sweet reserre in her char« 
aoter, which would hare made it impossible for 
her to enter into the turmoil of the brilliant society 
in Paris, of which Cassilis was a leader, with that 
zest which one might have expected from her 
raried aooomplishments and briUiant and expan- 
siye mind. She would hare graced a throne— yet 
her thouffhtftil eyes would erer hare turned fr^m 
her jewded canopy of state to the blooming roses 
growing round the stately yet secluded portals of 
her home. i 

CassOis rose and looked at the clock. 

"Ten minutes past ten," he said. "Come, 
Mysta, the morning shadows are still on the lawn, 
and you hareuH tea your peacocks jret." 

Mysta, a stately, yet girush figure in her sweep- 
ing white morning rones, rose, and, proridii^ 
herself with a Ixmm bouehs for her fforgeous 
farorites from the breakfaat-table. pnaned back 
the amber curtains and joined Caaailis on the 
lawn, whAther he had preceded her; and tagetber 
they walked into the ftiU tide of the sunshine, 
while Mrs. Casailia watched them mnsinsly firom 
her shady seat, smiUng softly to heraeff aa the 
ringing laugh of Caaaifis, mingled with the lower 
and more musical mirth of Myatioa, reached her 
ears: for, though, like Tennyson's Maud, "she 
was tall and stately," a rery queen among women, 
the girl had the happy gaye^ of in ohilo, and, in 
her society, the brwhter aghU of Hie character of 
Cassilis came into Mrelitf. 

She had sat thus musiuff for some short time, 
when a aerrant entered and presented her with a 
little white card, on whioh waa engrared " Duke 
d'Alqual," which Mrs. Cassilis haS hardly read, 
when a black shadow fell athwart the table at 
which she was still seated : and, looking up. she 
encountered the pieroinjg black eyes of uie duke, 
who throuffb some mismke had followed the ser- 
yant immMiately into her preaence. 

He waa a tall, slender man, with a dark, malig- 
nant beauty of feature whioh an artiat mi|^t hare 
seized for a rendering of the fSsoe of the fallen 
archangeL Indeed. I think OnstsTe Dor6 has, 
somewhere amid ms multifarious works, such a 
oountenanee. The same wicked, woeful grandeur, 
the aame seeking, fascinating; jwiaonous eye, 
whose baleful glance seems sufficient to taint the 
soul with evil— an eye whioh seems to gloat otct 
the ruin and desolation the hand of its possessor 
baa worked. 

Mrs. Cassilis was startled ; but she was, at the 
same time, more than moderately well-bred. In 
fact, her grace of manner was not mere sujperw 
ficial gildmg, but that exquisite burnish which 
pure gold reoeires fh>m constant use. 

She receired his apologies and explanationa of 
his risit, which were intended for Cassilis, and 
concerned some shooting party whioh Cassilis had 
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Sromlsed to join; and then, directing his atten- 
on to the little afronp on the lawn, proposed that 
ihej should join her son ttad his betrothed. 

It had so chanced that Hjstioa was totallj un- 
known to the duke, and his ej es followed ea^rlf 
the direction of the white hand of Mrs. Cassitis. 

Surrounded hj some half-dozen brilliant-plu- 
maged peacocks stood Mystica, her head a little 
thrown oack, her lips jparted in an arch smile, and 
the full sunlight pounng orer her uncorered head 
and beautiful face. Beside her stood Cassilis, 
kughinglj fastening a damaak-rose in the shining 
coronet of her rayen hair. 

There was not needed one light, one flickering 
shadow, to complete the beautj of the liring 
Idyl — ^yet it was not admiration, but something 
rery difierent, that held the duke s glittering eyes 
fixed on Hysta's glowing and unconscious lace. 

Ifrs. CasslUs had preceded him to the open 
window which gare egress to the lawn. She nad 
paused, holdinsr back the curtain for an instant, 
and now turned her bead In order to beckon him 
to join her. was gone / The apartment was 
empty, and when, overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment, she advanced to the door of the room, and 
looked into the corridor, it was empty also. On 
the floor lay his riding-whip, its aucal coronet 
glittering tlurough the ^loom. and on the table 
shone his card — otherwise Mrs. Gassilis might 
hare doubted the evidence of her senseS| that ne 
had ever been there, so short had been nis stay, 
and so mysterious his disappearance. 

The peacocks were fed, tne rose secured in its 
dainty resting-place, and, arm-in-ann« the happy 
lovers were sauntering toward the shadows of a 
contiguous alley, leaving the old lad;r a prey to 
considerable uneasiness, and exceedingly mysti- 
fied by the extraordinary conduct of the duke. 
• «•««• 
The duka raised his eyes, which gUttered like 
balb of fire in an ivory mask, and fixed them 
on those of the man who stood opposite to him — 
a smalL slender, servile-lookiog creature, whose 
beady black eyes were fastened seaichingly on the 
agitated conatenance before him. He leaned one 
hand lifhtly on the table, and the other he kept 
thrust into the bosom of his coat, much as a oat 
sheathes bar claws to prevent them doing an un- 
eonscions and useless mischief. There was much 
of the feline faculty in his whole appearance — 
from the sharp-pointed white teeth to the^enish 
lights in the round eyes, ana the suppb Utheness 
of the slender figure. 

The duke sat in an easy-ohair, the crimson 
▼dret back of which threw into startling relief 
his pale face and burning eyes. The room was an 
apartment in his own hotel ; the hour, a little later 
in the day on which he had paid his first visit to 
Bagatelle: his companion, his secretary and con- 
fidant, Miguel del Santos. The door of the 
chamber was locked, and a heavy curtain drawn 
across it precluded the possibility of eavesdrop- 
ping, and showed that the conference in which 
they were engaged was one of importance. 

"Tou dread Tersita having played you false?*' 
said Miffuel, inquiringly. ** Nay, that is a simple 
imposBibilitj ; there were too many witnesses, and 
their stories corroborated each other too well. 
Nay I nay t put that idea fh>m you ; believe me 
you have nothing to dread." 

The duke uttered a sharp interieotion. H« 
moved uneasily, and put his hand to his forehead« 
"You did not see W," he said. "I tell you, 
Miguel, that if the grave ever gave up its dead, 
she stood before me wis very dav. Stop I I know 
what you are about to say. An illusion of the 
senses. Why, mim, the sun was pouring down 
Its bru^htest lisht upon her, and the glow of cor- 
poreaThealth ayed her cheeks. Her lover stood 



beside her, and from her livine hand ahe gare 
bread to the living creatures at her feet Pshaw I 
Talk of illusions to sickly girls and puny dreainersy 
not to me !" 

The tone of the duke was passionate in the ex- 
treme, but Miguel returned quietly to the point. 

''Stay," he said; "let us recall the circam- 
stances of her death, and then reflect whether ytm 
are not reallv a prey to your own excited imacimb- 
tion. The child the duchess left to your groardian- 
ship sickened and wasted with some strange 
disease, which baffled the skill of the most learned 
doctors of Madrid. As a last resort she waa 
ordered a sea voyage; and, attended by her 
mother's nurse, Tersita, and other servants de- 
voted to the interests of the house, she set saiL 
and, dving on the voyage, was— mark me I— Juried 
at sea I ^ The sea never yields up its dead 1 There- 
forej niy lord duke, take oourage. Enjoy the pos- 
sessions left you by your dead cousin, and banish 
these phantasies or your brain." 

During the speech of his secretary, the pale fsoe 
of the duke had turned livid, and puiple nngs had 
appeared round his flaming eyes. His br e a th 
came in shorty dry gasps, and his flngenL blanched 
to a deadly whiteness, clenched convulsively tha 
damp hair hanging over his forehead. His ejes 
fixed themselves^ in a blank, yet horrid stare, oft 
the immovable face bending calmly toward lum, 
and large beads of perspiration started to view on 
his face. He tried to speak, but the sounds died 
away hoarsely. 

Miguel turned to a small stand at the other 
side of the apartment, and, ponrinff out a eonaid- 
erable quantity of ooenao, handea it to his em- 
plover— «nd, as the duke eageriy swallowed b 
watched him attentiveljr. 

Almost immediately it produced its effeot— rs 
laxed the riffid muscles of his hce^ and restored 
some tinge of odor to his ashy cheeks. He handed 
the glass to Miguel, and leaned back in the ehair 
with the air of one who has just awakened from 
an exhausting and horrible nightmare. 

Miguel replaoed the glaas on the stand ; and. by 
the time he had returned to his former position, 
the duke had recovered his usual appearanoe and 
manner. He waved his hand to the secretary. 

«Seat vourself," he said. «We must hare 
some farther conversation on this subject; for, 
though reason presses on me the truth of yonr 
arguments, there is something within me eter- 
nally urging me on to doubt— and dread of, I 
know not what. To-day that haunting terror as- 
S4imed tangible shape ; for in all sclemni^ I swear 
to you thai these eyes have seen the Duchess Ines 
in the fiesh." 

The tone of mingled awe and conviction In 
which the duke spoke had some effect on the clear, 
cold mind of Del Santos. He rubbed his chin 
thoughtfully with his open palm, and his eye bent 
itself meditatively on toe leopara-skin at lus feet. 
He evidently began to place some faith in the ex- 
traordinary statement of his employer ; who, on 
his part, watched him with the air of one who 
expected advice, and was prepared to rely on his 
assistance. 

Presently Miguel raised his eyes again to the 
duke's face. 

"If I could see this giri mjself," he said. "I 
am not likely to let my imsgination bear me into 
the shadows on its wings— and there is that in the 
faces of the house of D'Alqual which is unmis- 
takable. Am I likely to see her at places of public 
resort ? At the opera, for instance V* 

The duke shook his head. 

"She li^es in strict seclusion,*' he answered, 
"/never saw her until to-day." 

" That is not of material consequence," replied 
IGguel. "I dare say I can manage to see her 
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^thont mooh diffioaltj. Bnt» supposing my 
present doubts tolred, what then V* 

A sullen clond spread orer the eyes and brow 
of the duke. He looked furtirelj at his com- 
panion ; then his shifting glance moyed awaj. He 
made an i&ipatient eestore, which Miguel reoeiyed 
as answer suffioienv— for, with a sinister smile, he 
inebned his head. 

" Tes 1 there is time in plenty to form onr plans, 
duke, if any snch be necessary. In the mean- 
time, let jonr mind rest content. There is no 
labyrinth of diffionlties so intricate that yon and 
I cannot find the cine to it. Let yonr memory of 
what has gone before encourage you for the iu- 
tnre." 

As he spoke, he elided toward the door, and, 
disappearing behind its TeWet drapery, the duke 
was left to the companionship of nis own fears 
and thoughts. 

# • • • • 

The weather durine the summer of which we 
write was extremely sultry, and the nights, in place 
of bearing coolness on their wings^ seemed to 
wrap closer round the earth a more stifling mantle 
of heat, rendering it imperatiTe that erery arail- 
able means for nee rentilation should be used. 
Eren in the suburbs of Paris, in the open coun- 
try, the heat was intense; and the broad moon 
looked down through a shifting base upon mo- 
tionless woods, fields of ripening grain and droop- 
ing flowers as prostrate in the suu and silent night 
as though some wizard's spell had been breathed 
oyer them. 

As we haye said, Bagatelle was of a some- 
what Moorish style of architecture, and eyery 
door and window was furnished with what ap- 
peared to be a lattice-work of gold, but which was 
in reality formed of wrought iron, gilded— for the 
onyirons of Paris were by no means free from the 
depredations of burglars, and the riches of Ba- 
gatelle were somewhat celebrated. 

In the winter these lattices were unused, but 
during the summer months they gaye ingress to 
the bmse, at the same time preyenting any in- 
trusion on the privacy of the inmates. 

The moon bad not yet lifted itself aboye the 
trees when a dark figure glided up one of the nu- 
nierous alleys leading to tne yiUa, and, with many 
a watchful pause, miMle quickly but cautiously to- 
ward the house, directmg its steps to a por- 
tion of the bnildinfr from the windows of which 
issued a brilliant illumination, falling far out on 
the dewy lawn and over the fantasuc knots of 

Srgeous blossoms scattered here and there oyer 
i relyety expanse. 

The falling spray of seyeral Jd* ^mwt sparkled 
in it like showers of diamonds, and, tinkling into 
their marble basins, made night musical, and the 
graceful forms of white peacocks perched on the 
airy fietted-wock of the oalustrade of a terrace 
close by, gleamed ghostly on the confines of its 
glow. 

The sound of a harp, struck by a master-hand, 
accompanied by the nch and powerful tones of a 
man's yoice. swept a golden tide of melody out 
4nto the nis nt. 

Issuing from the alley, the dark figure stealthily 
approached the nearest window, and, keeping as 
much as possible in the shadow, peered into the 
apartment, through the wide lattice, with eyes 
which took note of the minutest details of the 
scene within. 

The apartment was large, with a lofty, dome- 
shaped ceiling, from whicn hung a chandelier of 
roftk-crystal, bearing numerous wax tapers, which 
shed a soft and mellow glow into every comer- 
while, directly beneath it, a marble sea-nymph 
tossed aloft from a rosy shell a shower of spark- 
ling spray, which descended again in a glittering 



shower on the beautiful, laughing fSsoe and exfjul- 
site form. 

The walls were of a deep rose-pink, richly ara- 
besqued with gold, and tne floor was of white- 
yeined marble of a most exquisite polish. There 
was but little fVimiture in the apartment, but here 
and there lay mats of gorgeous dye, looking lika 
the petals or some rare exotic scattered by soma 
tyrant wind on a field of snow. 
. With her feet resting on one of mingled gold 
and crimson, close to the fountain, sat a young 
lady, sweeping her slender flngers over the strings 
of a magnificent harp, and on her the beady eves 
of the unseen spy were immediately and intently 
fixed, inattentive to the form and features of him 
who stood at her side. 

The lady was Mystica Cassilis, and her dark and 
extraordinary beauty was heightened by the char- 
acter of her toilet. A crimson velvet bodice, 
laced with gold, and fringed and embroidered with 
pearis, displayed her slender grace, whilst a flow- 
ing robe of white fell in soft folds round her as 
she sat. A coronet of damask-roses entwined her 
burnished hair, and her neck and arms were 
clasped with twisted strands of pearls. 

The liffht shone full on her, and the face pressed 
a^nst uie lattice-work turned livid, but its eyes, 
with unflinching steadiness, continued to gaze at 
her as though enchained; and. until her fingers 
released the strings, and the aeep voice at^er 
side melted into silence, ihe prying, glittering 
eyes of the stranger at the lattice never for an in- 
stant quitted her charming face. Then, and not 
until then, he turned and, with tiger-like stealth, re- 
traced his steps in the direction whence he nad 
come. 

• • • • « 

"I acknowledge, duke, that you are indeed 
right," said Miguers soft voice, close at the duke's 
ear. ** I have seen her and recognized in her the 
Duchess Inez: bu( why trouble yourself, even 
seeing that such is the case t Thev evidently pos- 
sess no clue to her identity, and thus far you are 
safe." 

The duke started violently, and turned his pale 
face on his secretary— who bad. unheard, entered 
the room with his usual soft and stealthy step, and 
spoke 80 close to his ear that his breath ruffled 
the nobleman's hiur. He sprang to his feet. 

"Safe!" he cried. "Safe I and the very sea 
having yielded up its dead. Not never again! 
though the earth closed over me fathoms deep, 
thouj^h the yery rocks cleft themselves to shelter 

"Hush!" entreated the secretary, glancing 
round him in alarm. "Not so loud. Wiuls have 
ears, my lord duke." 

The duke was violently agitated. He lacked one 
qualification, and the need of that alone prevented 
his being supreme in wickedness. He was a cotp- 
ard. The courage which boldlypursued his wicked 

Slots to a generally successful termination dwelt 
1 the puny person of his secretary. 
Controlling himself with a violent effort, the 
duke, as we must still call him, resumed his seat ; 
and Miguel, leaning in his old position against the 
table, related in as few words as possible to result 
of his nocturnal visit to Bagatelle. 

• • • • • 

Cassilis sighed, and, rising from the table at 
which he had been seated, naced slowly up and 
down the shadowy solitude or his library, his eyes 
bent on the ground, and his contracted brows pro- 
claiming that his meditations were not of a plea- 
sant cast An air of uncertainty, very much at 
yariance with his usual quick determination of 
manner, hung oyer him. 

Writing materials lay scattered on the table, 
and beside them a smaU iron-bound box of pecu- 
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liar shape, the lid thrown back, disclosing a lining 
of velvet, and the subdued glitter of jewels. 

A pen was dashed down, as though in sudden 
irresolution, on a sheet of paper beanng the words 
"My dearest Mystica," and several torn pages 
bore evidence to the fact that Cassilis had made 
more than one effort to commit the thoughts dis- 
turbing him, whatever they were, to paper. 

The hands of the silent clock on the montel- 

Siece pointed to the hour of midnight, and the 
re glowing redly in the grate showea the weather 
to \^ colder than when last the reader visited 
Bagatelle. In fact the winter was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and with it the time appointed for the 
marriage of Cassilis and Mystica. Indeed, at that 
moment her wedding garments were lying in her 
wardrobe, and the wnite roses and jasmine which 
were to bloom in her bridal bouquet were unfolding 
their buds in the neighboring conservatory, from 
which stole a faint and delicious fragrance and the 
dreamy murmur of a fountain, but for whose soft- 
ened tinkle a silence profound as the grave 
reigned over the villa, between the walls of which 
Cassilis was at that moment the only waking crea- 
ture. 

Contrary to his previous determination, he had 
been forced to make his intended marriage public 
property, as the Duke d*Al^ual had demanded of 
nim Mystica' s hand in mamf^e, after persecuting 
the youn^ girl with his unwelcome attentions. Of 
course his demand was refused, and the duke im- 
mediately left Paris, to the intense relief of Cas- 
silis, to whom his undulating grace and dark, 
serpentlike beauty were positively repugnant. Be- 
sides, of late, a peculiar chanjy^e had taken place 
in Mystica — which, with the jealousv of a lover, 
he attributed to tne influence of tne duke, ana 
thought that his absence would cause its removal 
— but, on the contrary, the shadow seemed deep- 
ening oyer her sunny spirits ; and frequently he 
met ner dark eyes taea on him with an expres- 
sion of wistfulness and doubt, which grieved, and 
at the same time puzzled him extremely. 

Hitherto her mind had lain open to his gaze as 
fullv as that of a child, and the change filled him 
with dismay. As bis marriage approached, the 
idea suggested itself to him that it was only just 
that he should reveal to her the mysterious man- 
ner in M'hich she had been in the first instance 
consigned to his care, but some feeling, inexpli- 
cable tu himself, seemed to withhold him from such 
a step. This feeling was, though unsuspected by 
him, jealousy; ana the course of reasoning the 
hidden prompter suggested to him was this : 

**S/i€ remembers nothing which occurred pre- 
viously to that fearful night. I have used every 



means to discover her parentage, and failed. She 
is mine, wholly mine. Why may not things re- 
main as they are? Why disturb her happy life 
with doubts and longings for the parents she haa 
lost, yet whom she mignt imagine alive and still 
mourning for her?" 

It was while musing thus that he paced up and 
down the silent room : and gradually the quiet of 
the hushed night influenced his troubled miod^ 
and he began to take a calmer view of the alTair. 
Looking at the subject from every point of view, 
he decided to let matters remain as they were ; 
and, approaching the tabla, he lifted the sheet on 
which be had commenced writing to My stica, in 
order to fling it on the burning ooials, but paused 
in the very act, with eyes dilated and suspended 
breath. 

A sound had suddenly reached his eara(»nd as 
suddenly died awav. Kot one of those inexpli- 
cable noises which break mysteriously on the 
lonely watcher, ohiUinj^ his blood and quickening 
the b»eat of his heart with terror, but an everyday 
sound — the clang of a door hastily closed, cither 
by a sudden breeze or a careless or hurried hand. 

The jar and vibration reached him where he 
stood, and, flinging the paper again on the table, 
he walked to the liorary-door, and, opening it cau- 
tiously, looked out into the dimly lignted corridor. 

It was perfectly quiet; and, after listening for 
some moments, he was about retreating, satisfiad^ 
into the libraxy, when the sound of a vehicle, 
driven at full speed along the stony highway run- 
ning not far from the villa, startlea him anew. 

It was not, however, an unusual noise at that 
distance from Paris ; and, dismissing any recol- 
lection of them from his mind, with a smile at 
his own unwonted nervousness, he returned to 
the library. 

He again seized the unfinished letter and flnng 
it into the fire — not, however, before he had kissed 
the beloved name with more than loverlike fond- 
ness. 

His next proceeding wtm to draw the iron-boand 
box to him ; and, alter looking thoughtfully at 
its contents, to lock it securely with a small key 
which he took from a ribbon tied round his neck ; 
and then, having raked the burning coals toge- 
ther, he dropped the key into their midst, and 
w^atched it as it slowly melted into a rough, un- 
shapely mass under his eyes. 

When this was accomplished, he drew a sigh of 
relief, and said, softly : 

" So I solve my cfoubts. No living eye shall 
again look on the contents of this casket — not 
even mine." 

He then lifted the small, yet heavy box to a 
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kind of safe built in the will, and, depo8itin|[ it 
therein, locked the massiTe doon, and, haying 
thus rid himself of the presence of a haunting 
care, he flung himself into a low chair close to the 
fire, and, lifting his meerschaum, sank into a 
reverie sufficiently pleasant in its nature to ban- 
ish the lingering lines of care round his lips and 
ejes. 

Caasilis, on the following morning, opened the 
conscrratory door, and, aner glancing round its 
bowery space, closed it again, and returned, with 
some disappointment in nis countenance, to the 
breakfast-room, whero his mother was seated be- 
hind the breakfast equipage, and Mystica's empty 
chair was placed in readiness for her. 



She had not yet made her appearance — an alto- 
gether unusual circumstance, as it was her cift- 
toom to spend a considerable time previous to the 
morning meal in attending to her noral treasures 
in the conservatory, assisted in her dainty task by 
Cassilis. But this morning they waited in vain 
for her light step in the corridor, and. as no ries- 
sage came explanatory of her delay, Mrn. Cassilis 
directed a servant to inquire of hcrniaid if ma- 
demoiselle preferred breakflistingin her own apart- 
ment. 

In a few minutes the man reappeared, and, with 
some alalrm in his face, informed Cassilis thrt 
Finette was not to be found, nnd that mademoi- 
selle's door was fastened, and all ^vos silent within. 
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It aftemard reomred to Casailis how awifUj the 
settled conyictioQ of some terrible catastrophe 
haying occurred fell like a funeral pall on his 
soul ; and, pushine the astonished seryant aside, 
he sprang aown the corridor leading to Mjstica's 
aparuneats, followed by Mrs. Cassilis, to whom 
his alarm had communicated itself instantlj. 

With a sudden fierceness he brought his hand 
with such force against the door that it shook 
again ; and his yoice^ loud and peremptory, sent 
her name reyerberating throueh the wnite pillars 
and arched roof of the corridor. It brou^t no 
response, and he was about forcibly dashing open 
the door, when his eye fell on the key in the lock, 
showing too clearly that it was fastened from the 
outside. With pallid fingers he turned it, and 
then, fearing, he knew not what, he drew back 
and leaned against a neighboring pillar for si:^ 
port, while his bronzed face assumed a hue as 



ghaaiij as that of death. 
MrJfC 



If Cassilis, with a courage bom of ezoessiTe 
terror, pushed open the door, and peerinjgp into the 
darkness of the apartment, for its shutters were 
rigidly closed, threw up her hands with a cry of 
terror as she perceiyea that the room was empty, 
and Cassilis only sprang forward in time to catch 
her unconscious form in his arms. 

When Mrs. Cassilis returned to life, her first 
words were : 

"Arthur, haye you found hert Is she safe, 
that you are beside me ?" and her eyes acquired 
new terror as they neroeiyed the awful, hagnrd 
change which had taken place in the face orher 
son during so short a period. 

He ma^ her no answer, but smiled in such a 
manner as withers the heart to look at in those 
we loye; and, placing a note, in Mystica's well- 
known writing, in her trembling hands, he walked 
silently {h)m we apartment whither she had been 
conveyed. 

With feyerish haste Mrs. Cassilis deyoured its 
contents, which ran thus : 

''When you find this, I shall be secure from 
pursuit, which I warn you will be useless. I for- 
giye you the deception you haye made me the yic- 
um of for years ; out in needing to pardon, I cease 
to loye. Another day will see me tne bride Of one 
who has restored me to my own, and the only 
fayor I beseech of you, is total forgstfulness of 
one whom ^rou will neyer again behoRl. 

" Tour kindness to the ocean waif will be eyer 
a pleasant retrospect to me — ^your deception it 
shall be my faithful endeayor to forget. Finette 
accompanies me to my new life, but is the only 
feature of the past which I can find heart to tole- 
rate. For the last time, Mystica bids you fkre- 
well'' 

Thus it came about that desolation fell on the 
inhabitants of the yiUa, 

• •«••« 

Some six months later, two trayelers stood a 
little on one side of the porch of the Cathedral at 
Madrid, watching the crowd slowly dispendng, 
after the celebrauon of mass in honour of some 
one of the numerous saints under whose especial 
patronage that city delights to consider itself. 

Their object was to obtain a quiet yiew of the 
gorseous interior of the edifice, and when the last 
black mantilla had swept past, and the last lofty 
hidalgo had disappeared into the fire-and-gold of 
the outer air, they slowly made their way into the 
Tast building, and commenoed taking a leisure 
•uryey of its beauties, enthusiastic on the part of 
the elder man of the two, whose liyely, flond face, 
and rather portly person, were in decided contrast 
with the dark^ melancholy countenance, and wea- 
ried air of his younger companion, whose eyes 
■eldom raised themselyes from the ground. 



Throwing himself listlessly on a bench in fb» 
shadow of one of the grand pillars not far from 
the high altar, Cassilis, for it was he, remarked : 

"My mood to-day u too consonant with the 
shadows to take any pleasure in i nsp ecting their 
chosen abode, at it would seem. When yon are 
ready to leaye, yon will find me here, Montara." 

And with a look of beneyolent contempt, Mon* 
tara shruffged his portly shoulders, and, drawing 
forth his sketch-book, moyed away, and was soon 
lost to ylew amid the shadowy arcades of nobla 
pillars supporting the lofty dome, leaying Cassilis 
seated, biaeker and more sombre than «rer, in the 
shadow of the pillar. 

In the distant oivan-lotl, some one was softtj 
playinff a dreamy fugue, and one or two black- 
noodea friars moyed like shadows through tha 
dim building. Lofty tapers shone like pale stars 
before the different snrines. and the blue yapour of 
the incense still hung in misty banners round roof 
and pillar. Broad tides of subdued yet gorgeous 
colouring swept across the tessellated payement , 
fh)m the lofty windows of stained glass, and hers ' 
and there a more deyout worshiper knelt in soil- 
tary prayer before a fayorite shnne. 

As Cassilis sat dreamily 8uryeyin|; the scene 
around him, a low, yet earnest yoice, in eager sop- 
plication, reached nis ears, and, aroused by the 
sound, be glanced round the pillar asainst which 
he leaned, and perceiyed a shrine of the Madonna| 
and before it, with uplifted hands and eyes, ana 
pale, shriyeled lh>8 parted in what appeared to 
be an agony of intercession, knelt an aged woman 
in the noliday national costume of the lower 
orders. 

At first, motiyes of delicacy induced Cassilis to 
rise, in order to leaye the woman's orisons undis- 
turbed: but as one or two connected sentences 
reached his ears, he pansed, as though uncertain 
what to do, and then, after a second's considera- 
tion, seated himself once more in the shadowy 
comer, and waited patiently until the old woman 
should rise from her attitude of prayer. 

It was some time ere she did so, and then, 
drawing her black mantilla closely oyer her face, 
she was about leaying the buildlns, when Cassilis 
Approached her, and. in her own fonguage, said : 

"Pardon me, but I could not ayoia oyernearing 
just now your earnest appeal for assistance in 
dire necessity. I am § stranger, yet if gold 
can 

But the old woman intenrupted him with an im- 
patient moyement of her wrinkled hand. 

" Gold I" she said. " Why, senor, I can plunge 
my arm to the shoulder in broad sequins any mo- 
ment of my life. But though one is not the 
daughter or an hidalgo, there are other things to 
be prayed for besides gold." Cassilis bowe£ 

"Tardon," he said, turning away. "I made a 
mistake, senora." 

But the old woman laid her brown ^nnj hand 
on his arm. 

"Stay," she said ; "perhaps the gracious Ma> 
donna has sent yon in answer to my prarer. 
There is other help instead of gold, and your tace 
is honest. Senor, you are not a Spaniard?" 

" I am an Amendan," said Cassilis, wonder- 
iiu^y. " If I can assist you In any way ** 

" An American 1" int^rupted the old woman, 
joyfully. "The Madonna has indeed answered 
my prayers. Stay, good senor I I will open my 
heart of hearts to you : but not here, where at any 
moment we may be obseryed. Come this way I** 

And, pulling at his sleeye, she drew Cassilis 
after her to a retired spot some distance firom the 
shrine of the Madonna, and where they were com- 
pletely hidden from obseryation. 

When, some time afterward. Montara returned 
to the pillar of rendexyous, Cassilis was gone; 
and, after spending a considerable period in searob- 
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log thetralldiiig for bim, ihib artist was obHffed to 
roMim to thair hotd without him, not without 
MfioQi miigiTioflt oonoeminff him, as Madrid is 
noft a eUr in whToh one can lose sight of one's 
friends with perfect indifference. 

• • • • • 

<'Oh,Tersita! do yon think he is to betrastedt 
Axe joQ certain that he will not fail ns V* And 
the yonnff sirl turned her dark ejes implorinffly 
on tne wrinkled face of the old woman, who, with 
folded arms, stood regarding her with a sniile of 
triumphant oomplaoenef • 

"He promised to be there at the appointed 
time, on the word of a gentleman, m^ star V' said 
Tersita; ''and if there is honor in the world, it 
Hee in his ejes. So smile, my lamb, and trust in 
bim and me, and the blessed Madonna who sent 
him to us. ir« won't faU us." 

The joung girl sighed. She did not find it so 
mBj to place implicit faith in the word of a 
stranger as her unsophisticated nurse. But de- 
pendence on him seemed her onlj chance, and. 
with a strong effort, she put aside her doubts, and 
after musing a moment, said: 

*<But, Tersita, how am I to escape from the 
house? Ton know that I am a dose prisoner. 
Look at these windows 1" 

They were hung with rose-colored silk and 
fllmj lace, but as heariljr barred as for the deten- 
tion of a giant 

Tersita smiled again. 

** Ton shall walk boldly out through this door, 
•enorita," she answered, '* as boldly as you wi|l 
walk in again when you come to claim your own, 
which wm be an early day, now. why, my 
duchess, had we any one outside to giye us help, 
the doors would have been open to you before 
this t And now, listen to me." 

Drawinff a chair close to the couch of her young 
mistress, sue whispered to her long and earnestly, 
while the former listened with rapt attention to 
the energetic words of her old nurse. 

Her eyes sparkled, and a virid glow banished 
the pallor from her ouve cheek. She clasped her 
slender hands, and raised her large eyes upward; 
and her lips mored, as thoosh in suent prarer. 
Ho^ had once more dropped into her heui, like 
a bund into its nest, and was trilling a song of 
hwppy omen in its restfaig-place. 
Tersita rose at length. 
''Now, my beaamul one,'* she said, "array 
yourself like the sun, so that you may daule the 
eyes of Satan, when he comes in answer to your 
summons } And do not be too cheerful, duoness, 
or you may nun alL I shall go now, for I haye 
much to do ere night. I must Irst to yenr cousin, 
~ dictions on him I and then, if all goes well. 
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»e], in whose olothes you must 
eU, my Uttle queen r 



She left the apartment, locking the door care^ 
faUy after her, and leaylng her younc mistress in 
a state of neryous anticipation, mi&gled with 
feyerish delight 

The apartment in which Mystic»--for H was 
she— was conflned, was a small, oyal chamber, in 
the rear of tho immense pile of building which 
formed the city residence of the Duke cTAlVual. 
It looked down some sixty feet into a payed court, 
adorned with fountains and orange-ti^es. It was 
sumptuously furnished, and was at once boudoir 
and dressing-room, while an open door gave a 
glimpse of a second apartment, like the heart of 
a lily, white and gold. 

Mystica was much changed— she was much 
more firagile. and there was a settled melaneholy 
In her beautiful eyes, which eyen the prospect of 
Bberty before her oould not utteriy din>eL 

It seemed incredible to her that he from whom 
■he had been so treaeherously torn had made no 



effort to discoyer and saye her. She little dreamed 
of the fbrgery which had struck him so cruel a 
blow in leading hiih to belieye her flight a yolun- 
tary act His engagement-ring still sparkled on 
her flngeiv-a cluster of diamonds surrounding a 
ruby heart, on which his Initials were engrayed. 
It had neyer for an instant left her hand, but now, 
as its glitter caught her eye, «he drew it off, and, 
passing a slender chain through it, concealed it in 
the bosom of her dress, and thetL remembering 
the adyice of Tersita, she proceeoei to make an 
elaborate toilet ; after which, with a throbbing 
heart, she seated herself besiae her lofty window 
to await the course of eyents« 

« • • • « 

The duke had come and gone. He had ftom 
her own Ups received the promise that she would 
become his wife the next evening, and, intoxicated 
with his triumph, he did not obserye the extraor^ 
dinary neryonsness and excitement of her man- 
ner, nor the grim satisfaction in the brown face 
of Tersita, whom he belieyed devoted to his in- 
terests. 

A rinfl^— the pledge of their betrothal— fit for a 
monarch s ransom, ^listened on her finger. Gould 
he have seen with wnat loathing she fiung it from 
her as the door dosed after his retreating form, 
his step had not been so assured— his air so tri- 
umphant. Let her once become his wife, his ill- 
gotten possessions thus secured to him, and what 
did he care that her heart was bleedine to death 
of its wounds t He hated and dreaded her with a 
terror and malice inconcdvable ; once she had 
miraculously escaped frm his murderous designs, 
and though the will to destroy her was not want- 
ing, an inexplicable feeling that her l^e was and 
would be secure from him, staid his hand more 
than once, when during her imprisonment her ob- 
stinate retusal to become his wiie had threatened 
to baffle his plans. 

Now success was about to crown his sehemeiL 
and no warning shadow fell athwart the assured 
and brilliant future he saw stretching before him. 
« « « • • 

Cassilis looked up and down the square impa- 
tiently. The mooD was risine, and the high walls 
of the lofty buildings threw dense shadows more 
than half way across the open space, and where 
they lay most opaque, a carritte was drawn up, 
beside tne oriver oi which Cassuis was seated. 

" It's time they were here,'' he muttered. " I 
hope nothing has interfered with llie old lady's 
pUms. By Jove I if s a preltf adventure for a 
man of my time of life to find himself engaged 
in." 

Something like a smile for an instant dispelled 
the mdanehdy of his face, which, however, ga- 
thered again uke a heavy dond oyer him, and, 
leaning back in his seat, he was about to lose him- 
' self in reverie, when two female forms emerged 
from the opposite side of the silent sonare, and 
made their way with hasty steps towara the spot 
where the carnage was dnwn up. 

They were ih the costume of the lower orders, 
and thdr black mantillas were drawn completely 
over their dark faces. 

Cassilis sprang from his seat, and. exchanging 
a hasty salutation with the taller of the two, he 
bandea them into the carriage, and, dosing the 
door, resumed his seat besiae the driver, who 
urged his horses into a gallop. 

" She's fainted," said Tersita, as Cassilis ap- 
peered at the door of the carriage, oo their arrival 
at the hotd at which Cassilis and Montara were 
staving; and with a thrill. Inexplicable to him- 
self, C^iHs raised the slender form in his arms, 
and hurried with his ligHht burden past the gaping 
waiters, and up the sturs to his own apartments. 
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in {he first of which Hontsra was seated beside a 
table, on which refreriiments were laid ont. 

He evidenUj expected them, bnt glanced with 
astonishment at tne black-robed figore lying so 
motionless in the arms of Ms friend. 

"Just like a woman, to complicate matters by 
faintinff," he said, as Cassilis laid her tenderly on 
a concB. ''No strength of mind, nothing but 
nerves and nonsense in the whole sex." 

" Pshaw r' said Cassilis, busying himself in 
pushing back the heayy mantilla from the uncon- 
scious face. ** Such remarks come with a yery 
bad grace fh>m you, who are more nerrous than 
any woman I erer met. Here, Senora Tersita, 
you had best attempt to—" 

He sprang to his feet with a cry that rang 
through the apartaient, for, looking straight up 
into his, were the dark eyes of his &ng-lost Hys- 
tica. 

• ••••• 

At a late celebrated exhibition of paintings in 
Paris, one portrait drew daily thousanas of gazers. 

It was a painting by the famous Montara, of a 
womaxL dark and oeautiful as a tropical night, 
dressed in the snowy robes of a bride, beside 
whom, on an ermine-biordered cushion, lay a small 
ducal coronet, and whose name and title were 
given in the printed catalogue as '* Inez Cassilis, 
Duchess d'AlquaU" 

The pseudo-duke, struck with terror at the es- 
cape of his prisoner, committed suicide ; but not 
before he had signed a confession which, with the 
eyidence of Tersita, and the proofs brought for- 
ward by Cassilis, was sufficient to reinstate tbe 
young duchess in her possessions. 



Antiquity of tho Fonny- 

The penny is a coin of yast antiqui^. Its fa- 
miliar copper shape, as may be generally known, 
is a comparatiyely modem alteration of the silver 
form in which it w^ known to our forefathers. 

In the curious, though whimsical litUe work 
called An Essay on the Koman Denarius and Eng- 
lish Silver Penny," it b shown to be derived from 
the Greek draeJima, of iSdna, which has -been 
traced to a date six hundred years antecedent to 
the Christian era. The drachma was afterward 
coined, not only in Greece, but in fivcily, Syria 
and Persia. The same coin, under tn^ame of 
denariutj was struck by the high consular fam- 
ilies durmg the Boman Repubhc, and by the em- 
perors. The author of the woric just ouoted 
states that it must have been a dmariui of Tibe- 
rius to which Christ drew the attention of the 
Jews when answering their questions as to the 
lawfulness of paying tribute. He also mentions 
a very interesting circumstance respecting the 
Aureus, or larger gold coin of the Soman em- 
perors—namely, that in 685, under Justinian II., 
one was struck with a head of Christ, nving him 
tbe usual placid countenance, with a iull round 
forehead, and ringlets hanging down each side of 
the face, and the beard pitted below in the 
middle. 

From Rome, the denarius was transferred to 
Saxon Euffland, in 650^ being there coined by the 
Kings of J^ent, Mercia, aim tbe other depart- 
ments of the Heptarchy. Under the name of 
penny, and comparatively rudely executed, it was 
xept up by the Saxon, Spanish and Norman dy- 
nasties, in succession, and was the chief coin m 
circulation down to the reign of John 

David I. is the first King of Scotiand that is 
know to have issued the penny. In this king- 
dom it continued to be coined till the reign of 
James IV. 

In the course of its existence from Boman 
times to the present, the penny has been gradu- 



ally reduced much in bulk. In the day of theB*- 
public, it weighed fhnn two ||ennywelrikti im 
grains to two pennyweights tiiirteen grains. In 
tiie reign of tiie £mperor Tn^an, 1^ weighed barely 
two pennyweights two grains. The later emperars 
reduced it nearly one-half; and the earliest Saxon 
specimens weign less tha^ a pennyweight The 

Smny of Edward lY. was fifteen grains : that of 
enrvVm., ten grains; and that of IHlliamlT., 
sevon grains. 

One of the Duels. 

Son B years back, the bar of this city boaatod 
the possession of a number of juvenile limbs of 
the law, who, not being blessed with an over-pro- 
portion of patronage as regards the business in 
which they had but recently embarked, thought 
proper to wile away many hours, partially tainted 
with dust fi-om "the books," m the concep- 
tion and consummation of practical jokes, to 
which the members of the legal fttitemity rarely 
failed to fall unsuspicious victims. As tnese in- 
cipient barristers were sons of rich parents proud 
or their progeny and anxious to give them a fair 
start in the world, they not only occupied hand- 
some offices, well stocked with square feet of legal 
learning, in the shape of calf-bound volumes, but 
were amply supplied with a fund of ready money, 
which tbe neopnytes represented to their confid- 
ing parents as being aroolutely indispensable to 
enable them to keep up that assumption of re- 
spectability without which their visions of futnre 
greatness were doomed to become vexatious de- 
lusions. 

As the knot of pseudo-advocates had chiefly 
graduated ftom city colleges, it was not to be ex- 
pelled that they, in accepting service beneath 
thei>anner of the law, had entirely discarded their 
habits of conviviality which had been acquired 
beneath the tutelage of ahna nuder; on tbe con- 
trary, several among them, after emerginff firom 
the mus^ dens of rae, Nassau and Wall streets, 
sanctified by their pretence at daily labor, made 
as strong pretensions to social fastness as was 
consonant with the color of their professional 
cloth. Consequentiy. the more promment of the 
group, after tiie shades of evening had fallen, 
were nabitual frequenters of an uptown saloon, in 
one of whose parlors was located a billiard- 
table, duly and exclusively patronized by these 
junior barristers, upon the piea of jphysical prac- 
tice being conducive to the health of gentiemen of 
sedate habits. And as the exercise was compara- 
tively violent, the nervous system of the players 
required stimulation ; hence each game logMlly 
demanded a drink all round, augmenting in iflln^ 
sity in geometiical progression as to the number 
phnred. 

Among the more recent admissions to t&e bar, 
who ventured to comminj^ with this confMer- 
nity of briefiess attorneys, was a gentieman more 
generally called " Wash," he havinjr been honored 
with^e cognomen of the Father ofnis Country as 
a prelx to that borne by his parents. Still this 
coulo^ not be caUed his Christian name, for the 
simple reason that Wash was a Jew of the deepest 
dye. Although really a clever fellow and a per- 
sonage of some wealtn, our friend was unpopular 
with his companions, chiefly on account of his 
penuriousness, and of an awkward habit of vaunt- 
ing bis own praises. Besides, being the best player 
of tbe cotene, it proved next to impossible to ex- 
tort even a drink at his expense, while he never 
failed to be about when the remainder of the ** all 
around" chanced to be on hand. In view of 
Wash's qualifications and propensities, it was de- 
termined to make him the victim of an expaniivt 
practical joke. 
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In tbote dinrs fhe oode of honor ruled supreme 
•moiigtU Btjfinc themtelres geBtlemen, an aflh>nt 
of aoj dMoripoon Mng considered ample eante 
ftir lioitOe meeiinga, in sereral of which weH- 
known mambera of UM bar had participated. Pnb- 
Ho opinion, so fltr from being anta^niBtic to duel- 
ing among persona of reputation, indirectly 
ftiTored tha habit * and, henoe, taking adrantaffe 
of Waah's weakneaa, the conspirators of the 
Jurenile legal confraternity determined to seise 
upon the code of honour as the medium for their 
jooolar demonstration. One amonr them, the 
Tory antim>dea of Wash in habits and character, 
a poUshed lawyer and affable companion. im< 
mensely popular with the bar and reeogmisea as i 
leader of fuhionbr our first families?' both on 
aoeoont of his gooa looks and faia financial expect- 
ations, Tolonteered to play the rdU of their 

champion fmr the oeeaaion. Charles D , the 

BOB of an eminent merchant, a whole*«ouled 
fellow and moat agreeaUe gentleman, fell of wit, 
fba and frolic, was just the man to carry out the 
Tiewa of the oonspirators, so they hailed his 
proposition with intense gratifloation, so nrach so 
ihst mors " drinks all around" commemorated 
the erent than at any period of the members' 
legal ezistenof since the nour of their adyent to 
tSebor. 

A few ni^ts after ratification of this compact, 
as Wash, in the preaence of a crowded assembly 
of exoitod spectators, was playing a game of bil- 
liards against the crack shot of the conspirators, 
for the eutlomary wager of *< drinks all round,'* 
the playing ran so eren that, for the first time in 
the memory of his associates, our hero Tentured 
«pon an admission ss to the possibOity of his 
being beaten. Howerer, annoyed by the jeers of 

Chades D who had constituted himseff f usle- 

man of a body of railers, greeting each of his 
missbota with a rottey of sarcastic applause, 
Waah nerred himself for the work of conqneat, 
and played so steadily and coolly as to place the 
odda in his faror so tnat one dednre stroke would 
bare terminated the contest Just as he was 
moB the point of making this crowning shot, 
aller poising himself in % most scientific position. 
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[ arising from his seat, crept nolse- 



lesaly up behind the anxious player, and, by a 
dextrous twist of the hsodle of the cue, sent the 
ball whirling into a eomer-pocket. Wash, aware of 
■omething wrong going on oehind his back, turned 
around sEuuply, and confronted his brother lawyer 
Ihee to fiMse. 
"Did you do thatf inquired Wash, angrily. 
"Tes, I did," returned Charlie, composedly. 
A roar of laughter fW)m the assemblage greeted 
this fhmk arowal of the guilt of the offender, 
which augmented as the lawyer added in a sarcas- 
tic tone of Toice : 

"I wanted to see you pay for drinks all romd 
for the first time in your lite." 

" Do you mean to insult me ?" exclaimed Wash, 
gnashing his teeth, as his face tumpd white and 
pur^e latemately. 

"That was my intention exaotiy," responded 
Charles, calmly. 

"Then you'll pay for it," i;jaculated Waah, 
threateningly. 

'*Not for th^ drinks!" interposed the lawyer, 
•neeringly. 

*'No, sir, for the insult !" continued Wash, ex- 
eitedlr, and he threw himself into a boxing atti- 
tude, nia eyes glaring fiercely. 

"No fisticnfisi" "Fight Uke gwntietnen!" 
bawled oat the entire crowd, rushing between the 
expected combatants— when, b^ore he could de- i 
liTcr a blow. Wash found his arms in the grasp 
of half a doien pretended friends, all of lAom, | 
with singular nnanimity, shouted in his ear: i 



"Challenge him, Wash, for the honor of the 
bar!" 

" If you want the satisfaction due to a gentie- 

man," interposed Charles D ^. drawing fr«m 

his pocket an daborately deooratea piece of paste- 
board, " here's my card." 

" Tou'U hear from us in the morning," quoth 
one of Wash's most intimate friends, sugcest- 
irely, " that I promise you." 

"T, for one, will be on hand " ssid Charlie, in a 
sarcastic tone of Toice ; and, hfting his hat to the 
company, he walked mi^estically out of the room, 
leanng the iniured party surrounded by a host of 
sympathetic friends. 

"What shall I do witii tiiatfeUow?" inquired 
Wash, somewhat recorered ftom his angry 
humor, as he put on his coat. 

** Fight him, of course!" responded a chorus 
of Toices. 

"With pistols r' continued Wash, after a mo- 
ment's reflection. 

"He insulted you— you must challenge him," 
quoth the spokesman of the coterie. " it's your 
only course." 

*^The tiling must be wiped out in blood," 
chimed in a second member. "If you don't 
fight, erery lawyw will out your acquaintance." 

"Buttiien, I promised my mother remon- 
strated Wash. 

"What's your mother got to do with it?" in- 
torposed a third, " when your honour and that of 
the whole bar is concerned." 

"I've a friend in the army who'll be your 
second," Tolunteered another of the coterie. 
" He's a prime fellow, I tell you ; fought six times, 
and killed all of his men." 

" Thaf s the chap for you. Wash," quoth the 
first speaker. "Bob will send him to you the 
first thing in the morning." 

"Much obliged to tou," said Wash; but the 
words almost choked him, as the memory of the 
duelisf s performances in death-dealing fiashed 
upon his nervous brain. 

Wash went home, but not to sleep for many 
boors, as alumber refused to console him under 
the ciroumstanoes in which he found himself 
placed. Despite his self-Taunted courage, he was 
emphatically a coward at heart; and nence he 
oogitate4 M to any possible means of escapiuff 
f^rom the Alemma thrust upon him. " Possibly," 
thought hcL " Chariea may apologise at the last 
hour;" ana. deluded by this pleaaing phantasy. 
Wash tumbled off into a aeries of fitfuldozes. In 
the course of which he dreamt that he had been 
shot dead, buried, and brought to life again mya- 
terioualy. 

Wash was awakened during his thirteenth attack 
of the nightmare by the announcement that a 
military gentieman was down-stairs waiting to see 
him upon important business. Wa^ oreased 
himself, and found in the parior a personage in 
half-dress uniform, who presented hnn a letter of 
introduction. 

" Happy to make your acquaintanoe— hope it will 
be of long duration," quoth the man of war, 
dusting his boots with a rattan cane ; " but then, 
my dear friend, I hare had so many dearest mends 
cat off in their earty prime." 

Wash trembled at erery joint at the mere men- 
tion of a sudden demise, as. he had not fiilly re- 
corered from his last nightmare, and, therdrare, 
he interrupted his rlsitor to suggest an "eye- 
opener." 

" I hare heard of this Uttie affair," quoth the 
son of Mars, after disposing of his dram, and 
peering around cautiously to detect any chance 
of being orerheard, " ana it sires me pleasuro to 
serre you. The last man i seconded, sir, was 
stupid, rery ^upid— didn't obey my orders, and 
the consequence was, that he was shot right 
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through the heart I hope and trust for 1117 credit 
TOQ won't do the same." 

«Not for the world," responded Wash, as a 
cold shirer ran orer him at the icy coldness with 
which his yisitor spoke of his Mend's death." 

** But he acted nobly after burial, though," con- 
tinued the miHtarr ffentleman ; be left me fire 
hundred dollars in his will. Infemail j small sum ; 
but, as I was hard up, it oame tolerablj aoeept- 
able. And now, sir, to business." 

At the dictation of the experienced duelist, 
Wash, after many essays, oontrired to indite a 

formal challenge, addressed to Charles D , and 

committed it to the son of war for delirery, who, 
after perusal, pronounced it to be in strict accord- 
ance with the code of honor. 

"Uj dear sir," said the soldier, as be shook 
hands, "it is not my general custom to conyert 
mysdf into a postman, but on occasions like these 
I msJce it a nue to do anything to oblige a fHend. 
By-the-way, as I intend to hurry the job to a 
speedy termination, you may aa well amuse your 
spare liours in drawing up your will." And, with 
this remark, the miliary gentleman took tempo- 
rary leare. 

Wash went to his office the iame morning, and 
was surprised at the congratulatory rlMts of 
seTcral eminent practitioners, who commended 
the diffnity of his conduct in sustainins his per- 
sonal honour as a part and parcel of the oar. The 
egotistical ranitr of the poor fellow was flattered, 
and he felt truly proud of himself until the mo- 
ment arrired when he set about the task of draft- 
ing his own will. Had the document been de- 
signed for a client— and Wash boasted a couple ot 
good paying indiriduals of that description— he 
would hare accomplished the work with a right 
good earnestness, and with a celerity to corre- 
spond : and, percoance. had there been a legacy 
deyised to lum in the instrument, he would bsTe 
had no objection to its going to probate instanter: 
but the idea of a lawyer's writing his own will 
with a loaded pistol pointed at his head, eren in 
imagination, struck our hero as seriously resem- 
bling a dying poet composinff his own epitaph. 
Nerertheless ne braced tdmsw to the work by 
takins the largest-sixed sheet of legal cap, and in- 
scribmg the same with the significant words, ** In 

the name of Gk>d. Amen. I biht Airther 

than this he could not proceed ; so, laying down 
the, to him, fatal pen, Wash reeiffued himself to 
a meditation, whi^ was broken by the entrance 
of his martial second, who entered rubbing his 



t&d gleefully. 
"An rig'" • 



I right,' old fellow," quoth the captain, with 
an exultant manner. "I told you I'd bring the 
matter to a head right off, and Fye done it. iThat 
Charlie's a regular brick, I tell rou ; and we oame 
to terms directlv. He don't sumd on trifles, but 
let me hare it all my own way. Ton are to fight 
to-morrow at sunrise, at Bed Hook, just down the 
bar, at tweWe paces.*' 
^* Twelre paces 1" interrupted Wash, nerrously ; 

'eighteen is " 

" Thaf s according to the old code— exploded, 
my boy," r^oined the captain, authoritatirely. 
" We fight according to Tipperarr." 
" Whafs Tipperary?" inquired the challenger, 

""^t'until one or the other is killed," returned the 
second ; " to be sure something was said about 
the old code, but I didn't entertain it" 

Wash moaned inwardly, and cursed his second 
mentally. 

"Then again something was said about an 
apology." 

"And what did you say to thatt" demanded 
Wash, tremulously. * 

"1 wouldn't hearken to it for a second" re- 
plied the captain, placing his hand upon bis heart, 



proudlr; "ears I, 'Oentlemen, my BMn'a eom» 
n|M>n the field on a point of honor ; he has re- 
ceived an insult wbicn can only be washed e«t bj 
blood.' I was determined upon that poiaL ju>u 
see. and so they swallowed all my propofllttiMi& 

id terms. Tipperary and eTerything.^' 

"That Mlowwill proTO my murderer," mut- 
tered Wash between his teeth, while his entire 
firame quirered like an aspen leaf. 

" Tou don't mean to say you are afraidt" in- 
quired the captain, as he noticed his principal's 
trepidaUon ; ''^If so, speak the word." 

*^Not at all," responded Wash, as a fresh fit of 
ague came orer him : " but don't you think the 
weather cbiUy for this time of the year f 

"Maybe," resumed the captain; "but never 
mind that— we hare warm wore before us. I got 
the doctof^-tbe jolliest fellow out, a regular armj 
sawbones : it will do your heart good to see him 
take a ball out, he's so neat -about it So, wid» 
awake, my boy, for we'll call for you in our oar- 
riage before sunrise— f other pwty will take a 
small-boat, but we must hare a carriage." 

"Why a eaniage?" interrupted Wash^ but 
rerr meeklr. 

*'^A useful idea of mine," said the captain, 
smilingly. " It will serre as a hearse for the d^ 
ceased; or a means of esci^ for the surriTor. 
should such a thing hare the good luck to exist'' 

And, after numerous admomtions as to Jiis eon- 
duct on the field, the captain took leaye of his 
principal, who retired to bis own home, there to 
spend nb last hours in pious seclusion. 

Kotwithstaoding that the appointed hour for 
the meeting had been settled for sunrise, the day 
was somewhat adranced before the rehicle, con- 
taining Wash, his second, and the doctor— the one 
carrying a formidable pistol-ease and afire-pound 
bag of nesbly-run bullets, and the other superin- 
tei^ding the con?eTance of a coUectlea of surgical 
instruments, ample enough for a hospital— came 
in Tiew of the locality deiagaated. 

"4m afVaidwe'Ubetoo Ute," insinuated Waah^ 
regaining courage as the prospect of an indeftnit* 
postponement Ivoke upon him. 

"Don't be uneasr on that head," interpoaed 
the second. "By the Tipperary code, snnriM 
means any hour before sundown. Ther U be on 
hand without fsil, you can stake your life on it" 

Wash groaned, for he conoeiTod his lifh to b# 
already at stake. 

When the carriage finally halted. Wash, upon 
descending, obserr^ upon its top a long deal box, 
to which he called his second's attention, where- 
upon that worthy whispered in his ear: 

" Don't say a word, my boy ; that* s another use- 
ftil idea of mine: that box contains" — and he 
smiled grimly--" the coffin!" 

What was Wash's astonishment when, assisted 
by his gallant second, he reached tiie group sur- 
rounding his antagonist, to find not only Gbarlea 
and his second, but a very large collection of the 
legal fhttemiW, in which the junior members pre- 
dominated. Not a select few. as he anticipated, 
but a'general ooncourse of familiar faces— or well* 
known practitioners ; of friends and of foes ; of 
men who eridenily regarded this death-scene aa 
a festirity, for they were munching sandwiches 
and emptying pocket-pistols with undisguised 
hilarity and merriment Wash felt disgusted at 
such mfling behaylor, and withdrew to a retired 

Sart of the field, while those interested arranged 
le preliminaries, and the doctor spread uponthe 
ground, first a wmding-sheet, and then a series of 
sanguinary-looking implements, extending in a 
row fhU a yard in length. 

"Wash, my friend,^ said the captain, speaking 
in a serious tone of Toice, totally at rananoe with 
his habitual manner, " I am most afhdd that you 
are a doomed man; yet all depends upon row 
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ncsre. I haro jnit now latrned, mj fhend^ thst 
Tpu are the Tiotim of a murderoiia conapuracy. 
You see that crowd of lawjers there ; thej are all 
in the plot. Theae men, Wash, are jealous of 
jonr talents and genioa, as ther know jou wiU, 
should yon lire, he at the head of the bar; so thej 
hare trumped up this affair to kill you on." 

Is it possible f ' quoth Wash, horrified at the 
cool conspiracj. 

But, my dear friend/' continued the captain, 
encouragingly, thank God I hare it in mr power 
to aare you ; only hare nerre. Charles D- — is 
a dead shot, ana it is arranged to shoot you 
through the brain between the words two and 
three. Luckily I eive the word, and when I say 
'souat,' fire and drop down on your haunches, 
ana the ball will pass orer your nead. Ton un- 
^rstand— and upon your compliance hangs your 

After explaining more explicitly the plan of 
escape, the gallant captain conducted his principal 
to his pos^ amid a deathlike silence, broken only 
by the washing of the wares scainst the shores of 
the Hook, for the spectators had withdrawn to a 
: respectfm distance, and thence watched the pro- 
gress of the combat in an apparently speechless 
state of suspense. 

"Are you ready said the captain, in a tone 
of command. 

"Ay!" responded Charles, with all the cool- 
ness imaginable. 

" Fire I—one— two— sciuat 1— three I" 

True to the adyice giyen him, Wash, although 
in plenitude of neryous trepidation, upon hearin|^ 
the word " squat," discharged his pistol in the air 
and dropped upon his haunches, but losing his 
balance through celerity in the operation, his feet 
glided from beneath bim, and left him sprawling 
upon his back on the turf. 

" Only a flesh wound," said the doctor, picking 
I op the rallen hero. 

" Prepare for a second shot," quoth the captain, 
after congratulating Wash upon the happy per- 
formance of his pan. 

In aocordance with the captain's demand, a 
second exchange of fire took place ; but this time 
I Wash, at the word " squat," merely dropped upon 
hia knees, and rebounaed to his original posiuon 
I with the elasticity of a cork. 

" Splendid, my dear fellow," said the captain, 
I exultantly. "Neyer saw a better shot— now, 
quick,' we must fly." 

"Flyt what forr inquired his principal, in 
, perplexity. 

I 'nrou'ye shot him clean through the heart;" 
and the captain pointed to the prostrate form of 

Charles D , with the surgeon bending oyer 

him, and his entire front coyeml with blood. 

" Oh, Heayens !" moaned Wash in anguish, 
"hare I killed a fellow-creature? I must go on my 
knees to ask his forgiyeness." 

" Not a word," said the captain, aothoriUtiTely ; 
"we must fly until the affair blows oyer; come 
along to Jersey's shores." 

In a few minutes. Wash found himself uncon- 
sciooaly forced into a small-boat, and propelled by 
the arms of a couple of stalwart watermen toward 
the opposite waters of the bay. Once or twice 
he cast his glance upon the scene of the fatal 
duel; and, to his horror, perceiyed a moumfril 
procession of persons, bearing the bodjr of his 
antagonist toward that Tcry coach which had 
served to bring him to that field of action. 

Landed upon the Jersey shore, Wash sought an 
asylum with some farmer in a secluded quarter, 
whence, according to the captain's instructions, 
he daily marohed, in agony of mind, sotne twelve 
miles to the neareat post-oflSce, in the hope of re- 
ceiving some epistle, conveying intelligence as to 
his faie. His patience and exercise were in a 



measure rewarded, for letters came to him, under 
an assumed name, announcing, first, that Charles 
was mortally wounded; subsequently, that he 
was expectea to recover, and finally, that he waa 
in a convalescent condition. 

Wash underwent expatriation for over three 
weeks, when, upon his return to the city, he was 
informed that he had been the victim of a practical 
Joke. Hia second proved to be a comic actor, 
tutored for his part; his surgeon, a house-carpen- 
ter, whose instruments were the tools of his trade, 
while the pistols were shown to have been devoid 
oi ball, and the blood, covering bis adversary's 
shirt-front, appertained originulyto a deoeased 
calf. Wash has since eschewed practice, both of 
the law of the land and of the code of honor. 



How OFTiN do we see persons who wish to be 
taken for what they are not. The boy apes the 
man ; the man affects the ways of boyhooa. The 
sailor envies the landsman's lot; the landsman, for 
pleasure, goes to sea. The business man who must 
travel from town to town, and Arom country to 
country, dreams of the day when he will be able 
to " settle down ;" the man of sedentary occupa- 
tioA grieves over the thought that he has to 
vegetate like a cabbage in one spot, and sighs for 
the time when he may travel. The liown-bred 
youth hails with Joy the morning in which he is 
enabled to get out where he can oreathe pure air 
and ramble among green fields ; the country lad 
is sU wonder and admiration when he first sees the 
rows of town gas-lamps tapering away in perspec- 
tive like beads of gold, and be is excited by the 
blaze offfas which pours from the windows on the 
road. Your fine musician would like to be a great 
painter, your wit a dignified philosopher, your 
philosopher a wil able to set tne table in a roar. 
Even an oyster, if we could enter into the feelings 
of an oyster, would wish to put forth fins and have 
a fine fiexinle tail, and sail abroad to see the 
worid, while the traveled fish looks with an eye of 
envy on the oyster aa one who lives without work 
—a fish of independent means, who has got a fixed 
position and a good strong house of its own. 



A Wmnimg^ in Bohamim* 

Ok the evening before the marriage, there Is a 

K collar feast held— the nuptial eve in (Germany, 
ing styled the PotUr-AhrrCd, the literal meaning 
of which is the "noisy evening." The brides- 
maids then bring the myrtle wreath, which they 
have subscribed together to purchase, to the house 
of the bride, and to present her with it on that 
occasion. A feast usually accompanies this cere- 
mony, to which all the friends and relatives are 
invited. 

While this feast is goine on inside the house, the 
townsfolk bring out all tne old broken crockery, 
pots and pans &ey can collect, and throw them 
one after another at the door. The noise thus 
made by the smashing of the several articles is 
considered to be propnetic as well as symbolical 
of the disturbances ukely to ensue between the 
couple in after-life. 

Previous to the l^our fixed for the wedding, the 
space immediately in front of the altar is covered 
wiA tall green sorubs, and the fioor strewn with 
fresh fiowers, which are arranged into patterns all 
the way to the principal entrance. At the same 
time, tne richer friends send whatever plate they 
may happen to possess — the borrowed silver 
articles oeing one and all set out so as to make as 
great a show as possible on the communion-table 
Itself. A caipet is laid down on the spot where 
the bride and oridegroom are to stand. 
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The cojslumcs usual upon such occasions with 
the rich are low-necked ball-dresBes and dance- 
wreatba for the bridesmaidB — such ball-dresaeB 
bein^ made of muslin, net, or tarlatan, and of the 
showiest possible colors; while the bride gene- 
rally makes her appearance in a flimsy white silk, 
with a broad stnp of white net streamine down 
from the bock of her myrtle wreath. * Wnh the 
middle class^ however, it is asaal for the bride to 
be married in black silk, while the bridesmaida 
are attired in low-necked ball-dresses made of cot- 
ton print. 

The ceremony itself is of the briefest possible 
description, the service proper consisting merely 
in the clergyman asking each of the parties whether 
thoy intend to take the other tor his or her 
wedded partner for life ; then the betrothal-rings 
are changed, and the religioiia part of the cere- 
mony ends with the curtest prayer for the happi- 
ness of the couple. 

The marriage rites concluded, the happy couple, 
nnd the Ki*oomsmen and the bridesmaias. as well 
as the relatives and friends present on toe occa- 
sion, return in open carriages, festooned with oak 
garlands, through the town — the ladies without 
any other covering than the wreaths on their head 
— to the house of the bride's father, where another 
feast ensues. 



The BKovable Ohapel of tte Bmnan 

This fertile plain known as the Roman Cam- 
pagua has for centuries been rendered nnin- 
nabitable by the malaria arising from the adjacent 
Pontine Marshes. Roman emperors, Qothie 
kings and Sovereign Pontiffs have alike en- 
deavoured to reclaim these marshes, and we are 



now told, with great parade, that Victor Em- 
manael-is to do it at once. It is doabtfnl wbetber 
he will make even a respectable faflure for history 
to record. Large reservoirs at the foot of the 
mountains, with lateral canals to int«rcept the 
waters from the mountnins, will probably prove 
the only means of reclaiming them. 

. Now the cultivators descend from the neisbbour- 
ing highlands and till the soih hastening uie har- 
vest with all speed, and flying from the pestilential 
vapours of early autumn. 

To enable the population to attend divine wor- 
ship, the clergy follow them as. their work re- 

Jpires; a little car contains the altar and apace 
or the priest to stand, and when it is drawn to 
the most convenient spot, the buffalo is unyoked, 
the front opencL the priest dons the ve^bnents 
required, and the mass is celebrated under the 
blue sky, and heard as devoutly by the simple, 
honest peasantry as in the greatest work of Italy's 
noblest architects. The sketch which we encrave 
is from a very meritorious painting by £mik 
L6vy. 



To Make Imitation Coral HanglBf^ BaSk 
iKcts. — Take old hoops with the covering oi\; bend 
and tie in any shape desired: tie with wrappiag- 
twine. with ends of the twine left one-fourth of an 
inch long; cover the basket when formed with 
knots or ties about one inch apart all over the 
basket. Then take one-half pound of beeswax, 
melt it in a shallow pan, stir m enough Japanese 
Vermillion to get the color you wish, then roll the 
basket in the melted wax until it is covered com- 
pletely. We have one made in this way, tiiat has 
nung exposed to the weather for two years, and 
is still as good as new. 



THB MOVABLE CHAPEL OF THE ROMAK CAMPAQVA. 
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THB AGATS CBOSS.— " HB THBN MORD UP A BPADB, AKD PSOCMDBD TO PULFILL HIB DRIAD TASK, AND 
A8 Jn ADVAKOBD WITH HIS WORK, A PIOUItB ABOBH FBOM THB DABK1VK88 BBHTKD HIM, AMD, MOTIOM 
IKO HIS COMPAMIOM TO THB OTHBB 8IDB OP THB OPBMIMG IN THB PABtlTIOM, STOOD QUIBTLT 
WATCHIMG/' ' 



The Agate Cross. 



OHAPTBB X. 



I HAD been in New York about two weeks, de- 
▼otini; tbe j>rincipal part of my time dnring the 
day to business, out my evenings, and occasion- 
aUj an hour or so of tbe afternoon, to seeintr tbe 
sigbts, good and bad, of tbat greai city. All of 



the principal tbeatres and other places of amnse- 
ment, all the finest bnildings. Central Park, and 
(sball I say it ?)the most gorgeous gambling-booseSy 
biUiard-rooma^ etc., had been visited by me. 
Broadway in its everyday business-like garn, and 
Broadway in its brilliant evening costume^ with 
the starry radiance of gas-jets from tbe balls of 
pleasure shining above it like a tiara of diamonds 
on the brow ofa belle, had each been the object 
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of mj ftttentloii, and afforded me a world of 
pleasure. 

My busintis in New York was about finished, 
and I had Diode mr arrangements to start by Sat- 
urday's steamer for home — and, determining to 
devote the intervening three days to pleasure, nad 
already made an engagement with a friend to wit- 
ness a billiard match that eyening. Haying my- 
self just learned to handle a cue with a slignt 
modicum of dexterity, I (as is natural, I belieye. 
to a novice) considered myself a judge of good 
playing, and expected to derive considerable plea- 
sure in witnessing the trial between artists in the 
game. • 

Fortifying ourselves for the ezpeotea excite- 
ment with a good dinner, we proceeded to the 
billiard-room, on the upper part of Broadway. I 
was hardly pleased with the arrangement of the 

8 lace, for I am always averse to descending into 
le bowels of the earth ; but when I had descend- 
ed the steps and reached the room, which was 
some distance back, I had no faults to find. It 
was elegantly fitted up and contained two fine, 
handsome biUiard-tables. 

We took our seats, and watched the artistic 
game through, and, after discussins its merits, 



were just goinff to leave, when my fnend Charlie 
noticed severtu persons going tluroueh a door at 
the end of the room, ana impulsively proposed 
finding out what was going on in there. I agreed, 
and with an air of assurance we opened the door, 
walked in, and discovered it to oe a gambling- 
room, of which the billiard-ioom outside was the 
respectable shell for this rotten kernel within. 

It was smaller than the billiard-room, but laT)ge 
enoueh for a deal of mischief to be transacted in. 
We <ud not remain there long, for we did not like 
the aspect of the occupants, only stopping a few 
moments to notice the style of game in progress, 
and then left the place entirely. Charlie walked 
with me as far as tne notel, and then we parted. 

When in mv room I discovered 1 had lost my 
ffloves, or left them in the saloon, and as they were 
fur-lined and trimmed, I considered them worth 
the trouble, and determined to stop in and get 
them the next morning. All the next day, how- 
ever, I was kept busy by the unaccountable ab- 
sence of one of my packages of goods, and it was 
not until the morning after, when the package 
was found and shipped, that in passing up Broad- 
way the gloves returned to my mind, and I pro- 
ceeded to the saloon. 

I did not much expect after that lapse of time, 
to recover them^nd it was possibly quite as much 
curiosity tc see%e place by daylight as anything 
else that took me down the steps and Into the 
saloon. There were only a few in the lunch-room 
as I entered, and ^y seemed to be in an excited 
and eager discussion about something, so much 
so, that I passed unnoticed and entered the 
billiard-room. 

Faugh! what a smell of stale tobacco and 
liquor, and what a dirty, disorderly place ! Con- 
fusion and riot seemed to have reigned there. 
Chairs were upset, the floor strewn with frag- 
ments of broken glass, and altogether a more dis- 
gusting change from its gaslight brilliancy could 
scarcely be imagined. 

Hy gloves were not there, and, without pausing 
for thought, I passed to the inner room, and as I 
stepped over the threshold, placed my foot on 
something hard. I stooped t^nd picked it up, and 
as it was too dark to see what it was, I ughtly 
dropped it into my outside pocket until my return 
to tne billiard-room, and stepping forward, as my 
eyes became accustomed to the twilight, and day- 
light streamed thronjzb the open door I nad left, I 
distinguished a terrible something stretched upon 
the long table. 
With an exclamation of horror I started back. 



as I recognised it to be the ghastly corpse of ft 
man, with a yawning knife-wound in his throaty 
from which tne blood had settled upon the table, 
and another similar wound in the region of the 
heart Petrified, I gazed upon it as though the 
victim of a terril^le nightmare, imprinting in- 
delibly on my memory the fearful sight. The 
next moment the sofind of feet hurrying toward 
me roused me to a sense of my own danger, an^ 
with a bound, I cleared the sp^ between me and 
the open door, and closing it softly, had only time 
to pretend to be searching among the ooshioned 
side seats when a man entered. 

Keeping my back to the new-comer ontil he had 
almost reached me, I thus had a short time to re- 
cover my self-control, and turned .toward him. 
He was a dangeroos-looking person. His savage 
bladk eyes hiul no mercy m them, and I felt the 
necessity of a desperate effort at concealment, so, 
with a light laugh, which sounded fHghtfdl to 
myself, I said, in answer to his uncivil question of 
wnat I wanted : ^ 

" Why, I was so green as to think I might find 
my gloves again, i was here idght Tore last at 
your great billiard match, and Iielt sure I left 
them somewhere hereabout. Tou haven't seen 
nothin' of them, have you V* 

I looked up at him with the simplest face I oould 
assume. How I blost my stars for what had 
often mortified me before, that I was, as Charlie 
and others said, ''the greenest-loohing specimen 
for one that had brains.^ The man looked at me 
with a shrewd, suspicious face, and once he 
reached out his hand a little toward me in a way 
that made me shiver, for the thought crossed my 
mind that he had a weapon in his sleeve, and also 
that I had entered the place alone, and was un- 
armed. With my nerves strung for the emer- 
gency, I endured hb gaze without flinching, 
and coolly ejected the tobacco saliva from my 
mouth, as I turned and walked with desperate 
calmness out of the room ; but I keenly listened 
to his footfUl comipg after mine, to detect if it 
drew nearer. 

I could not quite endure to the end. I felt that 
if I did not once more face him, and see that 
all was right, that when within reach of the 
door I should not be able to restrain the eager 
impulse to spring through it. and thus betray mj 
knowledge of what was benind me. To have 
done that would, I knew, be death to me, and I 
was quite sure, as it was, that I would be carefully 
watched during the remainder of my short stay in 
the city. 

I turned agahi to the man, to speak I hardly 
knew what, but with a gmff " €food-day " he 
turned on his heel, passed again through the room 
we had just left, and I beard the clicking of a door- 
key at the other end immediately atter. I did 
not, yon may suppose, await his return, but 
briskly left tne place, and it was with a gasping 
sigh of relief that I emerged into the open air, ana 
hastened to my room at tne hotel t^ consider what 
I should do in the matter. 

I had not time to do much, for the vessel sailed 
in a few hours. I could write to the Chief of the 
Police all aboot the circumstances, state where 
the body lay, urge expedition, and leave the rest 
in his hands. I did so, put the letter in the hotel 
post-box, and, a little easier in my mind, took mj 
satchel in hand, and wended my way down to the 
steamer. Here I locked myself into my state- 
room, and endeavored to take a little rest before 
dinner. But I could not. In taking off my over- 
coat, something from the pocket of it fell to the 
floor with a nnging sound, and I suddenly re- 
membered the arucle I had picked up near where 
the corpse lay. I now discovered it to be the 
handle of a slender dirk, broken off short at the 
blade. Two initials were on it, A. W., and it was 
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lUiaed wiHi whst I knew to be humm blood. 
YiTidlj sgaiii arose before me the faee and form 
of the murdered man. 

Eyerr Uttle minutia stood OQt boldly before mj 
ezdtea mind's eye. I ramembered distinctly his 
Tariona artioles of dresi( peoaliaritiea of style, 
etc., things to which I had hitherto given no 
thought and wUch I had seen nnconsoioasly. 

Bnt I particularly remembered one little cir- 
enmstance^ which, eren in the midst of my hor- 
ror, had impressed me peculiarly. From the 
woaod oyer his heart, wnich eyidently mostly 
bled inwardly, only a slender red line of ^blood 
ran downwaid in a onrye, and settled in a little 
pool upon the table. In this pool, upright and 
steady, supported by the chain it depended from, 
was a peculiar-looking agate cross. It was of an 
odd shape, surmounted with sold, a single ruby in 
the centre, which, as the sunbeams from the open 
door struck it, looked like a fiery red eve, the 
deadlj witness of the terrible deed , wnile the 
position of the cross itself, in the yerj heart's 
blood of the victim, seemed to say, "Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay.'' My thoughts were be- 
coming too horrible, and I endeavoured to shake 
them off, but in vain. The pale face, staring eye 
and ghastly wound in the tnroat returned to me 
every moment. I slmost seemed to hear the 
drip, drip, drip of the blood to the floor. 

icoula not endure it, and I arose from the bed 
upon which I had thrown mvself, and from sheer 
restlessness drew my diarv from mv pocket and 
wrote an account of what had passea, with dates, 
descriptions, situations, etc., as accurate as pos- 
sible. Then, upon the impulse of the moment, I 
attempted a rude sketch or the mnrdeored man as 
he lay upon the table, and of the cross in its sin- 
gular position. Upon the opposite pase I drew a 
representation of the man who had followed me 
into the room, and whom I unaccountably looked 
upon as the assassin. 

I am considered a somewhat skillful draughts- 
man, and the resemblance in either case, although 
perhaps not artistic, was such as to make me 
oeaire never to see those pages aflndn ; so, with a 
couple of postage-stamps, I sealed over the edjge* 
of tne leaves, and put the book, with the dirk- 
handl^ at the bottom of my trunk. 

We had a pleasant, prosperous journey^ and in 
the confusion consequent upon our arrival, the 
unpacking of so much merchandise, and the 
happy reunion with my loved onea and friends, the 
ma alowly and gradually slept in my memory. 



OHAPTIB n. 

I FOVKD that Divine Providence had kept all my 
dear ones from harm during my absence. Pros- 
peri^ had attended my business, and all had been 
well— Ah I I mistake. I said all, but J should 
have made one exception, which we, in the ab- 
sence of a genuine calamity, were pleased to con- 
sider a great misfortune. My little Alice's gov- 
erness, whom we all rej^arded very highly, was 
taken lU, and, one week prior to my return, ooliged 
to give up teaching. We all sincerely regretted 
her loss, out it could not be avoided, so we were 
forced to seek another. We sought among the 
advertisements: we ourselves advertised; we in- 
quired diligently among our acquaintances, but 
could find no one who seemed suited to take Miss 
Munson's place. My wife was almost in despair, 
and disposed to think that fate had served her 
hard in depriving her 'Of our friend just at this 
time. 

A month passed away, and she sat sewing on a 
little cap (too big for a doll), in her sewing-room, 
one eloomy morning, her seamstress the recipient 
'of an her trouble in eetting a governess, when 
the door-bell rang, ana presently th€ housemaid 



announced a lady in the parlor to see the miss^ 
Here was another trial, for my lady, being out of 
sorts and aiHng, considered everything a trial. Te 
have to leave tier embroidery and go down-statra 
was too bad ; besides, she was not dressed to re- 
ceive visitors, and did not know whether it was 
worth while to change her dress or not. She 
wished Jane had told her who it was. Well, she 
supposed she might as well go first as laat" So 
the cap was tossed into the basket, a clean hand- 
kerchief aelected, and madame descended. When 
I returned home to dinner in the evening, I was 
met with smiles, and an — 

** Oh, Robert I I have at last got a governess for 
Alice, and such a nice one. She is a perfect lady, 
but so sad, and— and ** 

1 interrupted her with a hearty laugh and a 
kiss, and inanired where she had run across this 
paragon, and if she thought she could teach any 

better for being so tad, and— and ^" 

. " Well, but now, Robert, stop teasing, and be 
sensible. I declare, I won't say another word 
about her, but leave you to judge foryourselfl 
She is coming here at six o'clock to see you." 

All right, Manr. And now let us have supper, 
for I am afraid I shall be too severe to her sad 
ladyship if I tee her while in my present hungry 

At six o'clock she came. We had just finished 
dinner, and, with my evening paper and slippers, 
I was just alloying my — ahem — toothpick (I 
don't smoke), wben the giri announced, ** Mrs. 
WhiUock." " » ^ 

'<She is a widow, then." I said to myself, as I 
arose and went to the parlor. 

Seated in oi^e of the easv-obairs was the lady, 
who arose aa I went forward to greet her. I com- 
mented ailently as we conversed. Not ubove 
medium height of a lithe, gracef\il figure, and 
with a complexion like pure Parian marole. Not 
a shade of color tinged her cheeks, and but Ughtly 
her Hps, yet she was perfectly healthv-lookins. 
She had larse, fViU, dark eyes, and wavv hair which 
fell low on her forehead but away at the temples ; 
small, white, even teeth, and dimples at the 
comers of her mouth when she smilea. which was 
seldom ; but, oh I so sad," as my wife had said, 
when serious. I found her very intelligent, ana 
had no doubt of her ability to teach little Alice ; 
but I hesitated a moment about engaging her, hav- 
ing always wished our little maid to have cheerful, 
happy companionship. I resolutely banished the 
thought, however, as unkind, and hoped that, as 
probably misfortune had produced tne look, our 
nappy home and friendly feeling toward her 
would, after a time, banish it. So the next day 
she entered our house, and became one of the 
family. 

As the weeks went on, Alice became very fona 
of her ; my wife considered herself fortunate in 
securing so great a prize, and I, busv among bales 
and bundles down-town, thought little about \L 
except that I noticed that, as time wore on, instead 
of growing more cheerful, she seemed to me to 
become more vexatiously gloomy. I remarked 
the same to my wife ; but she repelled Hie idea 
with spirit, and declared it was au my imagina 
tion. 

''Mrs. Whitlock was a jewel of the first water. 
She had seen a deal of trouble, and, of course, 
could not be gay immediately ; but she waa always 

Stntle and patient, and so persevering. In fact," 
ary continued, in a lower tone, 1 should not 
like to be the one to do her an injury, for, good aa 
she is, I think, if her anger was once aroused, she 
would be just as perse veriuff and patient in accom- 
plishing her revenge as she is in eveiythingelse." 

I dropped the q^uestion, for if Mary was satis- 
fied, of course I might be, for she had a far better 
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opportanity of studying uid knowing her chane- 
tor than I bad. 

A fovf weeks after the aboTe remarks, we had a 
little social tea-party. Onhr abont a dozen in all, 
and all of them yery old mends. Business was \ 
dnll at that time, and I came home early in the . 
afternoon, and had a good social chat with onr ' 
firiends. After snpper almost everything possible 
was disonssed. jokes laughed at, anecdotes related, 
and at last, by imperceptible degrees, we got 
talking about my last season's trip. 

For the first time I related the sight I had mmk 
in the gamblins-saloon, and my own danser. My 
wife turned white, while a visible shudder went 
through the listeners. Why I had never before 
spoken of it was beyond my explanation, except 
that I oonld not bear to recall the shock I had re> 
oeived. For a little while the conversation was 
all about horrible incidents and accidents, and 
then, as by a sort of tacit common consent, we 
went back to the say and lively, forgetting the un- 
pleasant as speeduy as possible. 

My wife, however, did not rmin her colour, aod 
glancing casually at Mrs. Whitlook, I saw her 
turning the pages of a book of engravings, upside 
down, with compressed lips and a scarlet spot on 
either cheek, while her eves, as she looked up. 
were no longer sad, but nard and glittering. 1 
wondered at the change, and finding she was ob- 
served, she closed the book, left the room, and 
only returned as the company were biddine us 
good-night. As we returned to the parlor. Mary 
ffave vent to her excited fe^ings by clutching me 
ughtlv and exclaiming : 

" Oh, Rob, you never shall go to that dreadful 
New York agiin!" 

I laughed, and soothed her to the best of m^ 
ability; but she pressed me with questions until 
every Httle incident was extorted, even to my act 
in attempting the portraits. I was foolish to tell 
that, for I « knew, or might guess, what would 
follow. 

''But. Rob, dear, where is the drawing you 
made oi them ? Let me see them— do !" 

" Kot for worlds, Mary,*' said I, nervously. ** I 
never want those leaves opened again to recall 
my horror. As soon as I reached home I locked 
the book in the secretaire down-stairs, and have 
never touched it since. DonH ask me to do so 
now,, for I cannot. I should have burned it long 
ago, but for that feeling of repugnance." 

We were all silent a few moments, and I felt 
Mrs. Whitlock's eyes s^in like coals of fire glow- 
ing upon me, and feehng uneitsy under her gaze, 
I arose and retired to my room, where I was soon 
abed and sound asleep. Onoe during the night I 
aroused to a dreamy half-consciousness, beset with 
a sort of horror. I thought I was again in the 
billiard-room on Broadway, and the dead man 
had moved. I seemed to hear his garments rustle, 
but, with half-awakened sense, I argued the 
thouffht away. 

'* Dead men don't move. That is the proprietor 

Siinc back into the other room. He has locked 
e door of the room where the corpse is. I heard 
it cUck." 

At this point I awakened fully, and with sudden 
thouffht sat upright in bed. Had I really heard 
the ooor click, or only dreamed itT I listened in- 
. tently, while I endeavored to peer throush the 
darkness. Quiet, perfect quiet, reigned, and after 
a few moments I again lay down. It was only a 
dream — and was I always to be subject to a re- 
newal of that fearful scene ? 1 was vexed with 
myself for my pusillanimity, and shut my eves 
much as a naughty child threatened with punish- 
ment would do, and went to sleep again. 

It was after our usual hour when we arose the 
next morning, and as we entered the breakfast- 
room I was smrprised at seeing nothing of either 



Mrs. Whitloek or Aliee. Summoning tbe 
we seqt her up to call them, but she qiikkly 
turned with dilated eyes. 

" Mrs. WhiUook is not there, ma'am, aod Mist 
Alice is sitting up in bediiressing her doll. I found 
this letter on t&e dreAng-table, so I brongfat it 
down." 

She handed me the letter, and lingered around 
to gather news, but I dismissed her to attend 
Alioe, and, breaking the seal, read aloud: 

"Sib : I am committing an act which yon may 
consider unpardonable, but which an irresistible 
fkto calls upon me to do. Ton have all been kind 
friends to me, and I am yery, mte^ to yon 
for it. I cannot make up my mma to lose vov 
good opinion, even through a misunderstanding 
therefore I am going to tell you unreservedly tfis 
sad reason of my unceremonious de^srture, sad to 
do so, I must so back a littie, to the time before I 
knew you. i was the happy wife of Qeoroe 
Whitiock up to one year sffo. Then he left me, to 
risit New York, as you did, on business, expect- 
ing to be gone not longer than two months at the 
utmost, but— he never returned. Yainly have I 



oe-^our adventure and descnpnc 
murdered person awakened a sickeiung dread in 
my mind. Mv husband wore such a cross as yon 
desoribed. and I did not think he could be tempted 
to part with it. It was an heirloom in the fiunily, 
ana said to possess the mysterious power of 
criminating ^e assassin, should the wearer be 
foully dealt with. I could not rest I mmii tee 
and satisfy myself with the pictures in your 
memorandum. I waited until all was perfectly 
^ent about the house, and then quietiv crossed 
the hall to your room. I had the good lortune to 
find the door unlocked, so I enterod, and felt my 
way cautiously to where your clothes lay. I care- 
fully abstracted your keys, and, making mr way 
down-stairs, struck a light, and searchea Jfae 
secretaire. You see I hide nothing. Afteraslort 
time, I found the memorandum with the leaves 
bound together. These I quickly tore apart with 
tremblins hands, and found, as my heart had 
before told me, that the victim was indeed my 
beloved husband. I think I must have fainted, 
for I was unconsoious of time*from that moment, 
until the clock striking two aroused me to my 
work. I now go to avenge him, for I recognizea 
in the oth«r face Am uruvcea^ul rival fSr mf 
hand, hit memy and mtirdertr, and Mi eoutin^ 
Forgive me that I take with me the important 
leaves of your memorandum and the dirk-bandle. 
I need them in my revenge. Adieu. May you be 
blessed for the inspirauon that has given this 
valuable testimony to me, and for aU your kind- 
ness to the unfortunate Juun WHmooK." 

" P. S. Do not distress your kind hearto fearing 
I want, for I am wealthy. I did not beoome your 
child's eovemess from need of money, but in the 
hope ofneP^ng something of my lost one through 
one who was in New York at the same time, and 
returned in the same boat that Oeorge waste have 
returned in. I have done so, alas ! But the in- 
formation has only made my misery more assured. 
I live but to avenge my husbsod.''^ J. W." 

In blank amazement we stared in each other's 
faces. Mv wife first recovered herself, and, with 
a sob, said : 

''Poor, poor Mrs. Whitiock— how shocking P' 
but I arose silentiy from the teble, and left the 
house. It was too earnest a subject to be com- 
mented upon, and I hastened to the. privacy of 
my office to considw what beat could be done to 
aid the unhMpy widow. 

Greatiy feared the danger wbich I knew she 
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would cnoovnter, atone in that great citj, with 
■ooh a pvrpoM. and I oonld not content mjaelf to 
leayo her nnaided or unadTised. I rang my beU, 
and aeni for jnj partner, to confer with nim. He 
had been one of onr partj the evening b^ore, and 
heard mj story. I now related to him the sequel 
to it, and azpressed my fears for Hrs. Whitlook's 
safety. 

For an hour we sat taUdng and planning. No 
boat was to leave natil the next afternoon, and we 
decided to try and find her, and, if possible, 
prerail upon her not to risk herself amid so much 
wickedness— to offer our willing serrices to act 
as h^ agents in brioging the crime to light and 
aTenging hw hnsbancPs cruel death* we sepa- 
ratea for that purpose, but met affain in the eren- 
ing with disconsolate faces, bavins been unable 
to discern the least trace of her. we had visited 
the several vessels about starting for the North, 
but no such person bad taken passage in anv of 
them. We had inquired for her at every place 
where we had thought it possible for her to be 
known, but with no success, and disheartened, we 
again met to discuss proceedings. 

For a week we continued our inquiries, and 
then reluctantly gave it up. We comd hear no- 
thing whatever, nor discover the slightest trace 
of her. like a meteor she had vanisfaid suddenly 
and completely from the horizon of onr home. 



CKAPnB nx. 

Tbb steamer Kiosko, from Havana, had just ar- 
rived at New York, the plank was thrown out, 
md a steady stream of passengers passed over it 
into the sreat thoroughfare. All sorts and all 
classes, nch and poor, gentle and simple, alike 

S»ured forth to mlnsle with the turbulent tide of 
e city. The haughty don and the sinister ex- 
hibitor of hand-organ and monkey jostled each 
other unceremoniously, while the light-hearted, 
blue-eyed, busy New Yorker, more eager than 
either to place his foot again on home-ground, 
brushed hastily past, and was lost to view. 

Among the last to leave the vessel was one 
whom we will follow as he leisurely takes his de- 
parture, having waited until the crowd was gone. 
He was decidc^y Spanish in appearance, having 
a dear olive complexion^ dark eves, and an abun- 
dance of dark curly hair, together with a mus- 
tache so heavy as to completely hide his mouth 
and redeem features which otherwise would have 
been effSMninate. 

He was of a slender figure, plainly and neatly 
dressed in black, and b^uring tokens of refined 
habits in everv motion. Quiet and retiring in his 
manner^ th^ fierceness of his keen black eye yet 
made him seem one well able to take his own part 
in the battle of life. 

He beckoned a cab, and, pointing to his bag- 
gage, sprang in, and was driven rapidly to the 

House. Here for days be kept himself in 

the utmost retirement, going out only at night- 
faU, and returning late u night. A very peculiar 

Soung gentleman the Attendants at the hotel 
longnt liim, never noticing any one, and just 
minmng his own business too much for their 
complacency or pockets. He was registered as 
Don Julian iBstange, remained nearly a fortnight, 
and then left. 
Two months after he took his departure fr^m 

the House, the proprietor of the billiard 

establishment No. — Broadway received a visit 
from a person whom we recognise as Don Julian, 
and fki>m the cordial manner m which he was re- 
cdved, it was evident that the visitor was a wel- 
come one. 

"Ah, good-evening, Mr. Estange, good-even- 
ing 1 1 hope you have thought favorably of our 



proposition. But walk into onr privatooi&et« and 
we wiU talk it over." 

One hour Mr. Albert Whitlock and Don Julian 
Estange were closeted, and when they came forth 
the iMter had advanced a sum of money for the 
use of the establishment and become a silent 
psrtner. 

He had been for some lime a constant visitor to 
the place, and his apparent ready means and calm 
impenetrability to the attractions of the table, 
beyond an unconcerned risking of occasional sums 
upon the chance of another t&ow, had suggested 
to Mr. Whitlock that as a partner his fiiuincial 
help would greatly benefit them. 

As they passed through the saloon, the proprie- 
tor's fisce wore a pleased look, but the Spaniard, 
even while smiling, bad a singular expresoon, and 
it seemed as though the cigarette upon which he 
so earnestly drew was usm only as a cover to 
hide some carefully concealed expression. 

A boy banded to Mr. Whitlock a delicately per- 
Aimed note, and^ apologizing to his new partner, 
he tore it open, and, obhvious of the sinister, scru- 
tinizing gaze bent upon him, read it in amaze- 
ment. 

"C!ov8iH Albibt: I presume vou have long 
ere this heard of the singular disappearance of 
my dear husband. I have almost entirely given 
up hope of ever again seeing him ; still, it would 
be a consolation to me to be assured of his where- 
abouts, and to know, if possible, where he lies. 
For this purpose I have taken up my residence in 
this city, and being an almost total stranger, send 
to let you know of my arrival, that I may feel a 
little security in the presence of a relative, and, I 
hope, derive aid from him in my purpose. Forget 
old grievances, like a kind friend, and come and 
see me. I saw j<m on Broadwav yesterdMr, but 
you had a Spanish-looking genueman with you, 
so I passed on. I shall be at home to-morrow 
afternoon at four* Your cousin, 

*'JULDi WhiTLOOE." 

A flush of triumph crossed his face as he read 
the billet and its signature, and with clinched 
bands and set teeth he muttered : 

** Once more, Julie: and this tiiqe, were Ugiona 
to oppose me, mme you thall be. and woe and de- 
struction to any (as to the first) who crosses my 
path." 

The next afternoon, in carefully arranged cos- 
tume, he was ushered into Mrs. whitlock's cozy 
little parlor, and, after a few moments' waiting, 
greeted with smiling courtesy. 

Never had she looked loveher. Her half-mourn- 
ing robes set off to wonderful beauty her Parian- 
like complexion, and, as if to show that she was 
not entirely inconsolable, a few smaU pink roses, 
natural ones, were placed in the bosom of her 
dress, adding just the tinge of color which she 
needed, iur dark hair was cut short and ar- 
ranged in clustering curls around her smaU, w^- 
shaped head, making her appear almost girash. 

There was no trace of sadness in her nee now. 
Smiles and dimples occasionally flooded it in sun- 
shine as she chatted with her visitor, recalling 
some reminiscence of old-time fh>lics, and if the 
subject chanced to embrace her lost husband, 
with a sharp effort it was quickly changed, and 
nothing but a momentary drooping of the eyiiid 
and a spasmodic breath gave token of her feel- 

^^"Sjbert Whitlock— always in love with her— 
striving and hoping against hope with his cousin, 
hating tiim with a d^ly hatred at the dtar, ana 
never, even after their marriage, able to cast out 
from his bosom his love and bate, met her again 
f^, with a gratification and exultation he didnot 
attempt to conceal. 
He oecame immediate^ a regular visitor in her 
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•trior, and ihe receiTod him with % favor vrhiob 
mtoxioated him. The bad, wicked man of the 
world became a Tenr child in the hands of this 
■iren. 

She alternately petted and caressed or radely 
vebnflfed him, as her pleasure or ta^tia led her, 
and, feyerish with hope or chilled with donbt, bnt 
more and more madly in love as the days flew on, 
he ureed his soit npon her with vigor. 

Althoaeh seeming at times to reciprocate his 
passion^ sne, however, steadfastlv refused to bind 
herself in any way to him until sne could be satis- 
fled that hernusband no longer existed. 

Bring me," she would say, " some positive 
•vidence. Und me the agate cross, which I know 
he would never part with alive : and 'tis not likely 
he would be consigned to tne g^ve with his 
watch and chain (to which it was attached) u^n 
him. Discover for me his fate, what befell him, 
or where he lies, and then we will talk of the fu- 
ture. But I shall never marry again until I have 
the agate cross in my possession. Evil would bt- 
fall me were I to do so. Upon my weddiuff-daj 
I solemnly promised George that, were he u> die 
first, I would carefully guard the cross until his 
brother became of age, and then pass it over to 
him. with its history, as the rightful owner of the 
heirloom." 

With fierce contending emotions he would be 
obliged to take his departure. Too well he knew 
where to obtain the aruole demanded ; but at what 
aprioel 

i knowing the pretended qualities of this oross. 

he had not dared to leave it above ground, ana 
the same grave or pit held at once the body of his 
murdered cousin and the agate cross. It was not 
Ibr that he would be obliged to go to get it, for 
the vault of his bUUard estabUshment held that 
, and many other secrets, but it was an act requir- 
ing n« small amount of courase to look again 
upon his victim, and worse uian all was the 
dread presentiment that the unearthing of the 
. blood-eyed avenger (as it was sometimes called) 
^ was signing with his own hand his doom. 

During this period of bewildering, almost craz- 
ing uncertainty, it was fortunate, perhaps, that, 
reckless about the business himself, his silent 
partner, Julian Estange, seemed to have acquired 
a- sudden taste for it He was makitig himself 
acquainted with all the plots and plans of the es- 
tablishment, and persevevin^ly, but in an appa- 
rently careless fashion, making himself familisr 
with all its history. 

Standing aloof in quiet reserve from all the 
roti^s and eamblers connected witii the place, he 
yet seemea to hear and carefully noteisach care- 
less retrospection uttered under the impulse and 
excitement of the moment. 

Under some plausible pretext he dismissed two 
of the inferior attendants, and himself supplied 
their places with others, wno were eyed with jeal- 
ousy by the rest. No one, however, dared mur- 
mur, for Don Julian was at the time omnipotent, 
mone^ being more than ever necessary now in 
the time of the senior partner's unsettled state, 
and Mr. Whitlock would near nothing against his 
partner, and himself treated him with the utmost 
suavity. 

At first, in his desire to gratifV and conciliate 
in c^ery way so valuable an addiaon to his estab- 
lishment, he had invited him to accompany him 
to the house of bis inamorata, but had been put 
off with an apology until some future time ; but 
that time never came. Mrs. Whitlock having ex- 
pressed enthusiastic praise of his personal appear- 
ance (having, she said, seen them together in the 
street), his old enemy, jealousy, was aroused, and 
the invitation never repeated. 

Every day the same nour found him punctually 
a* the widow's, and as she neyer allowed him to 

I 



remain over a certain length of time, he was ftln 
to cohtent himself before uie time in antioipatioa, 
and alter it in retrospection. 

Time wore on, ana the two new men supplied 
by the new partner became less obnoxious to the 
other attenaants, for, althouffh at times their sus- 

Eicioos that aU was not right would be aroused 
y some singular act on the part of one or both 
or ihem, yet they managed, by a cordiid, hearty 
goodfellowship, to seonre the geoml good opinion 
of their associates. 

Don Julian Estange also gained complete oob* 
trol over his partner, winning his eonfidence on 
every point, even to his hopee and fMurt regardp 
inff the widow. Much valuable time was spent in 
dMailinff to his patient listener the obstinacy with 
which Mrs. Wl^tlock (or JuUe, as he caUed her) 
persisted in demanding proof positive of her hus- 
band's death, and in complaining quemlonsly of ' 
her exacting spirit. 

To each ana all Don Julian's reply* coached in < 
different forms, was the same : "Find the croas^ i 
then, and 'satislV her. That, surely, is no tre- 
mendous task to accomnlish." At which ha 
would ** Pish !" and ** Pshaw 1" twist uneasily in 
his seat, and glance aakance at his partner, to aaa 
if he had any iiidden meaning. 

Once, indeed, Don Julian intimated that, per- 
haps, the widow had applied to the one who oouM 
best tell her of the cross, and, for a moment off 
his guard, Albert Whitloox cast a shrewd, almost 
conscious look in reply, but immediately recover- 
ine himself, left the room hastily. 

But fretting and fuming remedied the matter 
not one whit, and at last, wrought to desperation, 
he told Julie he would find the proof she needed 
or die in the attempt, for he would not live longer 
without her. 

A flush of ekuhation crossed her face, but she 
smiled sweetly, and whispered lovingly : 

Then, Albert, I shall be happy. Ah, hasten 
the time when I can call you mine I" 

In a delirium of passion at her words, he turned 
to clasp her to his neart, but she was ^ne. She 
had evaded his grasp, slipped out or the room, 
and, hurryinff to ner own private one, looked the 
door, and wiui wild eyes and distorted features, 
raised her hands, and again repeated : 

*'Ah, hasten the time when I may call thee 
mine--/br vmae^Metf vile man I No mercy ! ha 1 
ha I Already I seem to have thee in my power. 
With my trusty aids at the billiard-rooms, and I 
here watching you, 'twere indeed strange if we 
miss or go astray." 

Pale and haggard Albert Whitlock became dur- 
ing the ensuing week. Having determined to un- 
earth the cross, he yet could not nerve himself to 
the frightful task, nor could he endure the ques- 
tions and taunts wnich he knew he must meet and 
answer at the widow's if he presented himself 
there, so with unwonted self-denial he remained 
away. 

Don Julian Estange was his constant companion 
during these hours, and sorely was the miserable 
man tempted to repose a oonfidence in him which 
he knew would place him in his power, and which, 
if betrayed, would be so disastrous to himself. 

Saturday of the week came, and conscious of 
the uselessness of postponement when he had de* 
cided to act, he resolved that the next day. beins 
Sunday, should see the dread task accomplishec^ 
and as the place would be closed and the attend- 
ants away, he could depend with certainty upon 
no interruption. 

Far into the night of Saturday, and into the 
small hours of Sunday morning, the habiM$ of 
the place liogered, held by the fascination of thdr 
nmes. Drunkenness and vice had full swav. 
The heedless youth, beguiled by the glitter of the 
place, entering without a thought of tha net 
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wptmd for his anwary feet, left with pockets ma- 
terUUr lij^tened, but wito a heart proportion- 
ated oeaTj, and the professional gamesters car- 
ried away with them much that should haye gone 
to maice other homes comfortable. 

Bot the end came. The last tardy lingerer de- 
parted, and, weary and footsore, the anendants 
extinguished the olaze of light that had been so 
attraouTe, and, with their week's work ended, 
gladly sought home and bed. 

All had gone but the two partners and the two 
men last h&ed by Don Julian, and as the partners 
came out of their prirate office, whither Don Ju- 
lian had called Mr. Whitlock for a moment's con- 
ference, the two had also disappeared, so, locking 
the office, they bade each other a chril sood-nighi 
and separated, Mr. Whitlock taking the keys of 
the establishment with him. 

For an hour all was silent and dark in the rooms 
which had before been the scene of so much ex- 
citement and sin ; then a faint glimmer of light 
penetrated the craisks from a door to a dark closet 
in the furthest apartment. 

It opent slowly; and a man's form appears in- 
distinctly in the faint light. He listens intentlir 
A few moments, and then, turning on the full 
blaze of the lantern, speaks a few words fearlessly, 
end a comrade steps forth. 
It is Don Julian's two men, but they now dis- 
ay the badge of their office as city detectiyea on 
leir coats. They speak. 
"Well, Joe," said the one who first appeared, 
" we are all nght^ I guess, and as we have only a 
few hours remaining of the night, we had better 
make ourselyes comfortable as soon as possible. 
I guess we both of us had a sort o' catnap in that 
«nbby-hole we've Just left, for I feel kinder drowsy 
now. He will not come 'fore mominff, I know, 
so 1 propose takins a moderate nightcap, ana 
fiDdins a soft ousmon to hug the rest of the 
iiight.» 

"Amed, matey," was the laconic response 
from nis companion ; and as they seated them- 
selves at one of the tables with decanter and 
classes before them, he continued: But how in 
Oie name of wonder can you be so sure he is com- 
ing to-morrow, when here we have been waiting 
and watching this two months and more ? Don 
Julian seems equally positive, but perhaps he 
baa a eood reason lor hi^ — " 

**Ohj pshaw, Joel mon're not much better 
than a novice, after all your experience. Put this 
and that together, man, like a woman does the 
seams of her dress. Takes a good many odds and 
ends to make a whole garment. See how moody 
and fidgety he has been for days past. Then, 
he^s never been nigh the widow since Tuesday, to 
my certain knowledge, nor won't go, neither, till 
he can take satisfaction with him. which won t be 
Boon, to my thinking. And the fellow's too big a 
coward to come here in the night-time. Lef s see 
— whaf s it, Shakespeare, or Lord Byron, or Web- 
8tei>-someDody says about conscienoe making 
cowards of us all ? WeU, that's him— Whitlock! 
So, you see, theire is no time left for him but Sun- 
day, when the place is closed. As to being sure 
that the body is in the building— why, Joe, the 
man's a downright fool. He's told pn himself a 
score of times m actions, besides which he had 
no chance to get the body out of the house. It 
was seen early in the morning, and had to be got 
out of the wa;^ 'fore the nighCcrowd come along. 
I could go tms minute almost to the spot, only I. 
want to cattfc the rascal in the act Tou 900, 
'twould save the trouble of a power of evidence. 
That dirk-handle with his initials on it, A. W., 
aM those picters. go a Ions way, especially with 
the evidence of tne man that took 'em. Fortu- 
nately he's in town again, and can't leave without 
OUT knowledge and permit* I've got a nabby 



watchinj^ him. So I hope a few days more will 
finish this little job for us. and break up this den 
of infamy. I say, thougn, Joe, we had better , 
look around down-stairs, and see where we can 
hide ourselves when the time comes, so as to see 
without being seen. Bring the bracelets along. 
We must have them handy, for I expect he'll be 
a pretty desperate customer at the end." 

Rising from their seate, they carefully replaced 
decanters and glasses, that no evidence of their 

Eresence might destroy their plot, and, lantern in 
and, wended their way down-stairs to the vault. 
It was a large place, most nicelv masoned and 
finished ofi, in compartmente for tne various kinds 
of fine liquors. 

At the further end of it was, however, a portion 
for which there seemed to be no use. It had been 
rouffhly boarded off, as if for a receptacle of old 
lumber, but had not been applied to any apparent 

Surpose. as the boards of tne partition reacned to 
le roof overhead, which was quite low, and the 
cobwebs hung in thick festoons all over it. In- 
deed, any vie not having his attention called par- 
ticularly to it would &ve said that the vault 
terminated at the psrtition, and as it was of 
course very dark (beinjg the sub-cellar), it would 
have taken a pretty close scrutiny to have awak*. 
ened the idea in any one's mina that a vacant 
space existed behind that apparent side-walL 

The two detectives conversed together in a low 
tone, as they looked searchingly afound for a 
suitoble place to stow themselves. They decided 
to separate, but be where they could signal each 
other, and after choosing their respective posi- 
tions, as near the partition (which they suspected 
as being the place) as possible, they started to 
return to the upper rooms. 

Joe, looking at his watoh, found it was four 
o'clock, and, suggesting that they had better 
hurry up or they would have no nap at all, be had 
placed nis foot upon the first step ascending, 
when they were startled with the sound 6f a foot- 
fall, overhead. 

With a muffled " Whew so soon I" they swiftly 
and silently sought their hiding-places, and. care- 
fully shuttmg the dark lantern, awaited tne iU- 
notUmerU. 

Slowly and stealthily the footstep approached 
overhead. Nearer— nearer— at tast a light flashed 
at the head of the steps, and the ghastly face of 
Albert Whitlock lookea aown. 

A moment he paused hesitetinglv, and then 
came down the steps with a bume<^ movement, 
and, without giving himself a mpment's time for 
thought, never doubting his security from ob- 
servation, went direct^ the partition, and, set- 
ting down his light. eAily slid five or six mova- 
ble boards fVom their places, and laid them 
against the others. He then picked up a spade, 
which lay just where it had been dropped when 
last used, and proceeded to fulfill his aread task. 
Twice he started at the fancied sound of some- 
thing clinking, but again, with large beada of 
perspiration standing on his pallid face, went to 
work. 

A half hour sufficed to bring him to the vicinity 
of the object of his search, lor the body was not 
buried veiT deep, and as (with his back turned to 
the rest of the cellar) be advanced in his work, a 
figure arose from the darkness behind him, and, 
motioning his companion to the other side of the 
opening m the partition, stood quietly watehing. 

So intent was the guilty man now, and so ner- 
Tously excited with the dread of seeing that dead 
face, that he thought of nothing else. At last a 
sudden desperate effort sent the spade apparently 
under the shoulder of the still covered Dody, for 
the upheaving of the im{Uement turned and lifted 
the face of tha corpse (which had been buried 
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face down), with its dead eyes staring full in view 
of his maraerer. 

With a shriek, he started back, to be clasped in 
the firm embfcce of the detective. Overcome by 
the awfulness of his position, and yet hardly real- 
izing it was mortal band that held him, ne for 
the first time in his life swooned away to utter 
unconsciousness. 

The two officers, taking advantage of nis qui- 
escent state, securely handcuffed him, and then, 
a^ he began to reeain consciousness by their 
efforts, procured a ^ass of wine for him, and led 
him np-stoirs to await the morning. 



CHAPTER ry. 

I HAD again been a sojourner in the great metro- 
polis for a few weeks, and having concluded and 
shipped my business purchases, had again a short 
time to devote to pleasure. Tnis time, however, 
I was contented to enjoy myself amid scenes of 
innocent and harmless amusement. 

No great biUiard matches tempted ii^ now. My 
frieht had cured me'of that completlly, and had 
indeed implanted within me a most decided db- 
taste for the game. 

I was not at all curious with regard to low life, 
'that Uj underground l^Cy and was satisfied with 
knowing only so much of the world as was in- 
tended to be public for the eye and ear of every- 
body, and t^t in broad daylight. 

Gaslieht, with its brilliancy, had lost its attrac- 
tions after nine o'clock, ana I was contented, as 
it was possible for me to be away from home and 
loved ones, in the presence of Irind and cordial 
friends and in the higher classes of theatrical 
amusements. 



i 
i 

i 



Edwin Pooth received a large share of my en- 
thusiasm, in fact, so large a portion, that I had 
scarce any to spare for other artists or entertain- 
ments. Lester Wallack's **Bosedale'' was hav- 
ing a gpreat run at that time, and I enjoyed it ex- 
ceedingly, especially the beautifnl moonlight 
effects; nevertheless {nener to my shame, be it 
spokenj I ^as homesick — ^wholesomely home- 
sick after wife, Alice and — the new bi:by, and 
looked forward anxiously to the day the steamer 
was to start in which I had secured passage. 

The last day before the one on which I was to 
start for home (Monday) I spent in hunting up 
little nicknacks for the children's pleasure, and 
in purchasing a handsome for my wife, and, 
witn my bundles under my arm, was wending my 
way to the hotel, when a light touch on my aim 
arrested my steps. 

I turned, and saw an officer with the well-known 
star on the breast of his coat, who requested me 
to accompany him. 

Yerr stronsly tempted to rebel, I yet restrained 
myself, and m as dignified a manner as possible 
suggested to him that ne had mistaken the person, 
to which he replied by tellimi; me I was only 
wanted for a short time, and showed me his war- 
rant for detainin^r nie. 

Useless all resistance, so I followed passiTely 
where he led, and was surprised to be taken, not 
to a prison, but to a neat brown-stone bouse up- 
town, ushered into a parlor, and requested to be 
seated. 

Here I waited but a short time, when a gentle- 
man entered who introduced lumSelf to me as 

Lawyer D , and expressed regret at hmft 

obliged to use so summary a proceeding toward 
me, out stated as the reason that he had only 
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wHhin a few hours discovered mj intended de- He first handed me a note, which to my snr- 

parture the next day, and he desired me to see prise I discovered to be the one which I had writ- 

and testify with r^ard to certain articles ar^d ten to the Chief of the Police so long ago. I told 

papers which he haa in his possession. him my knowledge of it, and at his request ralated 
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mj adyenture, which he rapidly committed to 

Saper, and saye me to sign, fie then showed me 
le leayes of mj memorandum which Mrs. Whit- 
lock had taken, and the diik-handle, aU of which 
I identified. 

Half an hour's oonyersation with him remoTod 
Our reserye, and he told me of the manner in 
which they had entrapped the assassin of George 
Whitlock. 

Mrs. Wbitlook was iU, confined to her bed, he 
said, for the time, by the excitement she had db- 
derffone, but, haying no doubt that she would 
be Detter by morning, she requested me (as the 
yessel did not sail until three o'clock, p. x.) to 
accompany her to the cell of Albert Wnitlock, in 
the morning, at nine o'clock, m. I, of course, 
expressed my perfect willingness to do so, and 
then, V the lawyer said I was at liberty, arose to 
take my leaye, leaying, howeyer, a message for 
Mrs. Wnitlock, expressiye of my s^pipathy, and 
stating that, if I could benefit ner in any way, I 
woula be happy to postpone my journey. 

The next morning, promptly at the time ap- 
pointed, I made my appearance at the house of 
our quondam goyemess, and was receiyed again 
by Lawyer D . I had onlywaited a few mo- 
ments, howeyer, when Mrs. Whitlock entered, 
and expressed her gratification at seeing me. She 
inquired after my wife and little Alice, as in polite- 
ness bound, ana ihen suggested starting imme- 
diately for our plKoe of denination. 

She looked pale and worn, and dark circles 
were around her eyes, bearing eyidence that sleep 
had not yisited her for seyeral nights : but she was 
calm and ladylike, as usual, and told me herself, 
in a quiet, subdued tone, of the arrangements 
and preparations that had been made for the in- 
terment of her husband's body on that same after- 
*voon in Greenwood. 

'x'he cross of agate she had already sent to her 
husband's brother, as she had, she said, a pre- 
sentiment that she should not liye long to take 
care of it. She smiled wanly as she tolome this. 

We took a close carriage, and were driyen to 
the prison where Albert Wmtlock was confined. 
Here we were detained a short time, and then ad* 
mitted to his eel). 

As we entered, he was sitting with his head 
bowed upon his bands. He took no notice of our 
entrance, not eyen lifting his eyes, until the yoice 
of his oou3in Julie aroused him. 

** Albert," she said—" Albert, this«fiemoon the 
body of your cousin and my dear husband, whom 
you foully murdered, is to receiye a Christian 
burial, and I cannot follow him to the graye 
without haying first expressed to you my forgiye- 
ness. Tardy it is, but for the first time since I 
discoyered his death, and the cruel manner of it, 
womanly feelings again haye a place in my bosom. 
What I am to-day, is what I was when you first 
knew me ; what I haye been since I arriyed in 
New York, as the sworn ayeneer of his blood, is 
beyond eyen my own comprenension. I some- 
times think I must haye been insane, in my mad 
craying for your destruction. But the eyil is 
doncj and yam would be my wishes to undo it. 
Forgiye me, now, the eyil I haye done you, as I 
forgiye you the deed which has wrecked my hap- 
piness in this world— perhaps my hopes of the 
next." 

*' Forgiye you, Julie!" he hissed, rather than 
spoke. "Forgive you, for making use of my 
idolatrous loye to your person to destroy me— for 
mocking me with a false loye— neyer! By what 
base arts you haye made - ourself mistress of my 
secrets I suppose I sha*. neyer know. I haye 
discoyered that the two detectiyes were in your 
employ, and they may haye been the partial 
means of your knowing; but much that has aided 
to entrap me into my present position could haye 



come only from my yile partner, Julian Estange. 
I was obliged to admit him into some of the se- 
crets of the place, but what connection he can 
hayO with you or your emissaries, perhaps (sneer- 
inely) you had rather not haye known. If 1 only 

hM. the rascal in my power But he knows 

how to take care of his precious, delieste self. 
He has not, and will not, probably, come near me 
while " 

" He is hen," add Mrs. Whitlock, coolly, and* 
taking off her yelyet round hat, disclosed her da^ 
curiing hair parted to one side, then taking from 
her satchel a heayy black moustache, she raised it 
to her face, and Don Julian stood revealed, all 
saye the dark swarthy color which had been ef- 
fected by the stain from the root of a herb. 

The prisoner started to his feet with an oath, 

gazed at her steadily and silently for a moment, 
len a singnular smile broke over his face, disclos- 
ing his white teeth gleaming like those of some 
wud animal, and he said : 

" Julie, you are an admirable strategist, but I 
believe the surnrise has unnerved me, and I would 
beg to be excused from further company this 
morning. Before you depart, though. Cousin 
Juiie, I will shake hands vrith you. in answer to 
your request of a short time since.'' 

Deceived by his planner, Julie dropped her 
mask and went toward him with outstretched 
hand. 

He grasped it, drew her nearer, and then, with 
one quick motion, drew a concealed knife from his 
sleeve and plunged it into her heart. She fell to 
the fiooT. and as we, overwhelmed with horror, 
rushed forward, he repeated the action upon his 
own person and sank beside her. / 

Juue was dead, beyond ^ hope. Albert lin- 
gered a few hours in utter silence. No question, 
no request could make him speak one word, until, 
as he drew his last dying sigh, it sounded like : 
" Forgive— JuUe I" The tragedy of three lives 
was ended. 



JL Visit to the XTorwegian Oavani 
at Torgkatten* 

Enousb and American tourists have pretty well 
scoured the continent of Europe, with Egn^t and 
the Holy Land; professed travelers go turther, 
while few, either tourists or travelers, seem to 
visit Norway. A few gentlemen, for sport; some 
daring ** Unprotected Female," to give us a lively 
account ; but that is aU. Tet for wud, picturesque 
scenery, the country is truly remarkable, the 
people hospitable to strangers, and life full of 
new forms and characters. 

The coast abounds in grottoes and caves worn 
by the elements, vrith long, narrow gulfs and 
rocky points. Tne most imposing caye perhaps 
in the worid is that through the superb rock of 
Torsfaatten, one of those at Lyse ^'ord.*whereL 
on its solitary isle, it towers neariy a tnonsand 
feet in height 

The tunneL or caye, through this rock is won- 
derfully regular. The entrance on each side is 
about three hundred and fifty feet aboye the level 
of the sea, and the arched entrance is on one side 
two hundred, and the other, one hundred and 
twenty feet, from the g^ond to the ground mea- 
sured on the arch. It is neariy nine hundred feet 
long, the sides polished, and straight up to where 
the arch springs. 

Seen througm this immense telescope, &e litfle 
islets, the shoals, and the white-crested wayes, fonn 
a spectacle of incomparable beauty, especially 
when the sun liehts up the whole landscape. 

In a promontory on the Lyse Fjord is another 
cayem, which is the scene or one of the greatest 
meteorological wonders known. When at Si^ 
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wmg&t we Tltited this Fjord, a de«p «iit between 
nuesiTe rocks. One thousand eight hundred feet 
abore the sea, in the face of the wall, on one side, 
is a oaTe. yawning over the abjss. 

Our old Korwei^an host had put off the visit for 
seyeral days, buf at last oame in with beaminf 
countenance. As he pulled us into the dark 
canon, to use a Western tnrm, we looked up at 
the rockj sides, and he pointed to the opening 
high aboTe us. Just then the wind whistled as it 
rose almost to a gale, and as we looked, amid a 
rumbling like distent thunder, from out the yawn- 
ing gulf burst a dazzling flasn of liffhtning, as if 
from a thunder>cloud ; but, unlike that, it spread 
out as it advanced whirling, shrank, expanded, 
and finally streamed away, like an aurora borealis. 
toward the norOiem wall of the ilord; a fearful 
okp of thunder followed, and, as it echoed in the 
long gallery of rock, seemed like a continued 
cannonade. 

Hen hayeyentured to climb up to and penetrate 
within this remarkable cave, but we shiank from 
it; nor would the toil have repaid us. The task is 
one of difficulty and danger, and when aocom* 
pliahed, there is but the bare cave, with its rooky 
walls rent by the lightning. 

This is not the only Lightning Gave in Norway ; 
bat, thouidi tempted, we did not visit the Trold* 
gjoel, x>r Mountam of Prodigies, satisfied with our 
nsH to the Lyse IJord. 



Bunted Vuto Death. 

Two individuals stood together under the trees 
beside a ranche on the outsfirts of a Texan settle- 



ment. One, a young ^^j^^? fiush of youth and 
I in tne garl 

lanchero. A dajrk-browed, heavily-bearded man, 



beauty, with glorious 
and tne other, a young man in the 



hair and speacingeyes, 
• bofaT 



with a look in his face which was not ant to win 
the confidence of his kind. He was standing with 
his right arm thrown across the saddle of a tomiU- 
ful mustang of a coal-black hue, with onljr one 
white mark to relieve it, and that was a single 
white hoof. 

''So yon cast me off, do you?" he said, sa- 
vagely. " I warn you to be earefuL It isnH that 
I threaten you, Madge Wilson, because I could do 
you any harm, if I tried : but ihwe are those you 
care tor who may be maae to suffer/' 

*' What do you mean, Clare V* she said, in an 
eager tone. "Ton know that if I loved you, or 
there was any hope that I ever could love you, I 
would not tell you to leave me. It is better so. 
Clare Seaman, far better. Tou have been a good 
fHend to us ; and I am onl;^ surprised that you 
should care for a volatile, tnfling giri such as I 
am." 

" I came too late, it seems," he replied, prepar- 
ing to mount his horse. ulare Seaman is not a 
fool, and can see who has done this wrong ; James 
Tracey." 

'The sullen hate with which he spoke the name 
could proceed only from an intensely bitter heart. 
He stooped, and tightened the heavy spur upon 
hii right foot, and &en bounded into the saddle. 

Don't think that I shaU forset this, my girl," 
ae said. " James Tracey ; ;jres P ' 

''Why do you repeat his namef" she said. 
•* Surely he never wronged you." 

"That is as I choose to take it," repUed the 
other, quietly, as he soothed the mustane, which 
iraa eager to go. " If I think he has done me 
trronff, and you do not. it is only because we have 
i different opinion of the young man. Good- 
day," 

He rode hard for two hours, and at noon halted 
«t a tawa in the little aettlementy where he fast- 



ened his horse, and went into the barroom. There 
he remained over an hour, drinking fntHj and 
boasting of his prowess. Half a dozen men who 
were in the barroom, drinking, smiled, and whis- 
pered among themselves that Clare Seaman was 
''full" to-day. After awhile he rose, and went 
out to the green' in front of the house, where a 
party of young men were "pitching quoits." 
Amonff them was a tall voung fellow, with an 
open, Jovial face, who toox the lead in the sport, 
laughing boisterously when he made a good pitch. 

'^uuo, Clare !" he cried. " Come and pitch. 
I can beat any man m Texas to-day." 

It was James Tracey, the young man of whom 
Clare had spoken so bitterly to Madge Wilson. 

"You can't beat any one, Tracey," replied 
Seaman, in a surly tone. " Tou think too much 
of yourself in every way." 

''^Do I, Clare ? Well, it don't matter, as long as 
I can beat. I always did like to win at everything 
I undertook." 

" You may win too much for your own good, 
one of these days," replied Clare, fiercely. *^You 
had better take care."^ 

" I see," said James, replying^ to a whisper of 
one of the men. " I did not notice it before, or I 
would not have asked him to pitch." 

Seaman snatched up a pair of quoits, and chal- 
lenged Tracey to a game. 

don't know that I care about it," replied 
James. " I've pitched a good while, and some of 
the other boys want a chance." 

" No I they don't. Tou said you could beat any 
one in Texas," roared Seaman. "Don't be a 
sneak, whatever you do." 

" 1 don't pitch, Seaman," replied young Tra- 
cey. " Take some one else." 

" Do you mean to say that I am not in a fit con- 
dition to pitch ?" 

" I say nothing about it. except that I will not 
pitch with you,'*^ replied James. 

" Do you think I am drunk ?" shouted Seaman. 
"Dare to say it, and you will never see another 
sunset." f 

Without speaking a word the young man turned 
to leave' him. Seaman following, gesticulating 
fiercely, and holding the quoits in ms right band. 

They were circular in form, flattened upon one 
side and spherical upon the other, with a hole in 
the centre, weighing toffether nearly eight pounds. 
He held them with ue flattened sides laid together, 
his hand passed through the centre; and, as 
he came opposite his horse, to the norror of 
aU he lifted nis hand and struck two rapid blows 
at the defenseless head of Tracey, who fell bathed 
in blood. Before a hand could be raised to stav 
him. Seaman had cut the lariat which bound his 
horse to the post, and was away at full speed, 
bending forward to escape a shower of pistol 
bullets which leaped after him ; for nearly every 
man in the party carried a weapon. But, by great 
eood fortune, not a shot touched him; ana he 
tnundered out upon the prairie, going like the 
wind, though he felt that for some reason the 
mustang did not seem to bear his weight as easily 
as he usually did. 

While some ran to get out horses for the pur- 
suit, others lifted James Tracey, and carried him 
into the house, where a doctor was called in to 
look at the wound — ^an old man, who had learned 
what he knew of surgery while riding with the 
Bangers in the Mexican wars, and who shook his 
head as he parted the curline hair of the wounded 
man. who had been the pride of that section for 
all that was manly and strong, true of heart and 
ready of hand. 

"Away, boys," said the old man, savagely. 
" Hunt down the murderer, and give him fh>ntier 
justice. Tou know how." 

In ten minutes every available man was in the 
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saddle, and on the trail of the fljing murderer, 
each one eager to be the man to brins him down. 

^'S'pose we catch him alive, Jale?" said a 
joung man, who rode by the side of the grizzled 
ranger who had taken charge of the affair, and 
who had served through all the Texan wars, under 
rare Ben McGuUough. 
*«Take him alive? No need to do tliat, I 

reckon. But if we do ** He touched signifl- 

canUj the coil of lariat which hung at the pommel 
of his saddle. 

Meantime the fljing man began to understand 
that there was something wrong with his horse. 
He faltered in his pace, and staggered under the 
weight of his rider. Bending forward, Clarence 
Seaman saw a line of blood behind his shoulder, 
and a small round orifice from which the dark tide 
was slowly streaming. One of the bullets had hit 
him, and, just as they reached the verge of a great 
wood, he fell, nearly falling on his rider. Seaman 
bounded to his feet, ana buried himself in the 
thicket, just as the foremost of the pursuers came 
in view. It was impossible to force their horses 
through the thicket; and, dismounting hastily, 
thev took their rifles and broke through tangled 
bralke and thick underbrush^ stumbline over logij 
fast going to decav, splashmg througn stagnant 
pools and running brooks— eager, remorseless, as 
man is apt to be when he hunts human game. 
For this was the game they sought to-day— a pant- 
ing, pale-faced wretch running desperately on- 
wardj caring nothing for the orambles and low 
hanging branches wnich tore the skin firom his 
face, and left long, ragged furrows upon it. Be- 
hind him and on each side rose the shouts of pur- 
suing men, and their tones spoke nothing but 
desperate hate. It was a wild country, in which 
civil law had verv little hold. The men who com- 
mitted crime within their borders suffered punish- 
ment at the hands of that most stem of alTmagis- 
trates, ''Judge Lynch." This was the law of 
Texas in '66. and, in the herding districts, this is 
the law of Texas to-day. 

" Hunted liktf a beast of tbe forest." The man 
paused a moment in a sheltered dell, worn out, 
and ffasping for breath. His wild eyes roved from 
side to side, hoping to find some avenue of escape, 
ret hearing those wild cries and stem commands 
from his many foes. A hundred men were in the 
woods armed to the teeth, and ready to shoot him 
down at a moment's waming, eacn eager to be 
the one to execute judgment upon him I He had 
almost reached the open prairie: but when there, 
what hope was left for him ? Without a horse, he 
would be speedily brought to bay by his pursuers, 
who followed him so sava«rely. 

He went on at a rapid pbce, and, just as he 
reached the edge of the cover, he heard the rapid 
beat of coming hoofs, and his heart sank witnin 
him, for he feared that some of his enemies had 
made the circuit of the woods, and cut him off" 
from the plain. Then he decided that but a single 
horseman was ihere, and, if he could strike him 
down and take his horse, escape was yet possible. 
Now that blood was on his hand he did not hesitate 
to shed more^ and the hand with which he grasped 
his bowie-kmfe did not tremble, as he waited for 
the coining of the horseman. Gi^Beping cautiously 
forward, he could see the form of the horse, now 
standing motionless at the verge of the thicket, 
and, rising suddenly, he sprang out with uplifted 
knife ready for a blow. Why does he hesitate and 
•folder back, covering his face with bis hands? 
It IS no grizzled ranger who stands before him, 
bnt Madge, with pale face and wild eyes, regard- 
ins him with a mmgled look of horror and pity. 

" Oh, Clare, Clare, how could you do it ? Your 
hands are red with the blood of your brother, and 
like Cain you must wander forth alone." 
**I didn't mean to do it," replied Seaman, 



hoarsely "The weiafat was in my haad, and I 

strack him before I thought. Have some pity. 
Ma<^; it was for your si£e I did it." 

" For mine, Clare Seaman I Jamos was to have 
been my husband, and I loved him dearly, and 
now he lies dead^ and his murderer is before m% 
and I ought to inve him up to vengeance." 

<* Do it,'' repued Seaman. '' I eaa*t resist any- 
thing you may choose to do, and I have not the 
strength to mn. Give me up, and let them kill 
me." 

" Keep silent; give me a moment to think, or I 
thaU do as yon say." 

She remained » moment with bowed be«d, and 
then sprang lightly firom the saddle. 

*' Take my horse," she said, " upon condition 
that you leave Texas fbr ever. Bo not thank me, 
for I do it not for your sake, but fw the sake of 
the man you have murdered, and because I think 
that you will suffer more than if your pursuen 
cut you down to-day. Jamea Traoey would have 
done as I do." 

He sprang into the saddle, and rode hard until 
he placed a thick island of timber between him 
ana the woods which yet shrouded his ttiemtes. 
while Madge tumed back, sick at heart, toward 
her nome. On the way she met a negro boy rid- 
ing at the top of his apeed, who pnltod up as he 
saw her. 

"Oh, Missie Madge; got jzood news. Maaaa 
Tracey he no die, doctor say." 

Madffe tumed deadly pale, and was not able to 
speak for a moment, ana then laid her hand upon 
the bridle of the horse, nerving herself to do it. 

" Get down. Pomp ; I want this horse. Don't 
hesitate a moment.'^ 

The boy sprang down, and she took his plaoe^ 
and rode to cut on the pursuers of Clare, who had 
already emerged from the woods, and were seai- 
tered over the plain. She remembered that she 
had left in the holsters of her saddto an elegantly 
mounted ^stol, loaded. As she neared the woods, 
in the shelter of which she had seen Seaman dia- 
appear, she heard a single pistol-crack, and, break- 
ing throueh the bnshM, saw Clare Seaman lying 
on the sod, shot through the heart. Hemmed in 
by bis enemies, hopeless of escape, he bad oom- 
mitted the crime fbr which there is no atonement^ 
and lay dead in the short prairie-graaa. 

Tears after, when James Tracey and Madce 
were man and wife, they stood together on the 
spot where they made the grave m which Clara 
Seaman slept. And above it a little marble slab 
bore hia name and age. 



no BUI of Sans Somii AnBste. 

Suffs Souoi was the fsTorite residence of Fred- 
erick the Great, where at one time gathered 
around him the most brilliant literary wUrU in 
Europe, till <iuarrels and petty jealousiea, from 
which even the heroes of war and letters are niot 
exempt, broke up the circle. 

All was here simplicity itself. The long ttvad 
with no state whatever. At night a corporal and 
four grenadiers come tognard n till daybreak, and 
this was all the sign of^ pomp to be seen. Ona 
day a stranger whom the cing had invited artiTed 
at Sans Souci, entered, but found nobody—- ao he 
knocked at a door. A little man dreesea in bhia 
quietly opened it— Frederick himself. On another 
occasion the king, preserving his ineognito^ 
showed a tourist over the grounds of Sans SonoL 
and received an offer of money firom the deUglslad 
traveler. 

Of all the anecdotes of the place, tiia moil 
famous is that concerning the milL The ^fiair 
from the gardens was marred greatly by an old 
mill. The King reaalved to bay and aeaoioUah It ; 
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Iraty to Us ftDDOTUice. the miller obieeted. It had 
been hie father^s and his grandiaiher's, and he 
wished to die as they had done — owner of the mill. 
So he rrfnsed point hlank to sell. The king raised 
his offbr, and as this failed, his tempeir rose. He 
threatened to take it withont paying. At this the 
miller drew op. *'Whatl take my milll Ton 
might if there were no courts of justice in Ber- 
lin/' This setUed it. The king laughed to think 
thai in his reign there was such confidence in the 
integrity of the judiciary , and, taming to his 
friends, he said: "We must change oar plans. 
Neifffabor, keep your own : your answer is a good 
one/' 



Historians have endeavored to give the anecdote 
authenticity ; but nerbaps the best corroboration 
is in the fact that the late king of Prussia, finding 
the mill in a state of decay, and the miller's de- 
scendants poor, rebuilt it at bis own expense, and 
secured it to them. 



We should always rest satisfied with doing 
well, and let others talk of us as they please, for 
they can do us no injury, although they may tnink 
they have found a flaw in our proceedings, and 
are determined to rise on our downfall, or profit 
by our injury. 
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Xy Queen* 

Oh, jrat back the eozls of your pnrple-bl»ck hair. 
My peaxl, my jewel, my durk-eyed qtieen, 

Asd neeUe in mine your dear little hud; 

My pearl, my iewel, io til the land 

'lis the Bhapeileet, oomeUest one, I swear. 
The shapeliest^ oomeliest, eirer was seen! 

MoTUe is stately, with Mthess htae eyes. 
My pearl, my jewel, ciy dark-eyed queen. 

And MafiKle is winsome and debonair; 

Tet haogbty are tbey, and flokle as fidr; 
Bnt you are the soul of truth, I ween, 
The soul and the heart of truth, my queeni 

Oome lay your head on this bosom of mine. 
My pearl, my jewel, my dark-eyed queen. 

And speak to me onoe with those lips Hke wine. 

And look at me once with those eyes of thine; 

By the Prophet, I swear that those eyes divine 
Are the tenderest eyes that erer were seen 1 

Dost think of the time when the roses were red. 

My pearl, my jewel, my dark-eyed queen. 
How I caught to my bosom your beautiful head t 
•*0h, lore me a Uttle-a Utael" I said. 
Did you trifle and say what you neyer could mean ? 
Ton made ue the happiest mortal, my qaeen t 



Our Bobber. 

"WmLL, my dear, shall we got" There was a 
dreamy lieht in mamma's eves, and a pink flush 
on her cheeks, sure sign that she was thinking 
of the happy, care-free days when she and ihu 
fHend. who was so anxious to have her present at 
her silver weddine, were all the worla to each 
other. " To thii^ that Carrie has been married 
tweoty-flve years! It does not seem possible. 
Dear Carrie ! I wish it were so we coulago.'' 

** Why, what is to hinder us from going, praj 
tell?" 

^'Everything, John; we should have to be 
away at least a week, and what could we do with 
Sue and the house." 

I watched the light fade from her face, to be re- 
placed by the usual careworn expression, and 
yowed she should have this one pleasure her heart 
craved. 

Now, when I undertake a thing I accomplish it 
at all haxards ; so, in spite of mamma's protesta- 
tions and misffivings, I hi^ the satisfaction of 

seeing her and papa m route for B the next 

mommff. 

I sent for Madge, my ''dear familiar," and 
what with our ricQng, visiting^ and entertaining 
company, the time passed auickly. Greatly to 
our surprise we found ourselves elevated to the 
position of heroines. It was considered a wonder- 
fully brave thiuff for two young girls to stay alone, 
of their own free will and accord, in a large 
house, with no protector save a cowardly negro 
boy and an old dog. Our house was very large, 
saaly deficient in locks, and we had no near 
neighbours — none nearer than the village, two 
miles distant. Dan and two servant-girb, with 
ourselves, constituted the household. 

But M^ge and I, at school, had the r^atation 
of fearing nothing ; certainly we had not thought 
of fear in this case. I confess I secretly ex- 
amined papa's stock of firearms, after hearing 
the gossip, and smuggled several of the necessary 
nuisances into my room, besides coaxin|^ Watch 
to sleep in the kitchen— to Ann's great disgust. 

The week was halt over when we took a fancy 
to drive to the yillage, and indulge in the luxury 
of shopping. Madge suggested that we should 
call for some valuable jewelery I had left for some 
slight alterations. 

As we entered the establishment, my attention 
was attracted b^ two men who were staring at ut 



most impudently. If r. Ernst was an old hkmM \ 
of ours ; we chatted with him some Uttle time. 

" So you are the head of the household. Miss 
Sue. 1^ warrant you double-lock all the doon, 
and start at every noise in the night. Isn't it 
true, Miss Madge f' 

Madge indignantly disclaimed such weakness on , 
my pMt, assuring him that the doors had a 
cmronic dislike to being locked, and we were ' 
strangers to anvthinff so weak-minded as fear. 

"A thousand pardons I I might have known > 
you were brave as a regiment of men. When | 
will your father return ? What 1 not until Salar- ; » 
davi Well, you are two courageous yoag 
ladies." 

Just then I turned my head, and there I saw 
those two men seemingly absorbed in the jewds 
displayed in the case. Such a queer feeling crept 
over me. Somethmg impelled me to boast of my 
skill in shooting. 

"It wouldn't be safe for burglars to visit ut. 
Ton know pi^a drilled me well in the use of fire- 
arms." 

. "Sureenouffh. He does persist in declaring yon 
are proficient in that accomplishment. I had for- 
gotten that. Pray don't expect me to make a raid 
upon your jewel-casket now." 

All through town those men foUowed us, untfl 
I grew nervous as a witch. Madge did not appear 
to notice theni. and I was ashamed to speak of it- 
lest she should laugh at me. i 

We had company until late that eyening. It waa 
eleven when the last guest departed. Madge was 
in the library looking for a book, when I heard a I 
stealthy step on the side porch. I flew to the . 
door, as it flashed upon me that it was unlocked. I 
I had hardly got it fastened when I felt the knob 
turn sofUy. 1 ran to fasten the hall-door. As I 
did so some one came running over the porch, up « 
the steps of ^e piasxa. The door was wide open. 
Now I distinctly remembered closing it after bid- 
ding my friends good-night My hands shook so 
that I could scarcely turn the key. Every mo- 
ment seemed an hour to me. Steauuff softly into 
the parlor, I parted the curtains, and looked out. 

It was a bright moonlight evening, and there, 
crouched in the corner of the piasza, risht by the I 
door, I could plainly see a man evidentiy expect- 
ing some one to come to the door. I recognised 
bim as one of the men who had annoyed me so in 
the village, and my heart stood still as I thought 
of the open door. Might not the other one have 
entered the house by it? I trembled firom head 
to foot at the thought. 

I. glanced into the library. Madce was hom- 
miuff a song, and looking so nappy that I had not 
the heart to disturb her, ont went quietly down to 
the kitchen alone, bent on arousing Watch to the 
emergencies of the occasion. I never knew 
before that the house had so many doors and so 
many dark nooks. At every one'l expected that 
wretch to step out and seise me. I was sure some 
one was close behind me going downstairs. My 
heart leaped into my month. But, no ; it was only 
the rustlmg of my dress. Watch was always my 
most obedient servant, and he seemed to under- 
stand what was waotea of him. The moment I 
opened the door out he darted, with such a savage 
growl, that I was half afraid of him myself. A 
series ofyelps, then a scream and an oath, told 
me that Watch had found his game. I could hear 
them rushing through the shrubbery. Prosentty 
there was a^mat noise, more oaths, and I knew 
the man had fallen over the wall in the baok,yard, 
which raised it several feet from the sarden. 

Frightened as I was, I could not help laughing. 
I knew Watch would be faitbfkU, so I no longer 
feared the outsider. 

My chief desire now was to reach mj room, tiiat 
had a strong lock. 
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" Whftt on earih is tbe matter?" asked Madge. 

With a laugh I bade her wait mi'il we were in 
our room before she made me tail a Ions story. 

The door was open, and aa I reached the head 
of the stairs the moonlight showed me distinctly 
in the large mirror the reflection of a man hur- 
riedly secreting himself in the wardrobe. 

Fn|(htened nearly to death, I stood a moment 
undecided what to do. There wasn't a room in the 
house where we would be safe. I thought of the 
three rerolvers hidden in the bureau, and decided 
to *' beard the lion in his den.'' 

It happened tiiat Madffe and myself were ex- 
pert in the use of the deu-and-dumb alphabet; H 
had seryed us many a good turn, and 1 resolred 
H should now. 

Madge was in an unusitally talkatire mood — 
talked moessantiy as she unfastened her long hdr. 
I neyer saw her look more lovely. I managed to 
attraet bar attention, while with my fingers I 
said: 

" Man in the wardrobe. Saw him. Keep quiet. 
Three reyoWers in the bureau. Guess we can 
take care of him." 

Eyery particle of color left her face, but her 
yoice oia not tremble as she continuea the con- 
yersation, talking brightly, just as she always did. 
Then, with her fineers: ^<What shall we doV 
Aloud: ''Sue, donH let us go to bed ^et; this 
moonlight is too bewitching not to be enjoyed." 

** Can you use a reyolyer ?" 

A shake of the head for answer. 

'* I ought to write half a dozen letters. If you 
are not sleepy, I will write; you can read, you 
know." 

But you did not tell me what that fearful hub- 
bub wasV' 

I told her the whole story, laughing as I told it, 
and making her laugh. 

I tell you what it is. Sue, I saw two men in 
the yiUage- — " 

"Why, Madge^ did you notice them, too?" 

"Yes, but, provoking thins, you neyer Met on* 
that you saw them, so I dicbk t dare say a word 
about them. I was sure, though, that tney were 
goiuff to giye us a call." 

" WeU, W'atch will teach them to consider their 
ways, and be wise; they won't dare come again 
to-niKht." 

All the time I was racking my brain for a plan 
whereby we misht escape the danger, finally, I 
settled upon this : we must haye Ann with us— 
she waa a host in herself. 

At tbree o'clock the stage passed along with 

passengers from M for the earljr train. We 

roust manage until then, and get assistance from 
the stage. 

This I imparted to Madge ; she yolunteered at 
once to call Ann. Kissing me quietly, she glided 
away. 

An me ! such long minutes as those were, while 
I waa alone with that wardrobe. Once the door 
opened a wee bit, then closed asain. Would they 
never come ? Maybe they had deserted me. Just 
then Madge appeared, and, holding her watch be- 
fore me, showed me she had been gone only flye 
minutes. 

Ann came soon, making a great racket, as she 
always did. 

"'Deed and she wasn't going to stay down 
there I What with the beast of a dog and Jenny's 
snoring, she couldn't sleep a wink.'^ 

We teased her, and hsid as much tmx to all ap- 
pearances as we would haye had under the most 
layourable circumstances. 

Only twelye o'clock t 

" I shall be gray as a rat, if this monotony con- 
tinues much longer!" telegraphed Madge. 
As for me, I h£i a perverse desire to ko to sleep. 
Madge commenced reading aloud.- Xyawned so 



ominously, tbat^ frowning sayagely upon me, 8h» 
tossed the book across the room. 

As minute after minute passed, with no sign of 
life within the wardrobe, Ann's race settled into 
incredulity, and I fully expected ale would inyesti- 
gate matters for herself. One o'clock 1 

Out stepped our man with a gallant bow. 

" Excuse me, ladies ; but your wardrobe is un- 
comfortable ; and, as you seem determined to sit 
up all night, I couldn't afford to wait longer." 

Ann walked to the door, locked it, and pocketed 
the key. 

There was an instantaneous display of fire-arms. 

" Ton see we are prepared for you," said L 

He turned pale, and, being himself unarmed, 
was for a moment completely nonplussed. 

Don't think he had yery mo<m faith in our 
ability to use our weapons, for he did not hesitate 
to rush at Ann with a chair, eyidently intending 
to make our number one less. By this time my 
nerves were perfectly steady, and I ^ye him a 
gentle " reminder " in the arm, so that he was in 
a measure helpless. 

I don't like to think of the hours that followed. 
The fellow was a coward, and yet he kept us on 
the alert all the time. We insisted persuasiyely 
upon his confinioff himself to one comer of the 
room, but we could not prevent him from hurline 
at us eyery ayailable thing within his feach. A 
cologne-bottle was aimed at my head with pre- 
cision. A scream from Madg^e warned me, and, 
throwing up my arm to ward it off, I receiyed an 
ugly cut on the wrist. Nothing more serious hap- 
pened. 

By-and-by his curiosity oyeroame htm, and he 
f^fHj questioned us, askinff how we knew he was 
in the h ouse, how long we oad known it, closing 
his cross-examination by pointine at Ann, and 
graciously inauiring "how that old fool came to 
blunder up toere. Ton' re deep ones," was his 
comment. Holding up a bottle of chloroform, he 
said, admiringly, '^There's the thing that would 
haye quieted you down, if you'd giyen me half a 
chance." Half after two t 

Madge looked at me, and simply saying, " You 
need Ann more than you do me,'^ unrastenad the 
door and disappeared. 

I belieye the house was haunted. At any rate, 
dozens of times I heard mysterious footsteps, up- 
stairs, downstairs, eyerywhere. Verily, a whole 
lefldon of spirits must haye been abroad. 

I could not keep still. My nervous promenade 
up and down the room attracted the man's atten- 
tion. He lauffhed, tauntingly, and complacently 
informed me that it was "ms opinion I'd give out 
pretty soon." 

Ann watched me anxiously, knowinff that my 
slender stock of strength was almost eimausted. 

Away off I caught the rumble of the stage. 

Ann read the news in my face, and grew jubi- 
lant. 

Nearer and nearer it came. Soon I could hear 
yoioes in the yard. A short delay, and the door 
opened noiselessly, admitting half a dozen men t 

I haye a faint remembrance of beinff led from 
the room — of hearing Madge and myself lauded to 
the skies for our brayery. Then, there was a blank. 

When I became conscious, Madge and a strang^er 
were with me. I remembered having seen him 
directing the arrangements which were made for 
the disposal of the prisoner. 

Proud Madge, who had a haughty contempt for 
tears, was crying neryously, just like any other 
woman. 

Meeting my ^e. the gentleman smilingly said : 
" You are Miss sue Banks, I am sure.'^ 
Sliffhtly amazed. I acknowledged nay name. 
" Haye you not beard your cousin Will speak of 
Harry Nelson ? I am he." 
Impulaiyely I sprang up, and, grasping both hia 
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hands, commenced to say — don't know what, for 
suddenly I found I was ** aoting the weeping wil- 
low," as Madffe nsed to say. 

I had heard Harry Nelson's praises sunff con- 
stantly for the last three years; and. as 1 was 
Will's favorite 'cousin, I did not doubt but that 
Mr. Nelson was pretty well acquainted with me. 

He left the next afternoon, returning in the 
evening with Aunt Julia and will, so we really 
had an enjoyable time to ihe end of the week. 

I shall not tell all that happened before papa 
and mamma returned. This much yon may know. 
Harry was in the library with papa a Ions time 
the day they came home, ana I found Hadge 
wearing an elegant ring on the "engagement 
finger.'* 



She said, apologetically : 

** Will and I have known each other s<f long." 

Never mind what became 6f the two riUains— I 
have not seen them since that night. If yon 
would like to hear this same story " with varia- 
tions." you have only to visit our village. BeforB 
you nave been there a day, you will have heard ii 
half a doxen times. 



A Tratb— He who thinks no man abore him 
but for his virtue, none below bim but for his vice, 
can never be obsequious or assuming in a wrong 
place, but will frequently emulate men in atatioas 
below him, and pity taose nominally over his 




CUB BOBBBR.— " THBBB WA8 AX IHSTAXTAinonf DI8PLAT OP FIBBABMS, FOB El DID SOt HCCITATB 
to BUBB AT AKV WITH A CHAIB." 
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WET I AM AV OLD MAID. — " E800BTED BT KT TATHBB, I BBAOHBD ALICB OVB COLD, BAUTT BOTBMBR 
EYBimfG. 8HB WAS LmXQ 19 A LABQB, LUXURIOUS HOUSB." 



Why X Am an Old ICaid. 

Hattib, I hare often thought of mj promise to 
write out for you this ohapter of my heart-history, 
and bare as often dreadea to. Sometimes I hare 



felt I should take a strange comfort, now that 
am all alone, in tellinff yon the great sorrow yo 
mother, Alice Leonara, and myself, bore togetfa 
in this dreary world. 
I will write it for you here, as it lies in my min 
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Beyer to be effaced till Qod shall make me forget, 
for joj in another, the sorrows of this life. 

My darling I I have to give you up. I hare to 
go away Arom yon and let you think me the verr 
worst yon can imagine me, for all explanation i 
can giro you. Last nicht my duty was clear : my 
path was shown me, and I must walk in it till God, 
m mercy, lets me go away from aU the horror that 
encircles it. Marie, darling; ! remember that I 
loved yon so that 1 spared von; and that to- 
night the greatest happiness uiat could befall me 
would be to never see to-morrow's s&n." 

So tailed my lover, his face pale as death, as he 
stood at the garden-gate, my hands dripped al- 
most painfully tight in his— so tightly, that he 
frightened me. But I loved him deatiy, venement aa 
he seemed this evening— half-wild. 1 knew some 
awful trouble mnst have come npon him, and, 
loving him as I did, upon me, too ; and, with tears, 
I beeged to know what it was: then I tried to 
comfort him— to let him feel thaiif it was anything 
that earth could bring him of sorrow or shame, I 
would be his loval friend to the end. But, no ; he 
grew wilder ana wilder. Soddenly he exclaimed, 
in a passionate tone : 

**1 can't— I can't tell yon; It is killing me. 
Good-by, Marie! Remember, I loved you so, I 
spared you." 

And he rushed away in the summer darkness, 
and left me leaning, half-fainting, on the garden- 
railing. , 

There was no rest or ^Jeep for my eyes that 
night. I reviewed the evening over and over as I 
paced the floor till the weary morning came, and 
with it my accustomed round of duties. I per- 
formed them mechanically, his words ^iog on 
and on in my mind, as they had been going on all 
night, in a s6rt oi chant : ** I loved vou so, I 
spared you." Oh, what did it all mean f 

They moved near us from New York twoyears 
ago — Hick, Alice and their mother, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. Rick was at college, and only came home at 
racation the first year, but Alice and I had fast 
become inseparable friends, first throufh an ill- 
ness that Alice had, during which my rather at- 
tended her. That drew our families together, and 
ever since we had been so happy together, and my 
happiness was complete when dear, noble Rich- 
ard gave me his love and troth so heartily, while 
AHce was in an ecstasy at the fairy-story turn the 
whole thing had taken, fulfilling her wildest 
dreams of eternal friendship and connection be- 
tween the two families. 

Oh, if I could only see Alice I 

Toward night my long agony of mind began to 
tell on me. My mother saw it. 

Doctor," said she to father, <Mook at Marie. 
She looks as if she had a fever.'' 

He turned his dear, keen eyes on me a moment 
—my precious old father I — and then linking his 
arm in mine, he led me out for a turn in the 
garden. 

** Well, Marie, my zirl, what's amiss with the 
little woman ? Have Kick and she been quarrel- 
ing ? You are such a high-spirited couple, that I 
imagine you'll be having lively times* in your 
house when you two get settled down. I've al- 
ways been telling yon your love of fnn, and so 
on, would lead you youngsters too far, and you'd 
quarreL Tell me all about It." 

And he drew me near him, on a garden-seat, and 
sat, cigar in hand^ to listen to me— smiling cneer- 
ilyonme. 

It was too much. I burst into tears, and began 
to sob hysterically. 

<* Why, my child ! my poor girl! Hush! What 
is the matter with Marie f" 

And he stroked my hair, as I lay on his breast, 
and patted me into quiet, as he used to do when I 
waa a tinT ftiil ; and thus I told him my fean and 



anxieties — what Rick had said, and how Terj 
strange he had appeared. Father sat in silence. 
Looking up, I saw bis face very dark and set. 

** Stay here, pet. I am going to see Mrs. Ham- 
ilton." 

** Oh, father, don't I Perhaps Rick wouldn't 
want it!" 

And I dnn^ to his arm. He reseated ma, with 
a strange, quiet manner, saying, coldly : 

** Marie, it is my duty. No daughter of mine 
is to be trifled with." 

And he went away. 

I paced the gairden-walk an hour or two. 
Mother called me, and I answered, ** Presently." 
I was sofferinff too much to stay under any root 
The stars in God'< qniet sky, the fragrance of the 
garden, its stillness, all soothed my excited mind. 
It seemed an age before I heard tootsteps. By- 
and-by the garden-gate clinked to, and I sprang 
forward, ifancied I saw two figures. It might 
be Richard with father. But, no ; father waa alone 
— so very qniet and grave. 

** Oh, father ! father!" and I stole to his side. 

" My poor girl ! my poor dailinffi Rick is • 
noble feUow. He was quite right Ton mnst try 
and forget him. I will take yon away from bare. 
God alone knows how my heart acnes for ydo 
both!" 

Then he muttered, half to himself: "ItTs hU 
mother's fault She ought to have told me. Bat 
it was too hard for her, I suppose, to interfere 
and make him miserable. She hoped for the best, 
I suppose." He turned to me agun. 

" Mck can never marry. Can you bear what I 
have to tell you— what> with great difficulty, I 
learned from nis mother. Rick^ father and uncle 
are in an insano asylum. His father has been 
there neariy twenty years. Richard has had two 
slight temporary attacks of the same disease. 
They were before he came here. Ha only knew 
what was the matter with him, and aboift his lis- 
ther, from some letters he happened to read the 
evening before he saw yon. Hu mother said they 
got misplaced, and fell into his hands accident- 
all/ in SOI tine an old desk. They were from the 
physician in charge of his father at the asylum. 

He has made up his mind that he must spare 
yon, and the excitement and affony of feeliisg be 
has passed through has nearly uirown him off his 
balance, even so soon. He would not see me at 
first but I hope I have soothed him a little. He 
is ill. 

Do not give way like that, my poor chfld ! Be 

brave for his sake, for I promised you should see 
. him, and assure him of your sympathy. He did 
I not wish you to know about it ; but now it seems 
' to give him the greatest comfort to fancy you will 
, love him still, and be like a sister to him, and that 

he may see you« and feel sure of your love, even 

if you can never be his wife." 
I flew directly, rather than walked, to Mrs. 

Hamilton's, with my father, whose heart was with 

us both. 

Oh, my poor boy ! my poor Rick ! how he mnst 
have felt last night, when he was trying so nobly 
to keep his secret ! I would be brave. It was not 
for me to flinch from the burden which was yet 
to lay so much heavier on his shrinking shoulders. 
I would do anything in the wide woria to comfort 
him. 

As I knelt by his side in the sick-room, I told 
him eagerly that I did not care; that I would 
never be afraid of him ; that, if he would only ful- 
fill his promise and make me his wife, I woold al- 
ways be at his side ; and it would be my greatest 
comfort to know that he would feel, when ue dark 
hour was coming on, that some one was near him 
who loved him, and woold stay with him to the 
end. 

He gaxed on me with melancholy eyes, olaspiag 
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mj hand to his breast, whilt te»r titer tear slid 
down his pale, eonmlaed face; but bis steady an* 
swer was : 

** No. QT darling I Tour fatber agrees witb me. 
I am rlgbi I love you too weU-*-yee, I lore you 
loowein" ^ 

My fatber was sobbing lilce a cbild. 

"Qod bless you, my Marie 1" exclaimed Rick^ 
suddenly. ** My poor ioto I my poor lore ! Doc- 
tor, take ber away, quick I I cannot bear it t Ob I 
my little wife I my Marie I" 

And be stooped forward and kissed my bands, 
my biur, my bowed face — long, burning kisses — 
and tben tumeo his bead away, aa my tatber took 
my half-funting form in bis arms ana led me out 

"Oh, this it bad!" said he, anxiously. **l 
thought you would both hare more controL It 
waa worse for him than if you had staid away." 

But I waa too paralyted with grief to heea bis 
profe^ional worrying. 

That night was a blank of suffering to me. ^ud 
for two days I was completely prostrated. When 
I felt aa I could speak, I aaked for Biobard. 
My fatber shook his head. 

"^My darling child! you must submit to God's 
win. You are making it bard for Richard, for 
Tourself and for your father, who loved you be- 
rore TOu ever saw Rick." 

"Forgive my selfish grief, dear, dear father!" 
and I Clasped bis faithrai neck as he leaned by me. 
** But what of Rick f Oh. teU me of Rick r 

They are going to New York again, to be near 
their old family physician, for Richard Is rap- 
idly getting worse. The shock of the discovery, 
witii all it entailed, has been too much for him. 
He might have remained well for years. Wo- 
men are such fools !" he muttered, aside. ** She 
might have burnt her letters. I don't knew but 
it is best, though, as it Is. AH we can do for the 
poor fellow is u> pray for him, and hope for the 
best. He tent this note for you the day after ydu 
were there. They went yetterdajr afternoon. 
Courage, my little Marie I" and he lossed me and 
went away. 

With trembling, feeble ilngert I tore open the 
Bttle note, in the dear, familiar hand : 

*'Mt Mabu: In my heart, while I retain any 
eontdousnest at all, you win remain my love — 
•he who was to have been my wife. I loved you ; 
don't fDreet it. I shall know you even in the 
twftil darkness that is stealing on me so fast. 
Pray for me, darling, that Qod oe tender and piti- 
fol at He is called, and will release me soon from 
this bell en earth, and let me rest. And in the 
new life that b coming to us in heaven, darling, 
'there shall be no night, no sorrow or crying, ana 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' Is 
not that what it written of heaven f Oh, my dar- 
ling I there we thall be happy once more. If we 
never meet here again JBe will pity us and let us 
lee each other there. Pity me, my wife, my love, 
that we have to part now. 

" Yours, forever and forever, Rick." 

Oh, what waps life to me after that! Alice had 
promised to write, so niy father said, but no letter 
tame for six months. We did not know precisely 
where they were, but I need not say Richard, the 
dark future before him, the suffering which I 
might not share save aa I suffered and prayed 
alone, all lay upon my heart, till it seemed as if 
it would stioe it forever. One thought only gave 
me anv wish to live. I did not want to die and 
leave him here. I would not die UU I knew his 
living agony was ended, if I could help it. 

At last came a letter from Alice. They were in 
Franc4, trVing what a change of air and scene 
would do for my poor boy, hoping, if possible, to 
route him. But they described nim as slowly 
Cdflng. He never asked for anybody now. He 



never seemed to sle^p. He nerer spoke or smiled. 
She portrayed his snileringt in a way that tore 
my heart, in ita cruel minutenets, while yet I 
craved to know all. Alice did not seem to £now 
what i$ waa to me o|r to him, but in the midst of 
their sorrow, she was very tender and pitiful of 
me over what she called my "disappointment." 
MyOodI DiioppoviUmmll 

Another six months, a year—three passed, and 
then came another letter nop her. It was dated 
from New York city. She wrote, poor child, to 
know if I were - still there ; If so, she wanted me 
to come to her. She was alone. She said her 
mother died in France, and, poor Richard, she 
couldn't tell me about him. Ob, if I would only 
come to her 1 , 

She coul<^ not teD me about Rick, and I suffer- 
ing witb and for him all this time I 

She was Rick's sister, and alone. He would 
have wished me to go to her. Then, too, once 
there, I would make her tell me all. 

Father approved of my^going. with a sad, gentle 
look. As T asked him. ne looked up in my thin, 
worn face, while he said : 

"Poor pet, you cannot suffer more than yon 
have,, and it may perhaps comfort you. I think 
Rick must be at the asylum." 

Escorted by my fatber, I reached Alice one cold, 
rainy November evening. She was living in a 
large, luxurious house, for Mrs. Hamilton had 
been wealthy, and one of those who needed not 
to toil for their daily bread. 

Alice greeted me with a perfiect rapture of man- 
ner, poor child. She was greatly changed and 
a^ed since I saw her laat vVe talked late that 
night ; but my poor Rick, I could not speak bis 
name, and Alice, I saw, avoided it. I could not 
bear it any longer. Just aa we parted for the 
night, I aaKed : 

^'Richard, Alice— what of Rickt" 

She turned pale and shook her bead, while her 
eyes filled. 

Marie, dear^ he Is never any better or any 
worse. He is in the best of hands all the time.' 
He is long past remembering you or anybody — at 
least we t^mk so, for he never speaks. I will not 
tell you any more, for it will only pain you for 
nothing ;" and with a sad kiss we parted. 

I could not sleep that night; the room allotted 
me waa on the comer— a long corridor running 
either way from it, one down a wing, the other to 
the front haU. A fire was burning in the room, 
and the tiames danced cheerftiUy on the wall and 
the bed-curtains. I lay watching them, and my 
thoughts were busy with the past and with Rich- 
ard. I wondered if it coald be that I was never 
to look upon his poor face In this world a^in. I 
tossed over in bed restlessly, with a sigh ex- 
claiming, Ah, poor Rick !" 

The heavy curtain at the foot of the bed shook ; 
a tall, bent figure stood partly revealed between 
me and the m'o, in the attitude of listening in- 
tently, its back turned to me y glancing beyond, 
while the blood seemed stiffening in my veins, I saw 
my chamber-door set open wide. I was certain I 
locked it. The fieure mukt have just come in. 
Could I have slept and not been aware of having 
done so t It must have been so. All this, in a 
second of time ; with the next I tried to scream. 
It was useless. It died in a husky sob, without 
reaching my parched, quivering lips. The figure 
heard the sound. It glanced eagerly round the 
room. 

'*Who called me Rick? I thought she wat 
here!" 

Dashing at the fire, it shbok the brands apart, 
and a bright light illumined the room. 

The minute It turned, it saw my face. WUh a 
joyful cry it sprang forward. I saw a thin, palt ' 
face, ana great, hoUow eyes, with long^ gray 
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locks hanging round tbem. A htnd like » claw 
bovered OTor me. 

I looked into the great, bright ejes that glanced 
inqniringlj into mine — ^glowered into tbeni! And 
then I must have fainted. I saw Richard. When 
I regained conseioasness, some one was crouch- 
inff on mj bedside. 

Mj heart seemed bursting with an *SonT of 
terror. I laj and struggled within mysen. Whj 
fear himt It was Kichard, and tne morning 
would soon be here now. 

The fire still burned brightly. He had broken 
np a chair, and laid it on to Keep it biasing. I 
could see a piece of the back standing up in the 
grate. 

Howeyer I could laj as I did and notice de- 
tails, passes mj comprehenrion. I expected 
death ; but as 1 laj and looked at the bent, neg- 
lected form, the lank gray locks, the pallor of 
the half-ayerted face, and thought of the hand- 
some Richard I loyed. my courage came back 
with a flood of pitiful, tender feeling for him. 

He had closed the door, and seated himself 
quietly. Perhaps he recognized me. and would 
not hurt me. I was just going to address him, to 
end my suspense somehow or other, when with 
resUess, peevish motion, he tossed back the gra;r 
locks, and, throwing his arms up, locked his 
hands over his head, muttering to himself: 

She b dead t She is dead^ but she is mine I" 

I cauffht the glitter of a chain I Stranee to say, . 
the sight inspired me with anger instead of fear. 
How could tney have manaclMi that poor gaunt 
skeleton f Poor Rick I And unconsciously I 
moved. 

Quick as lightnine his eye was on me again, 
and he sprang up with an exclamation of great 
joy, and softly bent over me. I tried to look 
calmly into his eyes, for I had often read of the 

Sower of the eye with mad people. I even tried 
> smile. His poor pale face was radiant. 
" Marie 1 Marie! are vou alive? I thought I 
had found you too latep and with his fettered 
bands he softly stroked down my hair from my 
face. " 0^i°7 darling, you have been so long 
coming I Where have you been V* 
*' Sit down, dear Richard, for I am ill.*' 
He knelt gently by my side, but his facd still 
shone with the rapture and surprise one sees 
sometimes in the face of a happy child, while his 
eves seemed to devour me. And as I looked in 
tne poor haggard face, my fear fell away from me 
as a garment. 

I remembered how in my wild, girlish love and 
Borrow, I had promised never to be afraid of him, 
and always to love him. and my heart was smitten 
with a great pang as I thought how far apart we 
had been since that time. Jneld out my band to 
him impulsively. He closed it in both of his. 
looking at me so sweetlv and gently that 1 coula 
hardly MUeve him a madman. He spoke again : 
" I see how it is ! Ton are dead, and so am I. 
This is beautiful 1 ' No more tears, no more cry- 
ing.' What was it, Marie f Ton know. And 
my head aches so— while it seemed as if vou would 
never come, and I could only walk, ana walk. I 
have no friends ; they all persecute me. Alice is 
gone, and mother, too. ^ey are cruel to me — 
strange men! See what they did to me, dar- 
ling 1" And appealinglv be held up the poor lean 
wnsts, on which the Leavy cuffs were locked. 
" And I heard them say I knew no one. They 
lied! 1 watched the door, days and days, to see 
Tou come in. One of them dragged me away 
from it, and I struck l^j that's what they put 
this on for!" 

And he shook his chain, while a scowl of rage 
•nd hate transformed his face into a demon's, 
■eomingly. And all this while he was kneelins 
by me m the firelight— hasty steps eoming towara 



us, np the wing corridor. He sprang to his feil 
in a fory, and began to jhoat at the top of his 
voice. 

'*Come, Marie! Come, love! Help me take 
this off! Quick! quick?' And n«w his ejes 
fairlj biased, as he caught my arm. " They are 
coming I coming! They will take me away from 
yon— they won't let us alone ! Come !" 

And he &irly dragged me off the bed, and on to 
my feet in the room, as three men burst in. They 
seized him, and wrenched his grasp from my ann. 
More steps came rushing up the front hall, and sa 
I reeled rather than wuked aside from the fierce 
struggle, Alice ran to me in her flowing night- 
wrapper, and clasped me excitedly In her anns. 

"Did he hurt yout Oh, Mune I are you hnrtt 
How horrible! He frightened you awfnllr, I 
know. My QodI they jnst missed him I Sndi 
stupidity.'' 

The keepers carried him off, struggling and tear- 
ing like a wild thing, my poor Kick I while he 
called to me with bleeding lips and frantic ares 
to "come, too," and, finally, reaching ont ois 
chained hands to me with a groan, he sank pas- 
sive in their arms; but his great black eves dwelt 
on me, as he was carried across the uireshold. 
with an appeal in their agony of madnesa and 
suflering that neariy killed me I And I alid tnm 
Alice's arms on the floor, half insensible, as thi^ 
disappeared. 

When I recoyered I was in Alice's bed, while 
she sat sobbing by me. 

«* What is it?" said I. And, trying to amfla, I 
sat up and reached out my arms to her. *' Don't 
cry, Allie ! I am glad I saw Richard. He didn't 
hurt a hair of my bead. Why didn't you tell sae 
he was here, though f It would have been & great 
comfort to me. I will see him every daj now, 
and ** 

Alice interrupted me with a cry of horror. 

"Noy no, Marie! it will be as much as yoor 
life is worth! He has awfol parozvsma aoBO- 
times— he wouldn't know you again.''^ 

"Bat he did last night. Alice," ssid I, eon 
menciujg to dress : " and X believe I oan eomfott 
poor Riok a Uttle. IshaUtry." 

"Never with my consent!" said poor Alio% 
pale at the thought. " If yon come to any harm, 
it's at your own responsibility. It is God*^ mercy 
he didn't kill vou last night! One of his keepers 
carries a dreadful scar he gave him, and will oany 
it to his grave, and *' 

She was interrupted by a low knock at the door. 
The old physician entered. 

" Abce," said he, "yonr brother seems to hare 
undergone a strange change. I hardly know 
what to think of it ; either we mast look for the 
worst,^ which I fear is likely, or there is » ctim- 
mer of hoi>e of his final restoration to reason. He 
is very oniet and weak. He begged me to oaH 
Marie,'' bowing to me. " Tonr fhend, I preamae 
he means. Miss Alice. He insists she Is here, end 
mast come to him with yon ; but I presume aha is 
hardly able, after the great shock of last nighty to 
yenture in-—" 

I was on my fiset, and half way ont of the room 
before he finished talking. 

"Thank Qod," myliMrt kept crying, <*thatl 
am here I" 

Alice went with me, trembling with i»pTeh«B- 
sion. and clinging to me as if fwas to he smcti- 
ficed. 

We reached Richard's door, at the further mnA 
of that wing corridor. As I looked round at the 
padded walls and grated windows in the inner 
room which we entered, my heart misgave me. 
What would be the effect of my face upon him, if 
he should be sane enough to recognize me aa of 
this world? But one look at him quelled aU mj 
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fBtn, and I flang myielf on mj knees beside him, 
sobbing aloud 1 

He was as sane as anj of ns. He lay there with 
a Usee like an angel's, so white, so sweet, so far 
beyond earth's littleness and sufferings for eyer- 
more. 

My poor Bick— rather, happy Biekl- He was 
^parentlv unable to speak, out the happy smite 
in his dark eyes, and the <}nlyer of his poor feeble 
hands as he tried to raise them to me, spoke, 
yolnmea. 

We lifted him up against the pillows. The doe- 
tor handed him a class of medicine, but he sndled 
and shook his heao. 

" Something to keep your strength up," trged 
the dootor. 

He gazed up at him a startling look from his 
hollow eyes, and drank it without a word. He 
dropped his hand {^ntly on poor Allie's bowed 
head. She was crying silently, with her face hid. 

" Hy faithful one— my poor AlUe ! where is 
mother f Pye been sick a long lime, baye I notf 
And where has Marie been?*' and he looked^ eam- 
eatljat me. 

"xfeyer mind, Bichard ; we are here now, and 
we will neyer leaye you affain." 

*' Do not ! Stay nere, both of my dear ones,** 
be whispered. 
And then he seemed to faini— Ids Uds dosed. 



Attee gaye a cry of agony. 

"He is dying, doctor r 
WiU he not speak again t" I whispered. 

The dootor shook his head with a solsmn lo<^ 
aad poor Alioe fell in a long fainting-fli— the ex- 
ettenent and minded terror and Joy of the night 
and morning had been too moon rorher. And 
the thought^ he was going like that» was the last 
blow. 

They carried her to her chamber, and tht 
watchers stole round me, hither and thither» 
sofUy; but I ney^ moyed or took my eyes from 
thftt poor still £Me, with the gray locks tossed on 
either side of it. 

An hour nassed— another, and a <dook seme- 
where struck. The great ^yes nnolosed, sad no 
longer, but shinine up into my Hmm with a gloii- 
ous snule of recognition, of happiness not o? this 
world, but of another, already seen aesoss the 
border-land. He tried to reach me his other 
hand. 

Vm goiiw. Come, Maiiel" 

The Hds the tired head straightened back 
OB his pillow, and with his dear Cmc turned to 
me, Richard feU aaleep in that sleep He siyeth 
Hisbeloyed.'* 

AUce was brought, and as we kissed the pde, 
smiling face of aettr Richard, amid our tears we 
tbankM Ood for releasinff him and taking him to 
that happy land he talked of and wrote about to 
ne. 

Hattie, you do not wonder that I aeyer cared to 
BMrry. I wait to see dear Richard, where aU 
eartbrs sorrowing hearts are made nappy, and 
« God shall wipe away all tears firom ^ir eyes." 

The Two Velveteen Jackets. 

CBAFm i.«ran ** doubui" of wekwi bamolywwb. 

All the world of Baden— I mean all the world 
ef the strangers of Baden— assembles itself in 
the gambling-rooms, the disappearance of which 
the world in qujMtlon will shortly deplore. Can 
yon blame itf We may become too proper, after 
aU. If you take away tne yalleys, inyolying there- 
by the eyanishment of the hills, what becomes of 
the landscape f 
An the world of Baden assembled itself^n the 



yn 

gambling-rooms of that famous, or, rather, no- 



torious town, qnt beautifal night in the eyentful 
year of our Lord 1861. ' There were peers and peer- 
esses, commoners and their wiyes. ex-ministers of 
: yarious nationalities, and ex-members of commit- 
tees, more strongly excited then than eyer they 
were on the ocomu>u of a near division upon the 
estimates ; there were young men who had cause 
to hate the law of prlmogemture, and young men 
who had cause to yenerate and uphold it; there 
were handsome women in splendid apparel, and 
uffly women not a whit behina them in the matters 
of diamonds and costumes ^ la mod4, all as self- 
possessed as if their characters had not been 
cracked and flawed as a porcelain relioof the days 
of William and Miiry. ' 

No man, no woman, amons them all, by reason 
of name or fame, or peculiarity of person or dress, 
attracted the slightest attention, unless from some 
cautious idler, wno kept his heart and brain in his 
pocket, and who could afford to tUferow a yacuous 
glance at a beautiftil or a-rage-conyulsed face. 

The ministers took their seats at the table with- 
out creating the least semblance of the stir and 
hum that would baye greeted them elsewhere; the 
members of diyers committees passed each other 
in the talom without a look of recognition ; Gas- 
timonia, leaning on her husband's arm. escaped 
Lothario's stare ; Lasciyia, blazins in rubies, oia- 
monds and gold, sat at the side o? Candidos, the 
firat-bom, and neyer essayed a solitary wile ; and 
—wonderful to see— women in brilliant beyiea 
swept throi^ the rooms, and omitted, in <^uite a 
number of instances, to exchange a deprecuting 
glance at each other's attire. 

Henry Barelyfxe, tourist by his uncle's grac^ 
experienced some embarrassment as he entered 
the portals of the gigantic " heU," and heard the 
murmur of the, human Pblegethon within it. It 
was not that hcH^anted the self-possession that is 
bom of familiarity with the worid and its ways, 
but he happened to be handsome, and the con- 
sciousness tnat his good looks unaccountably ea- 
caped the general notice disconcerted him. 

He felt somewhat as a man might feel, who in 
the act of sitting down, finds that some |oker has 
secretly taken the chatf away. In fact, his beauty 
was his appyi, as it is with many a decent fellow 
of 'his age. 

The quick, low, monotonous words of the 
croupiers, as if they had conyeyed a direct refer- 
ence to himself, completed the oyerthrow of his 
tottering inwueianee; and in order to avoid the 
attention to which he had looked forward as his 
due. he instlnctlyely joined a crowd of lookers-on 
at tne first table, round which sat the usual con- 
gregation of players and embryo players. 

He could see the marked cloth, and the money 
lying about( and the rakes on the table, and the 
croiraier skilfully dealing his cards, and the faces 
of those who were playinff: and in the interert 
with which these inspired nim, it presently befell 
that he fbrgot his embarrassment, turning about 
at a t^ on the shoulder with a face as cool as yoa 
please. 

Pardon me, sir/' said a well-looking gentle- 
man, with a slow bow and a pleasant smile. 
'* Wffl you allow me to ask you, wnen, where and 
how you succeeded in borrowing my person- 
ality r' and the gentleman eked out the meaning 
of nis question with certain graccAil gestures, 
whereby Henry came io undernand, at last, that 
the gentleman yery closely resemUed himself— 
not only in feature, in form and heiffht, but in 
dress— so closely. Indeed, that the genius of play 
was baffled for once, and half a dozen lookers-on 
kept their eyes on the two, and off the table, for 
perhaps as many seconds. 

Both wore braided yelyeteenjackets, pepper-and- 
salt pants, and round-topped luts : eacn bad curty, 
auburn hair, an oyal face, large brown eyes, red- 
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dish mustache, and a fine, red and white complex- 
ion: each carried a cape and an ejes^ass, and 
each smiled, so much to show his teeth as to ex- 
press ao J sense of pleasure. 

** It's a remarkable circamstance,'' said Henry, 
examining fVom top to toe throagn his ejeglass 
the reflecHon of himself. " How about the names, 
thouffhr* 

** Mine is Chwidison/' said the stranger, pro- 
ducing from the prettlpst of cardcases the plainest 
of cards. 

"NotSirCharlesr 

« An unworthy namess&e only." 
Well, mine is BarclySe. I hayen't got a card 
with me.'' 

"Of the BarclyfTes of Thomshiret" inquired 
Mr. Grandison, with an appearance of great in- 
terest. 

" Balph Barolyffe's nephew," said Henry, men- 
tioning \be head of the family in order to enhance 
hie own importance. " T9Q know the Barclylfes 

" I know one branch of th6 family*— the Mer- 
rions." 

"What! Know Kate Uerrion, of Wame's 
Dyke exclaimed Henry, with a suffused face. 

" Ah 1 sets the wind in that quarter? I spoke 
unadyisedly when I said I bnew the Merrions. I 
met mother and daughter at ft ball in London 
once, and I heard a great deal about, them and the 
Barelyfies from my hostess." 

"But, I say, tne Ukenesi, the resemblance — 
didn't they notice it?" 

" I belieye not. When W6 are not dressed alike, 
it is not 80 strikkig, I beileye. But what the 
deuce put it in your hend to dress as I do? It*8 
the most extraordinary coincidence.'' 

"By Joye! you're ngbt Graq^ison? Grandi- 
9on ? What county does the family belong to — 
eh? I think I heard the name at Squire Tbom- 
ton's meet last season." 

" If s not tn old family/^ returned the stranger, 
with a yery perceptible sneer. "Bic^iar&n 
was the founder of it, I belieye." 

"Tou'roajoker— eh? One of the bitter sortf 
said Henry. 

" Mellifluous wit, and aU that sort of thing. Do 
you play?" 

" I lose a ni^poleon now and then.' 

" Let* s lose one or two now?" 

" Willingly. Haye you any imaginary rule ot 
yow ownr' 

"No." 

"Nor haye L" 

They ^ok their seata^ and decided on the 
■pecisl spot they would occupy, determining to 
win or lose in company. 

Mr. Grandison pusned lazily forward to their 
destined place three , pr fbur pieces of gold, and 
Mr. Barclyffe followed suit with three or four 
iiore, which he drew from a leather bag attached 
to his tourist's belt— a plethoric bag if was. too, 
nill to its apoplectic throat of napoleons, within a 
precious lining- of (if, ftonfiM. 

Was it the lefiection of th^ aureal glitter that 
showed itself momentarily in Mr. GFrandUon's 
eyea? Or did the sudden coruscation owe its 
origin to the same emotion that produced an in- 
yoiuntary ourye in his white, plump fingers ? 
• Agreeably to that gentleman's suggestion, they 
had pl%ced &eir yentures on the Imes so as to 
phare the fortunes of four oompartmenta, and, for 
once, the arrangement was fayoured by fortune, 
or the eroupier. 

,The original ryentures and their winnings were 
allowed to remain on the lines. This time they 
lost and the inexorable rake of the croupier 
hauled in the bonny dross. 

" Now tor supper," said Henry, rising. 

Mr. Grandison rose ftlso, with a sneer on his 



ftece, until the man he followed faced about to s 
supper-room, when the sneer was replaced by ^ 
most engaging smile. 
The two sat down. 

" I haye drunk too much already," said ona 
with the feeble resbtance of good nature sm 
strong health. 

The other, a trayelled man of wit, was a biil. 
liaot talker, and, on this occasion, he exerted him- 
self to the utmost, displaying an audacity of pir- 
t^flag$ that had about it the fascination that the 
oonyersation of Satan himself might be supposed 
to possess. 

His companion listened with the excellent grace 
Of nafye wonderment, and with inereftsing interest 
so that he ate mechanically, and, haying satisfied 
hi8 hunger, )i)egan to drink mechanically. Olsu 
after glass disappeared down his unconsciout 
throat, producing no yisible efieot beyond increas- 
ing the fixitj of his gaze and attention. At the 
laughable pomt of the twentieth story, witii a faint 
moyetiaent of the lips, he fell forward with his fice 
among the plates and glasses, and '^so remamed 
undbturbed by his vis^^-vis or the considecsts 
waiters. 

OHAPTBB ZI.~A BRAOB OF OOlTFiD BVOIS. 

Ma. HnntT BABOLrm, dreaming that Hercules, 
with a sledge-hammer of appropriate weight sod 
size, was dnying a tenpenny-naif into hisaiaeipQt, 
and that Sir (Carles Grandison was protesting 
against the proceeding in the most monng terms 
and most graoeM sEitudeSw woke to find thst 
some one was knooking at the door of his room, 
and that bis head was in ttie state genersUy 
known and described as splitting. 

" Come Ui," he said. 

A fine type of the rogue entemd— a spotless, 
stuiye man, with a stoop In the back, the result 01 



mneh bowing and sending. 

" Me88i6 is jM>8sibty awdce?" he inquind, tohis 
orthodox Parisian Fronch. 



"laniaiWake. Wl^ do you want? 

*^ A gemtleinaa desires to see mesaiA. 

"What gentleman?" 
■ " The gentleman who accompanied massif home 
this morning." 

" Show bun up." 

The fine type of a rogue retreated to the doer 
in 8uch a way as to giye Barolyfle a fell yiew of 
the back of Ills bead, and disapjoearing, presentlj 
reappeared, ushering in Mr. Grandison, whose 
forefinger was up, and whose ;sly amile was iu hit 
face, before he entered. 

You afeie a nioe Mldw I" were his first words. 
"I am ashanled of my resemblanoe to yon, sad 
find my only conaolation in the fact that the simi- 
larity extends no fhtther than the pk$9ifm4,** 

"What haye I done?" demanded Henry, Disk- 
ing a fSsint attempt to reciprocate the other's sense 
offun. 

" Why, in the fint place, you left me, dnmk 
and tnoapable, in the sopper^room, at the mtmy 
of the waiters, who ace all thieyea; and, in the 
next place, you left me for the gambling-rooms, 
wh«re ^eu iScked an awfsl row, oneied to 
fight the croupier for a napoleon, and lost, ss I 
understand fhim one df the koekesa^n this mon- 
ing. a whole mintfuLof mon^." ^ 

/^'The deuce I did I" exciiumed Barclyffe, with 
no feigned dismay in his face; and he examined 
his leather bag, wnich wai under his pillow. 

Not a napoleon was left, and of the hilldt ds 
hanou4, only one remained, and that was for s 
small amount I 

" As soon as I got sober," resumed Mr. Grsndi- 
son, "I thought of you, and after a great desi of 
(^uestVning and searching, I found you in the re- 
tiring-room of the croupiers, stretched on s fbiiB, 
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witlioiit your coat, which H teems you took off to 
fight one of the establUhmeot, who returned good 
for eril by preserving the garment for you. 
When yon were sufficiently roused. T made roa 
pat it on. and accompanied you to this hotel/'^ 

««lfy diamond has gone, alsol" groaned Bar> 
olyffe, with a mefui look at the little finger of hit 
riffht hand. 

^'Yoa are not a philosopher, Hr. Barclyffe," 
Mserted Mr. Grandison, patting on his gloTes. 
"Hang philosophy r 

Mr. Grandison shruised his shoulders, showed 
his teeth to himself in the glass, and began to hum 
& tone. 

The fine type of a rosue at this point of the 
interriew pot his head into the room. 

"I beg ten tbohsand pardons, i6essi£s," he be- 
, with another view of the top of his narrow 
i. *'I beg ten millions of pardons/' he re- 
peated, with a Tiew of the nape of his neck, and 
of the blades of his shoulders, "but— a messi^ 
wiflhea to see messi^s." 

Ec made quite a pause after the conjunction, 
and then, witn a sweet smile on his dissevered lips, 
brought out the subetance of his errand in a piero- 
ing whisper. 
^' Who is hef' demanded Barclyffe. 
"A messi6 employed at the talSntJ' 
" Show the thief up." 

The new visitor might hare heard the unoour- 
teous words, for no sooner had the door closed on 
the fine type of a rogue than it opened on a finer 
— himself: A sleek and a stout and a round man, 
with a fat, white face, and a slow and a solemn de- 
livery — a man with a tremendous stomach and a 
corresponding watohguard—a man whose appear- 
ance bespoke him a croupier and nothing else on 
God's earth. 

Monsieur was playing last niefat," he said, ad- 
dressing himself apparently to the valance of Mr. 
Barclyfle's bedstead. 

" I was playing the fool last night— yes," 
morted Mr. Barcly%e. <«Whatofitr 

** Has monsieur missed anything V* 

'* Seren hundred francs," was the reply. 

" Monsieur, I am aware, lost some money last 
night." said the croupier, after a pause, with 
ra^ed eyebrows ; " but 1 am not speaking of that. 
Haa not monsieur missed a trinket t" 

'*Yes; a diamond ring." 
Exactly. I have it,^' said theeroupier, plao- 
tng it on the dressing-table. ** Monsieur, not be- 
inz quite himself last nisht, would have quarreled 
with me because 1 would not permit him to stake 
Ihia bauble. I have now the honor of wishing 
messieurs a very good morning," and the croupier 
bowed slowly andponderously to each gentleman, 
bestowing a solemn wink on Mr. Grandison as he 
passed out into the passage. 

Henry leaped out of bed. 

« rm going back to Tbomshire," he stated. 

" And! " said Mr. Grandison^ yawning, with a 
toothpick m his mouth, " I'm going to the Eternal 
CitT.*^ 

Mr. Barclyffe mentally devoted him to the 
•temal devils., 

OHAPTIS UU—A UFK IK TBI OHAIV. 

Out Ybaklikg, landlord of The Raff and Nor- 
folk Howard, a house of entertainment of as bad 
a reputation as himself, was dividing his interest 
and attention between the evening's topic and the 
muffled-up stranger in the dark comer, serving 
his customers at the same time with mechanic^ : 
exactitude and dispatch. 

He was a little, broad man, with an ugly red \ 
lisoe, and monstrous ears, like fans— the fnend, it 
was suspected, of all the thieves and poa<^ers in i 
the neighborhood. His house was the resort of . 



itinerants, and of the locality's black sheep. Nev- 
ertheless, Guy Yearhnff, a dhnrcb and State man, 
had a vote, and found no difficulty in obtaining 
•very year a renewal of his license. 

There was little to satisfy the landlord's euries- 
Ity, and much to feed it. in the manner and ap- 
pearance of the mufflea-up stranger, who had 
accepted Guy Yearling's statements respecting 
the weather and crops with barely peroeptibte 
nods, and without the slightest appearance of in- 
terest; and who, since the luadlord had o^ven up 
the a^mpt to engage him 91 conversion, had 
remained m the &k comer aforesaid. wHn his 
broad-brimmed felt hat over his eyes, arumming 
a tone on the table with both hands, and apnar- 
ently oontemplatinff the pewter measure before 
him. He was keeping time to this refrain, which 
he had been repeating for an hour or more with 
the same monotonous murmur and tapping: 

" I'm ten hours before him— at least ten boon 
before him -ten hours at least before him." 

" He's a lab'rer as has been sick," thouffht Guy 



wear, and the lower part of a white face under 
the iealous hat, thenoe his oonelusions^ The rest 
of the stranffer s appearance conveyed nothing of 
themselves. Doing toe felt hat and the upper part 
of a buttoned-up pilot-coat. ** But be don't aot 
like one, somehow," reflected Yearliuff, alter a 
pause, knocking his former hypothesis down with 
the stem of his pipe. 

As for the evening's topic, which engaged, as 
has been said, a moi^y of the landlord's attention, 
it embraced, so far as they were known, or sup- 
posed to be known, the character, personal ap- 
pearance, antecedents, present circumstances and 
prospects of one Ralph Barclyffe, a landed proprie- 
tor of the neighborhood. 

I knowea him afore you. Bill," put in Year- 
ling, addressing a little, red-eyed yokel, who had 
ventured to express an opimon adverse to the 
general sentiment, ''and I knows him better nor 
you. I knowed him afm he ran away, and a 
devil he was, too. Didn't he break old Berkeley's 
collar-bone?'' 

"That were a haocident," asserted the little 
man. 

** It weren't a haccident. He ran his mare agen 
him, 'cause old Berkeley had told him as how he'd 
sooner let bis dauffhter keep comi>any with«tiie 
devil than with suen a mon as him. A fine mon 
were old Barkeley. And didn't he bring William 
Gnemey's daughter to shame t You mind of 
Susan Gueraey, Ben?" 

« Ay,^' growled Ben, a middle-aged foreman. 
Well, she died i' t' hospital, &4 did. And I 
knowed him," continued the landlord, " after he 
eome back, an' that's three years ago come 
Michaelmas." 

" So it is," said Ben. 

"And I've knowed him ever sin'," resumed the 
landlord, with the emphasis and air of one who 
advances a clincher. 

"So you have," erowled Ben. and the company 
generally echoed him, casting oblique glances the 
while at the little man, who buried hisTace in hie 

Sewter pot, to hide the expression of his sense 
efeat. 

*^His nevy aren't a bad un," growlid Ben, 
after a pause. 

" He moightn't be," said tbe landlord, dubiously. 

"I'm ten hours before him— at least ten hours 
before him, before him— ten hours at least before 
him," hummed the stranger, shifting his hat so 
that the landlord., wbo stood with his back to the 
fire, caught a full view of his face. 

''^ril be hanged- :*' •xclaimed Yearling, under 
his breath. 
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** ThOT m as how t' old squire were rerj like 
his brotner Ralph," growled Ben asain. 

" He were that— in everything oat heart," as- 
sented the landlord. *' It's a ^eat pitj as how 
t' old sqniie had no children." 

''Where were Ralph aU i* time?" inquired the 
little man, with a diffident manner, as though 
r properlj sensible of his qoestionable position. 
I Some sa/as how be were m Australej, an' some 
as how he w^e in Anserikey." 

"He were in Anigrikey,'' answered Yearling. 
''He were marriedflin Amerikey, and he hiul 
a sonvn Amerikey, an' his wife ran away, an' 
his son robbed the Goyemment an' were put in 

E risen. Served old Ralph right, and be banged to 
im. He's such a coward now that he won't make 
a will— afeared of going to his last account if he 
calls t' lawyer in." 

"But how do you know?" demanded the little 
man, throwing himself into the breach again. 

"How do I know?" repeated Tearliuff, with a 
look of supreme contempt " You're a tool, Bill. 
How do I know ?" 

"T' blue member. Sir Roger Coverdale, as old 
Ralph stood seen, two years agone. said t' same 
thing," put in Ben, turning bis bacK on the little 
man. ''^He arsked us if we wanted a thief s fey- 
ther to represent us up i' Lundun." 

"So he did, Ben," said the landlord, approT- 
inglv. 

The stranjger emptied his pewter pot, yawned, 
stretched huBself, hoisted a bundle of some size 
over his shoulder, rose and walked out of the ad- 
jacent door into the night. 

" Gentlemen," said the landlord, looking round 
with the stem of his pipe on the pakn of nis left 
hand, "if that there man weren't Ralph's nevj 
himsen, it were somebody danged loike un." 

"Old Ralph's nevy dressed loike thatl" ex- 
claimed the little man, contemptuously. 

" ft were, mebbe, some one loike un, Guy," 
growled Ben. 

Yearlins darted one wrathful glance at the in- 
extinguishable little man, and fasteninff his eyes 
on a ponderous flitch of bacon, smokea his pipe 
out in>Bilenoe. 



The little man looked round timoroualT, and 
finding little to encourace him in the stolid faces 
of the company, walked softly out of the room, 
whistling tunelessly, and cracking his fingers. 
Presently he returned. 

" Hebbe you're right. Yeariinff" he said. " Any- 
way, he turned rouna by tf blacksmith's, on f 
road to Thorn Manor. 



CHAPTBB ry. — THS FLT AKD THX WKB. 

' Thorx Haxob, the residence of RalphBarclyfle, 
and of the nephew he had taken into fayor, was a 
larffe brick mansion^ full of gables and turrets, 
ana coped and roofed with gray, moss-relieyea 
stone. It stood in a well-wooded and well-watered 

{)ark of some extent, every rood of which had be- 
onged to the Barclyfies since the date of their 
setUement in Th^mshire, the first Barclyfie, who 
was known in his day and afterward as Bloody 
Barclyfie, on account <n certain sanguinary doinn 
on the Spanish Main, having i>urcha8ed the estale 
and built the house thereon in the reign of that 
vicious and ugly woman whom it is customary to 
speak of as Good Queen Bess. 

The distance between the last house within the 
township of Thorn and the main entrance of 
the grounds was seven miles, a distance tiiat Tom 
Bellamy's fast-trotting mare covered in less than 
forty-five minutes, with a clumsy gig behind her, 
and heavy Henry Barclytte in the gig. 

With the natural reluctance of a man who has 
to confess that he has proved himself a perfect 
fool, if not wors& he haa lingered and loitered om 
the way from Baoen tQ Thorn, missing a stmner 
here and a train there, until be found himself^ in 
Tom Bellamy's mn, wfaere he dismissed his vaeil- 
lation with singular dispatch^ and consistency, re- 
fusing, althougn very hungry, to eat a morsel, and 
scarcely taking time to drink the health of burly 
Tom. 

He drove out of Thorn at a racing pace, end 
kept it up on every level stretch of rma, palling 
up*in the stable-yard with a suddenness tliat almo^ 
brought the mare back on her haunches. 
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''You had a long walk, sir?" said the groom, 
touching his hat. 

Henry stared at him, flung an oath of impa- 
tience to the windj and strode into the roomy 
kitchen, in which his uncle's steward was assist- 
ing the head-gardener to sort a drawerful of 
mixed seeds. 

*'Your uncle is late this morning. Master 
Henry,' ' said the former. 

There was an absence of suxprise in his manner 
that produced its presence in Henry's. 

" We kept breakfast waiting for you, sir." 

"For me!" exclaimed Henry. "I nerer 
wrote." 

The steward peered at him orer h\fi spectacles, 
and returned to nis occupation without a word of 
explanation. 

^* Isn't my uncle up ?" 



No. I did not see yon this morning, Master 
Henry, or I should have asked you if he left any 
orders with you overnight. Did you walk to 
Thorn t" 

The repetition of this question filled Henry with 
an uureaaonable anger. 

''Are you all fools?" he demanded. " I came 
from Grantham by the four o'clock express this 
morning, and I reached Thorn at a quarter to 
eiKht." 

He was very red in the face, and appeared 
greatly excited. 

The steward started, dropped a handful of seeds, 
and approaching his jroung master, bowed and 
begged to precede him into the breakfast-room. 

"Breakfast be hanged !" 

" It will do Tou good," said the old man, who 
had come to the conclusion that Henry Barclytfe 
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was either drank or mad. '* And wonld you Uke 
a fire in the room 70a oooapied last nl^ht, sirf 

This was too much. Henrj ran out of the 
kitchen and down the passage, and dashed up the 
broad staircase in a furj. /Tne steward and the 
head-sardener looked at each otl^r. 

There'll be a aoarrel if the old man sees him 
like that," affirmed the formf^r. 

A hoarse, loud cry reached their ears, and bore 
such prophetic terror to their hearts that they 
made with one accord for Balph Barclyfie's suite 
of roon^s, followed by half the servants of the 
house. 

He sat in his arm-chair, close to the head of his 
bed, the nightly fflass or brandy-and-water half- 
emptied on the fittle table before him— sat, and 
answered no question, and would not be roused 
by shaking. He had been a magnificent old man, 
so far as nealth and strength went — one of those 
grand old ruins that seem iffnored by time ; but 
were was little evidence of that physical magnifi- 
cence about him now. His broad shoulders had 
fallen in, and his face, that had been coarsely 
handsome in life, was ugly in the distortion of a 
violent death. 

"Did he complain of illness last night, Hr. 
Barolyfief asked the steward, with trembling 
hands and a white face. 

It was Mr, Barolyffe now with all of them. Even 
in that awful presence, they eould not overlook 
the fact that Henry was his ancle's presumptive 
heir. 

"Did- he complain of illness last night, Mr 
BarcIySb V* repeated the steward, who hi^ served 
three Squire Barclvffes in his time, and had liked 
the last one least or alL 

"I didn't see him last night." replied Benry, 
hoarselv, with a dazed look, ana after a pause. 

The aoctors came— three of them— from Thorn. 

" Tetanus," said one. * 

" Or strychnine," said another, pointing out a 
tiny heap of white «powder which had been drop- 
ped close to the halt-emptied glass of brandy and 
water. 

** Send for Jackson." said the third. 

Jackson, the Superintendent of the Police of 
Thorn, rode at a break-neck ffallop to the Manor, 
had an inter\-iew with the aootori and another 
with the steward: and- then, for an hoar or so, 
devoted himself to sauntering about the honse 
with his hands in his pockets, after whioh he 
winked thoughtfully at nimself in a pier-glass, 
drank half a tumbler of brandy with Mr. Bar- 
clvffe, and rode at a break-neek gallop back to 
Thorn, returning to the Manor before nightfall 
in a doff-^sart, wuh a policeman at his side^ and a 
warrant in bis pocket. And before midnight 
Henry BarclySe was staring at the wall of a cell, 
with a fkce as white and as blank as it: and be- 
fore midnight it was known all over Tnorn that 
two small packets of potson— one of strychnine 
'and one or arsenio— had been found wiuiin the 
lining of his yelveteen Jacket. 



OHAPTBK y.— THB EFnCT OP A DIlAMaABU 

TOPIC 

Thb steward of the Western World having car- 
ried his last dish aft from the galley, rang his 
bell, whereat the cabin-paaseneers of that famous 
old " liner" sat down to the first of a long series 
of meals, with appetites that the maladU <m la mer 
had not as vet afilected. 

They had jgone on board at Gravesend on the 
preceding ni^ht. and the vessel was now under 
way, with a aeaa fair wind behind her. In these 
days of steam, passengers are not often found in 
the cabin of a sailiug vessel, such as adopt that 
mode of travel being generally Invalids^ to whom 



time is no object, and the pure, invigorating at- 
mosphere of the ocean a last resouroe. 

Wlien the cabin^paseengers of the Weetern 
World, with an onanimous readiness that woold 
never have shown Itself on shore, had eomnared 
notes over night. It was discovered that aU, ac- 
cording to their own statements, were in need of 
sea air; and that only two out of their number, 
which was seven, had the slightest appearanoe of 
being in a bad state of health. 

Mr. Macgrader, a middle-aged Scotchman, with 
thin face, a thin body and a thin mind, coughed 
frightfully, and ate with an ominous voracity ; and 
Miss Maogruder, his sister, a spectral spinster, with 
a most nnghostly air of bmng athud or everybody, 
was evidently in a fair way of dyin^ of his yerbal 
brataUty and her dependence on him. Bat Hiaa 
Gleason,' Mr. Peroival and Mr. Dunn were quite 
provocative of etfvy they looked so welL Some 
exception might have been taken, traly, to the 
appearance of the latter gentleman, on thia ground 
that his eyes were bloodshot, and that his purple 
flesh overlapped his old-fashioned black cravat; 
but he was deep-chested, broad, tall and mus- 
cular, and seemed to have a most excellent tem- 
per, which is seldom the accompaniment of feeble 
health. 

Mr. Peroival was tall and stout, too, aiM carried 
himself with rather a soldierly air. He had neither 
whiskers nor mustache, ana when he smiled, 
whioh he did yery oFtev. his fine feminine teeth 
and smooth red-aod-white face made him look 
like a woman with her hair cut short, frixxed, ai^d 

1>arted at the side. He seldom looked at you, an- 
ess your head was turned away, bat he ooaldtalk 
very well on almost any subject, and was the first 
to propose champa^e. A man of craft and poise, 
you might have said— as treacherous and as deep 
as the ocean. 

Miss Gleason was the finest type of a brunette 
I ever saw. Her face had maae her a favorite 
forward before her little foot had touched the 
deck. Of the medium height, an indescribable 
style of carriage made her appear taller or shorter, 
just as you lutppened to see her. Now she was 
all winning grace and confidence: now aU fire 
and self-assertion: and now all naughty eom- 
posure. She could look a radeness down mag- 
nificently, and there was a change in the manner 
of Mr. Percival's address before he hi(d exchanged 
a dozen words with her. 

"You are pensive this morning, Mr. Perciyal," 
remarked Mr. Dunn, in a somewnat thick voice, 
and with a slow expansion of his fine chest ' '* Are 
yon in love, or are yon contemplating tiie com- 
mission of a murder r' 

By means of his stereotyped smile, Perciralhad 
shown his teeth at the first ouestion, and had parted 
them, as if about to speak ; hot, at the second, 
the smile left his lips, and he glaiyced, swiftly and 
stealthily, at his rellow-passenger'a face, which 
was now bent over a beefsteak, and then at Miss 
Gleasen. who had been watching him over her 
buttered toast, and who, being caught in the act, 
exhibited some embarrassment. 

" Contemplawting murder," repeated Mr. Mao- 
gruder, in his broad Scotch. " There's more con- 
templawta murder than you think foi^— contem- 
plawts aggravated murder, as parricide and 
martricide and frartricide, and commit such mur- 
ders with impunity, by assisting disease, for in- 
stance." 

Miss Macgrader winced. Her brother accased 
her twice or thrice a day of designing to bring 
about his death, in order to inherit nis money. 

" It must be love," resumed Dunn, raising hit 
head a^ain. "The contemplation of murder could 
never involve such abstraction." 

" A queer association/' said Perdval, at length. 

** Love and murder 1 rfot at all ; thej genenUf 
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go together. I believe, to judse from tbe criminal 
columns or e newspaper. Mr. Perciral, you'll 
find that eoat too heavy for this warm weather." 

" If s Jnst the thinff for tbe sea," said Peroivid, 
unbuttoning his braiaed velveteen iaoket I pat 
H on this morning for the first ome, and shall 
wear it to the end of tiie voyage." 

"Talking of ooats, gentlemen/' pnt in Miss 
Gleason, 'Hiave yon rcwd of tha famous Thom- 
shire murder?" 

" Haven't much interest in that sort of thing/' 
said Percival, taking his oup from the steward 
with Buoh a trembling hand tnat the cup rattled in 
tbe saucer. 

It was noticeable that, from that momeot^lfiss 
Gloason kept her eyes fixed on Dunn, and Dunn 
kept his fixed on Percival, while Perdval glanced 
firom his wristbands to his rinffs, ttom his rings to 
his almond-shaped nails, and from hia nails to his 
eup, and so ba^ again. 

" Two packets of poison were found in the lin- 
ing of the prisoner's coat," said Miss Gleason. 

" But the defense is that the coat wasn't his. 
because it hadn't an inner pocket on the left side,'' 
said Mr. Dunn ; " and what's more^ the tailor who 
made the supposed murderer a suit of clothes be- 
fore he went to Baden, claimed the pants and vest 
in which tbe prisoner appeared btfore the local 
magistrates as of his manufacture ; but the coat 
he declared to be of foreign make. That isn't in 
the papers, though." 

"Curious affau*," said Peroival, with & face like 
milk. 

"Yery," assented Mr. Dunn. "Bother mnr- 
dersi I hato the subject. Miss Gleason, you 
were not aware that I am a eonjuroi^that I am 
familiar with legerdemain from its Alpha to its 
Omega t", - 

Iwas not, sir," answered Miss Gleason, with 
• shade of haughty indifference in her tone. 

"Well, if you will permit me, Vm going to 

Srove that I am more than a match for Anderson, 
[r. Peretml, Til bet vou a bottle of obampagne 
I that there's a lock of tnat young lady's hairm one 

of the pockets of your jacket.'^ 
I " I never bet," said Percival, breathing heavily, 
' with the glare of a hunted beast in his eyes. 

" If s stitohed with red silk to the inner side of 
an inside pocket, just over your heart" 

An inariioulato sound proceeded from Peroival's 
blue lips, «nd his right band involuntarily sought 
the fatal pocket. 

" Aad TU bet you another botUe," oontinued 
Dunn, "that that lock of hair once grew on the 
head of a lady whom you never saw at n ball in 
London—Miss Merrion, of Wame's Dyke, who sits 
there." 

And with a fierce ciy of triumph, the man- 
hunter sprang on his doubled-up nrey, bearing 
him to the j;round and handcuffing nim with pro- 
fessienal dispatoh and precision. 

Miss Maogruder fainted away, whereat her bro- 
ther cottsi^mitoly flunff the contents of aeteral 
saueers in her face, ana thereafter betook himself 
to coughing until she recovered consciousness, 
when he found breath enough to aik. in a waspish 
tone, if it was absolutely necessary lor her peace 
of mind that he died there and then, or whether 
she would not object to grant him a farther re- 
spite of a week or so. 

"Ton might have escaped," said Mr. Dunn, 
stirring the prostrate wretch with bis foot, " al- 
though the police or every port in London had 
Henry Bardyfie's portrait in their hands. Why, 
when I caught sight of you. two days ago^ in the 
London Docks, ir you hadn't put vour hand over 
your mouth, covering the place wWp your mus- 
tache used to be, thereby rendering, in spito ol 
your dyed hair and dress^uit, the ukeness more 
•trikihg, I shouldn't have taken a passage in the 




yO^ngliSy. 



p^mp-that 
if, I began to 



Westom World for myself i^d 
That velvetoen coat will hang yoti 
and Guy Yearling's testimony. 1! ^ , 
think vou weren't the man. till I saw the^'coat. 
Tou*U newer tarn up in CaUfomia as the missing 
heir-at-law. Let's have a look at Miss Merrion's 
love-token.' 

And stooping over Us prey, he unbuttoned 
Henry Barely fle's jacket, and turning the pocket 
inside out, displayed the look of raven hair 
stitohed to the Iming with red silk. 

" Thank God I" murmured the young lady. " I 
shall take him back liberty and honor and love!" 

The three went ashore with the pilot. 

The parricide made no attempt to deny nor palli- 
ato his guilt. He stoted that he had left America 
with the deliberato purpose of obtaining recogni- 
tion and mone^r, or of killing tbe fioher uat 
had disowned him. Having some cash in hand 
on his arrival in Europe, he had jielded to his 
gambler's instinct, and proceeded to Baden be- 
fore essaying his contomplatod cottp. There he 
saw his rival, of whom he learned much from a 
Thomshire tourist who knew the family. Wish- 
ing to be introduced to his cousin, in order that 
he might injure him, he had conceived the fan- 
tastic Idea of making their decided resemblance 
to each other still more striking, and to that end 
had purchased a suit of clothes corresponding in 
appearance with those worn by Henry. His ac- 
tion thereafter depended rather on the evil inspir- 
ation of the moment than on any wording of a 
prearranged programme. 

Ushered into the presence of his father as Henry 
Barclyffe, he had met the paternal wrath with cool 
insolence: but^ finding out from something Ralph 
said that the will which was to disinherit hmi was 
not as yet in existonce, he had affected to make 
an abject appeal for money. That appeal the old 
man contemptuously granted, going Into an inner 
room to fetch bank-notes to a considerable 
amount During his absence the strychnine was 
dropped into the glass. 

The parricide was found dead in his cell the 
night before the morning fixed for his execution. 
Some convulsion of the soul had killed him. 



Jacqnemia and La M^[aarde. 

AN £PISODE OF EUROPEAN TBAYEL. 

I BAD one morning taken the six o'clock 
train from Bordeaux, and was whirling awav 
toward Langon, when at Barsac station, the tonth 
on my routo, the fancy seized me to get out and 
make the rest of the way afoot. A Bordeaux 
neighbor, who was travehng in the same com- 
partment, offisred to see to my baggage and have 
it sent to the Cheval Blanc Hotel, where I intended 
to pnt up. 

The locomotive would have taken me to Langon 
in twenty-five minutes. I calonlated that 1 should 
accomplish it in three hours, and expected to 
reach my destination at noon : so I did, but it was 
noon of the foDowing day. ^at I did not long 
follow the highway that ran parallel to the rail- 
road. 

I had not counted on the heat, which, even at 
that early hour, became intense, and I sighed as I 
thought of my umbrella. But, plucking up cour- 
age, I looked about me, and saw beyond the vine- 
yards a bit of woodland that suggested shade and 
coolness. 

It was a good walk to reach It, but there was no 
shelter nearer^the scattered houses along my way 
being all closed. 

On reaching it I paused, to cool off gradually^ 
and then took my seat at the foot of an oak. 
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Without koowiog it, I wm Oifer the natural 
bridge, or tmmel, rather, near Langon. 

The vrooda coTered two hills separated by a deep 
natural cut, in which a road woand, evidently well 
worn by nse ; then a mass of rook Joined the two 
hills aboTe, corered by earth enough to continue 
the wood by bearing sturdy trees ; while the road 
passed beneath the rocky bridse through a natural 
tunnel some hundred paces in length. 

Unconscious of this, I sat by my old oak, fast 
yielding to the sleepy sensation produced by heat 
and exercise, when I was aroused by Toices that 
seemed to come from under me. 

Leaning oyer, I saw the mouth of the tunnel, 
and two women there spinning with the old-time 
distaff, and talking, eviaently of home troubles. 

Ah 1" said one, "my boy driyes the foundry, 
oxen for the last time to-day— he has siyen notice 
to the foreman, and is bent on enUsting. So 
Jacquemin will leay'e me to-morrow, if not to- 
day?' 

''Well," said the other, "your case is hard; 
but boys are boys, and can take care of them- 
selyes ; while here's my Mignarde going to service 
at Saint Morillon farm, where the misuress is the 
hardest in all France, and in a year poor Mignarde 
will be old and broken down l**^ 

"But why let her so? Mignarde has always 
been so gentle and obMient." 

"Wh^ can I do? Can I keep her when she 
tells me, 'I can't live long, mother. Would you 
rather see me die before your eyesf " 



crushed under the ox-cart with its load of stone, 
oyer in the tunnel there." ' 

"Now, I wiU teU you the reason of H all," said 
the girl's mother. " My niece. Teronica, told me 
to-dV sU about it Mignarde is going to kill her- 
self with hard work, because she dare not trust 
your son. You know he was a pretty hard boy." 

" Well, he has reformed. He has not quarreled 
or got drunk for more than a year, and he has had 
temptation enough, mercy knows!" 

"Wait a moment Jacquemin is going off be- 
cause Mignarde will not speak to him. Now, 
Teronica nai learned this firom both, and the has 
Just taken Mignarde to the spriuff in the wood, 
and will keep her near the month of the tunnel 
till Jacquemin comes back with his load of ore for 
the foundry. She has arranged with him the sign 
whether Mignarde ,has foniiyen him. If, like 
Veronica, she carries her water-Jar on her head, it 
'•if to be a sign that she cannot trust your son, and 
will not forgive him ; but if she carries it in her 
hand, then Jacquemin will know that, when work 
is done, he can come and ask my daughter's 
band." 

" You win see me at your house to-night»" said 
Js£iqaemin's mother. 

The other shook her head. 

" I wish it were so : but I do not betfeve it Mi- 
gnarde is good^ but hard to move when she has 
made up her mmd." 

Just then I saw a cloud of dust rise in the road, 
and increase as it approached the tunnel. 

The two women crept out of sight to watch un- 
seen, as he drove his team in. 

"Oh. how I wish I knew what the result wOl 
be t" said one. " If I could, I would climb over 
and sect" 

I had become so interested, that, without think- 
ing, I called out : 

^Waitt I will teU you In a ndnute how Mi- 
gnarde acts !" 

Without minding their cry of astonishment as I 
rosa up above them, I ran aerosa the natural 
bridgOy and there on.tha other gidt were the two 



girls. One was arguing, reasoning; the other 
standing in a sort of sulton obstinacy, 

I had no difiiculty in identifying Mignarde^ 
"good, but hard to move." 

Beside each was her water-jar. 

Out of the tunnel came the ox-driver^ s dog, 
baridng with Joy, and then turned to wsit for ma 
master. 

The oxen were not yet out The two cousina 
rose. Each put her water-jar on her head. 

" He is too good for yon I" I heard Veronica 
seTf distinctly. 

The oxen appeared, massive, stalwart fellows* 
with the peculiar doth or blanket used in those 
parts. Jacquemin was goading them on. 

Again I turned to look at the girls. 

Veronica stood as befor^with her Jar aloft; but 
Mignarde had yieldedl Hers was held in her 
hand! 

Not a word was said; but Jacquemin tossed up ' 
his hat, and with unclouded brow went on. The 
two girk remained talking, and I hurried back to 
announce the recult to the two mothers. 

On their invitation I went to the village. 
Jacquemin' s mother insisted on my staying wl 
her son came home. 

He came with his two hear^ wains, each drawn by 
three pair of oxen, all with gav branches tied to 
their horns, while a bunch of^ ribbons fluttered 
from his own hat 

I witnessed the asking for Mignarde' s hand, 
was at the engagement-supper, aod left them next 
day under a solemn promise to be back at the 
weddinff. 

And that is how I came to see the natural tun- 
nel at Langon, and lost a day in my Joum^. 

The Myflterioiis IRTecklace. 

A B0SSIAN BOMAIVCB. 

Ov all the beautiee who thronged the eonrt of 
Louis Philippe in the years immemately preceding 
the revolution which resulted in the esteblishmeni 
of the late empire of Louis Napoleon, none at- 
tracted more general attention than a fair Rna- 
sian, the wife a certain Count Petroi^ who had 
recently arrived from Bussia. 

This lady, who was much younger tiian her h«a- 
band, was not more remarkable fc^ her beao^ than 
for a prevailing air of melancholy which,avtn in the 
gayest scenes, never departed from her. She waa 
never aeen to laugh, and her mingUnr in sooiety 
at all was evidentty due, not to any oaaire or in- 
clination of her own, but to the commandajof bar 
huaband, who always accompanied her whenevar 
she i^peared in public, and whose laoe, oold, in- 
scrutable and fixed as marble, betrayed the axiai- 
enoe of some terrible secret which wogbed oqoally 
upon the mind of both husband and wife. 

There was one singular oiroumstanoe onnnaotod 
with the countess, and this was that the wore 
about her nook a gold chain to which was at- 
tached a plain sted key. The chain was in the 
form of a neoklaoe, ana fitted close to her ne^ 
There was no olasp to it, but the ends were liv. 
eted together in such a way that they could not 
be sepaxated exoept by breaking the chain. 

Thb singular neeklaoe the beaulifVil countess 
wore constontly, and it was plain to aD who met 
her in society that the ehidn was never removed 
from her neck. This fact, taken in connection 
with the other faot of the eomparative worthless- 
ness of the key, caused people to speculate upon 
the unnaual ornament; and it came to pass 
that, after a while, the countess became known 
^rou^hont Parisian society as "the Lady of the 

^'aa there any atoiy eonneoted with the oouni* 
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ess sod her singalsr reserret Tm— s terrible 
storr of misfortune, of reTsnge and remorse. 
That story I will now proceed to relate, as it gra- 
dually became familiar to the society of the French 
capital. 

Count Petroff and a young Russian lieutenant 
of Lancers were both suitors for the hand of the 
fair lady, who subsequently became the wife of 
the former. It was tne old story of love and po- 
verty on the one hand and riches and dislike on 
the other, with parental influence thrown into the 
ecales in favour of wealth. 

The tears and protestations and prayers of Ade- 
laide to her father were without avail, and the 
sequel came ift>out as naturally as it has followed 
in thousands of similar cases. 

AdeUude became the wife of the count, but the 
woman's heart went with the rejected lieutenant 
of Lancers. ^ . « . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

After the marriage, Count Petroff conducted 
his young bride to a country-house which he pos- 
sessed In the vicinity of Moscow. There besought 
bv every means to win the affection which he well 
knewhad not been given to him at the altar, hxxi, 



however he endeavoured to moke nis wife feel that 
love for him, be never succeeded in causing her to 
fbrget the lieutenant. 

U was under these circumstances that the count 
one day went upon a visit to Moscow, leaving the 
countess at the country -bouse. 

The business that had taken him from home 
would require his presence at Moscow for two or 
three days. 

Upon the day after his departure, while the 
countess was promenading in tne garaen in front 
of the chateau, the sound of bugles in the dis- 
tance caused her to approach the gateway that 
opened upon the high road and to stand there, 
waiting for a regiment of dragoons, which she 
saw approaching, to pass. 

As they came nearer, she knew that the soldiers 
were Lancers. Their bright helmets and breast- 
plates glittered in the sunlight, and in the cloud 
of dust which arose from the feet of their steeds 
gayly waved the steamers of crimson and gold. 

The colors of the streamerfi were those of the 
regiment to which the former lover of the lady was 
attached. 
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Searely had the cooDteM made thii dUcoyery 
when the head of the column drew near to where 
she was standing, the bugles playing a merry ca- 
ralry march. 

As the troops trotted past, the conntess looked 
anxiously at the faces of the officers. " Was 
Alexis among them V* she thought. 

The answer to her thousht was soon given in the 
presence of the young lieutenant himself, whom 
she detected among a group of officers as they 
rode by. 

The eyes of the conntess were fixed eagerly 
upon the form of the lieutenant. She yearned 
for one look of recognition from him. At that 
moment he turned bis gaze toward the gate and 
saw her. 

As she bent her gaze downward, with a modest 
blush suffdsing her lovely features, the lieutenant 
raised his helmet and saluted her. It was only for 
a moment ; and when she next looked up, her for- 
mer lover had disappeared— lost in the confusion 
of the paasinff Lancers. 

Through all that afternoon, strains of the bugle 
lingered in the memory of the countess, linked 
wiu the thought of the lieutenant, whom, so un« 
anticipatedly. and after a parting of so many 
months, she nad seen in the morning. 

From the gossip of one of the servants, she 
learned that the regiment was on its way from 
Moscow to garrison a town about one hundred 
miles away, and that it waste take up its quarters 
for the nieht at a village about four miles distant 
from the chateau. 

The sun had sunk in the west, and the countess, 
thinking of the event of the momine, sat dream- 
ingly in a room that opened upon we terrace of 
the chateau. Through the open door, the soft air 
of July came into the apartment, bringiuff with it 
the fragrance of the flowers from the garden. No 
light was in the room, save that which came from 
the declining day. 

Suddenly a footstep broke in upon the silence. 
She turned to look m the direction of the open 
door, and at that moment emerging from the ter- 
race, Alexis entered the cnamber; 

He went up to the countess, who sat motionlest 
with surprise, and took her hand in his. 

Pardon this intrusion. Adelaide V* he said, in a 
low voioe. ** I saw you this morning as we passed 
the chateau, and I have left my redment to see 
you, even if for one brief moment ofnappinessr' 

"Why have you been thus rash, Alexis f" ex- 
claimed the countess, looking around her in ter- 
ror. " Do joM not know that I cannot, mutt not, 
see you a^n ? The servants are all spies upon my 
actions. Would you ruin me and aestroy your- 
self by coipinff here?" 

** I Know, Adelaide, that 1 have acted incau- 
tiously," returned the lieutenant; ''but the sight 
of your dear face recalls the past to me so forci- 
bly, that I could not resist the impulse to see you 
onoe more. Perhaps this will be the last time that 
we shall meet" 

** Alas, Alexis!" murmured Adelaide, " it muH 
be the last time. Return to your regiment at once. 
Leave the unhappy Adelaide to her seclusion and 
her sorrow. Cease to think of me. Love an- 
other—wed her and be happy, Alexis." 

** No, Adelaide ; I can never forget you. The 
emel decision that separated us, and which made 
you the wife of another, cannot obliterate fh>m my 
mind the thought of my love for you. Upon this 
dear hand, which I once hoped would be given to 
me in marriagCj let me imprint the kiss of con- 
stancy!" Alexis bent and held the unresisting 
band to his lips for a moment For that little in- 
■tant did the countess surrender herself to the 
thought of her useless love. 

The silence that ensued was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the countess. 



Hark 1" she exclaimed, in a terrified whisper. 
"I hear footsteps! What if it should be the 
count returned from l&osoowi Do not deUy^ 
Alexis I Leave me at once, and farewell 1" 

She half pushed the lieutenant toward the door 
— ^the only means of egress from the room. But 
as they approached the threshold, the footsteps 
sounded nearer. The countess pointed to a closet 
in the wall of the apartment as she exclaimed : 

"Here, Alexia, ia a plaee of conceaimeDt. 
Enter it quickly 1^' 

** But this would look as if I feared to meet the 
person approaching," replied the young man, with 
a fiush upon his face. 

"For my sske, Alexis— quick I There is not a 
moment to spare." 

The lieutenant hesitated no longer. He entered 
the dark chMet, and the oounteas swiftly closed 
the door. When that was done, she turned, to 
tee the indistinct form of her husband standing 
on the threshold 

"Ton return suddenly," said the countess, oon- 
troUing herself by a strong efibrt 

" Yes, Adelaide. And somewhat unexpectadlj, 
I am afraid," he repUed, significantly, "my did 
you so hastily close the door of that closet aa I 
entered?" 

" It was open, and I closed it. That is sU, 

count" 
" Is the key in the lock r 
" Yes." 

" Then lock the closet, Adelaide, and bring the 
key to me." 

With tottering steps the unhappv countess did 
as the count commanded. When the key was in 
his hand, the count called loudly for his valet, and 
when the latter made his appearance, he directed 
the britzka to be got ready tor a journey, and also 
an additional carnage to ne prepared for the ser- 
vants. 

In the interval that elapsed before the an- 
nouncement was made that the carriages were in 
readiness, not a word was exchanged between the 
count and the countess. He sat near the door, 
looking out into the twilight with a fixed and reso- 
lute stare ; she, with her race buried in her hand*, 
reclined upon the sofa in a state of horrible sua- 
pense. Altoouffh the count bad given no evidence 
of any knowledge of the presence of the lieuten- 
ant in the closet, Adelaide well knew that he was 
not in ignorance of that fact The question that 
affitatedher breast, and which distracted her mind 
with torturing doubts, was as to what was the 
purpose of her husb^md in securing the key of 
the closet, and in ordering the carriages. But her 
doubts were soon solved. 

" The carriage is ready, my lord," announoed 
the valet, making his appearance at the doorway. 

" Let all the servants get into the large carriam 
upon the instant No preparations are needed. 
Have the britzka brought here. When I start., let 
the other carriage fellow me." 

"What means this, count?" asked the connteis, 
In trembling tones. 

" It means, Adelaide," he repUed, ooldly, "that 
we are to go to Paris." 

" At onoe— with no preparations for the Jour- 
ney?" 

" It is my pleasure— yes." 

As he spoke, iKe britzka was brought to the 
door. He handed the countess polite^ into the 
vehicle, and then took a seat beside her. Then, at 
a word from his master, the coachman whipped up 
the horses, and the britzka drove rapidly away, 
folldwed by the carriage containing the servants. 

At the top of a hill, about a quarter of a mile 
distant frx>m the house, the count ordered the 
coachman to stop. 

" I have foigotten something in the honae," bs 
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Mid to tb« coonteif. "K«ep tbia key, uid nwa&t 
my rotnm here.*' 

Aa he spoke, be strode ewaj in the direcUon of 
Che chateea. 

A prey to the most agonizing reflectiona, aa ahe 
ooigured up a thousand yiaions of what miffht 
transpire in the chateau, the countess awaited nia 
fttnni* 

lie came at last, his face somewhat paler than 
when he had gone away, but as determined in its 
expression as when he had left her. 

As he approached the britzka, the eonntess 
looked out toward him, and as she did so, a pierc- 
ing scream broke from her lips. Her gaze had 
fallen upon the chateau, and to her horror she 
saw that it was wrapped in flames from baaement 
to attic. The buikung was of wood, and burned 
like tinder. 

** Oh. Hearen 1 what hare yon done !" ahe ex- 
olaimea. 

** I biiTe avenged my insulted honor, madame," 
was the fr^Besing reply. " If any one snould suffer 
frt>m this, remember yon hold the key that bars 
escape r' 

The countess heard no more. The dreadfril con- 
sciousness that the unhappy lieutenant had fallen 
a Tictim to the count's revenge deprived her of 
her senses, and ahe fell back in a famting condi- 
tion. 

When she regained her consciousness, she found 
herself lying upon a bed in a "room of an inn. 
The count had reached a village about ten miles 
away, on the road to Moscow^ and had caused the 
countess to be carried to the mn. 

As, in the first moments of her returning rea- 
aon, the countess gathered her senses about her, 
she felt something around, her throat. She placed 
her hand to her neck, and found a chain clasped 
about it. To the chain was attached the fatal key 
of the closet. 

" That chain shall never leave your person, ma- 
dame," remarked the count, who was standing by. 
" During your unconsciousness I caused a lock- 
smith to come and rivet the chain about your 
neok. Let that key be hereafter an ever-present 
witneas of what has occurred to-day." 

The unhappy lady wept, protested her inno- 
cence, and pleaded with the count ; but in vain. 
He waa inexorable, and aternly ordered her to pre- 
pare to proceed upon the journey. 

When they reached Paris, the count, as has 
been before related, carried nis wife into society, 
still with the witness-key hanging about her neck. 
Once the wretched woman attempted suicide, in 
order to end her grief; but the count said that, if 
ahe should make another effort to destroy herself, 
he would tell her relatives and the world the story 
of the key. From that moment the suffering wo- 
man submitted to her fate. 

A few years ago the count permitted the count- 
ess to retire into seclusion in a house near Paris. 

Within the last few weeks the revengeful bus- 
band has died, and the poor Adelaide, innocent of 
any wrong, and for so many years the custodian 
of the secret of the dreadful crime that the count 
had committed, retired to a convent^ there to 
seek, in the consolationa of a devout life, forget- 
folness of the unhappy past. 



In Pnnrait of B llorado. 

Tva history of early American adventofe and 
•zploration has its fairylike romance in the expe- 
dinons set on foot to find SI Dorado, the oonntry 
•f gold, and those whose object waa to discover 
what would have been more useful even than the 

^d of untold and unteUable wealth, the Foun- 
1 of Perpetual Youth. 

When we read of these expeditions, the names 



and titles of the leaders, and the knights who fol- 
lowed in their train, it seems aa if it could not 
be aober history, but that, by some mischief in the 
imps of the printing-room, a page of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom has slipped into the 
dull chronicles : aa if, some day that the sober Muse 
of History needed over her endless labors, wild 
and tricksome Fancy had written down tbe leaf and 
turned it hastily over, unperceived and undisco- 
vered. But it was not so. It is all plain fact. 
The stubborn pursuit of the northwest passage 
to India through the treacherous ice of the 
north is not more real than the hunt for El 
Dorado, or for the Fountain of Touth^ Sir Walter 
Raleigh^ a fate alone revives our recollections, and 
the fable was real enough to lure him to his ruin. 

Among these expedinons was one which led to 
tbe discovery of the Amazon, and, failing to give 
the clue to £1 Dorado, gave a new fab& or the 
tribe of Female Warriors whose ancient prototypes 
have given the common name of the river. 

Peru had fallen beneath the power of Pisarro. 
His brother, Gonzalo Pisarro, fed away by talea 
of Paititi, a golden city and g^olden land west of the 
Peruvian mountains, set out m 1542^ with four hun- 
dred companions, through the wild, unbroken 
forest, to reduce a realm which, in splendor and 
renown, was to cast his brother's achievement 
into the shade. 

Clodding on through the tansled masses of 
tropical vegetation, without a guide or a chart, 
sttirtled by bird ana beast of strange hue and form 
and habits, taking the notes of Uie^ deep-toned 
bell-bird for the chime of some distant city, the 
party of Pizarro began to falter. The OreUana 
was sent with a detachment to push rapidly on 
and Bolve the great problem. 

The main hody followed, but in vain they 
awaited Orellana's return. Death and battfe 
thinned their ranks, and the remnant reached the 
confluence of the Coca and Napo, pale, ex- 
tenuated, more like ghosts than living men. Star- 
vation seemed their only prospect as they cast 
themselves down beside me great river which 
rolled away before them. 

But relief was nearer than they thought. 

On the opposite shore was the one faithful man 
in Orellana s party. 

Sanchez de Vargas had refused to go on when 
OreUana resolved to make his way to the sea and 
leave Pizarro to his fate. 

Here he had remained, and his. woodcraft had 
taught him to find in the forest abundant nourish- 
ment in the nuts, the fruits, and the turtle-egga 
tl.at Nature supplied. 

He soon joined the starving men ; not to tell of 
the discovery of Paititi and its wealth and more 
than oriental luxury, but to reveal to Pizarro the 
secret of Orellana' s absence— the story of his de- 
sertion. 

But he could tell of the rich stores of food to 
be gathered: and, recruited with these, loaded 
with a supply, Pizarro. after overcoming the ter- 
rible disappointment, which had well-nigh cost him 
reason ana life itself, commenced his march back 
to tbe realm of the Incas, with the ^:iithful De 
Yarsas at hia side. 

Tbe golden-roofed city of Paititi is still un- 
found. 



AIr_Oxygen Is inhaled with the atmospheric 
air, and also taken in by the pores in the skin ; 
part of it combines chemically with the carbon of 
the food, and is expired in the form of carbonic 
acid gas and water. That chemical action is the 
cause of vital force and heat in. man and animals. 
The quantity of food must be in exact proportion 
to the quantity of oxygen inhaled, otherwise dis- 
ease and loss of strength would follow. Since 
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eoM air is inoesBsntlj carryinff off warmth from 
the akin/ more exeroiae is reqouite in winter than 
in summer— in oold climates thap in warm : con- 
■eqaently, more o«rt>on is neoesaarj in the former 



than in the latter, in order to maintain the cbemioai 
action that generates heat, and to ward off tiie 
deatmctire attects of the oxygen which ineea- 
SMitij atriFea to consume the body. 



nr puBSvrr ov n. dobado.— 6x1 faqm 808« 
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m 8T0BT. or A CUBL.— B0N8ABD HBABD HIS KAMB BPOUN, AMD HB LOOKBD UP. THBBB STOOD 
VOKICA, WHOM HB HAD ONLY BBBN TWICB IN SO MAKT MONTHS, AND 8HB HAD A WHITB DOTB 
PRUSBD TO HBB BBBAST/' 



The Story of a OnrL 

HBBBis the carl — siikj, loose, black, wondrooslj 
long — of MonicB RoDsard's hair. I got it, at a 
great price, from her little maid, to whom she 
^ve it as a keepsake. The little maid parted with 
It — I neyer will. It is the most beautiful of mj 
relics of Rome. 

Fortj jears ago old Peter Ronsard anf bis 
diuaghter, Mooica, lived in the habitable portion 
of an ancient turret near Rome. Old Peter bad 
nothing in the world but his talent, nis child^ and 
the eoTj* of aU the artists in Italj ; for he painted 
more wonderful pictures than thejr could erer do. 



And he sold rwj few of them, but kept them in a 
gallery for his own enjoyment. 

His gallery and his society were much « sought 
after. The artists of Rome were proud to call mm 
their friend, for he was also a man of great learn- 
ing, and or noble birth. Besides, there was his 
daughter, Monica, whom no one ever saw bat be 
wished to see her again. 

It was not often that visitors caught a glimpse 
of her. She was sineularly graceful — ^her figure 
Tailed almost entirely oy her wonderful hair. Her 
grace, her timidity, her gentleness and her won- 
derful hair made her singularly attractive ; but 
no one ever pronounced her beautiful. Her face 
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wu dark, and rather plain in appearapce. Everj 
one was puzzled to know whj Ronsard, whoae 
perception of beant^ was lo true, alwajs spoke of 
oer as ** mj beautiinl daughter/' 

Now, it was considered a great honor to marrr 
this girl. Few young men erer came to the old 
turret that did not secretly hope for an interriew 
with her. To be oonnectea with the old art- 
ist, Ronsard, was of unparalleled adrantaffo, for 
a young painter especiallr. And the brief glimpses 
or Monica which they Lad, invariably charmed 
them. So old Ronsard had many visitors. 

Monica never thought of these young men. She 
cared for nothinff but her father and her home. 

One dav old Ronsard was waUdns in the vine- 
yard, and came suddenly upon a slender boy of 
sixteen, who was weeping alone. The lad had 
golden nair, and was delicate as a girL 

Upon Ronsard asking what grieved him, he re- 
plica that the man he served, a powerful peasant, 
nad beaten him for not acoompUshing a task 
which was far too hard for him. 

** Why do yon stay beret" asked Ronsard. 

" Because I have no other home. Besides, I 
have been ill, and am in debt to this man," an- 
swered the boy. 

I will pay ^our debtj' said the other. Come 
with me. I will employ you to grind paint and 
keep my studio In order.'^ 

Full of gratitude, voung Giuseppe followed his 
friend to nis new nome. There he was set to 
work adequate to his strength. By-and-by, when 
his health improved, he began to take lessons in 
painting. 

But tne lad had lately lost his parents and a be- 
loved sister, by the fever which is prevalent in the 
locality, and he was young and lonely, and 
mourned them bitterly. 

One night, when the studio was clos<^d, and 
Ronsard nad gone to his supper, he wandered 
alone in the garden until his soul was shaken 
within him by the beauty of the night, and his 
heart's hunger seemed too hard to b^. He cast 
himself down under an olive-tree, and wept 
bitterly. 

Suddenly he beard his name spoken. 

He looked up. There stood Monica, whom he 
had only seen twice in so many months. Out of 
her vail of hair her young face looked down on 
him with heavenly tenderness and pity. She had 
a white dove pressed to her breast. Suddenly 
she put it softly into his hands. 

" Take this.'' she said. " It will comfort you." 

Then she glided away.* 

Time passed, and Monica reached her eight- 
eenth birthday. Then it was that half a dozen of 
young men came to Ronsard and said : 

" We are all in lOYe with your daughter. We 
have only seen her by brief fflimpses, but she 
charms us, and we desire her hand ia marriage. 
There ere six of us. Instead of quarreling among 
ours^ves. we have come to you to decide the maC 
ter. Which of us shall be allowed to win her?" 

Then Ronsard smiled, and said : 

'*! cannot choose among you. You are aU 
young men of unblemished oharaoter. More, 

Sou are all artists, and on that aoooont I desire ta 
eal generously by you. But you shall decide the 
matter yourselves. You have often heard me call 
my child beautiful, and you have marveled at it. 
She is dutiful, she is gentle, she is modest, she 
has fine hair, yon say, but she is not beautifuL 
But I assure you that she is. and any one of you 
who can make a portrait of oer. and portray that 
beauty, is entitled to her hand 1" 

For this opportunity they loudlv expressed their 
gratitude^ and it was agreed that Monica was 
to ffive each of them as many sittings. as they 
itt^ia for a single picture— the Interviews to take 
place in the studio, when her father was painting. 



All this was not much to Monica's taste, as tbt 
old artist knew. At every sitting, no matter who ' 
the artist misht be, she looked cold, pale and in- 
difierent, ana he guessed, wisely, that none would 
succeed, and thatne should keep her to himself. 

The portrait-painting took considerable time. 
Monica grew tired and complained to her father. 

''Never mind, my love," he answered; "it 
will soon be over, and then we shall be left in 
peace." 

Finally the portraits were aU finished, and the 
day of trial came. The pictures were placed be- 
fore Ronsard for his decision. The six artists, 
more in love with Monica than ever, stood by with 
throbbing hearts. 

The first had painted her as a bride, with a 
bright smile upon her face ; but it was not natural, 
as he never had seen Monica smile. The second 
had painted her asleep, with an unnatural flush 
upon her features, ana her long lashes resting 
upon her cheeks. The third portrayed her giving 
alms to a beggur-child ; but this was not like 
Monica. A fourth had turned her face quite aside, 
and given only the mold of her delicate shoulders, 
her vail of falling hair, and her exquisite wrist, 
with a resplen^nt bracelet upon it A fifth 
represented her as a character in history. The 
sixth presented her upon her father's breast : b«t ' 
this Ronsard rejected more decidedly than alL 

''You have aU faUed," said he. 

Just then a door opened, and Giuseppe, bearing 
a picture, advanced, and, fklling on one kaee^ \ 
presented it to his master. 1 1 

Ronsard uttered a cry: 

"He has done it t" 

-The picture was that of Monica, in the moon- 
light, presenting the lonely youth the dove. Her 
pure and tender spirit was in her face, and every 
man in the room stood rapt belbre its beaoty. 
There was no voice of remonstrance, of dissatis- 
faction, raised. They aU aoknowledsed that the 
unknown youth had done what they had not been 
able to do. 

And when Ronsard told Monica the tale of 
Giuseppe's success, she blushed so deeply as to 
reveal oer secret. It was a happy dSnoumn^tU, , 
for after Giuseppe and Monica were married, the 
former remained with Ids old firiend, continuing 
to paint pictures that shed lustre even upon tiie 
name of Ronsard. 

. When the beauti^il Monica took a long Journey 
once with her youne husband, she cut off one M 
her long curls for ner maid, with whom it was 
necessary for her to part And it was after verv 
many years that this cuil fell into mr hands. 11^ 
is soil shining and silken soft, and lvalue H for 
its beauty, as well as for the pretty story of which 
it is a token. 



An Indian CHii of the Tierra 

Oaliente* : 

Jalapa, midway between the sea and the higher 
tablelands of Mexico, is in a valley of wonderfnl 
richness and beauty, where the orange and banana ■ 

Sow beside fields of wheat The city is one of 
e most attractive in the republic, the houses 
being neatly and gayly painted, the inhabitants 
policed and attractive. 

In the market-place you meet Indians from the 
low country, the Tierra Caliente, coming with 
fruit from their gardens. The men wear a loose 
shirt over the white trowsers, and a round straw 
hat The. women, one of whom we give, drape 
their fine busts or bronze with a robe which, like 
. the sarape. has a sUt in the centre, allowing it to 
fall gracerully over the upper part of the l>odT, 
. and over the top of the red, blue, or vellow akin : ' 
a bright Etruscah border generally gives flniafa to ' 
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t>oth articles. The laxoriant blaek h»!tr is tret sed 
up with red cords. This costume is striking, and 
when worn bj a well-formed girl, at once prond and 
graoefol in her bearing and step, as she adTaoces 
with a basket of flowers On her nead or some pot- 
tery of antioae form, kept in place by her ele- 
cantlj tomea arm, she seems an animated fresco 
from some Pompeian wall, not a reality of the 
nineteenth century. 



Haflrverre's Boue, &iie des Karais 

dn Tmpley Faris, now Destroyed- 

Ths great improTements designed bj the late 
Emperor of the French, to make that city a queen 
among the capitals of £urope, remcred many edi- 
fices which were of an historic character, and 
among them the baikUng shown in our illustinstion 
—the spot where Bagnerre first made tiiose sun- 
nictores which have caused such wonderful changes 
in old processes, and simplified so remarkably hu- 
man laoor. 

Louis James Kand^ Baguerre was bom in 1787, 
at Cormeilles-en-Parisis, in the French Department 
of the 8eine-et-0ise« 

In early life he was an artist, and, thrown into 
the society of public performers, eyen became a 
yery adroit rope-dancer. He inyented the dio- 
rama, which, by the magical effect produced by 
its combination of light and paintmg, became 
yery popular. 

Kiepce had made some progress in sun-pictures 
when Daguerre turned hb mind to it and achieyed 
such deemed success that his method was at once 
taken up throughout the world. 

The French Goyemment, in 18S9, at the instance 
of Arago, purchased the inyention, giving the son 
of Niepce four thousand francs a year, and Da- 
gnenra six thousand. 



^Oow BMhor Did Xf^A Biubaiid's 



If wa were to sugffest one which, above all 
other things combine, would most contribute to 
the happiness of the young housekeeper, it would 
be to learn how to cook as a husband's mother 
cooked. Mother used to make coffee so and so ; 
mother used to have such wa£Bea; and mother 
knew just how thick, or how thin, to make a souash 
pie; and, oh I if I only could taste of motner's 
biscuit. Such are the comments of too many bus- 
bands, when partaking of their meals. It would 
be only a little more cruel for the husband to 
tiirowhis fork across the table, or to dash the con- 
tents of his tea-cup in his wife's face. The ex- 
perience of a contrite husband is good reading for 
those men whose daily sauce is 'Hiow mother did 
it" He says: 

I found fault some time ago with Maria Ann's 
custard pie, and tried to tell her how my mother 
made custard pie. Maria made the pie after my 
recipe. It lasted longer than any other pie we 
ever had. Maria set it on the table every day for 
dinner, and you see I could not eat because 1 for- 
got to tell her to put in any eggs, or shortening. 
It was economical, out in a nt oTgenerosity I stole 
it from the pantry and gave it to a poor little boy 
in the neighbornood. The boy's funeral was 
largely attended by his former playmates. I did 
not go myself. 

" Then there were the buckwheat cakes. I told 
Maria Ann any fool could beat her making those 
cakes, and she said I had better trr it. So I did. 
I emptied the batter all out of toe pitcher one 
•venmg and set the cakes myself. I got the fiour, 
and the salt and water, and, warned by the past, 
put in a liberal quantity of eggs and shortening. 



I shortened with tallow from roast beef, because 
I could not find any lard. The batter did not look 
right, and I lit my pipe and pondered; yeast— 
yeast to be sure. I had forgotten the yeast. I 
went and woke up the baker, and got six cents' 
worth of yeast I set the pitcher behind the sit- 
ting-room stove, and went to bed. In the morning 
I got up early and prepared to enjoy my triumph ; 
but I didn't That yeast was strong enough to 
raise the dead, and the batter was running allover 
the carpet I scraped it up andput it into another 
dish. Then I got a fire in the kitchen, and put on 
the griddle. The first lot of cakes stuck to the 
griddle. The secohd dittoed, only more. Maria 
came down and asked me what was burning. She 
advised me to grease the griddle. I did it One 
end of the griddle got too hot, and I dropped the 
thing on my tenderest com while trying to torn it 
around. FinaUy the cakes were ready fbr break- 
fast, and Maria got the other things ready. We 
sat down. My cakes did not have exactly the 
right fiavor. I took one mouthful, and it sattsfied 
me. I lost my appetite at once. Maria would not 
let me put one on her pkte. I think those cakes 
may be reckoned a dead loss. The cat would not 
eat them. The dog ran off" and staid away three 
days after one was offered him. The hens wouldn't 
go within ten feet of them. I threw them into the 
back-yard, and there has not been a pig on the 
premises since. I eat what is put before me now, 
and do not aUnde to my mother's system of cook- 
ing." 

9 • • 

The Dead TLocli. 

Thb valley of Mad River, a brilliant, brawling 
little stream which fully deserves its queer title, 
has no prettier spot than Cedar Hill, the hand- 
some country.place of Mr. James Walters. Mr. 
Walters was engaged in mercantile pursuits in Uie 
city, but being one of that increasing class who 
tire of its din, dirt and turmoil, haa fixed his 
residence in a retired nook in the country, which 
was, however, easily accessible by railway. 

Besides his wife, his family consisted of a 
daughter, Julia, just arrived at the dignity of 
young-ladyhood, and a son who had been prao- 
ticing at the bar for a few years with some suc- 
cess. 

One bright, hot day in August, the noon-traia 
on Satur^y brought up as visitors two young 
ladies and a young gentlemim, who had come to 
stay a week or two. Miss Kate Alexander, a 
pretty, thouffh somewhat stately-looking blonde, 
was one. The others were brother anasister— a 
Mr. Joseph and Miss Bertha Amet. 

Julia Waiters welcomed her guests with an en- 
thusiasm that was not assumed. She had just 
finished school-life, and while poetical enough to 
appreciate fully the beautiftil region In which she 
dwelt, she was bv no means averse to having 
others share her pleasures. 

'*We will have seme glorious rambles I" she 
cried. There are so many interesting places to 
be visited; and, best of aU, my brother Arthur 
will have a vacation for the next two or three 
weeks. He returns home on the evening-train, 
and will be of such assistance in our walks. I'm 
sure we couldn't do without him." 

At the mention of the name of Arthur Walters, 
both the speaker and Miss Bertha glanced signifi- 
cantly at Miss Alexander. But the latter young 
lady looked away, with a cold and somewlua 
haughty expression. 

"They have quarreled," Whispered Bertha to 
JuUa. " We win have a regular melodrama when 
Arthnrgets here." 

Mr. Walters, Sr., and his son^ both arrived on 
the late train, about dusk. Julia found means to 
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whisper to her brother, whom she had run to 
meet : 

** Kate Alexander is here to spend a couple of 
weeks. I hear you have <]uarreled, but you must 
remember that you are in your own house, and 
you must, therefore, make the adyances toward 
ner." 

*' She is a proud, disagreeable piece." he said, 
though with a half smile. **But I will do mj^ut- 
most to be fHends with her.'* 

"They say, Arthur," his sister put in slyly, 
" that you would like to be more than friends'." 



He smiled at her curious 
look. 

I am not to be pumped, 
puss," he replied. 

When he came np to the 
party on the balcony. Hiss 
Kate was seated at one end, 
looking off abstractedly at the 
distant hills. 

Arthur Walters walked up 
to her, after greeting the 
others, and said, with real cor- 
diality : 

"I am truly glad to find 
yon here. Miss Alexander, and 
nope your yisit may be pleas- 
urable." 

;* Thank you !" she rejoined, 
without turning her eyes. 
"Julia and I haye always 
been such friends, that I am 
sure we can enjoy ourselyes." 

Her tones were rather bitter 
and cutting, and the young 
man bit his lip, and walked 
angrily into the house. 

Hiss Bertha, who had been 
watching them, came orer to 
the girl, and pinched her arm 
with some seyerity, as sh? 
said: 

"Kate, you are positiyely 
barbarous io act so, when Ar- 
thur is disposed to be friend- 
ly. Tou should be ashamed 
of yourself." 

Kate Alexander answered, 
somewhat haughtily : 

" He will learn whether or 
not he can haye me for the 
asking I" 

"That was a donbtfol re- 
port, and eyen if he has been 
so indiscreet, it surely cannot 
be the unpardonable sin." 

Miss Alexander made no re- 
ply. Her companion seemed 
distressed, and they both 
looked out upon the dim land- 
scape, with Its bright thread 
of riyer intersecting it, until 
the summons to supper inter- 
rupted them. 

Mr. AmeVs place at the 
table was next to Julia Wal- 
ters, an arrangement that did 
not seem to oisplease him. 
Arthur sat vis-^w to Kate 
Alexander, but their eyes 
never met, and the young maa 
was rather moody. 

A rather dull eyening fol- 
lowed, a conscious chUl oeing 
oyer tne party, and the young 
ladies pleaded weariness as 
an excuse for an early retire- 
ment. 

The next morning Ar- 
thur Walters went off with his cigars and a nook, 
and was not seen till noon that day. After dinner 
there was a general stroll down to the banks of 
the riyer, and up to a fayorite jjrove. Arthur 
managed to become detached with Bertha Amet, 
but that young lady probably found him rather 
glum company, but she concluded to do the best 
she could under the circumstances. 

"Tou must bear with Kate's whims," she said 
to him in the course of the walk. " She seems 
incensed at ^mi, but she is good-hearted, and a 
girl worth striving for " 
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"Ay, but not oringiiig for,*' he answered, bit- 
terly. 

l«ear to where they were the little river had 
been dammed, and the water was still and deep, 
and looked dark and dangerous uncer the oyer- 
hannng boughs. 

**Yft have delightful fishing here," Julia said. 

Next week we must try it.*' 

The bank was steep, and the eirls kept back 
from it in some awe. Arthur looked into the wa- 
ter, with the thought that if Kate were to fall in, 
ana he were to rescue her, she might be less 
haughty toward him. Perhaps the wish fathered 
the wicked thought 

''What hill is that before us, with the great 
ragged rock at its summit?" It was Kate who 
spoke. 

''They eaU it Fort Ancient," ,JuUa reptied. 
** There is an old earthwork there, said to ha^ 
been made by the Indians. The rock aboye is 
called ' Dead Rock * and there is a trumpery le- 
gend connected witn it, about 
a death-stnuwle between two 
redskins, butit is not worth 
the teUing." 

"It was grand, if true," 
put in her brother. 

"TeU it, Mr. WaltersI" _ 
cried Bertha. 

npLTOung man lookM hes- 
ita«ffig|#oward Kate. But 
that young lady^s lips curled 
a little, and her eyes were 
turned away. 

He flushed slightly, in spite 
of himself, and said: 

"Not now. Wwt till we 
yisit the locality, and then 
you may appreciate Ihe le- 
gend. At present it is time to 
Be ' homeward bound.' " 

Affain did Mr. Walters haye 
Beruia Amet for a companion 
on the stroll home. And in 
ffood sooth that youn^ lady 
found him rather stupid, for 
he was yery inattentive and 
absent. But Miss Alexander 
chatted glibly with the girls 
and young Arnet. 

" I am so sorry about Kate' s 
treatment of your brother," 
Bertha whispered to Julia, as 
they reached the house. 

''^Andlj" was replied. "I 
fear it will throw a damper 
oyer your visit. We must de- 
vise a plot to bring them to- 
gether again." 

" 1 do not blame Arthur," 
was Miss Arnet' s dixit. 
" Kate is strangely perverse, 
and to argue with her would 
only strengthen her stubborn- 



the aftemgon was set apart for expedition to the 
Indian fon and the Dead Bock, and was looked 
esfferly forward to by all the party. 

The day came, and seemed to be all that 
could be wished. The morning had been very 
warm, but at noon the sky was clouded, and a 
refresq||ig breeze had arisen. The river had to 
be crossed upon the dam, a venture fraught with 
little danger, except when the stream was^ooded, 
i and from thence the expedition followed a nar- 
{ row footpath for nearly a mile before the base of 
the hill was reached. 

They had now a long climb before them, along 
a rou^ and rocky path, which followed the wind- 
ings <Ma little gully. The plateaujirhich contained 
the Indian mound or fort was itself considerably 
elevated, though the Dead Bock overhung it at a 
di»y height above. 

The giirts were all heated, breathless, and almost 
exhausted, when the old fort was reached. Dur- 
ing all this time, unnoticed by the party, the 



Several days elapsed, diver- 
sified by a nshing-excursion, 
and several other minor expe- 
ditions. But the pleasure of 
these, and indeed of the daily 
life at the homestead, was vis- 
ibly allowed and chilled bv the 
oonstramt which existed be- 
tween Arthur Walters and 
Kate Alexander, and which 
extended in some degree to 
the others. Before Friday, Ar- 
thur had made two visits to 
the city, under the transparent 
pretext of business. Friday * 
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810 THE DEAD ROCK. 



olonds htd been growing tiiicker and more fhreat- 
•ninff. 

** It appears aa if a heaTT* storm were coudDfL" 
Arthur remarked, looking up anxionslj- at tne 
heavens. ** I fear we will not be able to ascend 
to the rook to-day." 

Thej scattered to mn orer the old eartien woric, 
which, however, bejond its sup^sed antique 
origin, bad little to attract about it, and after a 
time me partv tired of investigating, and came 
and sat down together on the mound. 

"Now, Mr. Walters," Bertha said, "you can 
tell us about the Dead Rock lesend, for I rear that 
we cannot get up there to^aj/' 

** It would not be safe," the young man replied. 
And even as he spoke a heavy gloom Desan father- 
ing about them, as though tiie black clouds were 
tettliog down upon the hilL " We will have rsin 
rerr soob, and had better be sheltered." 

belter was easilr found under a great shelving 
rook, and the party procured seats upon loose 
•tones whioh lay about. Arthur's jealous eyes 
eould not fall to notice that Kate Alexander did 
not accompany them to the haven. She wandered 
off slowly, evidently determined not to listen to 
his narration. 

" The story mifht be tnlBeientlT horrible," he 
began, ''if detaued minutely, aui on snob a 
grun day as this it would be cruel to harrow your 
feelings, and I shall, therefore, give you the gist 
of the affair in a few words. A tribe or party of 
redskins were in this fort, holding it against a su- 
perior force, when thev found mat a traitor in 
their midst, a bold but ambitious chieftain, was 
signaling from the rock above, to their foes. 

As soon as this fact became known, they sum- 
moned him to come down. But this ne refused, 
and they were puziled to know what to do. A 
■ingle narrow path, admitting the passage of but 
one person at a time, led up to the traitor's pbsi- 
HoB. It was so steep that he might have de- 
■lioyed the whole pany, and they were already 
too small to risk further loss. 

** In this dilemma a yeung brave, the son of the 
ehief of the tribe, volunteerod to go up. He went 
unarmed. Aa he neared the crest where his en- 
emy stood, tomahawk in hand, he showed by his 
motions toat he carried no weapons. The traitor, 
who was a great warrior, scorned to take advan- 
tage of him. threw down his own arms, and actu- 
alnr assistea the young brave to the summit. 

*' They were now on the narrow strip of rock 
which overhangs us, aa you see. The unalB of it 
•11 was, that, after a gooa deal of red palaver, they 
grappled, wrestled desperately, and ended -by 
Dotn tumblinff over the terrible precipice." 

The girls snuddered. as they looked up to the 
Aock, and drew nearer together. Almost at the 
same instant the rain came rushinz down upon 
them in great heavy drops, while the black mist 
•eemod growing denser. 

By sitting close in to the rook they avoided the 
deluge. Several minutes thus elapsed before any 
one thousht of the absent girL Then Julia suo- 
denly exclaimed : 

"Why. Kate U not with us I" 

** She has probably taken refuge in some other 
deft," Arthur quickly answered. ** I will go look 
for her." 

He Was now genuinely alanned. The water 
was rushing savagely down the steep pathway 
before him, making it extremely dangerous and 
difficult to ascend, especially aa nothing could be 
seen a few yards distant ; and yet he now knew 
that the girl must have adventured up to the rock 
alone. 

Ho was by this time soaked thronsh by the nin, 
but was thoroughly unconscious of toe fact. With 
an inward #xclamation, " Poor Katit 1" and some- 



thiuff like a groan, he started up th« footwaf 
whichlkd to the rock. 

There were places where the least deviation^ to 
the right or left might have dashed him to pieces 
down the sides of the steep rock, and he was sooib i 
compelled to feel his way with hia handa, whieb 
became cut in several putces, fh>m contact with I 
the sharp edges of the stones. 

It seemed an interminable Jonmey, the three > 
hundred feet up to the Dead Rock. Several timee 
Arthur slipped, but at length he stood upon the 
narrow stone table whioh crowned the tortuous 
path. I 

There was still a terrible danger. The fog wm 
so dense at that height that the edge^ of the preci- 
pice oonld not be seen 1 

He scarcely dared to move, and he was half 
aftmid to call, lest the gjiii mignt hear him, and in 
trying to reach him be dashed into the fearful 
abyss beneath. 

fie stood still and listened, and even above tbm 
noise of the water thought he heard' a sob. 

** Miss Alexander 1 Kate I" he called. 

"Here. Arthur*" replied a sweet though treno- 
ulcus voice. 

** Do not move, fbr Hewen's sake I" he hastily 
ejaculated. "Let me hear your voice, and I can 
reach you." 

And so she called, and he fairly crawled toward 
her, for he could see nothing when standii^Mrect. 
And his circumspection saved him, for several 
times he found himself, on the ed^e of the great 
chasm. She was only- soma twen^ feet distant, 
cowering close in where the hill afforded some 
very slignt protection. 

It was not till he had arrivod within two yards 
of her that he could see her. tihe, toes was wet^ 
and her ILg^ht clothes were much soiled. The 
breeze, which had . been cooled by the stonn. wsa 
quite chilly at that altitude, and Arthur found 
Miss Alexander shivering witn cold. 

" My poor Kate»" he said, impulsively, seizing 
her hand. 

She was not so haughty now. She did not wit^ 
draw it, and after a moment burst into tears. 

"Oh, Arthur!" she cried, at length. "To 
think how perverse I have been I" 

" Let this great peril serve but to show us both 
the folly of petty quarrels, and I shall not reg^ 

" It has taught me my lesson," she answered, 
looking up into his face with a soft smile. U 

" The storm is breakiuff," the young man re* 4 
joined, looking above. " Sut we cannot wait for 
the fog to break. Ton are wet through I. We 
must work our way doim. Oire me your hand* 
and I will lead you." 

The fair little band was at once entrusted lo 
his grasp with confidence. Kor was it.withdrawn | 
when he ventured on a tender pressure of it. \ 

By dint of careful groping, the top of the nar- 
row path was gained without accident. By tills - 
tine the rain haid almost ceased, the storm break- 
ing as rapidly aa it had come up. The mists, also, 
wereffetting perceptibly lighter. 

" We must be very .cautious in going down," 
Arthur said. 

Even as he spoke he slipped and displaced a. 
stone, which went thundering down the pathway 
into the fog beneath. 

Kate grasped him convulsively, with a shriek of 
alarm. He recovted himself m a moment, and 
drew the girl to hisjMe. 

"My darling." 'neTlhispered, "you cannot 
disguise your feelings longer. Ton do haveaa 
interest \fk me I" 

She suffered her head to droop to his shoulder, 
and aa he turned his bead, their lips were ap* 
preached full closely. She- seemed noways in* 
clin^ to get awi^. 
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Wet as they were, and oUndng to th^|st«ry 
rooks that afforded such a dabious foothoiipt was 
still a blissful moment Then Arthur released 
her. saying : 

**Vow, mr Kate, wt will go down into the 
world affsin/' 

The uow and danserous descent was aoeom- 
plished safely after a Bme, and the anxious group 
below, who were searching in alarm for the lost 
adrenturers, had the pleasure of seeing them 
creep down, as it were, from the clouds. 

Then a rapid homeward more was made, to 
ohange garments, Arthur Walters and Kate Alex- 
ander walking side by side. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that the residue 
of that happy risit was not marred by any cool- 
ness between them. They became almost too 
cordial and exckisiTe. 

The effects of the storm on the rock haye not 
yet culminated. If rumor may be believed, the 
time is not distant when Joseph Amet and JuUa 
Walters, and Arthur Walters and Kate Alexander, 
are to be made two, instead of four. 



Bearts, not IMainoiids, 

I amut Blanche, that I haye no real authority 
oyer you in loye matters ; but your father left me 
the ffuardian of yourself and your laree property, 
and 1 haye endeayored to do my duty by you ; and 
my wife has certainly been a mother to you.'^ 

<'I admit that, Mr. WeUs; both yourself and 
Mrs. Wells haye treated me as a daughter since 
my father left me to your care, eight years ago ; 
but when you haye a right to speak regarding the 
inyestment of my property, I do not admit you 
haye a right to interfere regarding the inyestment 
of Bsy loye." 

"Ton are wrong, Blanche; I must interfere, 
and not aDow you u> throw yourself away upon a 
poor college professor, when you can marry a 
man of wealth like Edwin Moore." 

*' I cannot allow you to speak that way of Pro- 
fessor Stone, Mr. Wells. I do not anticipate 
throwing myself away, and if I have as much 
money as I am said to possess, I do not see that 
we should be pooa." 

** Yon must not reoeiye Professor Stone's visits, 
Blanche." 

And with an irate bane of the door, Qeorge 
Wells, Esq., a crusty old merchant of fifty, left 
the room, and Blanche Shackelford, his ward, was 
aione. 

With a flue figure and pretty face, and thor- 
oughly accomplisDed, not rorjgettinff that she had 
been left by her father, at his death eight years 
before, a fortune of two hundred thousand dol- 
hurs, Blanche Shackelford was much sought after 
and admired, and among her numerous adorers 
were 'two who had been the subject of the con- 
versation between her and her guardian. 

Edwin Moore was a bachelor of thirty-five, pass- 
ably fine-looking, and the possessor of a maffnifl- 
cent house and grounds, with an income of thirty 
thousand a year to support him in magnificent 
luxury. He had met Blanche at Mr. Wells's 
house, and had sought her hand of her guardian, 
who. without consulting his ward, had aoceptea 
for ner. 

Henry Stone was the Professor of Languages in 
the college in the little city of H— — , and levins 
met Blanche frequently, had fallen u love with 
her. As she had shown a preference for his 
society, he had reason to believe that he 'might 
win her heart in return. 

He was a poor young man, of pleasant, Mpree- 
ablo manners, and a fine face ana form, ana was 



noted for his superior education and Uterarj 
abilities. 

Besides his salary, which was a good one. he 
had comparatively nothing, and. therefore, in a 
worldly point, was no "catch*' for designing 
mammas with marriageble daughters. 

One of Blanche's great failmgs, was a lack of 
determination, a certoin yielding to the wishes of 
others whom lAie had confidence in, so that when, 
day after day\ Mr. and Mrs. Wells urged her to 

S'lve up her "romantic nonsense" for Professor 
tone and accept Edwin Moore and his millions, 
she at last yielded, and received from him, as hit 
engaged wire, a magnificent set of diamonds. 

As she admired their beauty. Blanche could not 
but think she would have preferred a simple gold 
ring fh>m Henry Stone more than all this splen- 
dor from Edwin Moore. 

" Blanche, it seems but right you should marry 
Mr. Moore, tor all of your money is differently in- 
vested through him, and *' 

" Please do not talk to me about business, Mrs. 
Wells. I never understood it, and do not wish 
to." 

And with a shruff of her shoulders Blanche left 
the room, to meet the postman, whom she saw 
ascending the steps. He handed her a letter for 
herself, and recognizing Henry Stone's handwrit- 
ing, she went to her room, broke the seal, and 
read: 

" CoLLiOB Hall, March 10th, 1868. 
"Deab Blanchx: Having learned with great 
pain of your engagement to Edwin Moore, and 
that your guardian, Mr. Wells, has been particu- 
larly anxious to bring it about. I have detormined 
to writo to you, and toll you of^ a plot of which yon 
are the victim. Do not judge me harshly, and 
believe that I do this because I have lost you : but 
I leaped through a friend of mine, who is Mr. 
Wells's confidential clerk, only yestorday, that 
that gentleman, taking advantage of your igno- 
rance of business matters, has, with your signa- 
tures, invested all of your property, lost it to Mr. 
Moore« and is now in that gentleman's power. I 
am ready to prove the truth of what I toll you. 
Yon can see 'toe position in which you stand, and 
how unpleasantly your guardian his placed yon. 
Of mv love for vou I will say nothing, for you 
well Know how aear you are to me. If you ever 
need a friend's advice or aid, do not hesitato to 
call upon me, as you would upon a brother. If I 
have done wrong in writing this lettor, pardon 
me ; but I deemed it my duty to show you the 
trap laid for you by Mr. Wells. With kindest 
wisnes for your happiness, believe me, sincerely 
yours, Hbnbt Stonb." 

Blanche read the lettor through carefully, and 
as she arose and commenced dressing in her walk- 
ing-suit, her face was very pale, and her lips 
firmly set. Leaving the house, she went up tne 
street, and, seeking a messenger, sent him to the 
college, to ask Professor Stone to come out on the 
promenade and join her. 

Soon the professor was with her, and offering 
her hand as he advanced, she said : 

" Henry Stone, do not consider me unmaidenly ; 
but I received your letter, and, believing all you 
say. I wish to ask you if you love me ?" 

^^Ah, Bhmche, you know that I do! Why 
ask " 

"And will take me without my fortune t" 

"This moment; but 

" Then I will marry vou, for I was only going 
to marry Edwin Moore because I was urged lodo 
so. I love you dearly, and now see the sin I came 
near committing." 

Then a little plan was arranged between them : 
and three days after, Mr. and Mrs. Wells were 
driving in their carriage to the hotol to caU upon 
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some old friends who had sent for them, 
entered the door, they met Mr. Moore, who 8ai< 
he had been sent for, to come to the saine room, 
but he did not know who his friend* were, as thej 
had onlj said come to No. 60. 

The same with us ; how strange ! We wished 
Blanche to accompanj us, but she went out to 
spend the day with Ella Stjles/' said Mr. WeUs. 

No. 50 WAS reached, the door thrown open by 
th3 serrant, the three entered the room, and 
to their horror saw standing there Professor 
Henry Stone and Blanche Shackelford. 

** What does this mean angrily inquired Hr. 
Wells. 



'* It means, simply, that Blanche is now Mrs. 
Hennr Stone," saul tne professor, quietly. 
The deuce I*' muttered Moore. 

The pious Mr. Wells uttered an inToIanUry 
oath. 

It means, Mr. WeUs," said Blanche, coming 
forward, that I know aU-4hat I hare lost mr 
money, through you— that I Ioto Professor Stone : 
but as 1 neTer cared particularly for riches, I will 
not mourn oTer the loss of the diamonds of Mr. 
Moore." 

Hearts, not diamonds, trumps in this game," 
said Edwin Moore, as be left the room, followed 
by the Wells family. 
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HOTBnra un msETEXAiroB. 
C01.OBXD BooTKAKlB.— "r«e bound to git dia ere Boot^of, or de Ug Jiae got to come of.'* 

Why is » lawyer IQte a sawyef ? Because which I Baslwatb are anstoorats. Ther teach eren 
erer waj he iuiiis, d6wn must come the dost. | man to kaow hit owd station, and to stop there. 
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1. 

The weaUier is cold, 

The keen wind blovri ; 
Mjr first wrap around yoa 

Gltar up 10 your nose. . 

Mj second's a pes^ 

A vtrj small thing; 
Ityexes the subject 

As well as the king. 
How careless in Su8:e, 

That's my little daughter. 
To let fall my third 

And spill all the water. 

Mr whole is in yonr house. 

Whether rich or poor; 
WhicboTer way you turn 

You'll see it on the floor. 

2. 

I am constrained to plant a grore, 
To please the lady that I lore. 
This curious groye I must compose 
Of nineteen trees in nine ■traignt rows. 
Five trees in each ro .v I must place, 
Or I shall neyer see her face. 

8. 

What a^jectire contains a hidden seutenoe, hj 
which a gouty gentleman, often unable to use his 
flngeri, empowers another to affix hir name to a 
doenmonti m case he is unable t 

A maiden annt I once could claim, 
About my third — a touchy dame. 
Chancing to first my second to name, 
I lost my whole. I iras to blame. 

6. 

DOUBLB AoBOsncs. 

First and last in parlor find, 
Both suited to a lady's mind. 
An animal proscribed, we see. 
It it not right, by lairs decree. 
Two cities then will take their place- 
In Haint seek one; Oaul sees the other's face. 
My fifth mid desert-waste > will bloom. 
To save ihe trayeller from impending doom. 

e. 

To ffei my last» you must do my first; 
And^whtn 'tis gained, for more you wul thirst. 

1. An animal, always fierce and wild. 

i. If a girl, tnis you may name your child. 

t» The cause of many a row and fight 

i. A pUything that soars to a Tery great height 

7. 

Sqvabb Wobds. 
Impurities ; a Western Territory ; a writer of 
brtrines ; not these; used for sharpening. 

8. 

Oooked; elder; a girl's name; a Turkish 
Btmt ; a wanderer. 

9. 

Through the chapel's windows 

The soften'd daylight steals; 
A fair and happy girl, 

Bapt in dcTOtion, kneels. 
She for one whom she lores 

To the Madonna pleads, 
And she repeats my first 

While telling o'er her beads. 



When nations to the fata 

Of cruel war appeal, 
And deadly foemen meet 

In battle's fierce ordeal; 
Though mercy aid and soothe. 

After the battle's won, 
Yet is my second there 

Until the fight is done. 
Mrwhole's a word oft used 

When speaking of those who fall 
Oompar'd with those who in war 

Escape the steel and halt 

10. 

Think not I am lightly found 
Brer lying on the ground, 

for my changes are so fret, 
am often by the sea: 
By the sea, and 'neath the « are ; 
Eren found beside the grare. 
Tet, upon the maiden's oreast, 
I. at tmies, am seen to rest. 
Dire into the earth, I'm'there: 
Pre descended through the .air. 
At yonr door ^m ofUn seen, 
Kent) kff labor, bright and clean. 
And, though easy to untold. 
Often hare been chang'd for gold! 

11. 

My fivst's a pleasant a^jectire, at times a pleasant 

noun; 

My second sometimes makes you smiley and some- 
times makes you frown ; 

My third's a dainty thing to put upon a slice af 
bread; 

Sometimes when ladies say my fourth, they're 

meaning Yes instead ; 
My fifth's a regetable that oft appears upon the 

dinner-taole ; 
My whole's a onaint old prorerb; now guess tt» if 

you're able. 

13.— DouBu AoBOsno. 
A freeman's right my initials show, 
For what men to be used by finals know. 

1. At many a circus this is done. 

2. Handel prepared ttiis to be sung. 
8. 'Twill blow a frigate high in ai^ 
4. Pre come to this, I do declsre. 

18. 

Squau Woros. 
An Asiatic country ; to hang orer ; a fine wfaita 
substance ; a Roman emperor ; a term applied ta 
Indo-Germanic nations. 

14. 

A kind of fortification ; to elude : rales ; ona 
skilled in any trade ; ingenions dwellings. 

15. 

A city ; apart; ndsed up ; thoughts ; an arenu* 
of perception. 

16.— HxDDiH FhAxn ahd Tnn. 

Are there not some cannibals amongst themf 
The heat has been rery great I rise erery morn- 
ing at six. The blind endearor to be usefoL 
The map leans against the waU. The boy's sap 
almost f^U off. ^ ^ 

17. 

Mr first by almost erery one 

IS used from youth to ag&: 
With either good or ill efleels. 

By poet lawyer, sage. 
Mr second so demands my flrst^ 

It finds a ready sale; 
And both combined are oft sngagad 

Adorning many a tale. 
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Across the ocean safls mj third— 

Mj second is its snide— 
Vrom distant islands brinffing goods. 

Nor waits for wind or tKle. 
Take mj advice, and you'll do well. 
Who in mj whole try to excel. 

18. 

Hy first as my hsi 
Mar surely be reckoned. 
Tet I stand between, 
As it elear to be seen. 
That a bleesing, my whole. 
May deseend on the sooL 

Steading belireiD a Western State 
And another's ponderovs freight, 
1 fonn what is sarcastic said, 
TeU it» for it needa no head. 

80. 

■ A color it my first) 
An animal, my second ; 
I fasten tight my third and fourth. 
Ify whole Is kindness reckoned. 

21. 

A certain word fiye syllables contains, 
Take one away, no syllable remaiDS. 

fiS. 

Squabs Wobos. 

Shore: eider: a girl's name; a Tn^s name: 
towalk. 

S8. 

Plants ; a girl's name ; grass transposed ; dark ; 
benches. 

M. 

Painful; Tory mature; a fruit; dissolTCs; to 
iqiieexe. 

iS. 

I nerer was since time began, 

But always am to be; 
I ne'er was seen hj any man, 

And never may by ye 

The confidence and ground of trust 

I am of erery man 
Who liTes and breathes upon the earth, 

Whate'er hit caste or clan. 

The statesman's heir still looks to me 

For honor and renown ; 
And Pm the hope of princes, too, 

Who wish to wear the crown. 
The miser hopes I shall increase 

His copious store of wealth ; 
The inralid stiU prays that I 

May give to hi£a ms health. 
The suitor, too, stUl trusts that I 

WiU give to him hit bride; 
The mother sad prays me to bring 

Her rorer to her side. 

Plray name me now, ye riddling hardly 

And then tou will beliere 
That old and young, and rich and poor, 

1 surely shall deceire. 

86. 

Through the dark and lonesome night, 
When the clouds obstruct the light 
Of the pale moon shining bright^ 

The soldier keeps me. 
When again at break 6i day, 

I , Aiiother treads ttie dreary way. 
One doth fdwars by me stay— 

t 'Tit death to leaTu me. 



Lo ! I trarel far and wide, 
From inland town to river-side; 
To you a secret I'll confide: 

News fast I carry. 
Heeding not the ftost or snow, 
To other lands I daily go, 
Ever hurrying to and iro— 

I never tarry. 

Frequently my form you'll meet 
When walking in the crowded street, 
Or, whilst strolling firom the heat. 

In lanes so shady. 
T am either short or tall, 
In houses dwell, however small, 
In mansions large, or spacious hall 

Of lord and lady. 

27. 

I stood on the shore of the boundless H^- 

Wfaire the breakers loudly rolled, i 
And the gleaminE^ sun looked bravely doVA t I 
It gave old Ocean a glorious crown — ^• 

A crown of burnished gold. 
It tipped each wavelet that dashed on the beach, 

Tuiit sparkled like diamoods rare, 
Aa it swept o'er the face of the pure white sand, 
Where^ scattered aboat on every hand, 

My form lay shinioff fair ; • 
And away in the fields that inland stretehed. 

Where the tiny farmhouse stood, 
Half-hid by the trees that clustered ronl^ . 
There, stored in piiiulis^ I iif fytm^^"^- 

And Fm seen m the Terdaot Wmi. 
The bullet that speeds from the sportsman's gun 

I urge on it's terrible flight; 
I hide the deeds of roguish lore. 
As ancient proverbs tnr to prore. 

And Fm known aa old women's delight. 

28. 

Poltroon and coward, all of me have heard ; 
Out off my head, lo ! an ill-omened bird : 
But of my tail bereft, I humbly beg ana ask ; 
Headiest and tailless, I'm the maniac's task. 
29. 

Squabb Wobm. 
A Shakespearean character ; a southern fruit ; 
mingles; a circamstance ; stone, transposed. 

80. 

Stupid ; combination ; dark ; almost cohere ; a 
passage. _ 



AvtWBBS TO Cbabaobs, Ehigvas, Etc., nr 
Afbil Nvmbbb. 

1. A picture. 2. Pearl Diver— PounD, Ell, 
AxoY, BbsB, LetteR. 8. Bushlight 4. Hair, 
air. 5. Tenid,eraae,Paoli. isles. Deist 6. Allah, 
Leila, limit, alive, hated. 7. Scales, cement, 
Amanda, lentiL endive, staler. 8. Wave. 9. 
Kindred. 10. Foot BaU Game— FibBinG, Oce- 
AniA, OdoLUH, TiLlagE. 11. Ancle, lance, 
Caen, cane, can, an, n. 18. Cruse, ruse, use, sue, 
us. 18. B, tEn, auEnt, claTter, BEETHOVEN, 
pioOtee, an Vil, uEt, N. 14. Nosegay. 15. Harold, 
!yfred— HelenA, AssaiL. BmfFV OrdeR, LovE) 
DisoorD. 16. Papal, abate, paste, attar leers. 
17. Coast, older, Adeia, Selim« tramp. ICL East 
ague, aure, teem. 19. Jiate, sate, date, hate, pate, 
fate, late, bate, sate, rate— Team, mealtea. 
Sand-ring-ham (Sandringham). SI. Handsaw. 
29. Co-miss-irate (commiserate). 28. Cupboard. 
24. Whale, hale, ale. 25. Yirgil, Horace— voucH, 
lagO, RoveR, GaetA, loniC, LislE. 26. Rail 
Road— RiveR, AmO, ItattA, LanD. 27. Women, 
opine, milea, anent, nestt. 28. Tales, abate, hrtheu 
ether, seers. 29. Indecency in man (In D cent 
in man) it Ineaccuaabie (is in X Q sable). 
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ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS FOR HUSBANDS AND WI7BS. 




A Sjrriam Concert to ChrbtianHj, 
as the itory goea, was urged bj his em- 
ployer to work on Sondaj, bat he de- 
clined. 

'<BaV' said the master, ''does not 
your Bible say that if a man has an ox 
or an ass that falls into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, he may pull him outP" 

** Tes," answered Hayoh ; ** but if the 
ass has a habit of falling into the same 
pit every Sabbath day, then the man 
should mi up the pit or seU that ass." 

The story has a sort of a swivel 
''moral," which will fit a great many 
disputed points in these days. 



flkilleitor, ealBug one 
day, found his wife alone, and walking 
about in a state of violent excitement 
He asked what was the matter. Her 
only replv was that "her husband was 
a villain.'^ After a time she added, with 
some hesitation : 

Whv, I have discovered that all the 
love-letters he sent me were the veiy 
same he sent to his first wife." 

Said Mr. Cantwell to his cler'Tman, 
who had a great disrelish i^r hy- 
pocrisy : 

** How can I best help to reform the 
world?" 

"By beginning with yourself I" was 
the conclusive reply. 



A TBUK WOMAN IS ATTACHED TO HSB HOMX. 



An Old Litdy as far down the decline of life as 
seventy-nine, like people generally about her age, 
was constantly worrying about something or 
other. She lost her spectacles on one occasion. 
These were replaced by a new pair, out 
of which one or the glasses soon followed 
the former missing pair. While the lat- 
ter were being repaired, the other pair 
were found. Finally both pair came 
home, and her indulgent son on the same 
day presented her with a pair of gold 
bows. On receiving the whole three 
pairs of specs in gooo-looking order, the 
old lady in a subdued voice exclaimed, 
with a long-drawn sigh : 

** Oh, ddar. what M9€ I got to worry 
about now !" 

A LlUle Boy, after watching the 
buminzof a school-house until the nov- 
elty or tiie thing had ceased, started 
down the street^ saying : 

" Vm glad toe olcT thing's burned 
down ; I didn't have my jogfVy lesson 
nohow !" 

M My Boy, what does your mother do 
for o living t" asked a tender-hearted 
gentleman of a barefooted little urchin. 

'* She eate cold vittles, sir," was the 
spontaneous reply. 

MBeir,'' said a father the other day, 
** I am busy now ; but as soon as I can 
get time. I mean to give you a flogcing." 

"Don*t hurry yourself, pspv* 
he; "I can wait." 

•* Anntf e,'* said a little three>year old, 
one day, "I don't like mine aprons 
tarched so dreffnl. So mnch tarcnneM 
makes the tittness twsch my bareness." 



M Xadame, I am glad to see yon." 
'* Sir, I cannot say as much to yon.' 
"Ah, madame, you mighty did you but 
politeness to overcome veracity." 

HappiBesa is internal, not external. 




A GOOD Win airiwAMBS a obows 
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ILLUSTRATED PROVERBS FOR HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 



It Is related bj a diBtinguished at- 
tonioj that a lew days since his 
gloomy ofllce was entered bj a reiy 
cbanniiiff presence, which, on look- 
ing ap, he discovered to be a lady. 
She was rery yoang. rery pretty, 
and, of oonrse, bewitcning. 

"Are you Mr. , the lawyer?" 

she asked. 

"Tes, madam e; pray be seated. 
In what way can I serreyoa?" asked 
the lawyer, blandly. 

" I want a dirorce, sir." 

" Yon want a divorce ?" cried the 
astonished counsel; "why, who in 
the world could have the' heart to 
separate from so beautiful a lady ?" 

^'No one that I know of. It is 
not the man tiiut wishes to leave me ; 
1 wFit to leave the man." 

** Oh, I perceive j but why ?" 

** Well, nothine m particular; but, 
to tell the truth, I can do better." 

Ifittle Johnny's mother reached 
for him with her slipper, the other 
evening, to/ stealing the jelly, and 
after dusting the portion of his panta- 
loons that he sits on, she was sor- 

Srised to hear him laugh over it, and 
emanded the cause ofit. 
" I was thinking how I had fooled 
you. It was Carrie who stole the 
Jelly." 



»1 nope this hand is not coun- 
terfeit," said a lover as he was toying 
with his sweetheart's hand. 

** The best way to find it out is to ring it," was 
the reply. 

A RAtlon for the Siamese twins — Separation. 





WITK A UTXXiE fULTTXBT 1 BZBD WILL LOT£ ITS OAOX. 



A WOaCA17*S WATCn NSYfiB KEEPS TIMS. 

Peter of Iieghorn, a learned man of the six 
teenth century, had wit in common with learned 
men, before and since his time, yet he was very 
poor. He was, nevertheless, always in good 
humor and merry, ^ice, in Tuscany, 
he wished to be fenRd over a river. 
Unfortunately, he had no money, and 
he said to the ferryman r 

** My good friend, I have no money 
to give you for your trouble, but you 
shall have instead a wholesome 
counsel." 

After some grumbling, the ferryman 
consented to take him over, and when 
they were on the other bank, demanded 
his promised payment. 

"Friend," said Peter, laying his hand 
gently on the man's shoulder, "if you 
do with others as you hare done with 
me, you will eain but little by your 
ferry-boat ; so be prudent. ' ' 
And he went calmly on his way. 



One Day » little girl, about five years 
old, heard a preacher praying most 
lustily, till the roof rang with the 
strength of his supplications. 

Turning to her mother, and beckoning 
the maternal ear to a speaking distance, 
she whispered : 

" Mother, don't you think that If he 
was nearer to God, he wouldn't have to 
talk so loud?" 

Some BlaUeioias Person has said 
that the letters M. D., attached to a 
physician's name, mean "money 

Tbe Dilll»renee between a sick girl 
and a brickbat is the difference between 
missile and a mi^s iU. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
A SooTOH nobleman one day ylsited a lawyer at 
bifl offioe, in which, at tae same time, there was 
a blazing fire, whiob led him to exclaim : " Mr. 

,Tonr oflSce is as hot as an oven I" "So it 

should be, my lord,** replied the lawyer, " as it is 
here that I make my bread.** 

A OLEBGTMAH wss lately depicting before a 
deeply interesting audience tbe alarming increase 
of intemperance, when he astonished his hearers 
, by exdamiin:; : A young man in my neighbor- 
hood died very suddezuy last Sunday while I 
was preaching the gospel in a beastly state of 
intoxication." 

•*How many^egubr boarders have you-ma- 
dam r* aaked a census tak^r of a UAj, ** Well, 
really I cant say as any of 'em is yery regular. 
They stay out.*^ " I meazL madam, bow man^ 
steady boarders have yoa ?** *< Well, really, out 
of nineteen, there's not more'n two that I'd call 
steady." 

A TouNO lady in loWa lately tried to poison 
herself because her ''lower** was beginning to 
show attentions to another damsel. She was 
giren salts instead of arsenic by her negro at- 
tendant, who told the doctor : " Bless yoor life, 
I know'd how lo pizen tbe foolish gal." The 

foolish gal" recovered. 

TsB beet tobacco stamp— Stamp it under foot 

Whils passing a bouse in Virginia, two drum- 
mers observed a very peculiar chimney, unftn- 
ished ; and, it attraeting their attention, they 
asked a flaxen-haired urchin standing near the 
house if it **drawed well.** Whereupon the 
aforesaid urchin replied : *' Yes, It draws the 
attention of all tbe fools that pass this road." 

Av absent-mfaided professor. In going out the 
gateway of his ooHege, ran against a cow. In 
the oon^nsion of the moment he raised his bat 
and exclaimed beg your pardon, madam." 
Soon after, he 9nmbled aeainst a lady in the 
street; in sudden reoollection cf the former 
mishap, he called out with a look of rage in his 
oountenance : "Is that you again, you biute?" 

A Pabtb papet gives a conversation betwen a 
father audhis little daughter. What have you 
done with ^onr doll? '^I have pat it away to 
keep for my cblldren, when I jsrow up." <'3ut 
if you shouldn't have any 7* *^Ah 1 well, then it 
inu do for my grand-childreD." 

Ax American backwoods clergyman having 
alhided to an anchor in his discourse, described 
fts -use in the following lucid manner : An 
ano^oir l8 * 1*^® instrumeut that sailors 
• carry to sea with them, and when a storm arises, 
they .take it on shore and faoten it to a tree, ana 
that holda the ship till the storm blows over." 

Air Irishman noticing a lady passing down the 
«treet, espied two strips depending from under 
her mantle. Not knofdng that these were styled 
sashes and were hanging in their right places, he 
exclaimed, ^ An' faith, ma'am, yer galluses are 
loose!" 

Whzh the Hon. Wrs. Norton was applied to, on 
Hood*a death, for a oontribation to tbe fund then 
raised for his destitute widow, and headed by Sir 
Bobert Peel with the munificent donation of fifty 
pounds, she promptty se&t a liberal subscription 
with the fdlowhig ibes : 
**T9 eheer the widow's heart in her distres", 
To make provision for the fatherless. 
Is but a Otiristian*s duty, and none should 
Besist the heart-appeal of Widow Hood." 



Attbb all, what is more harrowing to the sols 
than a peg in one's booti 

A MxjBiGAZ. PomT.— Mr. BiUfngs, the celebrated 
musical composer, boasted that there wtm bo 
point connected with the scienoe of nrasio that bo 
did not understand. A wag sent him a note, 
re<iuesting an interview with him, on m partiealar 
day, to oonsult on a difficult queetkm of music, 
which he aaid no other man sould answer. Ife. 
Billings promptly met him, and said to him, 
"Whatever your question may be, I pledge 

Xlf to answer it, as there is notbhig connected 
the science that I have not mastered." 
"1^ question is «n important one," replied tbe 
vvag, with tbe most serious face imaginable; 
''indeed, it affects the whole world, and has 
never yet been answered." "Let me hear it, 
said Mr. Billings, growing excited. " It is this,* ' 
Slid the other ; when a man snores in his slec^ 
through two octaves, so that the whole house 
can hear it, do you eonsider the sounds produced 
to be vocal or mstrumental mueic?" 

Ix reply to a young friend leaving a town 
becauee some things in it wf ro Qot exactly to her 
taste or content, an old lady of experienoe said : 
"My dear, when you have found a place where 
everybody and everything are always pleasant^ 
and notbixig whatever is disagreabto, let me 
know, and rU move there, too." 

A WzLSH Pbovxbs.— If a woman were as qjikik 
with her feet as with her tongue, she'd eatcb 
ligbtoing enough to kudle the fire in the mocn- 
iug. 

"*Ti8 plain, 'tis plain,? Pick, musing, cried. 
"What's plain, my dearf asked Dick*B youag 
bride. "Xour ftuje, my dear," he sighed. 

A FBBSOK who advertises fu a morning paper 
for a clerk, holds out this inducement : '* A smafl 
salary will be riven, but he will have enough ot 
overwork to make up the deficiency." 

WHxisayoung hbdyli bustle like a histotloal 
tale ? Because ITS a Action fSmmded on faet. 

A FEW weeks ago a baby was taken into a 
church to be baptused, and his little brother was 
present during that rite. On the f ^^nowing 
bunday, whan baby was undergoing bisablntioS 
and dressings, the little brother asked manona 
if she intended to carry Willie to be ehristensd f 
**Why, no," replied his mother; "don^ you 
know, my wn, Peorfe are not bapt&ed 
twice?" " What," returned the young reasoner. 
with the utmost astonishment; ^*ttot if it dotn 
take the first time?" 

Thi late Arlemus Ward used to ten the foDow^ 
iug story : Wbile in Boston I returned in ths 
boroe car to my lodgings. A pooty gal in sp«9- 
tacles sot near me, and was telUnglier yoSmir 
man how he reminded her of a youS ^ 
man she used to know in Waltham. PooS 
soon the .young man got out, and smOiw 
in a sedajttve manner, I said to the giri in speS 
1???^ ^ remmd you of some one you uMd 
to know?" "Yes," she said, "you do remindiS 
of one man, but he was sent to the penitentiary 
tor stealing a barrel of mackerel ; he died theri 
so I coneloode you ain't him." ^ 

A Niw YoM belle, who was purohaehig some 
ffloves, told the clerk she wanterf them 6fa «^b- 
dued mouse^lor." The clerk said they were sll 

raiSk\iWj*jrStt;^^ 

Why is a fast young Udy like a steamboat? 
Became she never goes ahead without a sw^ 
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Xbbf Toub Top Oool.— Artemiui Ward once, 
dazing a Journey aorom the pUios, ofiered a 
■Uffe-<UiT6r a drink of whisky from his flask, 
whioh waa refaeed in most deoided terms. Said 
the driyer: 

<«I don't drink. I won*i drink. And I don't 
like to itoe anybody else drink. I am of the 
opinion of those moonttins— Jbe^ your top oo:l 
lii^y^ got snow, and Pre got brams ; that's all 
the aifforence.** 

There is a wealth of wisdom in the lententions 
ffemari^ " Keep yonr top cooU" The fountain of 
man's power and happiness is in bis brain. Alco- 
liol is a foe of the brain, and, when it gets there, 
either beouoDbs it or perrerts its action. Be- 
member [he stage-dziter's cmrt philosophy. 

Epitiphb.— From the chnrohyard in DeTon : 

<* Ohaiity, wife of Gideon Bligh, 
Underneath this stone doth He, 
Manght was she e*er known to do 
That her husband told her to.** 

In a Torkshhre ohnrchyard are theee lines : 
^ Here lies my poor wife without bed or blanket, 
Bat dead as a door nail—Ood be thanked.** * 

These oatbnrsts of righteous indignation 
jgUnst scoldingwiyes are not oonflned ta the 
English shore. We And them on this side of the 
AUantio. Here is one from Texas : 

**Here lies my poor wife, 
A sad slattern and sbrew« 
If I f aid I regretted her 
I should lie too." 

Another, at Burlington, Kassaehusetts, rung 
thus : 

Saored to the memory of Anthony Drake, 
Who died for peace and quietness sake. 
His wife was constantly scolding and scofllng. 
80 he soQght repose in a twelre-doUar ooflin.'^ 

In EOon churchyard t 

** Here lies my wife in (^arthly mold. 

Who when she lived did naught but scold. 

Peare ! wake her, for now she's still ; 

She bad, but now I have my will.* 

The fdlowing, by Ben Johnson, on the Countess 
^ Pembroke, breathes a fine thought : 
•< Underneath tiiis marble hearse 
Lies the subject of all ver^e, 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mothflft 
Earth ere thou hast slain another 
Wise and fair and good as she, 
Time shall throw a dart at thee." 

A MAX who has been arrested as a vagrant baa 
protested that he bad a regular trade or calling 
—tig. : smoking glass for total eclipeee of the 
son ; and, as these occur onlv a few times in a 
century, he was not to blame for being out of sm* 
pioiyment a good deal. 

Tbb poet Bogers tells this story : 

•< An fiofflishman and a Frenchman had to flghi 
a duel Toat they might have the better chance 
fsr missini^ one another, they were to fight in a 
dark room. The Englishman fired up (he chim- 
ney, and, by Jore I he brought down the French- 
man 1 When 1 tell this story in Paris, I put the 
Englishman up the chimney." 

A PXASAjiT went into a large ci^, and, among 
Otner objects that .struck his fancy, was arrested 
by a banidDg of&oe, where he saw people go out 
and in wiiiioat getting any goods, apparently, as 
In other shofis. He ventured to enter and ask 
ttie teller mtt was sold there. 

Asses' Mds," was the sneering answer. 
What a WBiness you have 1" said the rastio ; 
I see yonlukve but one left." 



A BOKAnno pair were blessed with a number of 
daughters, the oldest of whom was named Caro- 
line, the second Madeline, the third Eveline, the 
fourth Angeline, and the fifth Evangeline. 
Finally, a aizth daughter was born to them, and 
for a Qxne they could find no name for it with the 
desired termination, when suddenly the mother 
exclaimed : 

*<I have it; well name her Crinoline P and it 
was done. 

TAKINGfl. 

Hx took her fancy when he came. 
He took her hand, he took a kiss. 

He took no no' ice of the shame. 
That glowed her happy cheek at this. 

He took to coming afternoons. 
He took an oath he'd ne'er deoeiveb 

He took her master's silver spoons, 
And after that he took his leave. 

SoxEBODT says *' devB" is a mean word any way 
it may be written. Bemove the d audit is *' eviv* 
transpose the e and it is '* vile," remove the and 
it is *^ill," remove the i and I remains, which has 
the aspirate sound of ** heU." 

**PooB thing 1" observed a tender-hearted 
Bridgeport lady, in speaking of the death of a 
young friend, *^ she had Jast got a finrty dollar set 
of furs, and beauties they were : but she dont 
need such things now." What do you suppose 
she meant by that? 

How TO consume time— eat dates. 

A Wbbtebv editor speaks of his rival as '* mean 
enouf^h u> steal the swill from a blind hog I" 
The nval retorts by saying, fie knows he n^n ; 
I never stole his swill 1^ 

How TO BULB A HusBAHD.— Above an things, if 
a wife wishes to make home attractive to her 
mate, let her keep a sharp eye on the cook. 
Nothmg makes a male creature more discontented 
with his house than bad dinners, ill served. 

**Mb. Po0T-oiTKai Mam, I want to pay the 
postage on this letter." 

<' Single or double, miss?" 

"Double, sir," with a courtesy, ** I was manied 
last week." 

What is the reason— can vou guess— 
Why men are poor, and women thinner? 

So much do the&lor dinner dress, 
That nothin^left to dress for dinner. 

A OLBBOTXAir pasiing a boy weeping bitterly, 
halted and asked, ** What is the matter, my dear 
UtflefeUow?" 

The boy replied, Because we could hardly get 
enough to eat of anything, and now what shall 
we d3 for there's another one come ?" 

**Hnsh thy mourning and wipe off those 
tears," said the clergyman, " and remember that 
He never sends moiiths without He sends victuals 
to put into them." 

<^Iknow that, ".said the boy, "but then He 
sends aU the mouths to our house and the vic- 
tuals to yours." 

Am Irishman, being annmd by a howUog dog in 
the night, lumped out of bed to dislodge the 
oflender. It was in the month of January, when 
the snow was three feet deep. He not returning, 
his wite ran out to see woat was the matter. 
There she found her husband in his night suit, 
bis teeth chattering and his whole body almost 
paralyzed with cold, holding the'struggUng dog 
by the taiL **U6tj mother 1 Pat," says she. 
'»what wud ye be aftber doin'? ' "floshl* 
said he. **Doa't yo see ? I'm tryin' to fraie the 
baste 1" 
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SooLOiNo WiTE.— seema they fiave all qf t/ie plaguet in Aftioc^don't ikeyf* 
HuBBAiTD (vbTj dccidedlj)— ^' / wi^ to gracious ihey iiad.** (Soene cloeei npidlj). 



AinrA(o) Domini is getting aged. 

A BAH the U. 8. wili not submit to— Oaban. 

An off-haod fellow— One who has lost both his 
arme. 

It is low enough to live in an aUSo, bnt a ground 
floor is a basement. 

A DiTBoiT piotore-dealer says the hardest work 
he has to do is to Irame ezca«ee. 

A ooQTTiTTB is satd to be a perfsot incarnation 
of Oapid, as she keeps her beau in a qnlTer. 

Thx minister who boasted that he coold preach 
iwitlioat notes, didn't mean bank notes. Of course 
not 

Av experienced boy sa/s he regards hunger and 
the chastening rod as afalbut the same toing. They 
both make him hoUer. 

Some one says that the lion and the Iamb may 
lie cowo together in thif world, but when the lion 
^is up it will be hard worii to find the lamb. 

Ik most o. the libraries of Massachusetts women 
are librarians. That is one reason why the libra- 
ries are so popular and so well patronized by the 
young men. V 

What is the dfifereuce between a watch-oese 
an^ e deteotire on the tradE of a counterfeiterf 
One keeps l^e liioyements in a watch, and the 
other keeps a watching the morements. 



SoKO of the fawn— Gall me early, mother deer. 

A DAHPT on the shore is disgustiug, but a swell 
on the sea is sickening. 

No rroxTLOEKCE of passioD destroys the spiritual 
nature so much as respectable selfishness. 

Thk Boston Pott abbreviates the name of one 
of its exchanges into ** Low Oour.," and another 
into "Wash. Paf 

A OOBBS8POVDUMT wsuts tu kuow Whether, con- 
sidering the great utility of toe ocean, poeto are 
not wrong in calling it a " waste of water." 

ExFEBiBMGED night uuTse (sternly).— '*Gome^ 
come, sir I You must stop that noise. If you 
keep wheezing and snoring like that all night, 
how am I to get to sleep ?" 

When were banking transtetions fi?Bt known? 
In the time of King Pharaoh, when the Eiryp^ 
tians receired a cheque (check) at the bank of the 
Bed Sea, and Moses crossed it. 

A OnrcnncATi wife left her husband and joined 
a trayehn? show. The Utter borsted and left 
her two hundred miles from home with ao money. 
She had to walk back, and now can't find her 
husband. 

A oou>BiD preacher, in discoursing to his peo- 
ple on vhe efficacy of earnest prayer, deHTered 
hhnaeir in this manner : 

"I teD you, bredren, 'tis prayer is what gibe de 
debil de lookjaw." 
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QIUITBUDB'8 JOUKNAI.. — I ^TOBOOT VVIEBTTHINO IN HSAFIK AMD KAfTB, »XYM THAT LTLS WA3 
JiOOKXKti KT fACK— LTLI LOYKD MB." 



Inglbwood, June 1, 18 — . 
This is a dreodfoUj tiresomo world ; yes, stu- 
pidl J tiresome ; and not odIj tiresome — one might 
l^t used to thai — but cruelly selfish and wickedlj 
cruel. I lau^^hed at Mr. "Wallace last ereninz 
because he said he sometimes wondered what this 
Ufe bU amounted to when summed up. I was so 
happjr ; and his words sounded rery much like 
crodcing. 

I told him the world was full of sunshine and 
joy, and I would not hear it abused ; if he could 
not see that the world was full of beautj, it was 



because he kept his eyes shut. Then I talked a 
great deal about clouds make sunshine brighter, 
and sorrows making joys dearer. 

Oh ! how easy it is for .us to talk suca nonsense 
when we haye had no experimental knowledge of 
the aforesaid clouds and sorrows. 

When I made that beautiful and touching 
speech, I confidently beliered that papa was going 
to receiye that consulship^ which was to lift us 
out of this Tidley of skimping, saving and scrap- 
ing, and set i^ on the mountain-top of peace and 
plenty, with songs of rejoicing and victory in our 
mouths. 

But woe be to all such as aepend upon puhUr 
farors. The public wiU walk right over one ati 
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easllj, and with as Uttle pity, as I would crush a 
goat between mj thumb ana finger. 

We had just seated ourseWes at the table this 
morning, when I saw the boy toss our paper orer 
< the fence. I sprang up, exclaiming : 

** I will get the Morning Nw>$; it will surely 
contain the nominations.^' 

Pu>a took it, and turned to the nominations with 
a bnght. expectant faco— we all felt so sure that 
he would get the appointment — ^read them aloud 
in a clear, distinct Toice, dropped the paper with 
a low mutter, seised his cup of cofifee, and swal- 
lowed the contents at one gulp. 

Deaf mamma turned pale and gare aheaTj sish. 
I knew she was thinking of our neay j debts. My 
own heart sank like leao. 

If a thunderbolt had fallen upon our table, our 
little familycould not have looked more panic- 
stricken. We had been depending upon it so 
long. It was a bitter, hitUr disappointment. After 
a wmle papa spoke, in a thick, heary roice, turn- 
ing to May and me : 

^' My daughters, I hope you will take warning 
from your present experience, and never marry 
poor men. Gertrude, you must use your pretty 
lace and attraotiye manners to the best adran- 
tage.'' 

I felt myself turning white and growing weak, 
and abruptly left the Uble. 

I knew what it me^iut — that I must close my 
heart for ever and erer against Lyle Derwent's 
beautiful eyes and winning yoice. and smile sweet 
encouragement in the face of Silas Hunter, the 
rich banker of thirty-fiye. 

And / just twenty 1 Oh 1 It seems to me a 
strange Proyidence that makes the world so cruel. 
I must choose between happiness for myself and 
happiness for my father and mother. 

Why covld we not haye been bom rich ? We are 
the only ones in the whole branch of the Linden 
family who haye not an abundance of this world's 
goods. 

All my long life I can remember nothing but say- 
ing and eking, turning and re-trimming old dresses 
to make them new, practicing all manner of de- 
yices, and running into debt after all, so that we 
my^ht not bring dbcredit upon our rich relations. 

Iwish I were one of the poor sewing-girb of 
New York, or some other rorlomity, so that I 
would not naye to try and be anybody. 

I could be happy with Lylt, though we w«re 
«o«r so poor ; but that wodMipt liu us out of 
debt, nor take^the load off a^|pia's heart that is 
wearing her life away. 

And there are so many of us— flya younger than 
I— three gtrb and two little boys--aU of whom 
will haye to get a start in the world. 

/ am only among the man^, I can suffer 
and die— and what matters, when all is oyer, 
whether my life was full or roses, or only the 
a^m of roses? 

Yes, I wiU, Qood-by, Lyle Derwentl 

Juni. 

1 BAyc had ample opportunity to prosecute my 
plans this week. Lyle — 1 mean Mr. Derwent— 
has been out of town, and Mr. Hunter has been a 
frequent guest at our house. He called the eyen- 
ing of the day on which I recorded my resolu- 
tions. I was dressed in my most becoming cos- 
tume, and ran half way down the steps to meet 
him. extending both hands, and smilinc a welcome 
in his face, while I explained that I had been wait- 
ing for him to sing my new duet with me. He 
has a sort of upstairs yoice that he calls tenor— 
nothing like Lyie's deep, tender bass. But I for- 
get — bis yoice is really yery fine. 
' He looked a little amased at first at tbt warmth 

J = 



of my greeting ; for, heretofore, I had been re- 
markably formal in my manners toward him. 

But he soon grew quite easy, blinking, I pre- 
sume, that I could no longer withstand the supe- 
rior fascination of his manner. 

Oh! why wiU I write such things? He it a 
good-looking gentleman, well educated, and an 
excellent business man. His morals are uniin* 
peachable ; perhaps his manners art a little stiff, 
out what does that amount to when weighed in 
the balance with a good heart? 
' Lyle. I am afhdd, is inclined to be a little wild, 
eyen tnoufdi he is possessed of graceful manners 
and beantSU conyersational powers ; but that is 
neither here nor there. 

Mr. Hunter brought me a beautiful bouquet last 
eyening, exquisitely arranged. I wonder if be 
arranged it I 

He owns a loyely place that he calls ** Myrtle 
Yak." How pleasant it would be to wander 
through the grounds of a summer eyening, dr ess ed 
in a sea-green silk, with white roses in the hair, 
waiting lor some one — one toyed — to come from 
his law-offlce— ^nifc, I mean. The charm flies — 
pale blue eyes, for magnificent brown ones. 

1 cannot— <afifio^ And yet— I muH. 

' Junli. 

What consummate boobies men are ! They may 
boast of their superior height and strength, busi- 
ness talents, exeoutiye and inyentiye abilities, 
an ounce or so more of brains, and all— what 
does it amount to when a little gin like me, by a 
few arch glances, a gratified flush at the approach^ 
and a tender, regretful smile at the departure, 
with a few little flattering remarks thrown in as 
an interiudsL can bring tnem— -height, strength, 
brains and all— to my yery feet, flguratiyely speisk- 
ioff? 

if Mr. Hunter knew how wildly my heart was 
rebelling agdnst him, and how oereely it was 
longing to be oyer in the bay-window, drinking 
in the words of that low, tender yoice to-nigh^ 
while he was gazing in my face with such an ex- 
pression of cfeyot&n, I wonder what he wonld 
think of me? 

But that is what he umm^ not know. Bnt to bagin 
at the beginning. 

Mr. Hunter and I were sitting on the sofa in the 
twiligiit. I was thinking I was getthig along fa- 
mously—there was almosTa tender feeluig for nim 
in my heart, and I would not suffer myself to 
think of that other one, whom I had not seen for 
such a long time— almost two weeks— when who 
should walk in with papa but Lyle i My heart gmye 
one joyous bound, as his footsteps and Tf^o% 
reached my ear, and I was thankful for the dnak 
of the room, which hid the flushing and paling of 
my face. The strong test had come, and I wauid 
be braye. I rose as he entered the room, gaye 
him my hand indifferenUy, wished him a <»tan, 
cool ** Good-eyening, Mr. Derwent,'' inquired after 
his journey and his health, and saack down in my 
shaaed cMtr, tremblingly. 

There was an eager light in his eyes when he 
eame toward me, which faded yery ouickly a« he 
caught the coldness in my tone, and ne answered 
in that cool^ haughty manne^ so peculiar and so 
natural to him. Papa offered him a seat near his 
own. and they began, talking their eyerlasting 
man^s politics as animatedly as tnough I and my 
breaking heart had been in tne Fejee Islands. 

I presume I must haye chattenid on, though I 
haye not the least idea toAat I said. It must haye •'^ 
been something yery amusing, for I remember Mr. 
Hunter laughea yery heartily, and I think I laughed 
too, long and merrily, for there soemed te be a 
wild ' demon in my heart, urging mt to ttattp iny 
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«t and scream, which I must let escape some 

ar, or it woold burst that heart to atoms. 

So I laoffhed and chatted. 

Bj-and-by the lamps were liehted, and Hay 

ime in, swinging her hat in her hand, her black 

lir floatinff m its natural wayes oyer her white 

ress, her blue eyes sparkling with the excitement 

* her walk. She really looked very pretty ; and, 

I her childish way, she sprang toward Lyle, gave 

m both hands, and laughin^y assured him she 

id been pinima for his retur^. 

I ooold hear his yoioe replying that it needed no 

ords to conyince him of that; her eyes and 

leeks were sufficient testimony. 

Then she pouted in her pretty fashion, and de- 

ared the heart could suffer and grow strong; 

lat it was only her extraordinary fortitude that 

ept the Ught *in her eyes and toe roses in her 

lecks. 

He commended her in some flattering words, 
id. as papa had disappeared from the room, they 
iQDtened toward the bay-window, front whence 1 
)uld catch only a low murmur of yoices, and, 
i^casionally. May's rippling laughter. 
All this time I neyer looked toward them, but 
liked on to Mr. Hunter with an appearance of 
eing intensely interested. 
Zaoguemada neyer inyented snob tortures as I 
tre this night endured. 

Well, I haye been prudent. And I KaU pru- 
ence. She is stem and cold ; she bars us out of 
verjpUasatU path, and bids as walk oyer thome 
Dd sharp stones ; and when our feet are sore and 
leeding, and we are fainting from pain and weari- 
ess, sne giyea us, as our promised reward — a 
eapof ashes — 

like Dlsn's Mss. unasked, nnsoucbt^ 
Love giyes Itselr, but is net bought. 

JuiT 1 

Tn weary days drag their slow length along. 
'0 the Fourth a party of us is going to the Falls. 
, of course, with Mr. Hunter. May is going witl 
ivle. He has not been here since that night until 
>-day. I haye a presentiment that I shdl retnru 
"om thoqe Falls bound— irrdriwablf bound — 
itb chains of my own forging. And then—fnre- 
ell to aU this nonsense. 

Jult4.— Midniffht 

I AM a fooL dear Journal. But, ob^ such a nappy 
>ol 1 I would not exchange my foolishness for 

II the wisdom reputed to belong to old Solomon. 
Lyle. my own, otpn Lyle, has just left me. 1 
m so nappy, I cannot sleep. It seems to me thai 
never wtH sleep again. My heart is bubbling 
ter with joy. Yes I I am bound with chains— 
uch strong, beautiful chains of loye. 1 would 
ot break them for all the golden chains in the 
Diverse. 

I must tell yon all abou^ this happy, horrible, 
lessed day. 

\ did fto to the Falls with Mr. Hunter— went 
itb tbatweary, hopeless feeling in my heart, and 
iist hollow mirth on my lips, which has been my 
nhr life for a long, lonff, wem month. 

How May annoyed me with ner merry jests and 

T'ng laughter f 
vas nearly noon when we reached our desti- 
ation. And, after admiring the Falls, and going 
Bto ecstaoies over all the b^uties of naturelhere 
ollected, as good, respectable Christians are ej- 
ected to do, we aragged our ecstatic souls dowr. 
rom their lofty state of feeling, and compelled 
liem to restrain their profound emotions until our 
rosB iMiman nature was refreshed. In plain 
mguage, we ate lunch. 

Mr. fiunter then proposed tliat I should walk 
rith him oyer to some neathenisb spot, where he 



declared we would find some beautiful stones and 
great curiosities. 

Now, my bump of yeneration for stones and en- 
riositifls seems to have been entirely omitted. 
What other people will throw up their nands and 
eyes oyer, and utter ejaculations of admiration 
an#wonder, X gaze upon with stolid indifference ; 
whereupon they gaze at roe as though I were a 
species of ouraag-outan|^ not cultivated up to the 
proper pitch. I^w, all This is not nleasani. But 
as 1 hM made up my mind that i was never to 
find anyth^M pleasant in this worid any more, 1 
sauntered off with him, feeliBg much like a martyr 
going to the stake. 

Alter I bad tried to admire his wond«t, and 
failed most signally, we sat down on a rock to have 
a little chat. Trying to throw some life in my 
e}res, I turned them upon my companion, and^aw, 
with horror, a strangely tender expression on bis 
face. It was coming; 1 felt it. I say "yesl" 
when it came — but just then I could not, T sprang 
to my feet hastily, declared ImuH have that little 
ffower that grew several rods Airther away, and 
that I was goins to get it myself. I ran away, 
laughing, he following more leisurely. On ana 
on I went, gathering fiowers, leaves and ferns, 
and defying him to catch me, until, to my sreat 
relief, we once more reached our party. I left him 
there, and slipped off' by myself to a secluded re- 
treat, where Lyle and I had once spent a happy 
snmmer afternoon. It was very foolish of me, no 
doubt, but I could not help it. I was vei^ 
wretcned, and, throwing myself upon the g^und, 
and burying my face in toe cool moss that grew 
upon the side of a rock, I wept in a perfect aoan- 
donment of misery. After a while, nearing foot- 
steps approaching, I wiped my eyes, and turned 
with a defiant air to face the intruder. It was 
none other than Lyle. He bowed coldly, and 
begged pardon for the intrusion. He turned to 
g^TDut, catching sight of my tear-stained face, 
came back impuhrfvely, an'd, taking my hand in 
his, b€^;ged me to tell him my trmble— for the 
sake ofold times and the old mendship. It was 
more than I could bear— the low, tender yoice, and 
the kind words — and I bowed my head upon my 
hands and shook with a tempest of sobs. He took 
my face between his hands, and whispered : 

'** Gertrude, I love you I and by all the lawi of 
Heaven you are mine V* 

I forgot papa's debtajJbrgot mamma's trouble 
—forgot every tbinj^ iiM|^en and earA, save that 
Lyle was looiing m oAyTace — Lyle was speaking 
le me — Lyle loved me. The world seemed to be 
clipping away, and Lyle and I to be floating off to 
Heaven. I stretchea out my hands towani him, 
and cried, "Oh, Lyle 1" 

He gathered me in his strong arms, and those 
long, weary weeks were forgotten, and I was at 
resC I don't think we talked very much ; we 
were too dizzy with joy for that. But by-and-by 
we heard them caUing us to go home, and it was 
almost sunset. Mr. Hunter must have seen from my 
face what had occurred. He looked and acted very 
lignified, and perhaps a little reproachful, as we 
*ode home. I tried to be friendly and penitential, 
md to pour some of the happiness, that filled my 
ioul to overflowing^ into his ; but it was like trying 
to soften rock. I fear he is mortally offendecL I 
am sorry ; for he is a good man. 

I confessed all my Tolly to Lyle to-nightr— my 
wretched heart-aches and false notions of right 

** Ton made me very miserable, little Gertie." 
be said, "but it may have been that we would 
never nave discoverod how exceedingly dear we 
were to one another, had it not been for this hard 
test, so we will let bygones be bygones, for they 
only serve to sweeten our present cup of joy. 1 
on* not rich, my darNng,'' he said, ^ but I am 
young, and in time— ^" 
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But I placed mj hand upon bis lips, and would 
not let mm say another word ; ana, as I hid mr 
blushing face upon his shoulder, I wondered that 
I could ever hare been so mad. 

To-morrow we will hare to tell them aU. Papa 
will^ ft>own, and say I must abide bj mr own 
choice. Mamma will sigh and smile, and lass 
for she would haye liked to be out of debt, but 
she would rather see me happy. And May will 
laugh and clap her hands, ana row she knew how 
it would be all the time. But you and I, dear 
Journal, know more than any of them. 



The MoBk and the 

A LEGEND OP PEBU. 

Aftbb supper— and grandfather's chair was 
wheeled up to the glowing Christmas-fire, grand- 
father's feet were slippered and comfortable, 
grandfather's spectacles glimmered with unusual 
benignity, jgrandfather's temper waa agreeably 
serene, ana grandfather, altogether, was a yery 
pleasant old gentleman on this December eyening. 

Grandfather, you must know, had been yery 
wild in his youth, a great trayeller, and between 
the ages of twenty and thirty had wandered oyer 
half &e earth. 

Then his hair and beard were black, his yoioe 
was strong and full, his eyes bright and fierce, his 
frame broad and strong, and his temper fearful. 
These characteristics had all been yery much enfee- 
bled and changed by years, with the exception of 
his temper, which remained unimpaired and in 
All! yigour to this present day — being quito as hot, 
though not quito so frequency boiling oyer, as in 
his youth. 

For three days preyious to this particular eyen- 
ing there had been no outpouring of the yials of 
grandfather's wrath, and we youngstors were 
playing around the old lion, pulling his grey 
mane, and laughing in his yery jaws, forgetful of 
their deyouring dangers, and re^^dless of the 
terrors of Uiat rugged shock of hair which seemed 
at times to bristle with rage when grandfather was 
in what he called a "pet," though ''tornado" 
would haye bettor described his condition. 

1, the oldest and the boldest of the boys— there 
were three of us, and I was fourteen years of age 
-plucked up courage unde||hefayourable circum* 
stances, and reminded g^Hbther of a promise 
he had made, months &a&^b toll us all about a 
curious old picture he kept in his room, repre- 
senting a monk, holding two young deer in a 
leash, tolking to a gay cayalier— a picture the wild 
old gentleman had acquired possession of in Peru: 

Grandfather finally allowed himself to be per- 
suaded, and be told us, in substouce, the following 
wild legend, premising that the picture had been 
aayed from the ruins of a conyent, destroyed by 
an earthquake, and that he. on learning its story, 
had purchased it from the peasant who haa 
founa it : 

In the town of Cochabamba, in the sitt«enth 
century, there Hyed a certain Don Luis de 
Bosalba. 

He had been a wild gallant in bis youth ; but 
after his marriAge. he had reformed nls yicious 
courses, and no\y liyed happily enough with his 
attoehea wife and their two oaughtcrs— Bosalie 
and Inez. 

Equally beautiful, eaually graoefhl, tender, 
pious and afl'ectionate, they were the joy of their 
mother's heart, their father's pride, and the ad- 
miration of the whole town. 

When tbey were ten years of age, their beloyed 
m6ther died* and bequeathed them — ^precious 
legacy—to their fiither. 



His dear wife, his guide and counselor, de- 
parted, Don Luis by degrees relapsed into his old 
dissoluto life, and the dioe4>oz disputed with the 
wine-bottle to wrest his tranquil happiness f^om 
him. 

His money, his Jewels, slowly melted away, and 
then his land was sold to meet th^ double claim 
of wine and gambling. 

Sometimes chance would fayor him, end for a 
time prosperity and plenty gladdened his house- 
hold, and m his sob^ momento he woul^ spend 
many happy hours with his pretty daughters ; but 
he was surely and iftesistiDly drawn Sffain and 
again into the fascinating circle of his disnpations, 
and in two years fh>m his wids's death he waa 
almost a begsar. 

About thisnme a stranger appeared in the town, 
who called himself Don Jose, and said he was from 
Seyille. His tiitce, at first sight, was forbidifing; 
but he had a seductiye smile, and the cold glitter 
of his dark eye had an aUuiing power that few 
could resist. 

An adept as a ^^bler. in a yery short time he 
stripped Don Luis of his last doubloon, and of 
eyery coin he could raise from his fHends, and the 
last remnanto of his property; and the infatoated 
mannlayed on until not a puistre was lefL 

<'Ho! hoi" laughed Don Jose. "Notamarft; 
▼edi left in your pouch— eh t" 

"Not one! Not one! Nothing left!'* 

"Nothing?" 

"Nothing!" 

" Then we can't play any moret Pity — a great 
pity. Stop I An idea stnkes me— a ouaint con- 
ceit. Ton haye nothing left on earth? Suppose 
you stoke your chance m the other world?" 

" What mean your 

" Play for your soul, man t F ye taken a fancy 
to see if if s possible to play for such an article, 
and ril stake a thousand doubloons against it ! 
What say you?" 

"Are you serious?" asked Don Luis, half fa^ 
tozicated and in a whirl of excitement. 

" Serious I Of course not. Such a stake, of 
course, can only be played for by way of a joke ; 
for how could you transfer the article?" 

"Ha! ha! True! true! But, then, what do 

Jrou stond to win affainst your thousand donb- 
oons?" said Don Luis, his fingers itching to 
dutoh the gold. 

"The gratification of my fancy, thafs all," 
said the stranger, his eyeballs glowing, and his 
eyebrows posUiyely twisting and wrilbiikg like 
two diminutiye snates. 
" Well, let us play. I consent*' 
Don Jose drew a parchment from Ms doublets 
and, plucking his daeser fh>m ite shea^. bagged 
Don Luis to sign me compact with his own 
blood! 

He did BO, laughing at the matter as a oood jest, 
and tiien the doubloons were staked, and tlie two 
sat down to play. 

Don Luis, nis brain on fire, and his ey^ gtevfag 
like those of a madman, threw. 

" Eleyen !" he cried, with a wild laugh. 

"An excellent throw!" said Don Jose. 
see!" and he threw, grimly laughing, double- 
sizes I 

" Lost ! Lost t" cried Don Luis. 

" Lost indeed I" echoed Don Jose. " How eve r , 
there's a hundred doubloons for rou, for I haye 
made a bargain !'* and he strode from the room. 

Don Luis, ruined, body and soul, stanered 
home ; and, for a week, hfs haunts ef yicecDew 
him no more. 

But at last his passions, so terribly stronger 
than himself, drew him baek, and the remainder 
of his hundred doubloons soon followed on the 
same road to ruin the others had trayelled. 

He sat, gloomy and disconsolate, in the " heU," 
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pondering, helplessly ponderins as to his future, 
when, suddenlj looking up, he oeheld Don Jose. 

" Ah !" said the latter. ** Why, you look quite 
suicidal ! Distressed about the loss of your soul ? 
Why should you be? HavenH missed it— have 
you?" 

" I — you—there's something about you that ap- 
pals me — what can it be ?** 

" Haren't an idea ! Maybe my eyebrows. Pe- 
culiar shape, I know. Pooh 1 Never mind that I 
Are yon for a turn with the dice f 

** I hare not a coin, or a thing on earth." 

''Or in Hearen either 1" muttered Don Jose. 
Then, aloud, "Oh, but you have!" 

"What? What?" 

*' r 11 tell you ! Pm an odd fellow ! Some peo- 
pie scrape coins together^ some insects, some 
medals, some other curiosities. Now, I call my- 
self a soul-coUector I 1 know it*s absurd, and no 
one else's soul can possibly be mine ^ but it's my 
fancy. And now, to humour my whim, I'll stake 
two thousand doubloons — here thev are — ^against 
the souls of your two daughters ! "two nice, deli- 
cate souls — perfect treasures for an amaitur like 
me ! What do you say ?* * 

"He must be mad!'' thought Don Luis. " Two 



thousand doubloons! 'T would re-eetablish me! 
I would reform. I would go away — to Spain! 
anywhere, to eacape these evil influences I For- 
tune will favour me this time. I— 1 " and hesi- 
tatingly he said: "l---consentI I— consent!" 
and bared his arm to provide the ink necessary 
for this strange a^preement. 

" Not yours, this time ! It must be sijj^ed with 
your daughters' own blood, and their names 
iho!" 

The unhappy father, blinded by his hopes of the 
bag of gold, and with his mind weakened by his 
course of life, finally conducted Don Jose to his 
house, imposed upon the guileless children with 
some easilv believed tale, and the second compact 
was signea. 

They returned to the den, and soon the fatal 
rattle of the dice was heard, to decide this last 
and terrible game. 

As may be readily conceiTcd, Don Jose was 
again the winner ! 

That same night, showing ghastly and bloody to 
the holy moon, the body of Don Luis was discov- 
ered in a wood near the town, pierced to the heart 
with his own da^^r ! 

He had committed suicide, hut not hffare he had 
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confined aU to Frs Geromino, a laiQtlj monk of 
the Abbey of Cochabamba ! 

Fra Qeromino at once saw whom he bad to deal 
with, and reeognized immediatelj the handiwork 
of theEriL Oirt! 

He took his measnres acootdtnglj, prayed to his 
patron Saint, and abided the stn^le he fett must 
come ; for he knew that the supposed Don Jose 
would be ivln to claim the prizes ne had woo, And 
would endearour to compass the death of the two 
poor girls, that their souls might be freed from 
their earthly habitations and be his for Orer. 

On the yeiT next day Fra Geromino visited the 
desolate orphans, and remained witlr'tbom some 
time in prayer and intercession. 

When he left the house they also most have de- 

Sarted, for the inmates sought them in rain ; and 
ley certainly went not forth with tho g»od fa- 
ther, who was seen proceedinff atonff the highway, 
carefully leading in a silken Mash ^o small ana 
elegant deer — twin iiawns,- apparently— whose 
mim and beautiful eyes were turned in plalntiye 
appOid npon the monk's benignant fee*. 

Midway between the town and the Abbey Don 
Jose soddenly appeared. 
" Good-day, fatner. I am Don Jose 
" 1 know it.'' replied Fra Geromino. 
"Ton prooably know, then, my errand with 



"You take matters trery coolly, sainted father," 
sneered Don Jose. 

"Why should I not? But let me pass. I hare 
DO time to tarry in idle prate witb voo.'' 

" You can pass ; but these two/Uttle animals re- 
main with mel" 

" What want yon with them, EvU Spirit f What 
wantyou with them ?" 

" Their souls I" said Don Jose, throwing off all 
disguise. "I won them frt>m ^eir father, and 
olaim them for mine own !" 

" You waste your t^e,,and yonr claim is worth- 
less; for animals, aft you know, have no touU/ 
Ayaunt ! Avaunt I'^ and the friar made the sign 
of the cross, and -sprinkled the deer with holy 
water. 

The EtII One saw directly that he was defeated 
by the stratagem of the monk, and by the miracle 
wnioh had been so graciously worked, and with a 
howl of mingled rage and disappointment he dis- 
appeared, and the monk calmly and happilv pro- 
ceeded to the Abbey witMis charges. 

One year from this dil^ two young maidens, 
bearing a marrelous remmblance to Rosalie and 
Inez, were liring, tranauilly and safely, ftt a con- 
vent at Seville ; " ana tnus, mv boys, Good again 
triumphed over Evil," concluded grandfather. 

If we were not all frkhtened that ni^t at bed- 
time, and if we didn't afl hide our heads under the 
bedclothes, I hope never to tell another story. 

. r mm 

Find the Woman. 

It is Sunday, and so the discourse appropriate- 
ly begins with chapter and verse. The former is 
toe storv, so well known to us all, of the Eastern 
potentate who, when a male culprit was brought 
before him, no matter for what offense, always 
first gave, according to his French biographer, 
the order, "Cherchez la femmel" and these few 
words' form the text of the following over-true 
story. ^^.^^ 

It was ft sultry summer nigbt, at one of our 
American seashore resorts, ana all the brilliant 
company collected there were scattered around 
the verandas and upon the beach, yrtj few 
choosing to remain in the lighted ballroom) which 



nevertheless added its contribution to the cbai 
of the scene by the pulsing tido of melodv niuc^ 
drifting throuffh the open windows, roued ha 
ffuidly down the black reaches of the n^rt^ nnt^ 
far out at sea, it lost itself in ocean's etarnipl sofi 
tnde. 

The music and the darkness, the snbUi 
breath of the south wind sighing like a hmnai 
whisper, the faint, pungent odonr of tfaH» sea, tl 
wrOi^^t together to wale in even the idlest heir 
among thos^ summer loiterers the feelings whid 
ordinarily lie so deep that their very nossessor! 
forget their existence, while the world scarodi 
suspects iC So, say the wild legends of tb 
North, the great ICraken rises from huunfathoran 
depths, ana lies for a brief spaee upon the oceaa'i 
surface^ basking in the moonUgbt, and anon siab 
leaving only woodtf , terror, and the wei^ of i 
great mystery in the minds of those so IncUess t 
- to behold him. 

In a remote comer of the veranda, leanint 
lightly uniinst a pillar whose white backgroos! 
defined tne misty black draperies enveloping he 
luxurious figure, stood a woman, who might bav 
been an incarnation of ine nignt^ forailarouai 
her floated the same sense of mystery, of vserti 
deliffhts, of grand emotions, half concealed m 
neath an unnatural calm, of an intense physict 
life throbbing beneath the almost tangible darl 
ness. 

Standing there silent and motionless as the pH 
lar against which she leaned, one would hare sau 
that this woman was buried in a mood of the pro 
foundest calm, and that, whatever emotions sbi 
might be capable of at another moment^ now, a 
least, sbe was at rest. 

And yet^ looking more closely, one might bar* 
found a great drop of crimson blood vickfinj 
down the udy's white fingei^ followed by anothe 
and another, and still, half unconsciously, hat 
with a strange delight, that luxurious, pain-hatb{ 
woman preyed the sharp diamond deeper ao( 
deeper into the soft white flesh, and never more( 
a muscle to show the suff'ering she endured. 

Quick, ringing footsteps, and the tall fisnre ol 
a man taruMl tne comer of the house, and cam< 
toward her, paused, and, peering into the dark 
ness, said, softly : 

"Is it von, Clara?" 

''Yes.'* 

"I have kept you waiting, I am afhdd.**' 
" Not ouite an hour. Pray, don't apologize." 
" I really beg your pardon, b«t I coufd not ge^ 

awav 

"t^omwhom?" 

" W hat do you mean, Clara! Is this another a 
your foolish jealousies?" 

**Uj fooUth jealousies I Are they generally 
groundless, Mr. Bellingham?" 

"Mr. Bellinghami Yes, that is the way yoi 
generally begin. Let me wam you, Clara, u« 
vour system is becoming monotonous. You Ym 
better devote some hours of to-morrow to in 
venting a new one; you have used this a littli 
too long." 

" How droll that men in a certain class considei 
it cowardly to strike a woman, and yet will lasl 
her with sarcasms that sting more tban^anj 
whip I" remarked Clara, thrusang the facet orhei 
diamond into the stiffening wound npoa he] 
fioffer. 

Mr. Bellingham answered with an impatieni 
gesture, and offered his arm. 

"I believe we are to take a walk upoa th< 
beach," said he. 

" It was your invitation, if I remember," re 
turned the lady, placing her hand lightly withii 
the arm. 

"An invitation given at your suggestion," mni 
tered Mr. Bellinghanw 
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Mn. Watleigh did not rtply until ihe and her 
oomp«iii»ii stood upon the flra gny sand, left 
b«re by the retreeting tide. Then Ae eaid t « 

"Hm it eome to this, Wythe? Do yon tennt 
me with mekiog opportunitiei of meeting yon f* 

** I did not menn to tannt yon/' replied Bel- 
Boffham, snUenly. 

Bnt etill he looked away from the dark eyes so 
anziouslT upraised to his, nor offered the slight- 
est return to the caressing form swaying toward 
his own. 

One moment, and Clara Wesleigh stood as 
eoldly upright as her oompanion, and» placing a 
little breadth of sand between them, asked: 

** What does your behaviour within these last 
few days mean, Wythe t One would say you 
were trying to quarrel with me." 

"'Nonsense, Clara. Of course. I do not wish to 
quarrel ; but on the contrary, I nope we shall be- 
come better friends in the future than we haye 
been in the past As for anything more 

He stopped, and began to grind his boot-heel 
into the sand with an air of perplexity. 

Mrs. Wesleigh watched him in bitterest silence. 
At length he resumed, in a lower roice : 

" We haye always known, Clara, that our— our 
feelings cannot come to anything—any satisfac- 
tory MSUlt" 

*^ I thought we had agreed that I should try to 
induce Mr. Wesleigh to consent to a divorce," 
said Mr. Wesleigh' s wife, in a constrained Toice. 

Mr. Bellingham frowned, and struck his heel 
yet deeper into Uie sand. 

" The divorce court is such a sink of filth and 
infamy," muttered he. 

" It was for your sake thai I was willing to 
brave it," replied Mrs. Wesleigh, in a stifled 
voice. 

"I know it, Clara, I know it; but. after all, 
ou^t I to allow you to make so terrible a sacri- 
fice for me V* 

"And when it was made, ought you to allow 
yourself to make the answering aacrifioe of re- 
placing the name I should have lost, with your 
own asked the lady, in a voice whose sarcasm 
was almost lost in anguish. 

Bellingham did not at once reply, and the beau- 
tiful fsce upturned to his in the moonlisht grew 
from pale to white, from white to livid, as the 
woman who had counted her womanhood as no- 
thing, while she might lay it at her lover's feet^ 
waited for the doom she felt approaching. 

*• 1 am sorry that you feel so bitterly toward 
me, Clara," raid BelUngham, at last ; and as he 
spoke his gloomy eyes sought the sands at her feet, 
and never roue to meet her own, so full of anruish. 
*'I feel that I have not behaved as 1 should to- 
ward you, knowing, as I did. that vou were still 
married, ahhough separated from Mr. Wesleigh ; 
but how crmld I resist ** 

"Oh, Wythe, stop there I Stop, before yon 
kin me with shame and humiliation I How could 
yon resit t f That is to say, that I was the tempter 
—that I wooed you so urgentlj[ that you t could 
not say me nay. Man, if you will stab me to the 
heart, J will bless you with my dying breath, and 
kiss t>.e hand that nuts me out of misery! but, 
oh, fer the sake or our dear, dead happiness, 
n^er taunt me with loving you too well 

Down upon her knees now, all her proud 
beaiity, her state, her haughty bearing^ trailed in 
the dust at his reet; and, with trembung hands, 
shf clasped about his knees in bitter, bitter 
pkisding. 

Wythe Bellingham was not a heartless man, nor 
eyen a very cruel man, although he was firmly 
rletermined to triumph, if need be, over this wo- 
man's heart and soul, to escape from the position 
in which e^e and Fate had placed him. But, for 
all this, he stooped, and, raising the writhing 



form in his arms, pressed his lips lightly upoik the 
white cheek, as he said : 

"There^ there, dear— calm yourself! I never 
meimt to hurt you so. It was not yon who 
tempted me, or I you : it was our joint misfortune 
and error, and we will mutually repent apd help 
each other back to the right path. We have been 
so cautions, that the world has never yet linked 
our names, and no one is the wiser for our— our 
secret." 

"No, you will be perfectly safe. Me. Belling, 
ham," interposed Mrs. Wesleigh, in a voice whose 
quiet scorn pierced like a lance through all the 
self-delusions in which the man had wrapped 
himself. 

" / shall be safe t And do not von think I care 
for your reputation even more thao my own f 
asked he. ouickly. 

"No, 1 GO not; and even if von oared for it 
never so tenderly, there are matters which to me 
are mope than reputation." 

" No woman should say that.** 

"Ah, well ! why prolong this! Say that I am 
unwomanly, say that our relations are incorrect, 
say that your conscience has suddenly resumed 
its office— what then! What do you wiah, or 
what do you propose ?" 

" That we should sacrifice our own pleasure to 
the good of society, and retreat from our present 
dangerous position to the safer ground of fHend- 
ship," replied Bellingham, promptiy. 

And that you should marry £va Oore," added 
Clara, in a voice as cold as ice. 

" I have said nothine of the sort : I have " 

" I will spare you ue shame of equivocation. 
What you nave said suggests aU that you leave 
unsaid, and nothing more is needed. Qood-night^ 
and good-bye, Mr. Bellingham." 

" Wait I Let me accompany you to the house, 
Clara. We part friends, do we not?" 

" Why not f I will come to your wedding, and 
smile with the gayest. When will it be ?" 

"I have saia ahready that I am not thinking of 
manriage." 

''True; I forgot How chill the night-air 
strikes I" 

And, drawing her draperies closely about her, 
Mrs. Wesleigh passed rapidly up the patii, and 
only paused at the point close beside the house, 
where some steps led to the side-entrance nearest 
to her apartments. A group of dense evergreens 
masked these steps, and, standing in their smidow, 
she silentiy pointed up to the windows of the 
house. 

Bellingham looked, and saw the slender figure 
and pure sweet face of a youne girl, who, half- 
undressed, stood looking up at toe moon, whose 
white light, falling about her like a vail, seemed 
to add toe last touch to a picture of delicate and 
unsullied maidenhood. 

" It is Eva Oore. I leave you to her," whis- 
pered Clsra, in a suffocating voice. 

And, gliding past her lover, and up the steps, 
she disappeared, leaving Bellingham to stand in 
mote adoration of his fair divinity until, all un- 
conscious of observation, she kneft^ and. bowing 
her head upon her folded hands, she offered to 
Heaven, in presence of the awful beauty of sky 
and sea, the silent prayer of a pure and single 
heart. 

A fdw moments later, Bellingham re-entered the 
house, and the draperies were dropped across the 
young girl's window, leavinff the scene to solitude 
and midnight ; then, as if this were what she 
waited for, a stately olack-clad figure stole from 
the midst of a clump of shrubbery where she had 
hidden, and with swift and noiseless footsteps 
passed along the path toward the seashore. 

Arrived m the point where she had stood with 
Bellingham, Clara Wesleigh paused and looked 
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aronnd her for a moment, with the furtiye glance 
of a lOffitive, althouj^h, poor 0oul, the very de80> 
latioD fliiat was driving her on, was itself a guar- 
antee against interruption. No one was in sight, 
however, and, drawing her dress about her with 
woman's instinctive nicety, she passed down 
aeross the beach and out upon a long low ledse 
of rocks, projecting so far out to seaward as to be 
completely covered at high tide. 

** Dead low water now. I have an hour or two 
to think over matters before " 

And, with a smile more terrible than any show 
of grief, the desperate woman seated herself^ and, 
leaning her chin upon her hand, fixed her eyes 
upon uio distant homon, and waited . 

An hour went by, and she had not 8tirre({ ; the 
summer night nung over her as calmly, fflonoasly 
bright as whenv Eva Gi>re had raised her gentle 
face and pure heart toward the sky ; the soft air 
breathed oalmily as an infant's whisper upon the 
bent head and paRid face of that lonely watcher 
by the sea, and even the waters smiled and snor- 
kled in the moonlight as they rose around tier. 
Tes, rose, inch by inch, wave by wave, until, 
from .just touching th6 hem of her dainty robe, 
they now swept across her feet, and rose, line by 
line, inch by mch, a little higher at every wave.- 

Still she sat motionless, her chin upon the 
hand JwHose beauty and wiiose sparkling gems 
she had so loved and petted, but now hM quite 
forgotten ; for still her wild, haggard eyes gased 
at (he far horizon line, while between them and 
it rose memories- long forffott<tei, but never de- 
stroyed—memories or childnood, of girlhood, of 
innocent, simple days, so long pa&t now that they 
seemed to belong to another life-^f the mother 
whose counsels and warnings, unheeded at the 
time when they were spoken, rose now as if from 
the grave with all the SQlemn foree df prophecies 
! ulfined, and the sentence of doom replacing ex- 
hortations to repentance. 

*«<Too latel Too late I" moaned the unhappy 
woman, hiding her face in both her hands, and 
the creeping, lapping waters seemed to whisper 
like an echo : 

Too late I Too kite!" 



As if the moan hod been. a summons, a dark 
figure at this moment detached itself from the low 
copse that had sheltered it, and moved swiftly 
and noiselessly down the beach and out upon thle 
rocks, until it stood close behind that of the 
crouching woman, and gently touched her bare 
head. 

"Clara!" 

With a sadden start, she raised her haaffard 
face, and met the keen, cold glance of thaToent 
toward her. 

"Tou here! Go and leave me, Mr. Wesleigh, 
if you please. I wish to be alone." 

" Ana for what purpose ? What are vou doing 
heret" 

" Waiting^ to die ! Do not try to interfere ; it 
«vill be useless; and, indeed, why should jou 
wish to?" 

Why, indeed," replied the new-comer, calmly, 
and seating himself beside her, as he spoke. 
*' Our lives, either jointly or separately, have not 
been so blissful that we sliould much care to keep 
them. You are quite right, Clara." 

Then, go and leave, unless yon wish, by way 
of revenge, to watch me in my last struffcles." 

"I have no desire for revenee, and I do not 
expect to be able to watch your last struggles, as 
my own will no doubt give me ample employ- 
ment." 

What do you mean? Do you dare to jest at 
such a moment?" 

** Heaven forbid ! No, Clara> I do not jest ; nor 
do I exult at this end of the miserable career that 
yon have pursued for the last three years; but 
with your own life you have wrecked mine, aod, 
since you have decided to end yours, let mine go, 
tod. 1 will escort yon out of tnia worl^ and into 
the next, as I have many a time taken jou to the 
opera or a ball, where you went that you mirht 
meet your favorite of the hour: and I went oe- 
cause you had robbed me of all oi^aoity for the 
quiet pleasures of my bachelorhood, and had 
given me nothing in exchange." 

"But, good Heavens! do you mean thai you 
will sit here and drown without an e^ort, llark 
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DRAW HER TO A PLACE OP SAFETT.' 

Wesleigh?" exclaimed his wife^ rousiDg herself 
with a sudden effort, and turning to stare in his 
face with incredulous horror. 

"Exactly that, my dear I barring, of course, 
such muscular contortions and convulsions as I 
cannot resist. Drowning is a very unbecoming 
death." 

To this somewhat flippant remark Mrs. Wes- 
leigh offered no reply except a contemptuous ges- 
ture, as she once more turned toward the sea. 



The waves, still rising, broke now Aoross her 
knees, and momentarily threatened to carry her 
away. Suddenly she turned her head, and asked, 
almost angrily: 

** "Will you go away, and leave me to myself? I 
am in earnest, and this force is in the worst pos- 
sible taste." 

It is no farce, but a tragedy — and in the fifth 
act," muttered Wesleigh, as a great wave dashed 
over him. 
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"60, man! SO I Sare rourself ! Why should 
**Why8honldyour' 

"I mast— I must I But. QodI let me not 
murder another with myself t" 

Clara, will you for once be adrised br me — 
by the one man who, of all your lovers, is will- 
ing to die with you V* 

What do you mean f Uffh I but this is very 
terrible!" 

"Death i^ terrible when it comes from God's 
own hand; but when one rushes upon it in de- 
fiance of His law 

** Bu^ oh, Markl I cannot, cannot lire!'* 

*< Let us talk of it, but not here. Come with 
me— a few steps, at least, and if I cannot persuade 
Tou— if you still insist, after hearing me, I swear 
that I will ndt in any manner control your more- 
ments. Nay, more, you shall die, if you choose, 
and I wiQ die with you! Come!" 

He threw his arms about her as he spoke, and 
she, with a conrulsive sob of physical terror and 
anguish, yielded to the embrace, and suffered him 
to withdraw her to a place of safety. 

'* And now. tell me why you wish to die? What 
has happened?*' adced lurk Wesleigh, after Clara 
had remed sufficiently to answer him. 

''Why do I wish to die? Because the man I 
hare loved better than my own honor has de- 
serted and despises me. Is that enongh ? Now, 
let me go." 

And with a sudden effort she sprang to her feet, 
and would hare rushed once more toward the 
rocks ; but Wesleigh detained her, saying, coldly : 
Walt ! 1 knew nearly as much as that ^e 
man Is Wythe BelUngham, is it not ?" 

"Good Heayens! Can you speak his name? 
Yes." 

" And he has deserted ron ?" 
"Yes." 

" And you amiably intend to rtmore yourself 
from his path, leaving him at perfect liberty to 
woo another woman ?" 

"He already woos her," muttered Clara, shud- 
dering, and sinking nenrelessly back to a seat be- 
side her husband, whose white face and glassy 
eyes glared upon her through the darkness. 

"And is not revenge sweeter than death, 
Clara?" 

" Revehge ! I had not thought of that," re- 
plied she^ slowly, and losing in a moment the des- 
perate haste of ner mood. 

" Think of it now. I will plan it— I will carry 
it out ; for I, too, owe this man a debt, and I wiU 
pay for both of us." 

" But — ^vou, no doubt, wish for revenge on me. 
also?" said Clara, in the same musing manner of 
her last utterance. 

"On you? No. Clara! It is the weakness of 
my whole hfe, ana it triumphs even now. Come 
back to me— forsake the world which has so 
cruelly forsaken you, and I will devote the re- 
mainaer of my life and my fortune to compensat- 
ing you for iifhat you have this night suffered I 
Clara, promise me to love me a UtUe — to try, at 
least to love me and allow me to love you, and I 
forgive all— forget all, but that you are the one 
woman whom I lore, and must love for ever." 

An hour later Mrs. Wesleigh quietly returned 
to the house, aod gained ner own chamber 
unobserved, while her husband as quietly returned 
.to the obscure lodging he had occupied for a day 
or two unknown to any one. 

For the next two days Clara was confined to her 
room with a feverish cold, and Mr. BellinghauK 
blessing his good fortune, pursued his acquaint- 
ance with Mies Gore so rapidly as to be already 
hovering on the verge of a Proposal, when he re- 
ceived a penciled line from Mrs. Wesleigh : 



" I am going away. Our conversation the other 
night has given me my death-blow, and I go to 
hide myself until the end. I would see yon once 
more— for the last time. Tell me when and where 
after to-night, for I cannot yet leave my room, 
and do not wish to see you in this house.'^ 

An hour later, she received the following replj: 

" I will meet von upon the beach where we last 
met, at nine o'^clock to-morrow evening. Ton 
had better keep your room untU then, to avoid 
suspicion. W. BiLUirGHAii." 

Mrs. Wesleigli «mlled an ugly smile, as she 
read these Unas and carefully laid the note aside, 
and began certain preparations, as if for a jonr- 
ney. Soon after dark, she muffled herself in a 
dark cloak, drew the hood over her face, and 
crept softly from the house. Once out of the 
grounds, she walked rapidly on for something 
over a mile, when she paused at an angle of the 
road, and uttered a low cry. 

The figure of a man at once arose ftom his semi 
beneath a guide-post aod came forward, saying : 

"Is it you, Clara !^' 

"Yes. I nave the note, ai^ed by him, ap- 
pointing an interview, and enjoining secrecy." 

" ExceUent The phice?" 

" The spot where you fonnd me three nights 
ago." 

"Good I Now, listen, whUe I tell toq mj 
exactplan, and the part yon are to play.'^ 

" Walk back with me toward the house, while 
we talk. It is so dark and lonely." 

In the darkness, a smile paased acroas Mark 
Wesleiffh's white Hps. Was this woman, whom 
he ao long had loved in vain, learning^ at last to 
lean upon him, to ding to him, to see m him the 
barrier between her and the desolation that should 
have been her lot? 

But, without uttering a word of all he felt, he 
offered his arm, and toe two walked riowlv back 
along the lonely road, talking earnestly, although 
almost in whispers, as they went 

The next dar was one of the loveliest of the 
summer, and Mr. Bellingham easily persuaded 
Miss Gore to drive with nim to a little picnic, 
planned by the inmates of the house, in a grove at 
some miles' distance. Returning in the late twi- 
light he softly spoke the words that all day long 
had burned upon his lips and melted in his 9jjorj 
glance. 

The young girl listened with a shy delight that 
heightened every charm, and answered in one 
soft whisper, worth more, just then, in Wythe 
Bellingham's ears than the plaudits of a world. 

"Mine, my own darling, now and for ever!" 
whispered he, folding his arm about her swaying 
form, and gently kissing the maiden lipa never 
profaned by man's before. 

The glow had not yet faded flrom either face, 
nor the conscious droop of Eva' s figure ^ven place 
to Its usual modest dignity, when Uie hght wagon 
drove round tne approach'to the house, and paned 
beneath the shuttered window from which a dark 
face and pair of glaring eyes looked down upon 
them. 

" You little fool! Make the most of him, for 
you shall never sit beside him so again — ^never, 
never!" muttered Clara Wesleigh, between her 
clinched teeth. 

And at the same moment Bellingham, lifting hit 
betrothed from the carriage, whispered : 

" We will drive to Blossom Woods agam to- 
morrow, darling, will we not?" 

Night came— dark, close and breathlefts as the 
nights that in a tropical climate foretell aa earth- 
(juake. Puifetual to his appointment, although 
inwardly raging at the folly and crime that had 
forced him Into making and keeping it Wythe 
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BeUinsliam excused himself to his fais Jkmeie, 
sod sFrode gloomiljr down the path toward tbe 
beach. 

Clara» wrapped from head to foot in a black 
mantle that merged inextrioabW in the blackness 
of the night, stood waiting for Him opon the spot 
where they had last met, and, without waitixig tor 
him to speak, addressed him, eagerlj : 

" Come this way with me. I am afraid that we 
are watched here— I even fear that Mr. Wesleigh 
is lurking in the neighbourhood. Come I" 

But wbT prolong this iqtenriew in any case,** 
began BelUngham, foUewing her mechanicallj as 
he spoke. 

Clara made no replj, but walked npkDj and 
stealthily forward. 

"Claitk, I will follow jou no fhrtherl Stop 
here, and tell me what jou feai^what jou mean I 
Po JOU hear me?" 

And BelKngham paused so resolutdj as to 
prove that what be siud he meant, and that be was 
to be led. blindfolded, at least, no longer. 

" Wythe, you will not desert me now I Have 
you not Towod, over and over again, that at the 
worst you would defend me— would stand by me 
in tbe race of the whole world if need be f Will 
you break your oathf* 

"Again, what do you meant" 

" Just this : Mark Wesleigh arrived at this place 
not three hours since; he has been tampering 
with the servants, both mine and vours— my wo- 
man told me. He is f^riens, and has determined 
to expose as pubUclj to-morrow mornin|L before 
the whole house^o you understand f And no- 
thing would stop him if he once began, I assure 
you. He is terrible— terrible I And, oh, Wythe, 
I have only you to look to for protection now 1" 

She threw herself sobbing into his arms, but he 
flung her off in horror, grinding sn oath and an 
epithet between bis teeth that sent the blood in a 
torrent even to Clara Wesleigh' s practiced faoe. 
But still die held her part 

"Oh, Wythe, Wvtne! you have broken my 
heart ; but do not leave me to die at your very 
feet I Save roe, save me, for it is you who brought 
me to this strait I" 

*' And I will help you out of it if t can, althon|h 
It is something more than my life that you de- 
mand of me in fiilfillroent of a'rash promise," re- 
plied. Bellingham. with sombre coldness. What 
do you require V* added he, as the wretched wo- 
man sobbed and clung to him without speaking. 

I must fly from this place to-night. I have 
ordered your man to drive the little wacon down 
to the cross-roads, telling him that I would enlain 
all to you. I suppose he is wsiting now, ana you 
will take me to Oreene in time to catch tbe morn- 
ing-train. I will go to New York, and seek refuge 
among my own people. It is better, too, for yon 
to be there when Mr. Wesleigh overtakes you ; it 
win be easier to confront bim there than here, 
with all these eager eves upon you ; and there is 
no possibifity now or avoiding open exposure. 
Ton may as well, and better, come with me, and 
prepare to meet it bravely." 

*vExnosnre here, in £va Gore's presence!" 
groanea Bellingfaam. 

And Clara smiled, for already tbe bitterness of 
death was working in the heaii that had proved 
falM to her. 

** Yes : and he will take es^clal pains to let her 
be of his audience. I have it. Tellyonr man to 

E» at once to the house where Mr. Wesleigh is in 
ding, and tell him of our escape. He will pur- 
sue us at once, you mav be sure, and the scandal 
here will be averted ; ne will pursue us without 
the loss of a moment, and, perhaps, some com- 
promise may be effected. Eva Gore may never 
hear of it at alL You can arrange all that." 
** At you wilL I am in the tous, and no^trug- 



gle would avail to set me free. Ton have ruined 
me, Clara— ruined me, body and soul, for I swear 
that, if I lose Eva Gore, I will strive as hard to 
excel in wickedness as I had resolved to try for 
Tirtoe. Come on V* 

A few moments of sharp waUdnc, and the pair 
reached the cross-roads, where stooa Bellingham' s 
equipaee and sorely puzzled groom. 

"AlTright, James," said his master, cutting 
short a' sUmmered apology. '* Go to Brown's, 
where you will find Mr. Wesleigb. Give him mv 
compliments, and say that 1 shall be at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, in New York ; then take the coach 
to Greene, where you will find the wagon, which 
von are to drive home by easy stages. But there 
b one thinff for you to remember, my man, and 
y«m kMw that I mean what I say.'' 

*'Yes, sir," BtoMred the groom, submis- 
sively. 

Well, then, take care that yon do not i 



anvthing that has occurred to-night or speak this 
lady's name to man, woman, or child, before you 
see me again. You understand f" 

" Quite, sir. TU be careful, sir.'* 

** You had better. Give me the rehis." 

And with a sudden plunge the spirited horse 
shot ofl^ carrying the stranaely assorted pair into 
the darkness ana the night, while the English 
oroom, looking after them, and listening to the 
Ught whirl of tne retreating wheels, muttered : 

"If this ain't the Queerest start ever I see! 
Just ss he got all right with the other one, too I 
Well, all Fve got to do is to obey orders, if I 
break owners; so, here goes." 

The next evening Bellingham, sitting gloomily 
idle all alone in his own room at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, was presented with a card ; and, tossing it 
upon the table, briefly replied : 

''Show the gentleman up!" 

The servant retreated, and presently returned, 
ushering in the square-shoulaered and dignifiea 
figure mat had appeafod so suddenly upon the 
beach where Clara Wesleigh had set herselr to die. 

Mr. Bellingham rose, and bowed ceremoniously, 
saying: 

^* I expectedyou, Mr. Wesleigh." 

* * Indeed. Where is my wife ?' ' 

'* I do not know. She left me at the station, 
and I have not seen nor heard from her aince. 
We neither intend nor deaire to meet again, but I 
do not offer that as an exoose. I am ready to 
answer for the past in any numner yon may sug- 
gest." 

" < The satisfaction of a gentlemaa,' I suppose," 
sneered Wesleigh. ''Well, no, sir; 1 don't in- 
tend to fiffbt a duel with you, if that is what you 
mean. That sort of thine has become simply ab- 
surd. I have already taken my satisfaction, and 
in my own way. lira. Wesleigh, upon arriving 
in New York, went directly to my sister's house, 
as I had advised her to do ; and I have seen her 
this evening. We sail to-morrow upon a pro- 
longed toor ; and von are quite correct in saying 
that you and my wife are not likely to meet again. 
Meantime, I have dispatched a note to my old 
friend, Thomas Gore, of which the following is a 
copy." 

As he spoke, he laid a paper upon the table, 
and Bellingham snatched it up. It ran thus : 

" DiAB GoRB : Mr. Wythe BeAingham. just be- 
trothed to your daughter Eva, as I unaerstand, 
has been for some months the lover of my wife, 
and went to Shell Cove for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing her society. During a quarrel oetween them, 
he offered himself to Miss Gore ; but afterward, 
repenting of his fickleness, became reconciled to 
Mrs. Welaieigh, and eloped with her on Wednes- 
day eveninc last, driving in his own wagon to 
Greene, as we people at the stables can testify : 
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and traretHoff thence to New York with her, at 
which place i overtook and separated them. I 
enclose a note from Bellingham to my wife, mak- 
ing the appointment for their elopement. I have 
forgiven Mrs. Wesleiffh's share in this adyentnre, 
being persuaded thafshe only yielded to the arts 
of a practiced libertine, and sincerely repents her 
errors. I giro you tlus account from a painful 
sense of duty, that yon may be warned in time 
a^nst a man whom no virtuous woman can meet 
without contamination." 

Glinchinf this letter in his hand, Bellingham 
raised his white and haggard face to the impas- 
sive eyes so steadily reading it, and muttered 
hoarsely : * 

" You have ruined me!" 

" With Eva Gore— yes." 

" With her. with the world, with mysdf. That 
letter shuts the door to all decent society for me. 
Well, there are other circles where I shall be wel- 
come. You have sent me to perdition I" 

Only thrown up a barricade behind yon. You 
were already on the road when you went down to 
that place to meet another man' s wife. And now, 
Mr. BelUngfaam, I believe there is nothing more 
to be saia between us, not even good-bye, since 
that is a benediction." 

And, with a stately bow, Mark Wesleigh strode 
from the room, whde Bellingham, too crashed 
and humiliated to reply, sank into a chair, and 
buried his fisce in his hands. 



What more is to be said f It is but an episode 
—and what is life bat a succession of episodes? 
Mr. and Mrs. Wesleigh have been five years 
abroad ; and Wythe I^ingham is a man about 
town with the worst possible reputation, and by 
no means upon the visiting-list of Mrs. Marcus 
Upton, nie £va Gore. 



BzarciM* 

THsn principal points in the manner of taking 
exercise are necessary to be attended to :• 1. The 
kind of exercise. S. The proper time for exer- 
cise. 8. The duration of it. With respect to the 
kinds of exercise, the various species of it may 
be divided into active and passive. Amon^ the 
first, which admit of being considerably diversified, 
may be enumerated walking, running, leaping, 
swimming, riding, fencing, the military exercise, 
different sorts of athletic games, etc. Among the 
latter, or passive kinds of exendse, may be com- 
prised riding in a carriage, sailing, swinging, etc. 

The first, or active exercises, are more benefi- 
cial to youui, to the middle-aeed, to the robust in 
genera^ and particularly to the corpulent and the 
plethono. 

The second, or passive kinds of exercise, on 
the contrary, are better calculated for children: 
old, dry, and emaciated persons of a delicate and 
debilitated eonstitution ; and particularly to the 
asthmatic and consumptive. 

The time at which exercise is most proper de- 
pends on such a variety of concurrent circum- 
stances, that it does not admit of beine regulated 
by any general rules, and must therefore oe col- 
lected m>m the observat^ns made on the efiects 
of air, food, drink, etc. 

With respect to the duration of exercise there 
are other particulars, relative to a greater or less 
degree oi fatigue attending the di^rent species, 
and utility of it in certain states of the mind and 
body, which must determine this consideration as 
well as the preceding. 

That exercise is to be preferred which, with a 
view to brace and strengthen the body, we are 
most accustomed to, as any unusual one may be 



attended with a contrary eflfect. Exercise should 
be be^D and finished gradually, never abruptly. 
Exercise in the open air has many advantages 
over that used within doors. To continue exerose 
until a profuse perspiration or a great degree of 
weariness takes place, is far from being whole- 
some. 

In the forenoon, when the stomach is not too 
much distended, muscular motion is both agree- 
able and healthful; it strengthens digestion, and 
heats the body less than with a full stomach ; and 
a good appetite after it is a proof that it baa not 
been earned to excess. But, at the same time, It 
should be understood that it is not advisable to 
take violent exercise immediately before a meal, 
as digestion ojiight thereby be retarded. 

Neither should we sit down to a substantial din- 
ner or supper immediately on returning from a 
fatiguing walk, at a time when the blood is heated, 
and the body in a state of perspiration firom pre- 
vious exertion, as the worst consequenoes may 
arise, especially where a cooling dish, salad, or a 
glass of cold dnnk, is begun with. 

Exercise is always hurtful after meals, from its 
impeding digestion, by propelling those fluids too 
much towara the surface of the body which are 
designed for the solution of the fooa of the sto- 
mach. 



Demon San. 

'* This is a terrible eonntry, certainly.* 

The night was already durk as SreSns. tfaon^ 
the sun had set scarcely an hour. Overhead 
shrieked a wild, furious storm which had stalked 
across the heavens, frowning darkly in the eariy 
twilight— one of those sudden tempests common 
in mountainous countries. The sombre pine-trees 
howled dismally in the teeth of the wind, and the 
rain came down in torrents. 

John Hammond strained his eyes, vainly seek- 
ing to penetrate the intense darkness. 

" Confound it I" he muttered, as he struck his 
foot a^inst a projecting rock, that sent him 
sprawlm^ along the uneven ground. " I might as 
well begin crawling on my bands and feet fust as 
last, for it's sure to come to that" 

Three miles below, the coach in which he was 
passenger had halted at a littie hamlet, for the 
purpose of making some necessaiy repairs that 
would not occupy above an hour. John Ham- 
mond had preferred to jog alon^ en foot rather 
than wait at the lonesome-looking village;, and 
here you have the result. The tempest had sud- 
denly arisen, he had lost his way. and now was 

groping through the almost tannole blackness of 
le night— wet, chilled, miserable, and uncertain 
which way to turn. 

There is one consolation, at least," he tfaoiia}it, 
pausing a moment to listen to the shiiddng ofue 
wind among the tree-tops. " I can get out of this 
in the morning ; and my Jehu is not likely to 
leave me behind, for he probably saw this^ stonn 
coming before the coach was put to rights, and 
will not start from the village before day-dawn." 

He stumbled on a few stops fiirtiier, debating 
with himself whether it would not be wisdom to 
seek tiie shelter of some overhanging rock, and 
there remain until morning, when of a sudden the 
sluggish roar of a river felTon his ear, not so very 
far away. 

This must be the stream I noticed a littie to 
the len of the village," he said to himself. " By 
following along its bank I am sure either to fall (n 
with some haoitation or be led back to the spot 
from whence I started. Fd better push ahead.^' 

And so he did, stumbling over rocks and tanked 
tree-roots, and finding him«elf brought to a sud- 
, den stand-still in' thickets of bramlnet and wild 
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brim ererj now and then. Preeentlri when he 
bad almost gained the rirer^s bank, and bis courage 
was nearlj gone, a sndden gleam of light flashed 
across his path« 

" The safnis be praised !" he cried out, io^fonj. 
"There is some hope of shelter fh>m tms con- 
founded storm, after all/' 

He rushed forward half a dozen yards, and then 
made a diacorerj which startled him. The liffht 
he had seen issued firom a cave among the rooks, 
instead of from the window of some cottage, as he 
had imagined I Abore roared the storm, Its torj 
somewhat abated. Below ran the rirer, black and 
slum^ish, for he could hear the monotonous wash, 
wash of its waves on the shore. 

Should he seek shelter within the cave f Some 
rery shocking stories were told concerning this 
Tery section of country— that it was infested with 
desperadoes and lawless men of eyerr description. 
How was he to tell that he had not stumbled upon 
one of their secret retreats ? 

Uoring: more cautiously now, he stole to the 
mouth of the cave and peeped wittin. What he 
saw was a cluimber in the rock, about fifty feet 
square, fkimished wHh a deal table, half a dozen 
stools and a bed of dried leares and deer-skins. 
On a natural hearth at the further end smoldered 
a fire that illuminated the cave. At the left of the 
fire was a huge pile of brushwood, evidently in- 
tended for fhei. 

Much to Hammond's surprise, the care was 
empty. 

'*Aiiy port in a storm, they say !" he mntteried, 
as he stood watching and listening. *'It may 
cost me dear, but I'll go in." 

Suiting the action to the word, he crawled 
through the opening and approached the fire, 
shakinff the water from his dripping garments as 
he went. 

"This <$ comfbrtable," and he held his be- 
nnmbed fincers to the gei&ial blaze. '* Only I hope 
my lord of uie castle wul not return too soon, and 
so surprise me here." 

He put on more ftiel, and stood for at least fif- 
teen minutes dryins his steamins garments before 
the fire. At last, feeling refreshed and invigora- 
ted, he crossed to the mouth of the cave, and 
peered out once more into the iHtirky night. 

The storm was almost over. The wind had 
neariy died away. A few drops of rain were still 
fUHng, but there were great rifts of light In the 
western heavens. 

While John Hammond atill stood there, he 
heard the sudden dip of oars on the river below ; 
and 'the next instant the low murmur of voices 
reached his ear. 

"Old Bluebeard is really corninj^ back," the 
young man muttered, with a whimsical shrug of 
the shoulders. " What shall I do ! Hide, while 
I see what manner of man the old sinner is! Br 
Jove I it wouldn't be a bad idea, for I can't think 
of leavins my comfortable quarters, unless com- 
pelled so to do." 

Turning back, his eyes fell on the pile of brush- 
wood near the fire. There was just room enough 
between it and the wall for him to lie stretched 
out on the ground. Without a momenf s hesita- 
tion, he crawled into this very odd place of con- 
cealment. 

Here there was little or no risk of Mng seen, 
though the whole interior of the oar em was 
visible to himself. 

After the lapse of a few minutes, footsleps came 
ap the cttt^ ovtside. Thre# men, wearing masks, 
entered the cave, draggins the shrinking flgive of 
a young and beautifurgin between them. 

Hammond oamo near betraying hioMel^ in hto 
vtter surprise and ooastamation. 

" If then? s misehiif afoot^" hB mattflmd, ^mk- 



ing his fist at the foremost of the masked figures^ 
" count me in the scrape— will ^ou?" 

But he lay verv quiet, listening and watching. 

The fldri was aragged to the fire, and a stool 
placed for her close to the brushwood, behind 
which Hammond lay concealed. He saw her dart 
a quick, apprehensive glance around her, and then 
drop her bead on her breast, her whole attitude 
betraying the deepest dejection. The brawniest 
of the masked men i^proached her. 

" How do ton like your quarters^ my beauty I" 
he asked. At these words she raised her eyea, 
with a startled expression in their lustrous depths. 

Who spMks r said she, faintiy. ** Surdy, I 
know that voice." 

The man laughed. 

" Anyhow^ this is the first time you've heard it 
to-night Bill and Steve." pointing to the confed- 
erates, "have done all tne talking up to the pre- 
sent tune. I wanted to aurprise you, you know." 

The cool triumph of his tone was something 
wonderful. 

The giri clasped her hands. 

"Who are you f" she gasped. 

"Behold!" 

He tore off his mask, revealing a dark, sinister 
face, li|dited up bv a pair of intensely black ej;ea. 
A cruel, sensual face it wa^ fh>m which nothing 
verr good could be expected. 

The girl trembled and grew ashy whita as ahe 
gasedupon it. 

" Dan Grimsbaw I" she faltered. 

"Ton know me— eh? I thought you would. 
Isn't the surprise an agreeable one. Bertha Pey- 
tonf 

He laughed in her face, this insolent villain. - 
The giri gave him a haughty glance. 
" How long do yon intend to detain me here f" 
she asked. 

" How long ! Until your hair grows my, per- 
haps." 

Her lip quivered, jutt the least bit, at this an- 
swer. 

"Then I have nothing to expect from your 
mercy?" 
"Nothing." 

There was a brief silence. . »^ 

Presently she looked up at him again. 

" Why have you bought me here t" 

" Bah 1 Dort you know f Beoauae | love yen, 

lass," and he actually chnoked her under the chin 

with one of his great coarse fingers. 
She shrank away from him, moaning and 

trembling. 

"I've loved you ever since the day of the pic- 
nic at Brixton, two months ago," he went on. 
" Ton weoe there ; and I waa tMo, terribiv smit- 
ten with your pretty face, if the truth must oe told. 
Well, I introanced myself to you, and followed 
you round pretty closely. Bvt you were fright- 
ened of me, and wouldn't have anything to si^ to 
me. I couldn't stand that, and ao J bturtod out 
my sudden passion then ana there." 

"Yes, yeJ." 

" And wben you repolMd me. I vowed to make 
you^nine sooner or later, in spiM of everything." 

" Welb,^rve bided my time pretty patiMiay« I 
couldn't get you by fair meana» and was compelled 
to adopt foul. Ton were staading alone on the 
bridge just below your fatWa l^use when the 
aun went down to-ught— I was watching near by, 
as I Ikad been tor hours. I stole up behind you, 
with Bill here to help me, and in two minutes you 
were in the boat with ua and dashing down the 
river." 

The giri called Bertha writhed uneasi^. 

"Tou muat be very depraved* she said, with 
aud4en boldness^ " to wage war against a derenae- 
less woman." 
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"Aye," nodded the man, malioionsly. "Not to 
pat too fine a point on it, Fm an outoant, a rob- 
oer, a what yon will ! Pity you didn't know it the 
day of the picnic, or you might hare had me 
taken care of, for I wai there to lighten parses 
and piok up superfluous articles. Shall I tell yon 
what the^people about here oaQ me V* 

" Demon Dan V* 

Bertha uttered an inyoluntary cry. 

Evfn flammond, who had quietly listened to 
this-' oonTersation, was not a little startled. 
Though oomparatnrely a straneer in this seotion 
of the country, even he had heard Demon Dan 
spoken of as one of the most daring, most inhu- 
man and most God-forsaken wretones who in- 
fested aU that region ? And this helpless — 
this Bertha Peyton, was In the power of sutfh a 
man t 

Hammond silently thanked God for the feeUng 
that had prompted him to secrete himself on the 
approach of these men. 

" I was guided hither to be of use to that suffer- 
ing ansel,'^ he thought, ** and Til noTer desert her 
while uiere is life left in me." 

He looked beyond Demon Dan, at the two ruf- 
fians called Bill and Steve. Ther had removed 
their masks, and were crouching before the fire. 
Hammond tnoueht he had never beheld more vil- 
lainous-looking faces than wefe theirs. 

What shalfl do V he said to himself. " How 
shall I succor that poor girl?" 

Even while this thought was pasting in his 
mind. Demon Dan spoke again. 

Yon were hardly prepared for a brace of sur- 
prises, my saintly Berths. But here you have 
them. The Dan Grimshaw who fell in love with 
vour pretty face at the picnic was none other than 
Demon Dan ; at your service," making amoeking 
bow. " Yon dia not suspect that now, did you, 
my dear r 

"No,'* she answered, sharply. 

" Never mind. All dissuises are now torn away. 
We understand tech other. You are here at my 
mercy — either my wife or my prisoner. Which 
shallltber 

She looked at him, ii^hastly pale, but her Toloe 
was firm. 

" Your prisoner.' 

" Ah, ha !" he sneered. " I shaU not trive you 
the liberty of choice, after all. Why snenld I, 
since you are mine and can't help yourself f Look 
around rou. This is your home for tiie ftitare— 
ow bridal-chsmber I Once again, how do you 
like Hr 

She covered her face, moaning with irrepressi- 
ble anguish. Her very heart teemed to lie dead 
within ber bosom. 

After a little. Demon Dan left her, and ap- 
proached his confederates. The three roiBans 
put thfrir- heads together around the fire, and be- 
gan a whispered conversation, of which the girl 
was evidenUy the tnhsfeet, for they cast frequent 
glauMS in her direction. 

She' tat to near that Hammond eo«ld have 
touched her drett from his hiding-plaoe. Her 
terror and grief were more than he could bear. 
How should he let her know that a friend was 
neai^-a friend who was ready to spill his last drop 
of blood in her defense?" 

At last he raised himself on his knees. 

" Bertha I" be whispered, cautioasly. 

She did not stir. 

" Bertha !" he wbitpered, in a louder tone. 

This time the looked un with .a start A sud- 
den flush came into her pale cheeks. She turned. 

Before Hammond could repeat the whisper. 
Demon Dan got up and eame toward her. 

What is It?" said he. " Did yon speak to mt» 
mv dearf" 



" No," she answered, readily. " I yrts talking 
to myself.** 

Demon Dan went back to hit" confederates 
again. 

Hammond durst not stir for some moments 
afterward. But he knew the girl must have heard 
his whisper. Her ready presence of mind pleased 
him. Now she tat with her back toward the 
brushwood, in the old listless attitude. Hammond 
knew by the slight bend of her head that she was 
waiting, for him to speak again, however. 

But that would be runnmg too creat a risk, for 
bis voice had evidentlyreacned Demon Dan on 
the second ooeatioB. He lay very still, trying to 
decide on some course of action. At last he took 
from hit pocket an old letter, and, drawing a little 
nearer the fire, wrote on the envelope, in peacti, 
thete wordt : 

" The first opportunity that presents, run out 
of the cave and seek the boat in which you were 
brought hither. I will follow you, if possible. I 
am your friend, and a foe to these ruffians." 

Some time elapsed before he oouldgive this note 
to the girl without riskinc detection. At last tke 
pushed her stool somewnat nearer and dropped 
one hand by her side. 

Hammond laid the note in this hand. 

She shrunk from its touch, at if in doubt what 
to do ; but her fingers eventually closed over it. 
Even then, she could net read it oirecdy, to elote 
a turveillanoe was kept upon her. But at last 
she found opportunity to pemae it 

Her lovely face instantly lighted- up with hope 
and courage. She gave a slight nod, still without 
turning, to let Hammond know that she compre- 
hended his wishes. She seemed tempted to say 
something ; but Demon Dan came back too toon, 
establishmg himself beside her. 

He remained a long while, talking after his in- 
solently triumphant fashion. 

Bertha became restless and anxious, presently. 
Her answers to his speeches were of tne shortest. 
Finally, she removea one of the rings from her 
fingers, as if to toy with it^ and let it drop on the 
floor or the cave. It rolled toward the fire. 

" Ah, my ring !" she cried out *' Pick it up I 
Quick, don't let it b^ burned !" 

Demote Dan stooped for the rinj^. 

Casting an apprenensive glance toward the cor> 
ner where the men Bill and Steve crouched. 
Bertha gave the rufllan a sudden push that sent 
him jprawling, and fiew toward the mouth of the 
cave. 

Hammond's eyes had not once left her durine 
the last half hour. He was prepared for this sncf- 
den movemei^t on her part. Some time previously, 
he had drawn his pistols from their waterproof 
covering, and noiselessly cocked one Of them. 

The instant the giri turned to fly, he sprang up 
from his hiding-place, took deliberate aim at the 
man Steve, who happened to bo nearest, and 
pulled the trigger. Without waiting to learn the 
result of the shot, and while the. cave was still 
echoing with the report, he ran after the desperate 
giri. 

Outside aU was balmy and still. The clouds 
had cleared, and the moon was pushing her war 
slowly over the line of hills that rimmea the etisf- 
em heaven. Behind him Hammond could see the 
solemn pine wood through which he had gf^pcd 
his way ; below ran the river, dearly outUhea in 
the silvery moonbeams. 

Bertha's flying figure was jkitt beyond hfm. 
Hammond gained her side, caught her%andin hit, 
and they fled onward together. 
To the boat !" be whispered. 

Tbey were too late. Shoutt broke the ttillneat 
behina them, and they heaid the sounds of nur- 
tnit Tbt boat twang at aMher Jtttt attheirfeet. 
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but there was not time to posh it from the shore. 
Their pursuers were almost upon them. 

Hauimond did not despair. 

** Will you trust yourself utterly to me!*' he 
asked of the giiri, suddenly. 

She clung closely to him. 

"Utterly," she answered. 

At that ne lifted her up in his arms, and leaped 
into the water. It was only waist4eep ^ust 
at that point. The bank was pretty thicklv kned 
with bushes, and one or two trees spreaa their 
branches low over the water. 

Hammond had his eye on one of these latter. 
Half-wading, half-swimming, be presently reached 
it with his precious burden — crawUng into the 
deep shadow, and catching hold of one of the low- 
bending boughs. 

But not an instant too soon. Demon Dan ap- 
peared on the bank, with the ruffian Bill close at 
ois heels. They could not see the fugitives, but 
they looked first of all to see if the boat was in 
its place. 

''^Ton are sore they came this way, Bill said 
Demon Dan, with a howl of rage. 
"Yes." 

" Who was that man, and how came he to be 
lurking in the brushwood V* 

" How can I tell ? He gave Steve his ' never- 
get-over,' that's certain." 

" Perdition I" 

Demon Dan turned with a roar, and began to 
beat the bushes close at hand. He seemed wholly 
at a loss which way to turn. Presently he began 
to work his way down the stream, while Bill went 
in the opposite direction. He-^Dan— even leaned 
an instant over the trunk of the verr tree in the 
shadow of which the fugitives were lurking, and 
neered keenly up among its branches. But he 
Dually passed on. 

Hammond drew a Ions breath of relief. 

" A narrow escape," he muttered. 

"Tes," said Bertha, shuddering. 

They waited until the sound of Demon Dan's 
footsteps died away in the distance. Then they 
crawled cautiously from their place of oonceal- 
ment, and once again sought the boat 

Hammond pulled in the anchor, hand over hand, 
swiftly and noiselessly. 

^* Tne rogues were foolish to leave the boat un- 
ffuarded," he said. "But they think we have fol- 
lowed along the bank of the river." 

In another instant they were pushing toward 
the middle of the stream. 

Bertha took one of the oars in her own fair 
hands. 

"I'm used to rowing," she said. " I can help 
you, and I will." 

They were In the current new, and drifted al- 
most noiselessly. The oars dipped in and out the 
water with scarcely a sound. 

At last Bertha lifted her expressive eyes to her 
companion's face. 

" How shall I ever repay you for all you have 
risked for me. Mr. Hammona f" said she. 

"It is a pleasure to serve vou. Miss Pevton. 
But," and he stared at her, "now did you learn 
my name f" 

" It was on the envelope you gave to me in the 
cave." 

"Ah, IhadA)fWt*en." 

" I WM l^tf • mm to be Mghtened when you 
wUspMd mf name," she wenTon. " The sound 
seemed to eome from the solid rock. But I con- 
quered my sQMTstitious fears, and soon felt oon- 
vioced tbm a niend must be near at hand." 

♦* Vou area brave girl." 

** Not so very brave," she declared. " I was 
nearly dead with fright and anxiety when Demon 
Dan nrst brought mc to the cave." 



There was a orief silence. She broke it by 
asking how Hammond had chanoed to be on the 
spot so opportunely. 

He told ber. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
a loud shout sounded from the shore, of a sudden, 
and thov saw a man plunge isto the river at a 
point a lew rods ahead of them. 

" It is Demon Dan !" cned Hammond. ** He 
is swimming toward usl He intends to inter- 
cept us." 

Up to this moment Bertha had been standing up 
in the boat, and on the side nearest the shore uiey 
had left. Now, she crouched in the bottom, 
nervously wringing her hands. 

"DonH attempt to pass him," she urged. 
" Steer for the other bank. Once there, we can 
find plenty of hiding-places." 

Hammond made a few lusty strokes thai almost 
lifted the boat from the water. Behind himKhe 
could hear Demon Dan puffing and blowing. The 
villain was proving himself a most admirable 
swimmer. 

" I wonder that he did not fire upon ns from 
the shore," said the young man, as he puUad 
briskly toward the shelter of a cove not fliiiiy 
yards distant. 

Bertha answered nothing. 

Hammond turned and looked at her presently. 

"Ah," he cried, suddenly, " I berin to compre- 
hend why Demon Dan reserved his fi^. Tou 
were carefnl to keep between me and the shore 
where he was lurking, and thus to screen me !" 

"The villain pretends tQ love me," she an- 
swered, simply. " He would not have run the 
risk of killing me, rou know.' 

Hammond's fine face slowed with admiration, 

" You are a heroine I'*^ he exclaimed. 

At this instant a shrill cry sounded over the 
water. The voice was Demon Dan's. 

" Help I Help I" he shouted. 

Hammond rested on his oars, and looked back. 
He saw the man's dark figure writhing in mid- 
stream. He saw him throw up his arms suddenly, 
and the water close oter him. 

" Shall we turn back?" he asked. " I am not 
sure whether it is a ruse or not^ But the villain 
seems to be in real distress of some sort." 

Bertha looked back, shuddering. 

"Yes," she answered. "He has disappeared. 
I feat he is drowning. We cannot leave even an 
enemy to perish before our very eyes." 

Hammond bent to his oars. 

Bertha again took her place beside him. 

The boat seemed to fly through the water, pro- 

Eelled bv their united efforts. Very soon &ey 
ad reached the spot where Demon Dan was seen 
to ffo down. 

Not a trace of the guilty wretch could be dis- 
covered. An awfrd snUness brooded oyer the 
river. The silent stars looked down from the 
purple arch above, and the pale moonbeams 
silvered the rippling wavea. But neither s%irs nor 
moon nor river told the story of the crime-stained 
wretch who had cried out in mortal agony. 

Hammond rowed about the spot for more thac 
half an hour^ but alt in vain. 

" Fm afraid that Demon Dan has gone to saitle 
his last account," he said, fnally. ^* Tie cramp 
most have caugnt him. Poor wretch 

He gave up the quest, and let the boat drill with 
the current once more, while he sat silent uid 
thoughtful. 

Bertha reclined in the prow, thinkinff over the 
strange events of that i^rangest of m strange 
niffhts. 

On and on they drifted. Just at day-dawn they 
moored the boat opposite the little vilUge from 
which Hammond had set out on foot scarcely twelva 
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brief hourft before. They were safe and among 
friends at last. 

i)urin^ the day a party went out to explore the 
cave which had been Demon Dan*s retreat. They 
found little or nothing. Bill had fled, and a i>ool 
of blood in one comer was the only vestige left of 
Steve. Perhaps he had not been seriouslv hurt ; 
or, It may be be had died, and iem buried by his 
comrLde. We cannot tell what was his fate. 



Two or three days later a swollen and dis- 
colored corpse was washed ashore near the vil- 
lage. It was the dead body of Demon Dan I 

And how about John Hammond and Bertha 
Peyton ? Of course the young man restored the 
girl to her parents ; and of course an acquaint- 
ance so romanticallv begun could end in only one 
way— marriage! May God bless the brave iieart 
which won the fau* lady I 






LlZZrS. L-OMAX.—'* PLEASE, DEXU Mil. DEXTER,"' SAID LIZZIZ, EXTEyDINQ HEB CL SPUD HANDS TOWA.'D 
HIM- "please LIIT'3 SHAKE HANDS, AND UE GOOD FBIENDS AGAIN. IF YOTT IX>N'T, IHEY'lL KVUGH 
ALL, THE MORE." 



liizzie Lorn as. 

A SUM M BR EPISODE. 

It happened in the most natural manner in the 
world I I will lenve it to any jury compoaed of 
tweWe reasoning and reasonable men ; yea, verilv, 
it' such an anomaly could exist, to one compoHod 
of the Slime number of reasoiimff and reasonable 
womsn^ whether, with such a man, and under 
such cure urns tauce«i, it could, by any possibihty, 
ha^e happened in any other mauuer than it did. 

The man in question was myyelf, Phineaa Dex- 
ter, not 80 young by some years as I once was, as 
18 forcibly and most painfully evidenced by a well- 
developed forehead nt the back of my head, 
tbougn, thanks to Barker, 1 manage, by comiug 
we li tip to the scratch, to keep the phenomenon a 
profotmd secret Irom all but that mdividual and 
my duplex mirror. 

If my youth has gone it has not taken with it 
feome solid, and, in the opinion of most people, 
superior charms. My position is more than un- 
exceptionable — my future more than sufficient for 
the gratification oi my taster, and my life would be 
one of more than ordinary happiness, but for that 
fatal one thing, which, let it take which one of its 
Protean shapes it may, is surrt to stand between 
humanity and complete happiness. lu my case, 



I it was a morbid drca-d of bcin|^ ensnared by some 
one of the female sex, which, in my opinion, em*^- 
latea the evil one in going about* Beeiiing whom 
he may devour, bciL^ victimized by the same, 
and held up to the ridicule oT my bachelor 
friends, and covered, in consequence, with per- 
petual shame. 

The WeUer, senior, for whom I cherish a pro- 
found, and most appreciative sympaLhy, waa not 
more thoroughly convinced cf the vilenesa of 
woman in gener'il, and her designs upon himself 
in particular, than I, acd, constantly i in pressed 
with this idea, 1 have acted ever on the offtn- 
sivc; carrying the v r.r iuto the enemy's coun- 
try, and S3 comforting myself that my roput ra- 
tion for being a bear of the mc st perfect and 
detestable kind, is as wed eistablished as a man of 
ordinary contentment could deBirc. 

The circumstances under which it occurred 
were these : 

July hnd come, bringing to the city its annual 
tuatalment of dirt, dust, and di- coaifort, and in 
order to escape these, and the culciinating horrors 
of the ever intolerable Fourth, 1 gave notice to 
the hirdily respect :ihle, and somewhat pompoiLs 
Ethiopian \vho did me the honor to take charge 
of nij'S'^lf, and mv sHUg bachelor rooms, that hi^ 
' time wouJd be at his own dispusaljfor the no:it 
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month, droppod into my bankor^s, and tbeaceinto 
the moat ooirXortable seat in a train of can jaat 
ctnrt^n^r for Ct. ^ennaus. 

I doubt if Lloyd has entered this IntezeetinR 
localify upon his new maps, bat this fact to the 
contrary in any wise, notwithstandinfs: the Tiliago 
exists, and is iikoiy bo to do. i ts name will sug- 
Kcs^ to all enligbtcnc.l roadcrs of Tom Moore, and 
Irish i2^enci8, the cbarms ^t possessed for such 
a mjrsognomict as i: yscl^ .-.nd formed the chief, 
and, icdeod, tbo only reason tor my S'^lecting it 
in prelfercnce co the legion of well-known sum- 
mering p!aco3 at my (disposal. 

"Of course," euch y^cm my train of reasoning : 
" acy town named after a man whose only claim 
en tbe remembrance of posterity is the fact of 
bis hatred, even to death, of the entire female 
sex, must be as hi Uq as possible infested by 
these ueocssory evils to masculine humanity 
which 60 aggravated the saintly nature of its 
namesake, consequently Si Bennaus is the plac^ 
for mo I ' 

Accordingly, to SU Sennaus I went, so fast as 
bleam couio take me, carrying «rith me tbe bUss^ 
ful conviction tliat each milestone put a longer 
diEtanoe between m3r8olf and charms, crinoline, 
pertncss, panniers, Grecian bends, and general be- 
devilment. 

It was on the afvemoon of Hondav, which my 
( xperienoo teaches me to regwd as the washing- 
day of tho xmiverse, and close observations on tbe 
contents of the various clothes-lines which Uned 
the way through the back streets of tbe village, 
nnd led to its one hotel ^so called), caused an un- 
rleasant consciousness that the population of 8t. 
'cennaua was not comprised so exclnsiyelv of 
males as I had inferred from its name. 1 ac- 
cepted this disappoiptmeut with philosophic 
equanimity, and comforted myself with the hope 
that tbe hotel might be an exemption, and that 
there I should find the freedom from femininity 
wbicb my soul deelred. 

Xne landlord gave me no time to make inquiries, 
for, takixisr me at oaoe to a deligbltuliy clean ana 
comfortable-looking chamber, ne informed me, 
with the air of one who imparts information of a 
paramount Importance, that "they** would soom 
be hero, and that I must hurry up my attentions 
to my nether man. as it nerer would do to keep 
them waring. Wiih this spectral admonition he 
Tanished, le:;^ving me in complete doubt as to tbe 
myster»ous ** they,** and utterly ignorant whether 
the proncun reterred to a party of Indians on 
their way ta visit the Great Father, or the Great 
Fi> tlier himself, weary of Washington, and on a 
wild bnnt for freedom itam office-seekers, sen- 
ates, and other pohtical pests. 

Alas 1 if ever ignorance was bliss, it was mine 
during the blessed half hour in which, depositing 
myself in the lar^e bathing-tub, in my dressing- 
closet, I removed so much of the soil of New 
York as might clmg to me, and then proceeded 
to encase myseif in every-day atture. 

I had proceeded to a stage which, though emi- 
nently easy, vcas not exactly orthodox for appear- 
ance m public in any place under municipal regu- 
lation, when my attention and toilet were auke 
arrested by the sound of wheeh stopping sud- 
denly at tbo dorr of tho hotel. 

This sound was not sufficient of Itself to have 
produced any particular effect ; but with it was 
mingled uno which made my ears fairly tingle with 
horror. 

This was a general conglomeration of laughs, 
screams, chatterhigs, and chhrps in every intona- 
ilon of which the female voice is capable, present- 
ing a combin&tion which some might have desig- 
nated 1) armour, but which to me was most 
hideous dieoord. 

Oblivions of my oxceodingly undress uniform, T 
l>ol<ed to the window; but remembered myself 
f*ufficLently tb pull the voluminous cahoo curtain 
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aiound me, and locked out, prepared to brftTc 
the worst. It was wor:!e oven thun worst, and 
warm as tte day was, I shivered firom head to 
heei. 

Directly in front of the long porch of the hotel, 
was drawn up a large, old-fashioned Tohictc, 
seemingly constructed after the style of ttie re- 
nowned '* deacon's one-horse shay," except that, 
instead of being built for one animaL it reqnirea 
four to pull it. 

WeU it might, with the load of liy^-lnmber 
packed away m its ample recesses I 

Talk of the antics and activity o; a oommunitj 
of flea? in a Florida sandbank 1 It was nothing, 
compared to the unrest of the creatures in the 
shavl 

Tnev fairly swarmed in and about it, as th y 
wrigfrled and twisted, and sprang, and squirmed 
in tht'ir efforts to get themselves and their attach- 
ments, in tl^e iray of lunch-baskets, wild-flowers, 
birds-nests, and unlyersal picnic nonsense, out of 
tbe wa^on. 

And m all the host, from a strong-minded and 
bodied individual of some forty years* standing, 
to a dangerous-looking dompling little over one- 
fourth that age, one element and sex prerailed, 
and that one was woman 1 

I knew, as if by prophetic vision, at onoe my 
fate and its frlghtfulness, and divined, with hor- 
rible certainty, the ftill force and meaning of tne 
landlords "they." 

Subsequent iuYcstagations proved the truth of 
my surmises, and assured me that I bad run into 
the very midst of tbe perils from which I fled I 

The entire hotel of Sij Sannaus^the only bnild- 
ing in the village at which entertainment for man 
or beast could, by any possibility, be procured — 
had been chartered by a party of femmincs who, 
actuated by tnafc frivolity co-extstent with the aex, 
or possibly with a view to experiencing a new aec- 
sation, had t>ocnd themselves, under payment of 
a heavy penalty, to pass one calendar month in 
the village in a sort-ix social communion. 

The <melt tenet of faith and obligation beioff a 
vig:rou8 non-intercourse with masculinity, and a 
complete system of avoidance of the entire male 
sex, who, with four honorable exceptions, were 
tabooed the society of the band of fair (?) so- 
cialists. 

These four ccnsisted of the landlord, the resi- 
dent clergyman, and physician of the village, if 
necessarily reqmred, while a vacancy was left on 
the hBt. to be filled as the tastes or caprices of 
tne party might dictate ; and Cate« novor woary of 
worrying migtals', had taken me, Ihnn my safe 
seclusion in tho lieart of New York city, and 
dropped me in tbe place of number four in the 
licft of honorable exceptions of this set of crack- 
briined women I 

True, I might have sought saiety in flight, and 
such was mV first determinati<m. i hesitated, 
and was lost I 

And I had full cause for hesitation, for the sit- 
uation of the village was delighUw, the hotel 
suited to even my fastidious tastes, and the 
women, as womin and under latest, were not so 
bad after alL 

There was every Tariety of womanhood in tbe 
twenty-three that comprised the part^, and all 
tastes could have been accommodated, m resp 
of manners, diap'jsitioa and personal appear- 
ance. 

I had no taste, in t'^e premises, unless an i.i- 
tense distaste could haye been c^/osidered an 
indication. Tet it was necessary for me to indi- 
cate a preference, for, had I not done so, I should 
\iz,ye been owned, to the est^^t of one-twenty- 
th rd, ^y each of the party, and I preferred to 
maka it a general and lumping concern, and tlias 
decrease mr misery by au^nneating it. 

Some men micrht have been bewildered by the 
array from whica to select ; but. with that dear- 
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aigbtod business capacity, whiob has ever dis- 
tlQKaished me, I made a ohoice which did honor 
alike to my eyes and my nnderstanding. 

Ilie epeoial she. which I sdjpcted a- my keeper 
and ohief-tormentor, had been introdnced, with 
the rest of tbe twenty-three, as Miss Lomax, and 
remembering vividly her appearance as she de- 
scended from the hiKh wogon, and recalling to 
my mind's eye the remarkativ beaatifol foot and 
ankle then and there disclosed, I intoitively acted 
npon the assumption that, if extremes meet, her 
head most be worthy her teet, and that so being, 
she was worthy my notice. 

tiike Bebeccn, the damsel was exceeding fkirto 
look npon, and better still, she had no nonsense 
abont her —being as merry as a cricket, as n&hi- 
ral as Joe Jefferson's art in acting Rip Van Winkle, 
and as fall of innocent ftin as any kitten. Clearly, 
there was nothi*>g to be feared from a creature, 
who, though, unfortunfltelr, a woman, seemed so 
exempt flrom the flaults of her sex, and tbe task of 
porformin? the bnotions of her* cavalier, was less 
disagreeable than I could have believed possi- 
ble7 

So it fell out, after the first erening, when still 
shiTerinff from my horror at the situation, I was 
launched into the supper-room and preaenoe of 
the twenty-three feminines, 1 attached myself to 
Miss Lomax, or Lizzie, as she was universally 
styled, and soon came to be looked on as her 
especial property and protector. 

She did not desire to have me be anvthing else : 
as for my plavins: the beau, or anything of that 
nature, it did not once enter her prettv head. I 
could not have conceived the possibility of such 
utter disregard of ooqaetiy, ensnarcment, and all 
things tending to matrimony, existing in the 
female heart, as Lizzie Lomax displayed in oar 
intercouxse. 

or course I was safe, beyond the possibilitv of 
a doubt, from luve and all things approximating 
it* 

So safe, in fact, that before two weeks had gone 
by, I was as desperately in love with JA^te, as 
ever a rewpectable, elderly gentleman was, fSrom 
the days oi Miles Standish down. 

And well I might t>e, 'or 1 maintain that there 
never was a more beautiful and loveable little 
witch than the plamp, blae- eyed, peachj-cneeked, 
sat)n>skinnedgurl who obtained such an Influence 
over me. that 1 would not only have given all my 
good gold for one curl of her golden hair, bnt was 
willing even to exchange my boasted bachelor 
freedom for complete submiSBion to her sweet 
will and pleasure. 

She did not seem at all coDsdous of my devo- 
tion, bat received it as a matter of course, whic!i 
onW increased my adoralion. 

The other twentV'two, however, were more ob- 
servant, or less reticent, for a perfect underst^d- 
ing with regard to my feelings seemed to exist 
arnom; them, and it appeared to me, that in some 
way, otterlv inexplicable to me^ the idea of ex- 
treme mirth was associated with myself and the 
obiect of my affection. 

Time and space would fail me to tell my ex- 
periences for the space of three summer weeks 
with that merry, and mischievous two dozen save 
one ; suffice to say, that beinff regarded, as 1 have 
since learned, as *'a dear old thing with not a bit 
of barm atnmt him,** I was permitted many priv- 
ileges denied to more dangerous individuals, and 
had infinite opportunities for observing closely 
female human nature, and npon the honor of a 
gentleman, an exceedingly queer and incompre- 
hensible nature I found it to be ! 

As I said, I loved Lizzie desperately, and was 
willing to resif^ for her favor my bachelor 
blessedness ; stilly J had not the most remote 
intention of so domg. I had determihed to take 
tbe good the gods provided, extract as much 



amusement out of it as possible, make love, like 
hay, while summer and sunshine lasted, and at 
the expiraUon of my holiday, make loye and 
Lizzie my most Chesterfleldian bow, and betake 
mypelf to bachelordom and Belmonico's. 

Such was my determination and theory ; my 
practice was somewhat different, for such was th«» 
glamour cast over me, that I soon fotmd that life 
without Lizzie, was no life at ail, and as I was not 
prepared to turn my back on existence, there was 
Only one thin;^ to be done, i e., convert Miss Lo- 
max into Mrs. Dexte^. Tet, with Ungering re- 
mains of my honor of the sex, I shrank from suo- 
cnmbin^ to it, and so put off the evil day as long 
as practicable. 

lu fact, tlie very idea of embodying a proposal 
of maniage affected me with nervous dread. 

Of its practioaf application, I was entirety igno- 
rant ; I presumed tnere was some set formula, 
but of Its precise nature, I knew no more than 1 
fUd of the particular kind of clothing worn by 
Achilles, when, in dronmstances somewhat similar 
to my own, he was domesticated in a house fall 
of feminines. 

The period of my stay was drawing so rapidly 
to its close, that I was forced to hurry up, ana put 
my fortune and Lizzie to the test. 

it was the last night of the month of fan and 
freedom, as it iv as called by the gay party of mefi- 
shnnners. and, as usual, Bliss Lomax and I wele 
permitted the full ez^oyment of each others 
society, which we passed in the cool back portico, 
while the rest of the company occupied the par- 
lor. 

She had never looked so lovely; some sweet 
fancy scmed to possess her, which one moment 
sent the blood flushing over her fair cheeks, aiid 
the next left them as white as the lilies she wore 
in her heaying bosom. 

" So much the better for me,** I thought ; " it 
will make my task all the easier I" 

I looked at her, and did not wonder that men 
bad goiM mad for love of such creatures as she 1 
She had rested her dimpled elbow on tbe railing 
of the porch, and with tbe tips of her delicate 
fingers sapporting her sunny head, eat bendmg 
forward, as if to catch some sound which she was 
anxiously expecting. Her other hand lay in the 
folds of ner white dress, and by some species of 
animal magnetism, almost independent of my 
own volition, I found the fingers of my right h'ina 
clasped closely around the little pink-velvet 
pahm, while in a dry, husky voice, not at» all like 
my own, I gasped : 

** Miss Lomax - Egg — Egg— Egg— lizabeth.? 
Here I stopped, and then, with a sense of suffo- 
tion, continued, in desperation : ** I have an at- 
tachment—for—you. 1 will make you my wife. 
Will you— will you— can I be -your husband?" 

Some mighty convulsion of feeling passed over 
her, which shook her beautiful form throughout 
G\eh molded limb, and obliged her to draw her 
band firom me, and dasp it and ils fellow so 
closely over her face, that it was completely con- 
cealed from my view. 

At this instant, the noise of some vehicle, ap- 
parently driven by Jebu, the son of Nimshi, came 
thundering along the street, while a low, twitt^ 
ing noise, moat suspiciously Uke laughing, which 
had been wafted from the parlor, was merged in 
a chorus of general Jubilation. 

Liiczie sprang to her feet, removed her hands 
from ner lovely face, and, with a half-auditile, 
** Give you an answer in a minute,** actually ran 
out of my presence and the porch. 

I have always possessed my ftill proportion of 
vanity, but I was not prepared for this pow( rf ol 
iropreeslon I had produced upon a girl of mob 
t)eaaty and fascinations, and tne fact that I had 
done so, was a happiness almost too deh'ghtful to 
be believed. 
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M7 bHssfol feelingB made me experience a sort 
dizzmess. and, under itu inflaence, I left my seat, 
and walking to the end ot the porch which over- 
looked a flower-garden* threw my arpi around a 

EiUar, which I transformed for the time beinj? 
ito Lizzie*8 rounded waist, and stood there, the 
most satisfied of suitor). 

Tbe noise of wheels had stopped, but that of 
general rejoicing had increased, uid now a newer 
sound just beneath me was added, and caused 
me to start, and look down in considerable cu- 
riosity. 

Qracions heavens I what a sight was disclosed 
by that July moon to my astounded eyeballs I 
under the shadow of the shrubbery, stood a taU, 
splendid-lookinff young man, and clasped in bis 
strong arms, with her beautifDl £ice upraised to 
his, was Lizzie— my Lizzie, while he was engaR:od, 
as I or any other man would hare been under the 
circumstances, in printir.g faosimUe impressions 
of his mustache upon her rose-leaf lips, said im- 
printing haying occasioned the peculiar sound 
which had so surprised me. 

In my first paroxysm of amazement, and ob- 
livious of such sublunary things as affe, stiflhess 
of muscle, and the want of dignity m a man of 
my standing, sliding, like a schomboy, down a 
porch pillar, I leaped over the railing, and by the 
exercise of an agility simp^ miracmous, slipped 
down the post, and presented myself to the en- 
raptured pair. 

**Who the deu— Ohl I understand! Mr. 
Dexterr burst from the mustache, which ceased 
its labors as an amateur printing-press, T^bilo 
Lizzie slipped a trifle farther from him, and 
stood the prettiest cuiprit m existence. 

Miss LomaxP I began, in an awtul voice. 

** Oh 1 dear Mr. Dexter, please don't be cross I" 
said the culprit, crossing her little hands, and 
looking dangerously lovely. ** Jim," she contin- 
ued, turning to tbe mustache, and its six feet of 
accompaniments, " Mr. Dexter here, the dearest 
of old gentlemen— the one, you know, I wrote 
you was as kind as a father to me, Jmi— wants to 
know if he can be mv husband. Have you any 
objection, Jim ?*' A.^ d the beautiful hussy actu- 
ally laid hold of the lappel of his ooat. 

*' Objection to Mr. Dcxter*s beinff your husband, 
Lizzie r said the mustache, discloeing, as he did 
so, a set of faultless teeth. *' One objection only, 
and that the trifling one that I already occupy 
tbe position myself.'' 

"You see, Mr. Dexter '* exclaimed the most 
perfidious of girls— arnd this time it was the lap- 
pel of my coat she took hold of—*' I thought, at 
first, you knew I was married ; and when 1 found 
out^u didn't, f^y, you were so much in love—** 

Here she stopped speaking, dropped her lovely 
eyes, .and the mustache ended the sentence : 

'*ln short, the women-folks got hold of the 

ioke, and it was such a capital one, that they kept 
jiz up to it for the general amusement. She 
eased tier conscience by writing, in her dafly let- 
ters to me, an exact account of the state and 
progress of the afiEair ; uid, by Jove 1 1 enioyed it 
as much as she 1 Knowing your hatred of her 
sex, she did not dream that one of it could inflict 
any injuiy upon you, and nothing was, and is^ far- 
ther ftrom her feelings, than in any way to pain or 
hurt you.** 

" Indeed and indeed it is I** said the rose lips, 
while her hand let go my coat, and was Joined to 
the other in the s^le of a pleading child. Please, 
dear Mr. Dexter, she continui'd, extending her 
olasped hands toward me, "please let's shake 
hands and be good trieuds again. If you don't, 
thMrOl laugh all the more T 

8iie glanced up to the windows, and, following 
her eyes, I saw, with unutterable horror, thM 
they were lined with row after row of male and 
female faces, all aflfected by one impulse, and 
that to see which could laugh most heartily. 



I said something not to be found In books of a 
devotional nature, and then, with mv accustomed 
quickness of perception, reviewed the situation, 
and made myself q^ter of it 

'*Well, welL Mibs— Mistress Ltzzie," I aaid, 
cheerfully, I have lost you : but I haven*! lost a 
very great deal, have I ?** and I laid my hand on 
the top ot her golden head, which came JuBt to 
the level of tbe elbow of the mustache. 
forgive you on one condition," I continued, and 
then lowericg my voice, so that none but she and 
the mustache could possibly hear me, I whia- 
pered the one condition of forgiveness. 

What it was shall never again pass my Hps, but 
its import must have l>een mvsteriouBly conveyed 
at least to the masculine porFion of my upper aa- 
dience. for a perfect roar of laughter followed it, 
under the influence of which Mis&ess lizzie again 
took to her pretty heels, and disappeared among 
the other flowers ot the garden. 

My revenge on my beautiftd antagonist was 
complete, for next day. when, 10 avoid the ton 
that I knew would be leveled at me, I called for 
my bill, preparatory to leaving St. Sennaus, I 
learned from the landlord that Oaptain Lomax 
and his wife had already gone ; ana so I reooo- 
sidered tbe motion, and remained the full term of 
my holiday. 

I have met the captain and his wife onoe sinae 
theu; at a representation of Barbe Bteu. 1 caught 
Lizzie's lovely eyes, and tried to smile a saluta- 
tion ; but she turned as red as her opera-cloak, 
and making a charming little mouth, fixed her 
entire attention upon Fatima and the fatal dosei, 
Willie in my secret heart I venerated Barhe Bleu 
as a benefactor to humanity, by having put it out 
of the power of seven female creatures, in putting 
an end to their existence, to execute the amount 
of harm and mischief they most undoubtedly 
would have done, had they remained in this wond 
any longer* 



The Flower-Ciirl of Florence. 

*' Adieuy paniers, vendanges aonf faitet,^ is the 
pretty, mournful reArain of a Provencal song, li 
might be sum? now in the City of Flowers, whioh 
had new streets and squares, and pubUc promen- 
ades and fountains, and banks, and shops, but, 
alas I there are no more fiower-girlal In the 
Oascine and caf^s are now rarelv, if ever, seen 
those dainty figures, so Jauntily oxessed, all pos- 
sessed of the beauty of youth, and some* re* 
joichig in a loveliness of a nobler and rarer me, 
carrying basketsfol of the choioest flowers, which 
they used to proiFer with the artless yet graceful 
coturtesy of their country to passers-by. 

At the end of the season a sum of money was 
given for these flowers, so that all the ugly part 
of ihe transaction, the buying and sellmg, was 
hidden from view. The bououets were given and 
received with smiles, and cormal words and merzr 
farewells "until to-morrow ** were exchanged, and 
that was alL 

About ten years ago, one of the flower-gfrla 
was a great favorite, and especially admired by 
the foreigners, English, American, and German, 
who stopped to hear the band in the Piazzone of 
tbe Oascine. 

**0h. auntie, look! what a pretty girl I" said 
Maud Halifftx— herself a very pretty girl^to the 
lady who was with her. 

They had stopped to hear the music on one 
warm ipril afteruoon. Maud had been leam'ng 
back} tired and exhausted— for she was in very 
bad nealth— when this lovely vision of a girl r f 
her own age stood besids the carriage and roused 
her. 

'* She is very pretty,** said Miss Halifax : *<bat^ 
what is very strange, she is very like you.^ 
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•* Oh, »imt ! how you flatter V* 

It was the fact, boweyer ; the BngliBh vomtf^ 
and the ItaUaB girl were as like as sisters. 
Both had dark eyes, ehghtly aqoflhie Doset. 
broad, low foreheads, and heantlfal months ; bni 
the Italian was as blooming as her own flowsrs. 
Hand was thin, pale, and languid. 

**Do yon not think I am riffbt r said Mtos HaH- 
fax, in !mnch, to a young Hungarian officer who 
now came np. 

He assented, hastily, bat not before both the 
£iC68 he had glanced at blushed to the roots of 
the hair, worn by both in the same way, drawn 
back in simple waves from the forehead. 

The flower-girl hastily threw some roses into 
the carriage, and vanished. 

I am tired ; let me go home,** said Maud. 
Shall we see yon this evening?" said Miss 
Halifax to the officer. 

I do not know. Yes, yes ; I will come.* 

The'Hfllilaxee went home. 

The young officer followed the flower-girl. Bhe 
held out her basket to hiuL 

'* I told you," said he, with an air of authoritv. 

That you were never to go neiur that carnage." 

" Why?" 

" Never mind ; I have my reasons^ Drodata." 
" Shall I ever know them?" 
" No, perhaps not." 

He turned on his heel, and was gone. The girl 
looked after him thougbtfhlly. 

'* I wish I knew," she murmured. 
What do you wish to know?" said a young 
Italian artist who came up. I can tell you a gretU 
many things. Count Liodan. for instance, that 
voung man who has Just beenSnying your flowers, 
18 engaged to be marrned to the rich English 
frirl at the HAtel de la Yille. who is so iU. If she 
lives to be married, he will be a rich man ; for it 
is said her father has settled fifty thousand francs 
a year on her husband. What is the matter, Dro- 
data?* 

'^Imtratgohome." 

The poor girPs very lips were white. 

"Oome, I will take yon," he said : for he saw 
she was trembling too much to be able to walk. 

They stepped aside from the busy crowd. The 
music was pouring forth its peals of gay melody, 
the sky was bright, and the flowers Drodata car- 
ried seemed laughing up in elfish mockery in her 
face ; but she thought of nothing, beard nothing, 
but the dreadful words Oark> Malaspina had 
spohen : *' Oount Lindan is going to be macried." 

Why, then, had he for the last six months told 
her he loved her, and loved her only? Why bad 
he said that he was glad he was a Ctorman, for 
that, as soon as she had married him, he would 
take her f^om Florence ; and at Prague no one 
would look down upon her, fiMr tbey would not 
know whether she nad been a flower-girl or a 
countess ? Why ? why ? Alas 1 there was no r^ply. 
Carlo was weU known to her. He had always been 
most kind to her mother and to hersell She called 
it kindness ; but, in truth, it was sincere and de- 
voted love which he felt for her. But there is • 
often this terrible disparity and inequality in love i 
— on one side fire, and ob the other, frost. The f 
ene loves, the other is loved ; and between the • 
adive and passive of that verb, what a world of 
differ enoe I 

Drodata had no father. She had heard he had 
died wlien she was an infant at Venice ; and Ida 
Benelli, her mother, had come to Florence, poor 
and heart-broken, to learn how to support herself 
and her child. No one knew more than that fac! 
about the pale, beautiful woman* She was alone 
irith her coild, and worked hard at her needle to 
support both. Sbe was, however, evidently of 
gentle birth, though she never alluded to the 
past : and was as smiple and unpretending as if 
she had always hved by the labor of hor own 



hands. But evidently there had been a great 
sorrow in her life, and it was one she never got 
over. She was always sad, and somewhat stem. 

They lived on the ground floor of a little villa 
near Florence, and the flowers they cultivated 
were sold by Brodata. Sometimes her mother 
aeoompanieQ her; sometimbs one of the older 
flower-girls took charge of Drodata. 

Count Lindan had been staying at a neighbor- 
ing villa, and it was during his walks he had met 
Drodata. She used to go sometimes to see the 
lady at whose villa he was staying, and, after a 
few meetings, he told her he k>ved her. Drodata 
brought h£m to her mother, and Ida BeneUi gave 
her consent to thehr marriage. She told hfan there 
was no disparity in birth between them, and that 
the secret of her life should be made known to 
him on the day of tne marriage ; till then, she 
wished the engagement lo be a secret. Not even 
Carlo Malaspina, though he was a good friend, 
knew of it. 

Now, as he took poor Drodata home, he flrtt 
became aware of it. It was lortunate for lindau 
that Carlo could not leave the poor girl, or the 
Caecine of Florence would have been disturbed 
bv a summary act of vengeance. When they ar- 
rived at tbe viDa, poor Drodata dragged herself 
up to her room. 

" Tell mamma," she said, as the tears streamed 
down her face. 

Ida Benelli listened with set lips a^d kindling 
eyes. 

** He shall not marrv this English girL" she 
said : her fkther sliall know what a traitor he 
is I" 

She went up-etairs, kissed the poor tear«tained 
cheek of her girl, and wput down agahi. 
Come with me. Carlo," sbe said. 

Mr. Halifax was at dinner, when he was told he 
was wanted. 

"Who is it?" 

*<Aladv. She says she wiU waif 

** Who 18 in the drawing •room 7* 

" Maud is there," saidlUSs Halifax. She said 
she would have some tea there instead of dinhig 
with us." 

When Mr. Halifax had flnished, he went to the 
drawing-room. Tbe light:) had not been lit. 

He heard his daughter's voice, conversing with 
some one ; and as his eves became accustomed to 
the gloom, be saw a tall, slight form leaning over 
tbe couch where she lay. 

'* I hear you wanted me '* he said politely. 
** How can I serve madame ?*' 

At that moment the waiter came in, and the 
Hght feU on Ida's fluse. 

**Qood Heaveol" said Mr. Halifax. <«Idal 
Have the waves given up the dead ?" 

*'Is it you— you— you?" and the poor woman 
feflathiafeet 

** What is the matter, papa?" said Maud, sob- 
bing. 

There was a good deal of confusioin at first, but 
finaUv Ida was restored to her senses, and then 
Mr. Halifax explained, and Ida explained. 

He had married Ida Contarini at Yenioe twenty 
years before. A year after their marriage, Just 
before tbe birth of her child, Ida's confessor so 
filled her with fears for her own sool and that of 
the child about to be bom, thai the po<Mr woman 
almost lost her senses. Sbe determined to fly, 
Bud leave no trace by which she could be recalled. 
She threw Imrvail and mantle out of her gondola, 
and, disguised in an ecclesiastical costume, left 
Venice. There was a rumor that she had com- 
mitted suidde. This was iodustriously circulated 
by tbe priest : andipoor Mr. HaUCax idK yenioe, 
miserable, ana convineed that he was a'widower. 

Two years afterward, to please his sister, he 
married a young English girl, who died in giving 
birth to Maud. He thought there was a curse 
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. upon him, that all he loved should that be taken. 

' ' ' * years 

-ia 

riaV 

moned home on account of Maud*s health. 

On grovnng up, Maud had shown siffos of great 
delicaoT. For tne laat two years — she wat now 
seventeen TDrodata was nineteen, but from her 
health and oloom, looked as young, if not young- 
er, than her sister) — she had been m Italy. She 
had regained a little strength at Florence, had 

E[>ne out a little into society, and had met Count 
indau. It was well known that she was a rich 
heiress. He had proposed and been accepted. 

Mr. Halifax, fh)m tne moment he had returned 
to Italy, had become more melancholy, and 
gloomy than ever. He seemed haunted by bitter 
and undying m<!morieB. He felt that his daugh- 
ter, also, would betaken from him, and shuddered 
as he looked at her. 

It was a sad home, and Maud had been natur- 
ally pleased at the cheerful, genial manners of 
the young Hungarian, and looked upon bar mar- 
riage as an escape from the ever-deepening 
gloom of her home. 

But, once the marriage was settled, Lindau be- 
came cold and somewhat inattentive. 

The quick instincts of womanhood told Maud 
that she was not loved. She had heard whispers 
of lindau's admiration of some beautiful flower- 

Slrl. When she saw Drodata, she had an intui- 
ve knowledge that it was she. 
She was thinking of these things that night, 
when the waiter usnered in a lady. 

Ida had come up to her, ana had also been 
struck, apparently, by Maud's likeness to Dro- 
data. 

In her beautiful pathetic voice, Ida had told 
Maud the purpose oi her visit. 

I have come to you to save you fh>m a mer- 
cenary man, as I would wish any one to have 
come to save my child, had she been thus be- 
trayed and deceived. He must lose you, as he 
has lost her." 

It was at this soint of the conversation that Mr. 
Halifax had entered. 

Xeed I describe the happiness, tard^ as it was, 
of these two reunited hearts ? Meed I dwell upon 
the warmth with which the two sisters accepted 
their new relationship? Need I say that Lindau 
was dismissed ? 

About a month afterward, a carriage, on the 
Caftcine, was the centre of attraction to all prea- 
ent. In it won Miss Halifax, and by her side was 
a lady of faded but exquisite beauty. Opposite 
were two girls, so alike that, but for the paler 
complexion and slighter form of one, they could 
scarcely have been known apart. They were Mr. 
Halifax's two daughters. 

*'Was not Count Lindau to have married the 
pale one oneef asked a y^ung Italian of hit 
Wend. 

** Tea, and he was in love mth both, I believe : 
but ke has left Florence now. At present I should 
say the only man who has a chance with them ia 
Carlo Malaspina." 

** But Malaspina was in love, I thought, with 
that beautiful Drodata, who was as goo3 as the 
was beautiful" 

**That beautiful Drodata is the eldest Miss 
Halifax. There was some family Quarrel, and 
Mrs. Halifax lived away from her husband 
nineteen years. He thought she was dead, and 
murried again. He only knew the truth a month 
ago." 

"What a romance t" 

*'Te8; and who could be a prettier heroine 
than our pretty flower-girl?" 



£*en 



One Woman's Beart* 

HtBTl bow the homeleM night-wind sobs and moaoa 
Outside the latticed casement 1 how the treea, 

Orim giants, toss their naked, brawny arms! 
I near tne piteous sobbing of the sesa. 

My darting, does the shutters now, sad bar 
_The weird intruden out; worn down and weak, 
gboativ rtotings nflkigfai me sorely; see! 
now, this deathly yaUor on my wasted che^k. 

Why should 1« O beloved, veil my heart?— 
Kot 80 — ^bnt do«e be>ide you here to^niglit 

Wm I unfold, lay hsre my Inmost soul 
TO yours, which ne'er has knoait a shade cf bUght 

Surely the happy stars shone on your b'jrth 
Surely the immortal gods did smile upon you sweet; 

That which we women thirst and hunger for is yoar»~ 
Love sits tnd sings for ever at your fSet 

For me the unpitjlng Fates have done their wont 
it Heavens I 



O ye sweet Heavens I whac siii U writ 'gainst me. 
That I must bear within my bresat a atarving heart 
That Love should pass me by— o'erlook me uttarly ' 



The Qntekmnds. 

ABOUTten rears I was on a visit to a relative 
— «n English lady who had married a retired French 
merchant, and resided at a picturesque old chateau 
near the eoast of Normanay. The scenery of the 
country was not very attractive to me, being bleak 
and dreary in comparison with the smilmg re- 
gions of my own English home : yet I kept up mv 
practice of taking long walks and rambles, particu- 
larlv toward the eoast ; whence, firom the bare 
cliffs, was to be had a fine view of the sea bevond. 

On one particular day, that stands outespeciall/ 
clear in my memory, I amused myself with fol- 
lowing the course of a stream which I had often 
longed to explore. For four miles it led me lazily 
onward, in almost a direct course, through hedge- 
less fields and bleak, half-cultivated moorland, 
until it suddenly entered a rocky defile, where it 
became rapid and sinuous. The way was now 
difficult, yet I kept on, until, as suddenly aa I had 
entered it, I emerged from the defile, and found 
myself standing on a broad waste of sandy sea- 
shore, daszling in its gUring whiteness. On the 
left, southward, it extended a mile or two to a 
little fishing-port, whilst nearer, on the right, 
the view wm bounded by a aort of rooky wall 
jutting into the aea^ crowned with a weather- 
beaten old fort, and sheltering at its feet a snug 
little nest of fishermen's cottMes, embowered in 
verdure. Heated and weary asl was, and dazilsd 
with the white glare of sea and sea-beach, nothing 
could have appeared more inviting than this 
shady retreat; sod thither, with hasty steps, 1 
made my way. 

A nearer view only charmed me the more. 
What a prise, I thought, would this have been 
for some artist— those pioturesqne ooiti^gea with 
their lattice-windows, and plastered walla of everr 
color— pink, white, yellow, and aky-blue, tr^Used 
with vines, and ahaded by acacias ; whilst fishnig. 
nets hung festooned on the fenoes, and boats 
were turned up on the aands. 

Merry, brown - skinned, dark* eyed children 
played about, and women in stifi, anow-white 
nead-dresses, with those immense flying lappet* 
peculiar to the Norman peasantry, came to the 
doors, and courteously greeted m*e as I passed, 



Everything in sight was scrupulously neat and 
clean ; and I passed slowly up the single street, 
untU rcame to the last cottage of all— standing, 
raised a Httle above the rest, close at the base ot 
the rockv cliff, and facing the sea. An elderiy 
woman, in red jacket andhose, short blue petti- 
coat, white apron, and an immense pair or ^Id 
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ear-rings, with necklace to correspond, sat knit- 
ting beneath a little shed-porch in front, and to 
her I addressed mrself. prayins the privilege of a 
few moments^ rest on the bench beside her. 

'*C&rtain4mmi, mam'selle," was the readj and 
ooorteous replr; ''with the greatest pleasure; 
on! J that mam^selle will find a chair more con- 
venient." And in a moment I found myself en- 
sconced in a big: arm-chair, and giving an account 
of my long ramble. 

** Mam'selle has had a long walk, tmly. I know 

the Cb&teau de B . I have had the pleasure 

of seeing monsieur and madame up at the Chapel 
of Saint Jean-des-Bocbes. Ana mam'selle is 
tired, no doubt. An hour's rest and a glass of 
wine wiJl refresh mam'selle. I have rood wine- 
some which my son Jules brought nither from 
Kice, two years aso. Mam' sells shall do me the 
honour to taste of it." 

I drank the wine with * relish, and my good 
hostess, apparently rightly judging that I must be 
hungry as well as thirsty, presently disappeared 
within her neat kitchen, when straightway Issued 
an appetizing smell of fried fish. This, with a couple 
of new-laid eggs, a loaf of brown bread, and a 
cup of good ^ee, was speedily arranged before 
me on a little table with snow-white cloth, and it 
was pleasant to observe the g^tiflcation of the 
good woman at the justice done to her viands. 
The table at length removed, we sat quietly chat- 
ting, until I miSe some remark about the extent 
of the sands just here. 

** Ah, mnm'selle, it is true. The sands have 
widened since I was a eirl to more than half their 
former extent; though, thanks be to the good 
God, they aie no longer dangerous, as then.'^ 

*• How dangerous r' 

** See you, mam'selle, they hare settled, ana 
become firm. Formerly they were shifting— now 
this way, now that way, and"— here a thoughtful 
shade passed over her face, and she spoke in a 
kkwer tone — "there were outekMndt^ mam*selle." 

"Ahr" said I, rather doubtful as to the full 
nature of a quicksand. She detected the igno- 
rance at once. 

''Tea, e*e$t trai. Great banks of loose, sand 
that settle down firm and hard when the tide is 
ont, but which qvicken with the returning waters. 
That is, the coming tide moistens them beneath 
the snrfsoe, and they are lifted up thereby, and 
are soft and spongy. And then— ah, then, woe 
to him whose leet venture upon that treacherous 
ground." 

** Have any perished here in that wav?" 

"Have they not? Listen, mam'seUe. In the 
craveyard of old Saint Jean-des-Roches lie many 
deud ; but there, beneath that smooth beach, are 
buried twice their nnmb«r. So said my father ; 
and he knew." 

" But ha& any such case occurred within your 
own knowledge f I inqnired, now becoming in- 
terested. 

'* Surely, mam'selle; and one"— she added, 
with the same thougfanil look as before— "one 
within my own sight. There art others in the 
village who saw it also, ahd can tell it you— the 
story of poor Marie Oiguet." 

I. of course, begged for the story, and my 
hoBtess, nothing loath, though with a subdued 
manner, lokTlt. 

When I was a giri, mam'selle, there was, see^ 
voM, no pret^r one amongst us all than Marie 
Giguet. Her father, too, was rich, as riches go 
tmongst OS, who are ever poor: and Marie, being 
an omv child, would have a handsome dowry. 
Consequently, sh* wa« the belle of our village, 
and hM many suitors. 

"Her father was proud of his wealth. No poor 
man, he was wont to sav. should aspire to hif> 
daughter's hand. Where'fore, when Jean Cate- 



neau made known to him his love for Mnrie, and 
Marie herself acknowledged that she loved Jean, 
our monsieur refused his consent to the match. 
True, Jean was handsome and clever, and as good I 
a lad as ever lived, besides belonging to one of our 
most respected families ; but, then, he was onlv a 
poor fisherman and owner of a little boat tnat 
plied between here and the Point St. Nicholas 
which you see far out yonder. And. mam'selle, 
it was at that fishing- village that you see below — • 
much lareer then than now — that we all lived. A 
few of us have moved up here since, for the sake 
of a spot more shelter^ from the north winds ; 
but we are natives of yonder village, we. 

"Said montUur U ffrand Meionew, who waa 
owner of the largest fisning skifi^ of them all. and 
engaged by a trMing-house at Avignac — sai« he : 

" ' Jean Cateneau, my son, when you are master 
of a craft equal to mine, and have money enough 
to build a house equal to my own, then you shilt 
have Marie to keep it for you. Go, my son, and 
seek your fortune. The world lies before you.* 

" So Jean took the old man at his word, and i 
left the villaffe. and was away for two years. Tw# | 
years, mam^lle — a long time for a young giri Xm , 
wait ; but Marie was one of a thousand ^r trolii 
and constancy— and she would have waited, w% 
until her hair turned grey, if need were. W« 
heard of Jean from time to'^timc, that he was pros- 
perinff ; and at last there came a letter sarin? he 
would be back in two months' time, to* ciirim 
Marie's hand. He was richer now, he said, thm 
Marie's father; and he had silk dresses and jew- 
elery for her bridal trousteav. Heaven knows, 
mam'selle, how the truth was — but it was said af- 
terward that he had been engaged in the smug* 
gling trade between this country and yours ; no 
great crime to my thinking, especially when 
young man has a sweetheart to win thereby. 

" But it so happened that while Jean Catenehu 
was away, working for the love he bore her. Marie 
Giguot had had another suitor, far above nim in 
wealth and station. This waa the fishing-aguit 
from Arignac, by whom the old Giguet was em- 
ployed ; and who, coming down to see to the biaa- 
iness, fell in love with Marie, and asked her of her 
father. | 

" Of course the old man was eager for the 
match, but Marie would not bear of It. Sh» n- 
proadhed her father for wishing to break faith with 
Jean; and others, who sympathised with Ihe 
lovers, Joined in the reproach, until Father Gigtiet 
was fairly shamed. Howsoever, he was mean 
enough for one more trick. He had said to J^ng 
Cateneau, that if be returned in two yMr$ with 
the required wealth, he should have Marie's hand. 
The two years, he now said, counting from the 
day of the agreement, were neariy passed, a 
mont)i barely remaining of the time, whicli wwild 
I'xpire on ^e coming 6th of October. Sbmld 
Jean not make his appearance before thift #sy, 
Kaid Father Giffuet. he should consider tN )^^c»- 
ment at an end. and Marie must marry jf . Jottvili. I 

" What could be done i Jean was far awi^, no 
one exactly knew where. How could he m hi- 
formed of the infamous plot against him; aailkus 
hurried hornet In two moTUM time, h6 had aodd 
in the letter, his present business engansaent 
would be ended, and be should be free to ntten 
home. 

" Ah, well, mam'selle, I needn't exploia liow 
it was done, nor in truth did I ever myself olesriv I 
Unow ; but in some wny, through Marie's and his 
own friends, Jean ratcneau got news of the thing, 

and hi3 :mswer to Muric was : 

'''V I dU forU, lihaUUkomeon the m 9f 
Oelobitr^ and claim you at my w^e b^ore that uay ■ i 
ha* paifed/ Have the wedding-feaet readff^ wnd 

^xpectMef I 
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"I remember those words well, mam'seUe, 
for 1 heard them retid. 

" Not to weary yon, the Ist of October came, 
and every one was looking out for Captain Cate- 
neau's vessel — for he was captain now. So on the 
second day, and we began to grow anxious. But 
when the third came and passed without any sign 



know he will come/ And she walked about^ up 
and down, up and down, on the beach and in front 
ot her fathers house, with her hands clasped and 
licr eyes strained seaward. Ah, Heaven ! but we 
felt for her ! 

** It was two o'clock on the 4th of October — a 
cloudv, threatening day — when there was de- 
Bcried, far away bevond the Point St. Nicholas, 
a little vessel — a sort of schooner — setting bravely 
in toward us. We waited, nearly all of us, on the 
beach, until we saw its course set directly to our 
village. And then such a cheer went up I for we 
knew this must be Captain Cateneairs vessel. 
And such a fine, large vessel it was ! In about 
three hours, for the wind was not favorable, she 
might reach us. But before an hour had passed, 
mam'selle, the whole sky had changed — ^the waves 
rose, the rain fell, ana we saw, when she was 
scarcely two miles distant, the gallant little 
schooner put about and stand off to sea.! We 
knew she was going back to the harbor of St. 
Nicholas. And then came the wind ; and through 
all that night and the following da;^ the storm 
raged. The old fishermen said Capf4un Cateneau 
would not, as a good seaman, dare leave his vessel 
and bis crew in such weather; but liarie still said, 
'He will come. I know he will come.' 

"On the next day, the 5th of October, about 
four iu the afternoon, the storm died away. The 



sea was still ronch, but the wind blew straight 
from Point St. Nicholas, and we were not sur- 

Srised to see the vessel, with half sails set, ooming 
own as near the coast as she could venture. Bnt 
her progress was slow; and, besides, another 
difficulty presented. The tide was running oat, 
and unless the vessel could get in before six 
o'clock, she would hare to lie to until morning off 
shore. In that tfase, it would be impossible to 
land in a boat, on account of the shallow sand-bars 
and banks which, at low tide, stretched far ont 
firom the beach. 

"In the cottojgre of old Father Giguet was 
spread the wedding-feast, which Marie had in- 
sisted upon preparing. And from her window 
upstairs the poor girl watched, straininz her gaxe 
out to sea^ as the hours and the minutes passed 
by. Fast indeed did the minutes run, and fast 
ran out the tide. 

" * In another hour,' said Father Giguet, look- 
ing defiantly about him — ' in another hour, the 
two years will be out,' counting from the moment 
he had made the agreement witn Jean Cateneap. 

" In another hour ! and there lay the vessel a 
quarter of a mile from shore, and almost on the 
edse of the sand-bars left liare by the tide ! God 
help thera I 

** We could see them plainly now, as they could 
see us. I thought I distinguished the tall form of 
Jean Cateneau, standing at the bow of the vessel ; 
and he shouted and waved his hand in answer to 
our cheers and signals. 

" One younz man, a cousin of Marie's and a 
great friend of Jean's, ventured down as far as he 
dared on the sands, and shouted through a speak- 
ing-trumpet. The answer came famthr back, 
^aIPb well r Then Jacques shoutedf *g^n, 
'JeanT and we heard the reply * Hello P Once 
more rang out the trumpet, *Murry I In an /iour 
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THS QUICKSANDS. — MARIS GIGUET RAN WJLDLT DOWN THE BANDS. BHB WIS SBIZBD AND HELD BACK ; 
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HIM WITH ODT8TUKTCHBO ARMS.*' 



—too late/* and the fomi of Captain Cateneau 
sprang down to the deck. The next instant a 
boat was lowered, contninhig three men ; and we 
watched with beating hearts as we saw it row 
toward the shore, and tarn and twist in and out 
amoDff the sand-banks, striving to gain a point 
near the beach. And still the moments were run- 
ning on, and the tide running out ! 

**Ah, mam'selle, how shall I have the heart 
to tell more? 

''We, standing breathless on the beach, saw 
the little boat ^ound upon a sand-bank. The men 
ffot out and tned topush it off, but in vain. And 
Inen Captain Jean Cateneau spoke a few words to 
the men, apparently giving orders, and, turning 
hastily from them, waved his cap to us and came 
on, stndgfat over the ^ands toward where we 
all stood on the beach. 



" It was tlien that mj father rushed forward 
and shrieked, ' Back ! back, for voor life ! The 
quicksands ! The (Quicksands !' Xnd fifty voices 
of men and women joined wildly in the err — ' The 
quicksands ! The quicksands f Back, for your 

*' He did stop then ; and we thought that he 
would have tunied back. But, unluckily, just a* 
that moment Marie, who from her window had 
seen and heard all, came rushing out upon the 
beach ; and instinctively, as not knowing what 
she did, stretched out her arms toward him. And, 
seeing this, the voung sailor sprang forward 
again, eagerly, with his eyes fixed upon her. 

" It was useless calling to him now. Nothing 
could have turned him back. Marie, dressed in 
wliite ar.d crowned with a wreath of white myrtle, 
stood before him ; and^ with his bride awaiting 
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him Mid almost within reach, what young man 
that loves will ligten to the roice oi reason or 
of warning? Kot one. 

" And so it was that the end came. For some 
little distance he trod safely, where the sand was 
firm enough to bear him. But, presently, gi^inS 
a broad leap over a moist place already fiUing into 
a little poof from below, he missed ana sunk ankle- 
deep into the sand I He lifted one foot, but the 
other sank deeper— and in a moment the sands 
were up to his knee ! Still he struggled to regain 
the firmer around — but in vain. Those sands are 
irreedj o^ Uieir prey ; and swift as relentless in 
their greed. Almost before the unirersal cry of 
horror had died away, they had sucked him iq tip 
to his waist! And then, whilst all ran wiMly 
about, seeking what could be done, though know- 
ing that nothing could sare him now, a woman's 
sfa^ek rang long and loud abore the rest, and 
Marie Giguet ran wildly down the sands. She 
was seized and held back ; but only for an in- 
sUnt. With marvellous strength she broke away 
from the grasp of two strong men, and shriekinff. 
''Jean! Jean! Oh, save himl save himr 
rushed straight toward him, stretched out her 
arms, and sprang into his own just as the sands 
rose to his Dreastl And so, mam'seUe— 40, in 
her bridal-robes, and in each other's arms, they 
went down together I That was their meeting— 
aye, and their parting also 

I was too excited and shocked to make any re- 
mark. For some moments we sat in silence— my 
hostess looking out meditatively upon the sands, 
from the sight of which I shrank. 

*' They lie there now, it may be, just as when 
they died : but we have a cross erected to their 
memory in the churchyard of Saint Jean-des- 
Roches. * Perished in the Quicksands, October 
5th * is the inscription. Ham'selle will find it 
when she goes to the chapel.*' 

And Hkim, on the Sabbath following, I found it. 

Jean Oatoneau, aged S6. 
Marie Giguet, aged 19. 
Perished in the Quioksands, 

October 6th, 18—. 
Pray for their souls." 



▲ Polite Mepluuit* 

A TOVHO Burman lord had married a second 
time. On the morrow of the weddine-day, in the 
morning, the new bride, surrounded oy a swarm 
of followers, wished to take the air under the 
veranda, a kind of covered gallery which reaches 
around the dwellings of persons of rank. The 
favorite elephant of the master— that which the 
young lord usually rode-^as walking at this in- 
sunt, under the oare of the keeper, in a palisaded 
inclosure, in the centre of which the habitation 
was situated. Having noticed the presence of 
women, what did the creature do ? He approached 
the veranda, leant delieatelr against a oarrier of 
bamboos which inclosed a pleasure-garden, picked 
the most delicate flower with ttae finger of his 
trunk, tiien shook his ears, gave an expressive 
cry, and showed significant attention in his zentle 
eyes, after which, raising his head and trunk 
mcefuUv, he lifted the flower to.the level of the 
balustrade. One of the wom<n stretched out her 
hand ; the elephant drew back his trunk, the same 
movement being renewed several times. The mas- 
ter ttien wished to take the flower: the ^l^hant 
did not draw back his trunk, but renisecrto idt go 
the flower. Upon this the queen of the /iU m- 
vanced her hand tremblingly, and the extempore 
oonrtier then gave her his offerinff gallantly. Judge 
if he were not caressed from that time ! '* I can 
:;uarantee the fact," 'said the narrator, ''because 



I was there at the thne." The person in question 
was a Portuguese, the oldest son of Oamftratta, 
ex-cook, confidential steward and factotum of the 
Burman emperor, and dictator of the custom- 
house of the empire. The son himself was chief 
of the custom-house at Mandalay. 

An Vnezplained Mirstery. 

Tn following narrative was prepared originally 
—not for pubucation. but as a report to oe laid 
before the police. The facts of the case having, 
however, entirely bafiled detection, and the fate 
of the mysterious lady still being unknown. It has 
been thought best to give the story to the public 
in this form, in the hope that it may meet the eye 
of some one who shall at last be able to throw 
some light upon the matter. 

STAmfBNT OF AbTBUE LoTXLU 

Five summers ago, when the civil war was 
raging at its height, and communication between 
North and South was difficult and uncertain, I 
left the city to spend the hot months at a hotel on 
Staten Island. Mv business was very absorbing, 
and I could there nave the benefit of country auv 
and yet be in town every day. The house where 
I took up my abode was filled with a gay set of 
New Toriers, of whom I sow very little, the day- 
light hours being nasBed in the city, and evenings 
spent in either visiting my friends ox in solitary 
meditation over a pipe. 

Thus some two weeks had glided away, when 
one night I went out to dine in town, and so 
reached my summer quarters at an unusually late 
hour. The front of the house was quite deserted ; 
I heard sounds of music and daccing from the 
drawing-room, and turned aside into a small par- 
lor where 1 generatiy found quiet. There, beside 
the table, reading py the shaded light, sat a ltdy 
whom I had never s^n. 

At my entrance she raised her head from her 
book and looked at me. That one glance haunts 
ms yet. In that second of time a whole new 
worm seemed to open before me, an4 I, who had 
never felt any interest in a woman, was from that 
instant fascinated by this one. 

She was not beautiful, nor was she very young. 
The black silk dress and lace draperies gave an 
air of complete maturity to a rather slender fi^^re, 
and the face was deeply marked by lines of^care 
and sorrow, which showed that eariy youth had 
fied ; yet, while the softness of young beauty had 
eone, there was a character and earnestness in 
those features more attractive than any rosy girl's 
smooth cheeks could ever be : and the large dark 
eves that met mine so steaailj^ had a worid of 
thought and feeling in their Uquid depths. 

I took off my hat, of course, at presence of the 
lady, and then was turning to leave the room, 
when the evening paper I had in my hand dropped 
near her. As i stooped to pick it up, she said, 
hesitatingly : 

"I beg your pardon, sir; but is that the latest 
editibn?"'^^ *^ 

"Yes," I replied, at once offering it to her. 
" Would you like to look at it ?" 

" Thank you. I am so anxious for news now." 

Her voice was low and well-bred, her accent 
unmistakably Southern. She took the paper 
eagerly, her pale face flusbinff, as she tumca hur- 
riMlly to the war news. I drew near the table, 
and picked up a book, but in a moment she turned 
to me. 

" May I take this away a few moments f I will 
bring it back directly." 

"Certainly; but pray do not trouble yourself 
to return it! I do not care for it at all ; U is en- 
tirely at your service." 
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"Thank jou/' And in m moment she had left 
fha room, and I was alone. 

The book she had been reading lay on the toble. 
It was a copy of Schiller's plars, and on the fly- 
leaf was written: "Virginia Lee. Jamestown, 
Aug. 10, 1866." 

Iwas still looking at the name and date, when 
Mrs. Bertram, the landlady, entered the room. I 
could not help asking a few questions. 

** Ifrs. Bertram, 1 have just seen a new boarder 
— a handsome woman, with dark eyes. Who is 
shef 

"Ton mean Mrs. Meredith, I suppose,'* replied 
Mrs. Bertram ; ** she was rcadins here iust now. 
But she is not a new boarder ; she has Seen here 
some time." 

" I neyer saw her before." 

"No, I dare say; she lives almost entirely in 
her own rooms : but the sas in her parlor was out 
of order, and sne came here." 

"Southern, of course?" 

" Tes," and Mrs. Bertram looked mysterious. 
"Ariolent rebel, I fancy, though she saysTery 
little." 

"A widow r 

" Tes, I presume so ; she came here by herself, 
and has haa no yisitors." 

" This is her book, I presume, though the name 
is not Meredith ?" 

Mrs. Bertram glanced at the name, and looked 
uneasy. 

"That is out-and-out Southern," she said. 
" and no mistake. Howerer, I suppose it is all 
right." 

She took the volume, and I walked off to my 
room, thinking even then of the strange lady more 
than I had thought of any woman for ^ears. 

A week "basset after this, during which I never 
saw Mrs. Meredith. Then, one night when I came 
up on a late boat, as I passed through the crowd 
on the upper deck, I caught sight of a figure 
which at once recalled her to my memory, and I 
stopped abruptly to verify my conjecture. 

The lady had her back to me, and was talking 
earnestly to a gentleman. His uniform indicated 
him to be a Union officer, and as I presentlv 

gassed them I heard her low, earnest voice plead- 
ig with him to do something for her. I could 
not guess what ; 1 only heard a few words : 

"You will do it. colonel, won't you? Oh, 
promise me you will!" in such a low, thrilling 
tone as I thought I could never have resisted. 

There was no mistaking her ; as I went slowly 
past, I saw again by the pale moonlight the beau- 
mbl, earnest face, though the voice alone would 
have identified her, as it could have belonged to 
no other woman in the worid. 

She did not see me at all, and I stood back a 
little way in the shadow^ watching her. She 
seemed to have hard work to gain her point, 
whatever it was, with the officer. Once or twice 
he shook his head, and then she bent nearer and 
nearer to hiro in her eagerness, till the lace of her 
veil lav on his shoulder, and I felt bitterly jealous, 
and indignant that he should refuse her anything. 
He was a man of about thirty, with rather a hand- 
some but heavy face, that for a long time was 
stolidly set against her. But at last she seemed 
to gain upon him ; his features lit up to more of 
fire ; he looked at her with a new li^t in his 
eyes ; then he leaned forward, and whimpered to 
her. 

She drew back with a shudder, growing very 
pale ; then her Hps curled with a strange smile, 
and she held out her hand as she spoke. 

The small white hand tMmbled so that I could 
see the flash of a great diamond that she wore as 
it glittered in the moonbeams; but at that mo- 
ment my attention was attracted from her for a 



second. A man who stood near me uttered an 
exclamation, and started forward. 

I turned to look at him. He was shabbily 
dressed, and had a lowering, evil face. His gaze 
was fixed, as mine had been, on the white hand 
and the sparkling i[ing. I glanced again at Mrs. 
Meredith. The officer nad given her a paper, and 
she was putting it away m a small steel-orna- 
mented bag she carried, a strange smile of triumph 
on her lips. Her companion looked anxious and 
puzzled, but there was little time for more words, 
for at this moment the boat stopped at the last 
landing, and Mrs. Meredith arose. 

"No, vou cannot come with me," 1 heard her 
say. "indeed, colonel^ it would never do; no 
one must ever see me with you after this.** 

" No, no, of course not," he replied, with an 
apprehensive glance around him. "But you 
won't forget your promise?*' 

^'Surely not," she answered, rather coldly. 
" I have never yet broken my word— I will not 
now! Good-night." 

He held out uis hand, but she affected not to 
see it, and hurried off. Then I saw that the 
roufh-l^oking man was very close to her. apd, 
with a sudden apprehension of danger, I followed, 
keeping as near oer as I could. 

Tne notel stood about a quarter of a mile from 
the landing, up a lonely lane. Mrs. Meredith, after 
she left the boat, vainly tried to get a carriage. 
Drawing her cloak around her, she set off reso- 
lutely on her solitary walk. I followed, resolved, 
without obtruding myself upon her, to be her 
protector. 

She walked on swiftly until she reached the 
lonely lane, and then I quickened my steps, ^r, 
as she passed out from the shadow of a tree which 
stood at the comer, I saw the man who had no- 
ticed her on the boat steal out and follow her 
closely. 

She walked so fast that she had reached the 
loneliest part of the way before I overtook her. 
The man creeping after her was so absorbed in 
the chase that ne never thought of looking behind 
him^ and now, when we came under the shadow 
again, he put his hand in his pocket oautiouslr, 
and, by the pale light which the full moon shed 
even there, I saw nim draw out a pistoL Than I 
spoke, suddenly and sharply : 

"Mrs. Meredith I" 

The man turned with a start I saw his face, 
pale and lowering, as his sullen eyes glared into 
mine; then he passed me swiftly, going away 
down the lane. Mrs. Meredith paused, and looked 
at me with somewhat haughtv mquiry. 

" Forgive me," I said, " ibr my seeming pre- 
sumption ; but you were followed by a very evil- 
lookmg man." 

" FollowtHl I" and her face grew white. " Where 
is he ? flow do you know ?'^ 

" The man has gone now ; when I spoke, he 
turned back. You can just see him yonder under 
the trees. Now he is m the moonlight. Do you 
see him?" 

"Yes, yes," she said; " but I cannot tell what 
he looks like — was he a gentleman?" 

"No; a dark-haired, evil-faced man, in very 
common clothes." 
" Was he— do you.think he could have been — a 
, detective policeman V* she asked, very anxiously, 
"^ro— on, no I" I said, in much surprise. " He 
was more uke a thief." 
I She drew a sigh of relief. 

" Most probably," she said. " Then I am quite 
I aafe now, with ^rour escort." And a bright, (ns- 
I cinating smile rippled her lips as she took uiy 
, arm. 

"Yes; I think it was that splendid diamond 
' you wear which attracted him," 1 said. 

"My poor ringl It has endangered my Ufa 
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before now," sfae replied, indifferently. "But 
they'll not get it this time, thanks to y«u. I am 
so very ^tcful for what you hare done for me." 

To this I made some suitable reply, earnestly 
expressing my happiness at having rendered her 
any serrice ; and tnen we walked on, talking of 
the odd occurrence in all its bearings. As we 
approached the house, Mrs. Meredith said : 

" You were surprised, perhaps, at my fearing 
that my pursuer was a policeman ; but we South- 
erners have a good deal to bear from your good 
Goyemment;" and there was a shade of buter- 
ness in her tone. "I sh^ld not like to be shut 
up in your Bastile yonder," pointing to where we 
could see, over the silver waters of the bay, the 
dark walls of Fort Lafayette. " But I will not 
quarrel with you about anything," she said, with 
a smile. ''1 know aomething of you through 
Mrs. Bertram, who has told me a little about 
nearly every one in the house, and I shall be 
huppy to see you — not this evenmg. for I shall be 
very busy, but some other time, when you are at 
leisure." 

I thanked her, with doubtless very evident fer- 
vor, for she looked earnestly at me, as she said : 
* " You have been very kind to me on both the 
occasions when we have met. I need a friend 
here— will you be one, Mr. Lovell?" 

What coulf I do but clasp the hand she held 
out to me, and protest my devotion with all the 
curncstnesa of a young enthusiast of four-aud- 
twenty? 

I did not wait long to avail myself of her per- 
mission to call ; tbe next evening I sent my card 
to her room, and in a tew moments after was in 
bcr private parlor. It was a rather small apart- 
ment on the first floor, the piazza running across 
tbe window. On this balcony, with this mscinat- 
Ing woman, I passed the happiest hours of that 
summer. 

Evening after evening I went there, and was 
received always cordially, at every interview my 
infatuation deepening and strengthening. Mrs. 
Meredith was a most brilliant companion, con- 
versing en all subjects well and comprehensively, 
showing: a rare scope of intellect, with a wiae 
ranse of reading. She had travelled, too, and 
evidently been accustomed to the best society 
everywhere. Yet now she lived in strict re- 
tirement, and over her past life she guarded con- 
stantly a jealous silenoe. She never mentioned 
parenU or husband or children. She made no 
allusion to her girlhood, wifehood, or widowhood. 
She never even told me where her home had been, 
and I, fearful of offending, asked no questions. 1 
think she appreciated this reserve on my part, /or 
she said to me one night, at parting : 

** Do you know, I think you sre tbe truest and 
most delicate friend I ever had. and I am going 
to prove my Teinrd in two ways." 

I colored wiui pleasure at her praise, and of 
course expressed myself happy in her confidence, 
and felt ourioua as to how sne would reward me. 

" I am goine first to drop all mere formal titles, 
and call you Arthur. You know I am so much 
older than you." 

**1 do not recognize that reason " I liaid. "I 
should like you to call me Arthur ; but, then, may 
^ I not call you Virginia t" 

She started and frowned. 

"How did you know that was my name?" 
she asked. 

" I saw it in your book that first night, when I 
loaned you the paper." 

" Careless, careless," she said, half to herself. 
" 1 remember I left my book in the parlor. Then 
you have another claim on my friendship, since 
you know my name; but I cannot let you call me 
by it— that would hardly do ; you are a mere boy, 
compared to me." i 

, • i ; 



" I am nearly twenty-five," I said, stoutly. 
She laughed. 

" And lam a great deal older than that. No, I 
cannot allow you to call me anything but Mrs. 
Meredith at present: and I won't call you Arthur, 
if you don't like it.'' 

" Oh, but 1 do, very, very much ; and now, what 
is the other proof of your nriendship ?" 

*' I will let you come down in the ei^rht o'clock 
boat with me to-morrow night, if you will." 

" I Bhall be so glad, you know." 

"Thank vou. I must go to town on business, 
and it will \>e late before 1 can leave. I do noi 
like to return alone, after what happened that 
night." . 

** No ; you ought not." 

" Then, you will take charge of me?" 

" Sorely. Where shall I meet you ?" 

"At the ferry." 

"Why notup-town?" 

" No, no ! At the ferry. It will not be quite 
dark then. I would rather meet you there." 

" Your will is my law," I replied ; and I wai 
very happy when she gave me her hand at pardng 
andsaio, " Good-night, Arthur." 

It will be readily understood that in this month 
of my acquaintance with Mrs. Meredith I had 
really seen too little of her to know much of her 
habits or occupations. As I was absent all day, I 
had no idea how 9be passed the hours of sunshine. 
That she was in the city often I inferred from 
Bome casual remv^s. Who she visited there- 
how she occupied herself, I know not. That she 
was thoroughly Southern in her feelings she did 
not try to conceal, though she always avoided the 
subject of politics with me ; and on her out-|^ingB 
and in-comings preserved the same careful silence 
with which she guarded the mystery of her past life. 
Yet, I have written my story badly if I have 
failed to make apparent how enthrelj I was Caeoi- 
nated by this magnificent woman, of whom I yet 
knew absolutely nothing. 

The next night I was at the feny some moments 
before the boat started, but I had to wait untfl 
they were just about to draw away the plank be- 
fore Mrs. Meredith hastened to meet me. Then, 
as my eager eyes caught the first glimpse of her 
figure. I was sure that a man in an officer's dress 
partea from her. I was bitterly jealous* and as I 
drew her hand under my arm, luttered some boy- 
ish words of reproach. 

" I see why you would not permit me to meet 
you up-town — ^you had some one with you whom 
you liked better !" 

"^Vhy, Arthur," she said, looking at me la 
amazement, " are you angry with me 

The tenderness of her tone completely upeet me. 
I drew her away to a seat on the side of the boat, 
where the darluiess shrouded us, and, in quick, 
passionate words, told her that I loved her, and en- 
treated her to be my wife. 

She listened with averted faofe and in silence. 

When at last I paused for a reply, she spoke 
very gently: 

".^thur, all this is nonsense. I am ten yean 
older than you. The idea is preposterous." 

" No, it is not, if you only love me. What do I 
care for your age V' 

" It is an insuperable obstacle." 

"No, no ! that is not it I but you do not care 
for me!" 

"I care for you very much," she said, in a low 
tone : " but this is impossible." 

" Is there no hope for the future ?" 

" None, unless— unless " 

"Unless what?" I demanded. "I will lay 
down my life for you !" 

" Will you do more than that?" she asked, sud- 
denly. Will you leave all for me ?" 

"AUwhat?" 
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"Yonr friends, your business, your home! 1 
mast go abroad at once 

** And I may go with you V I asked, breath- 
leaalj. 

"IfTOU wUl" 

At tnat LjOment I thought of nothing but the 
passion that possessed me. 

** I will ffo anywhere with you !" I cried ; *' my 
lore ! my loTe 

I put ont my hand to take hers ; but at that mo- 
ment a man came slowly past us. I looked up at 
him -rriih a shudder — ^it was the same eril-eyed 
man who had followed Mrs. Meredith up the lane ! 
She did not see him : her face was drooping, and 
he bad disappeared before I could attract her at- 
tention. When I spoke, however, she became 
liolently agitated. 

** That same man. you say ! Where f Where ? 
Gome, let us find him 1 I must see him immedi- 
ately 



She started up. and I followed her. We 
searched the boat from end to end, but I saw him 
no more. Yet Mrs. Meredith was so much dis- 
tressed by this, that it w-s not until we were safe 
in her own parlor that I could bring her back to 
the subject next my heart. 

We had dnven from the boat to the house, and, 
now that all danger seemed past, I tried to re- 
assure her. 

"No, no!" she said, "I shall never be safe 
till I am out of the country ! I must go at once— 
at once !" 

** Not without me, though." 

" And you are really willing, Arthur, to marry 
me, and so place your whole life in my power?" 

She looked tft me earnestly, holding my hands 
in herd as she spoke : and I, l<>oking into thoee 
beautiful e^res, woula have sworn my soul away 
to win a smile. 

" Yes," I cried. I cm alone, with njo very 




Air UNEXPLAINED MYSTERY. — " BBFORI I COULD UTTBR A CRY, OR COULD STOOP TO TOUCH HER, TOS 
RVIL-FACBD MAN CAMI OUT VROM BRHIND A BUSH. I FBLT A ORBAT FAIN, AS OF A DBADLY 
BLOW. AND LOST ALL CON901OU8NB8B." . 
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neur relatives to oontcol me. I hare a little pro- 
pertj of my own. In a week I can have all ar- 
ranged to go with yoa." 

" And yoa will not regret the sacrifice you make 
for me — a woman of whom you know so little ?*' 

"Never I neTcrl" I cried: "if you will lore 
me !" 

She listened patiently to'm^ raptures, and was 
very gentle with me that evenmg ; and oefore we 

{>arted our plans were fully arranged. She must 
eave the hotel the next day, she said, and I was 
not to ask to see her until the Saturday follow- 
ing, as she would be at a friend's house, where I 
\m better not come. Then she would meet me 
in the gruve beyond the hotel, and i should es- 
cort her to the city, where we would be married — 
sailing for Europe on the following Wednesday. 

No misgiving crossed my mind when I left her 
that night. The look of her starry eyes, the touch 
of her soft hand, thrilled me so tnat I could think 
of nothing but the intoxicating future opening be- 
fore me. 

For ^e next three days I was as a man in a 
dream. I went on with my preparations for de- 
parture, however — arranging my Dusiness to leave 
It with my partner— -and all this time I was more 
wildly happy than I bad ever been in my life. 

Saturday came at last, a beautiful July day, and 
I went to my tryst in the grove as I would to the 
gates of Paradise. 

It was not far from the house— a knot of trees 
crowning a hill. I walked on to it, noting as so 
many added delights the songs of the biras, the 
scent of flowers, the beautifulquiet of a midsum- 
mer morning. The place was somewhat lonel]r> 
and. as I walked under the shadow, the silent air 
was cut suddenly by a sharp cry— « woman's 
voice I 

I dashed on — a cold horror already curdling my 
blood. A few steps, and I was in the heart of the 
grove. All was still. The heat seemed to stifle 
me. 

"Virginia!" I called. "Virginia!" 
No reply ; but there was a faint rustle near some 
bushes. 

' I sprang forward, a sense of horror suffocating 
me. I caught a glimpse of a white dress on the 
ground, and in a moment was beside it. 

Merciful God 1 How can I write even now what 
I saw ? She lay there, the wom^n I loved, pale, 
cold^ dead ! her great eyes open, staring up at the , 
nnpitying heavens; her dress disordered, as if 
some rude hand had torn mwtfy the jewels which 
had adorned it ; her white hands, nngless now, 
falling rigid and eartb-stained beside her I 

AH this I saw in one glance which stamped the 
horror on my brain for ever. Then, before I could 
utter a cry, or could stoop to touch her, I saw 
the evil-faced man come out ftrom behind a bush. 
I felt a great pain, as of a deadly blow, and lost all 
consciousness. 

When I came to myself I was in my old room 
at the hotel, weak and faint, as from along illness. 
A hired nurse was with me, who told me I had 
been ill two weeks ; that 1 was supposed to have 
had a sunstroke, as I was found on the road near 
the house, unconscious: that I had had brain- 
fever, and was not to talk. 

I said nothing then, but when I was a little 
stronger, and Hrs. Bertram was in the room, I 
askea her if the murderer of Mrs. Meredilh hnA 
been caught. 

She glanced at the nurse with a smile. 

" Dear me, sir ! that was only the fancy you 
had when you were ill. Mrs. Meredith was not 
murdered at all I" 

" Not murdered I" I cried ; " but I saw her 
lying in the grove yonder, dead and bloody, and 
it was her murderer who dealt the blow that 
orostrated me I" 



"Oh, no, sir! I think not." The good kdv 
answered as one might speak to a sick child. 
" You have been out of your head, and you fan- 
cied all that. Mrs. Mcremth is in Europe." 

This was all I ever ijould leam of the maitar. I 
went to the grove as soon as I was able to walk. 
The grass was green on the spot where I had seen 
that oeautiful form. The trees waved, the sky 
smiled ; but nature was mute on the subject of 
the traeedy. 

I had never heard the name of any of Mrs. 
Meredith's friends. Indeed, I have even doubted 
if that were her real name. I believe that she 
was murdered solely for the sake of the valuable 

Sapers she possessed, or for her jewels. No one, 
lus far, has been able to throw any light on her 
fate. Even the police have been disposed to re- 

8ard my story as the ravings of delirium — and to 
lis day Mrs. Bertram assens that the mysterious 
Southerner sailed for Europe on that very Sa- 
turday. 



A Princely CUntton* 

A Mr. Rolotokb died some years since in 
London, who. in ten years, literaUy ate np a for- 
tune of one nundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling. This singular person traversed all En- 
rope for the sake of gratifying his appetite. In 18i9 
he actually allured the cook of Prince Potem- 
kin, in Russia, from his service. He had agents in 
China, Mexico, and Canada, to supply him with 
the nvrest dehcacietf. A single diso sometimes 
cost him fifty poundls sterling. A rivsl of Apioins, 
but wiser than the Roman, he waited until all his 
patrimony was consumed before he qtutted life. 
On the 15th of April, nothing was left him but a 
solitary guinea, a shirt, and a battered hat. He 
bought a woodcock with the guinea, which he had 
served up in the highest style of the cuUnaiy art. 
He gave himself two hours of rest for an easy di- 
gestion, and then jumped into the Thames nrom 
Wastmmster Bridge. 



rimdin; runlt with Children. 

CHILDK15 are more hurt by indiscriminate, 
thoughtless fault-finding, than atfV othei' one 
thing. Often a child has all the sensitiveness and 
all the susceptibilitv of a grown person, added to 
the faults or ohildnood. Nothing about his^is 
rig^ht as yet; he is immature and faulty at all 
pomts, and everybody feels at perfect lioerty to 
criticise him right and left, above and below, till 
he takes refuge in calous hardness, or irritable 
moroseness. 

A bright, noisy boy rushes in fh>m school, eager 
to tell his mother something he has on his bent, 
and Number One cries out : " Oh ! you have left 
the door open ! And do look at the mud on your 
feet 1 How many times must I tell you to wipe 
your feet?" "Now, then^ou have ihrawn yonr 
cap on the sofa again. When will yon learn to 
hang it up?" " Don't put your slate there ; thai^ 
is not the place for it." " How dirty your hands' 
are ; what have you been doing?" ^* Don't sit in 
that chair; you break the strings, bouncing." 
"Mercy I how yonr hair looks! Do go upaturt 
and comb it I" "There, if yon haven^t torn the 
braid all off yonr coat ! Dear me, what a boy I" 
" Don't speak so loud ; yonr voice eoes through 
my head." " I want to know, Jim, u it was yon 
that broke np that barrel that I have been saving 
for brown flourt" " I believe it was you, Jim, 
that hacked the side of my raior." " Jim's been 
writing at my desk, and olotted three sheets of 
the best paper." 

Now, the question is, if any of the grown people 
of the family had to run the gauntlet of • ptnng 
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of criticisms on tbemselves equally true as tboae 
that salute unlucky Jim, would they be aijy better- 
natured about it than be is? No; but they are 
grown-up pesple; they have rights that others 
are bound to respect. Everybody cannot tcU 
them exactly what to do. If every one did, would 
there not be terrible reactions ? 

Skating into Kove. 

Maju up your mind, old fellow, that a woman 
who understands the art of cutting pigeon-wings 
on skates, understands also the art of flirting. 
Confound it, man ! whether married or single, she 
is a heartless coquette; and that's the English of 
it. Here men hare made shipwreck of their lives 
by falling in lore with a prettv foot and ankle, a 
graceful carriage, and a bewitching manner, which 
ue hussies picK up, most of 'em, oefore they are 
oat of short clothes, than you can shake a stick 
at. Don't be a fool, now — don't be a fool." 

The gentleman thus addressed was ft decidedly 
good-looking individuaL His features were regu- 
uur — expressive, manly, and earnest. A pair of 
large dark eyes, into whose depths it was plain to 
see that love had penetrated, illumined bis face 
with a tender ligbt, which made them very 
friendly eyes to look upon, or look out of. Love 
is a wonaerful and glorious transformer. The 
little god can make even a plain face hand- 
some and fascinating. How much more so, then, 
one that nature has richly endowed ! 

" Ah, father," replied the young ipan, after a 
shot pause, "you are a splendid talker— that fact is 
indisputable; but, do you know, 1 am half inclined 
to believe that von have forgotten all about how 
it feels to be in love. This is m^ first experience, 
and, if it goes a teifle hard with me, to call a 
fellow a fool doesn't mend matters. You don't 
think well of her, and I do ; but the chances are 
that she wouldn't incline her pretty head to such 
a plain, unattractive, comparatively poor nobody. 
So, if you please, we will let the subject drop." 

Chauncey Belknap, Sr., surveyed for a moment 
the vexed countenance of his son, and then 
laughed heartily at hfs discomfiture. Love, to 
this man of fifty, seemed a passion only distantly 
related to the love he used to feel and under- 
stand. 

" He jests at scars, who never felt a wound^" 
muttered Chauncey, Jr. ; but here be was mis- 
taken, for Chauncev, Sr.^ bad undergone more 
than one tussle with Cupid, and had on two oc- 
casions, to the knowledge of his friends, been 
iffuominiously beaten. It would not be strange 
if such an experience had blunted the finer feel- 
ings of his soul, causing him to keep his eyes for 
ever turned awaj^ fh>m the contemplation of a 
cicatrix which reflected no credit upon his per- 
sonal charms or spiritual fascination. 

''Just bear in mind," said Chauncey. a little 
nettled at his father's manner, " that I intend 
seeking an introduction to this beautiful girl, and 
that one appreciative smile, one little word from 
her, will bring me on my metaphorical knees 
before you can say 'Jack Robinson ' and * that's 
the English of that.' So, au revoir/* and Chaun- 
cey took hlA departbre, apparently very much to 
the delight of the elder, who laughed, and con- 
tinued to laugh a good half-hour after the door 
had closed upon his son. 

** Zounds, this is a rich joke ! Confound the 
young dog I He'll get over it. What if he knew 
that the girl he raves so about is my affianced 
bride — eh, what then ?" 

The young lady whose image had so strangely, 
and, after all, naturally engraven itself upon 
ChauBcey's heart, was present with a party of 
friends. 



'*If there was onl^ some way that I could 
manage an introduction to that young lady, I 
should be the happiest man in Brooklyn," mut- 
tered Chauncey, as Miss Preston emerged fvom 
the dressing-room, skates on, ready for ftm. 

No wonder the ^ntleman was dazzled with the 
picture. Dressed m a Scotch tartan picturesquely 
urranged, her beautiful wavy hair floating arounll 
her neck and shoulders, two tiny feet incased in 
neat-fitting gaiters, the little lady seemed the em- 
bodiment of harmony. 

"That's what I call the poetry of motion" 
continued Chauncey, appreciatively. A brignt 
thought struck him. ''I'll dash out after her. 
and, if she has the grit I give her credit for, she'll 
eiyoy the fun." 

In a moment more Chauncey struck out. The 
acknowledged champions of the season all stood 
back, to give them room and watch the chase. 
Miss Preston took the cue in a twinkling. Like 
the steed who afar ofi' scents the battle, the lady, 
with head erect and nostrils dilated, waited umii 
she had discovered there was no possibility of 
mistake, then darted off, in a straight line, with 
the fleetness of the wind. Such a chase as she 
led him I But he kept steadily on, bis face lighted 
up with a rare smile, as he considered how eagerly 
his challenge baa been accepted. Dp and <i^wn, 
around in circles, curly cues, and every imagin- 
able figure, he followed the lovely skater. All 
eyes were upon them. The music from the band 
— a bright, sparkling gallop— lent wings to both 

Sursuer and pursued. Cheer after cheer greeted 
lem fh>m the delighted spectators. Without the 
slightest diminution of strength or fleetness, 
Chauncey kept steadily on. For ten full mhintes 
the race continued, -^t the expiration of that 
time Miss Preston, tired and dizzv, waved ber 
handkerchief as a nag of truce, ana attempted to 
reach her friends. Cliauncey, with a true lover's 
instincts, discovered the state of the case, and, 
gracefullv throwing his arm around her waist, 
escorted ner to a seat. 

"Oh. I am M> sonj!" panted the little lady. 
"I did BO long to win this game; but I am no 
match for you in hold-out-at-iveness." 

"Please allow me to introduce myself," replied 
ber companion. " Chauncey Belknap, at your ser- 
vice. Now, who are you? Please tell me," as 
the young lady almost gasped for breath. 

"A relative of Chauncey Belknap of W 

Square?" she inquired, as pale as death. 

^*Hi8 son, my dear young lady. But why are 
you so excited f You are not acquainted witn my 
father?" 

'* Yes — oh, yes I" she murmured. " I am Char- 
lotte Preston, and engaged to be married to your 
father. Order my carnage, please, or your car- 
riage, or somebocTy's, and take me home. I will 
then tell you all about it." 

Chauncey was staggered, but immediat^y did 
as he was bid ; and, m a tew moments, had the 
pleasnre of listening to the strange particulars. 

" My father is on the Teige of financial ruin, 
and I did it to save him. What shall I do ? For 
the love ef mercy, tell me I" and Miss Preston 
burst into tears. 

"You do not love him ?" 

"No, and I told him so." 

" Don't marry him, then. Do you suppose," — 
and here Chauncey stopped, and raised the uplifted 
face wet with tears — '' ao you suppose you would 
ever learn to love Chauncey Belxnap, Jr. ?" and 
the young man again halted. 

" WeU, what if I could?" and a mischievous 
smile chased away every sign of weeping. 

" Oh, only I have loved you ever sinoe the first 
moment I laid my eves on your face, and deter- 
mined to win you, If possible. I have money 
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enough to fix things, I reckon, and I know^ nij 
dear little girl, 1 can make jou happy." 

** And I icnaw you can, too. \\ ill you tell your 
father about \tV and Miss Charlotte Preston hid 
her head on her lorer's shonlder. 

"Yes, my darling; but you must accompany 
me. My wife must not be a coward. We will go 
now." 

An hour later, and Chauncey Preston, Jr., stood 
before his paternal parent, with the promised 
bride of both on his arm. The old gentleman's 
consternation we will leare to the imagination of 
our readers, assuring them it was immense. 

'* I do not love you, Mr. Belknap j but 1 Jo lore 



your son, and he lores me. That is all I can sav ; 
1 trust you will forgire me tor having, becauM 
of poverty, held out to you a promise iotc could 
never fullil." 

"All right," replied Chauncey^ Sr. "Don't 
say any more about it. The young dog meant 
business, and has cut me out. Thaf s the snjrlish 
of that." 



Men narrow their views in order to see more 
distinctly, as they go to the bottom of a well to 
see the stars at uoon ; but it is a poor exchange 
to give sunlight for the starlight. 





SKATIlfn INTO LOVR. — ** MISS PRESTOIf, TIRBD AND DIZZT, ATTEMPTBD TO REACH ndtfiTRZBHDS, BUT 
CHAtTNCBl. WITH A TRUE LOVER's I.V-^riNCTS, DISCOVERED THB STATE OF THE CASE, AKP, OBACB* 
niLLT THBOWDfG HIS ABU ABOUND USB WAI.ST, BSCOBTED HBB TO HEB BEAT." 
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OV THE TKBOE OF DEATH.—" I IjOOEKD XTP. SUCH A YIBAOB AS URT VT GAZE, SEAT I NEtEB SEE 
IN MY LIFE AOAnr. * LET GO V HE CBIED. * CUB8B UPOK TOU, LKT GO I TOU WILL BEEAK MT 
Aim ! I CAM HOLD ON HO LONGEB, AND SHALL BE DASHED TO PIECIRB.* 



On the Verge of Beath. 

A OTMNAS37S ADVENTUBK 

I HAD, among fellow-sta dents, a special 
renown tor mv skill in eyery kind of gymnastics. 
Atbieiic exercise, in the widest sense of the term, 
was to me a pleasure io which I had surreodered 
mvself, body and soul, and, in consequence of 
wnicb» I possessed, althoagh not tall and strong, 
some mnsde and a high degree of confidence, 
while I bad acquired, in perilous situations, pres- 
ence of mind, all of which qualities form even now 
a oonsiderable portion of my character. 

When at last my studies wer j ended, and I had 
obtained a situation as pastor in western Germany , 
I did not give up my old iDolination for gjmnas- 
ties, and there was considerable talk one fine 
daj over the oiroumstance that the young clergy- 



man of the church of St. Blaeius bad been seen 
hanging in his garden by his logs, and in this 
headlon;? poedtion, caressing his little son, who • 
was crawling under him on the ground. I x)03- 
sessed such an article of humanity, since, cn my 
accession to the pastorate, i had steered into tho 
harbor of mairlTnony. 

But my favorite diversion, when I had a few 
leisure hours, and the sun was not too scorching, 
consisted in climbing to a narrow projection on 
the lofty church roof, and walking about tboro 
while I smoked my cigar. 

What a magnificent plaoe this old church roof 
v:asl Quite another world than tliat which lay 
far below me^a region of rock and stone, without 
vegetation or water, except when it rained, and 
the gutters were filled, in which case this special 
realm presented little attraction. It was a world 
where 1 had often indulged in star-gazing. 
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I regarded this aizr region as my 8p«oial prov- 
incp, where I reigned in BoliUry majesty over my 
But Jects, conaisting of dawa and awallowa— often 
Tory noisy and intoJerabie ones. It excited in me 
a merry, perhaps aomewliat Doyiah feeliog, as I 
tboagnt what a look my anperiotendent wonld 
pat 00 when he heard of my ezoortions in the 
narrow, fcloomy towers, between great grinning 
stone-heads, fat ohemba, acaly dragons, and gut- 
ters of ssinc, or on the pinnacles of the towers, 
firom whioh was presented a wide prospect o?er a 
picrnres^ae landscape. 

Somotmies I climDed down in the broad gutter 
in the middle of the roo^ from whioh nothing 
was to be seen above but the blue beavens ana 
the swarming swallows, and below, the broad, 
paved church-sqaare, on which, a hundred ana 
twenty feet beneath, the people crept about like 
anta. 

It was during one of these excursions that the 
event occurred which I will relate, and which 
thoronghly cured me for several months of my 
deshre tor roof-climbing. 

I mast first inform you that, around the outside 
of the cathedral, lust where tne roof terminated, 
ran a smooth projecting edge, about a foot wide. 
Under this, considerably lower, Just above the 
great entrance gate, was a huge stone projection, 
wh'ch formerly supported a colossal figure of St. 
Peter, holding a great iron lantern. The statue 
had long ugo disappeared, and halt of the lantern 
was broken of^ bo that wo at was left had the ap- 
pearance of an arm-chair without legs. 

Standing on the stone eaves one dav. above this 
n lie ot post centTirie& the thougnc suddenly 
uelzed mc that it wouldt be an amusement of a 
now ami original kind to swing myself down and 
cujoy my ci^^ar in thiB fantastic armchair. 

without he^jitating a. moment, I tamed around, 
Reeled down, seized the eaves with convulsive 
grasp, and the next instant was dangling in mid- 
air over the abyss, more than a hundred feet fh>m 
the earth. 

As I looked, in this situation, under me at the 
dofLctive lantern^ I toand that I was not directly 
over it — ^indeed, it was two feet farther fh>m the 
wall than I had thonght. 

Tills circumBtance, however, caused me little 
anxiety. Giving mvself a swing, bv which I 
easily pressed one root against the bailding, I 
sprang safely into my resting-plaoe in the broken 
lantern. 

Here I sat a long time, smoking my cigar, drum- 
ming with my heels on the wall, and oomplaeently 
enjoying the oool of evening and the magnificent 
prospect. 

The sun was setting before I thoufj^bt of under- 
taking my return, which I was especiaUy induced 
to do by the si^pt of one or two persons, who 
were standmg below, and gazmg op at me. 

Xtawas not three minutes before quite a crowd 
of people had gathered aboat them to enjoy the 
spectacle of a man sitting in St. Peter's lantern. 

Halloo 1" thought I, <<it is now time to re- 
turn 1 Some one mii find out who I am, and then 
there will be a pretty gossip in the place.'* But I 
stiddeniy became aware that return was not so 
easy. 

My^ seat was so constructed that I could not 
rise in the usual way. The sides of the lantern 
were of smooth iron, and eo high that I could get 
no hold. There was nothing left me bat to press 
my hands upon the seat behind me, raise myself 
60, and draw my legs after me until thf'y could 
rest between my hands upon the lantern. Then 
I could rise to my fall height, and tarn around on 
my own axis. 

This way of raising yourself every gymnast 
knows and practices, but every one knows, too, 
what an exertion of muscular strength in hands 
and arms is neoessazy in this procedure, and 



that any mistake would oooisioD a fdluro— per- 
haps, too, a fall below. 

Now, there is a vast difference between a bar 
erected on level grouncL and an iron lantern on 
the waD of a church a nundred feet high, from 
which a fall upon the rough pavement must have 
an absolatelv fatal effect. 

The more I considered my situation, the less it 
pleased me, and there I sat and smiled feebly at 
the multitude below, which increased every mo- 
ment, ashamed to cry for help, or make known 
my fear. 

^'Well." said I to myself, '<if I sit hare any 
longer, I shall lose everv favorable chance to 
escape. It is ludicrous to become bewildered, 
like a child that has gone astray'^ climbing, 
quite aeide from the astonishment that the story 
must cau<*e, if it comes to the ears of my pa- 
rishioners and sux>erior8. Up, then! I will dose 
my eves, and act as if I were performing on the 
soft turf of my garden." 

In the space of a minute I stood on my legs in 
the lantern, and wondered at my foolisn weak- 
ness, when I observed, to my terror, that I stOl 
had the most dilBoult part of my undertaking to 
perform. Baising my hands above my head to 
seize the smooth stone eaves, I beoame awart 
that they were at least a foot and a half beyond 
my rdach. In vain did I rise on my tip-toes, and 
stretch out my arms convulsively; it seemed 
highfy probable that I ahoold have to spend the 
night in this situation. 

This was truly no agreeable consideration ; for 
the seat was only Just large enough for me to sit 
upright in it, and if I fell asleep, which was pos> 
siDie, I should be precipitated headlong upon the 
pavement. Then they could oollaot my bones the 
next momioff. 

At this ontica] msvent I was rejoiced by the 
appearance of the sexton cm the eaves. He had 
missed me, and had oome to secik me. 

Silbermann," I cried, ioterrupthig his afe> 
olamations of astonishment, '* I am, as yoK see, 
in a peculiar dilemma, sfaioe I cannot reaoh the 
eaves. You must help oaa. It is no use to bilBf 
a rope, since you would not have room to braes 
' yourself. If you bend down, however, and reach 
me your hand, yon can exert your entire strength. 
KoA raise me. Yon are a powerftal man, and I 
am not particularly heavy.*' 

** Oh, sir, I am sure that I canaot lift youl" hs 
replied. 

**Mygood man, you must I" I asserted. "I 
cannot indeed pass the whole night in this situa- 
tion, aod, moreover, I might pack up my bundle 
to-morrow immediately, when this stupid story 
became known. Do n^it be foolish, UiereCQre, 
and give me your hand." 

In reply the aexton crouched down unwillingly, 
and stretched out jus hand, which I firmly seised 
with both mine by the wrist, while I swung my- 
self out into mid-air. I felt one or two convulsivia 
Jerks, and was drawn up about half a foot, bat 
then at once let down again. He could not raise 
me. 

I looked UP. Such a visage as met my gaze, 
may I never in my life aee again I It was pale as 
death ; the protruding eyes stared with the ex- 
pression of measureless terror into the abyss be* 
neath us, and a cold sweat stood upon his fore- 
head. 

Let go I" he cried. Corse upon you, let go I 
Yon will oreak my arm I I can hold on no longer, 
and shall be dashed in pieces." 

He wailed like a child, at this moment of ex- 
treme peril. My hair rose—my br<.in reeled. I 
expected myself every instant to plunge below. 
My desperation gave me ooolnees, and Iwas sur- 
prised at the clearness and consistent with 
which I spoHe. 

^'Silbermaon," said I, listen to me, and oeasd 
this unroasonable clamor. I can feel that yon 
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m gaining the ooantcrpoiM more and mere 
erexT raooewive aeeond. If I let go of yon I 
ahau perish ; if not. we both vnll, and I asaore yon 
that I shall not let go, as long as I can hold on. 
loQ had better, therefore, draw me up at onoe." 

I saw that he set his teeth together, and closed 
his eyes. Then followed a terrible exertion uf 
strength, and I was kneeling npon the eares. 
Thft sexton lay beside me in a deep swoon. I 
now bore him caretnlly through the trapdoor to 
the Tsstiy, and gave him water, so that he soon 
TcooTerea consdonsness ; bat neither of ns has 
erer forgo:een that periloos adventure npon tbe 
eaves of the dinioh-roofL 

As for myself, three months passed by before I 
again trod this almost fatal place, and yon can 
easiiv imagine that I avoided 8t. Peter*! lantern 
Hke ore. 

The sexton kept the seoret, assnring inquisitiTe 

Stestianers that an ecoentrio Englishman, trav^l- 
g throngh the coxmtry, had taken his seat in 
die lantern, and this Version of the story was 
cnrrently believed. 



Thbes kinds of shoes are worn in Japan, a brief 
description of which may interest the reader : 
L lliere is the straw shoe. This consists of a strong 
mat of straw, made to fit tbe bottom of the foot» 
and fastened by means of strings going through 
the mat and roond the ank.es. The Japanese 
hor?t 8, what few they have, are shod with straw, 
in precisely the same way. The mat being made 
to nt tbe bottom of the horsc^B foot and tnrn np a 
little at tbe sides, is fastened ou by means of 
strings going roimd the leg abovp the hoof. 
2. The secondkind <ifllK)»ltfi<OTf cloth for tbe 
upper part, and thtt is attadheoto a sole of felt 
an inch thiol:. This is the most common shoe of 
the nijiiu Mf ;i1ho. Then instead of our gum over- 
BhckSs, thf Japrmcpe consinict a nide sandal of 
wood, the bottom of which tits tho shape of the 
foot, and across tbe bottom aro two transverse 
sections, one near the toe and another near the 
heel, forming two huce oorka, a toe cork and % 
heel cork, or wood, fov iafhes long and an inch 
thick. The whole {b oonstracted of one solid piece 
of wood, and kept on the foot bv means of a 
strong rope or string fastened to tbe top of the 
sandal, like tbe bail of a kettle, under which the 
foot is thrust to the instep, and the pedestrian is 
enabled to move ** high and dry " over a muddy 
read. The tracks of such a traveler look queer 
enough. Two impressions in the soft earth, lour 
incbes long and one inch wide, and four or five 
inches aptft, are all you see. 



Bird Onardian of tbe BiUaoceros. 

Sons quadrupeds find a remarkable protection 
in the company of animals belonging not only to 
the seme genus, but to a totally diiiierent class. 
Thus the rhinoceros is frequeutlv aooompanied 
by a bird— jRup/ta(7a q^icano—which feasts upon 
the larv89 that settle in his skin. As the range of 
his small and deep-set eyes is impeded by his 
horn, he can only see what fs immediately before 
him, so that, it one be to leeward of him, it is not 
difloult to approach within a few paces. But tho 
bird sees all the batter, and, flying away at the 
first approach of danger, awakens the short- 
sighted brute's attention by a shrUl cry of warning. 
In this manner, tbe insects which plague the rhi- 
nooeros become the indirect means of his pre- 
servation from many perils, as, but for them, hits 
winged monitor wo^d have no inducement to 
seek his company. 

The AfHcan bui&lo possesses a similar enardian 
hi the TexUfT eryOiroryndiui, When toe beast 
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is quietly feeding, the bird may frequently be 
seen hopping on the gronnd. picking op food, or 
sitting on its back, and ridamg it of tbe insects 
with which its skin is infested. The sight of the 
bird being much more acute than that of the buf- 
£ik>, it is soon alarmed by the approach of any 
danger ; and, when it flios up, the buffaloes in- 
stantly raise their heads to discover the cause 
which has led to the sudden flight of thehr com- 
panion. 



Incident of African TraveL 

A STRUGGLE FOB LIFE. 

A LONG day of intense heat was slowly drawing 
to a close, and as the son, red and lurid;, sank be- 
hind the slightly undulating hills to tbe west- 
ward, the delightfol evening breeze sprauR np, 
lending new strength, and setting my hitherto 
languid brain vigorously to work devising some 
plan to extricate myseif from the unpleasant 
4ilemma in which a continued succession of acol* 
dents had placed me. 

For thirteen davs I had been held a prisoner by 
the breaking of the axle of my principal wagon, 
and, to render the matter more seiioos. there 
was not a stick of timber within a day*s joumej 
large enough to improvise even a hunters apol- 
ogy for thai very neoessary article. . 

The delay was ruinous, and as ds^ after day I 
devised plans which were as often given up as 
impracticable, I fbnnd myself no nearer a solu- 
tion of the difficulties that surrounded than I was 
at first. 

Tbe cool shadows of evening, the refreshing 
breeze, tbe contrast with the buying, parching 
heat of the sun at midday, all combined to create 
a frame of mind suitable for immediate acDion, 
and so, springing from the blanket upon which i 
bad been stretched beneath the wa^on, I called 
to my favorite driver, and bade him saddle my 
hunter for a long ride of over one hundred miles 
to the nearest station or whey, where lived an 
old chief named Zwaartbooy, who owed me a lot 
of cattle, and which it was my intention to col- 
lect and drive back, or else cause assistance to be 
lent in their stead. I might succeed in getting 
an old wagon to bring up my plunder, and thus 
extricate myself from present difficulties. 

Leaving particular instructions with my head 
driver, and oiddinff him, in case he was molested, 
to hold out at aU hazards until my return, I 
sprang into the saddle, and, shaking the reins, 
was on for a long gallop over the buning sands 
and arid wastes. Towajrd morning I drew rein, 
and allowed the noble animal I bestrode an hour** 
rest, and what of feed he could crop from tbe 
scanty grass that grew along the dry bed of what 
had once been a stream of water, and then again 
mounting, pushed on, and at evening found my- 
se^^niT Journey's end. 

Here I was greeted by a simultaneous charge 
of t'l" or four score of half wild, and savage 
d< id only found refuse from tbefr fangs by 
ri( »ver and among them until the cbiet's 
lo ks reached. 

)]d rascal's reception was exceedingly 
fav< 1 11 le until I had made known hy wants, 
when he suddenly cooled down; but my usual 
present of coffee again restored his good humor, 
and be at once pi;omised the desired assistance. 

Thoroufrhly wearied by my long ride, and after 
vainly endeavoring to become used to the intol- 
erable stenoh of tne dose quarters in which the 
old chief Inxuriated. I took my blanket and sought 
a mope comfortable sleeping-plaoe beneath the 
protecting foliage of a clump of palm- trees, that 

Eew upon the outskirts of the werf or village. 
K)king carefully to my arms, and, slipping my 
belt so as to bring the butt of my revolver con- 
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TeDienfc to hand, I at once tamed in and songht 
forgetfahieeH of all mj troubles in re&eehm^: 
Bleep. How long I had slept, I know not ; bnt, 
seemin^lj mingfing^ with my dreams, came a 
voice, distinctlj saymtj^ : 

"-Boas, Baas I nymus atne hoa maynertf* 
(Master, master, are yon awake or asleep?) 

I sprang to my feet, strongly convincsd that it 
was no dream, and looking aboat me. fonnd that 
it mast have oeen far into the night, or near 
morning, as the moon was shedding her gentle 
rlys, from mid-hearen, down throagh the foliage 
above my head. 

A soft and caatioos hiss resoonded from the 
bnsh that snrroanded the open spot apon which 
I stood, and the next instant a yoang native girl 
•cantioosly emerged from the covert, and beck- 
oned me to her. Fearing some treachery, for in 
that conntry it is considered more a virtae than 
a crime, I advanced slowly^ with revolver in hand, 
ready for immediate ose, if necessary. Seizing 
my unoccnpied hand, the girl drew me into the 
deeper shadows of the wood, and eamestlv whis- 
pered in my ear * 

(* Master, take horse and go far away. Qaick, 
quick r 

The girl spoke with mnch eagemesn, and as 
she foravely glanced aroond, I felt the hand that 
held mine trembling with excitement or fear. I 
wished tb qaestion her. bat before I could frame 
words in her peenliar langnage, she was gone. 
With a mattered corse, I wearuy Atced the neces- 
sifcy, bat determined at the same time to see for 
myself the reason for this midnight wamincr. In 



cases of extreme danger, I have freqnentiy found 
that the proper coarse to porsae will soggeet 
itself like an inspiration. 

My plan was qaickly formed and acted open. 
Hastily gathering together a quantity of withered 
grass, I formed a heap as nearly resembling my 
ngure as possible, and phicing my leather cap 
upon the faoe of the effi^, took up a position 
near by, in the skirt of the thicket, rifle in hand. 
With every sense on the alert, I listened for some 
sound that would indicate the presence of an en- 
emy. Feeling assured that the warning of the 
girl was intended to avert some impendfaig dan- 
ger, and knowing by experience the traitoroua 
characters of the natives that sorrounded me, I 
felt prepared to accept almost any condition of 
affairs tnat might turn up. 

I had not long to await. Suddenly the oppres- 
sive silence was sharply broken. I heard the 
twang of the bow-string, the whistle of an arrow, 
and then the deep thua, as the poisoned missile 
buried itself deeply in the cap that was sappoeed 
to cover niy head. 

In vain I endeavored to penetrate the obscaritr 
that hid the would-be assassin from my sight. I 
knew that even then he was flttinc^ another anow 
to the string to make sure of his deadly work, 
when suddenly the scene was illaminea by a 
bright flash or light, followed instantly by the 
loud report of a discharged musket Qoee fol- 
lowing the shot came a cry of rage and pain, and 
before I could well recover from my astonishment, 
my arm was grasped, and I heard the well-known 
voice of my faitbfal Bushman leader, Christiaan, 
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whom I Biippoaed to be a bandzed milee away, 
guardiDg my oamp and effects. 

Bon, master I nm 1" be burriedlj exolalmed, 
togging away at my arm and pointing to a dark 
object that loomed out of ibe obaoiuity a UfAle 
diatanoe ofL and which, npon oloaer examination, 
proved to be my horse, while the leader's was 
nitched a short oistance beyond. 

It was fally tmie to be away. The village was 
thoronghly aroosed. The nauves ronninglo and 
fro— horses being rapidly saddled, and men oall- 
ing oat to each other, m wild excitement. To 
stind was worse tban madness, and to fly would 
be patting all hope npon the cast of a die. The 
raoe wonld necessarily be one for hfe or death, 
and as it was the only alternative left, I chose it» 
I had osed my saddle for a pillow, and as there 
was now no chance uf reooTenng it, I was forced 
to moont bareback, and in that primitlye manner, 
dashed of^ with the yelling deyils close in the 
fear. 

A moment's reflection at onoa convinced me 
that it wonld be oseless to attempt to reach my 
camp : indeed, ooold 1 have done so, it was ex- 
tremely doubthil if it wonld have been policy to 
precipitate the tribe apon my effects ; and so I 
east abont for some place where there wonld be a 
reasonable chance to matte a stand, antil I coold 
dispatch Ohristiaan for my people. 

i remembered a narrow gaich or eanon^ the 
entrance or |HLssway between two monntams of 
considerable size, which lay westward, abont half 
a seore of miles, and which I had fortnnately no- 
ticed as I passed the day previona^ I felt con- 
vinced that I ooold hold the place, the more ea> 
peeially as I was heavily armed, carrying foorteen 
shots, besides my long bonting-knife, which, at 
dose qoarters, coold be so bandied as to be a 
moflC formidable weapon. A rapid ride of an hoar 
brooght my haven in steht ; and not a moment 
too soon, as liard pressmg my rear rode a black 
and thteatening dead of bloodthirBty savaaes. 

The spot I had chosen was staigaiarly adapted, 
for the pur pose I had in view. The entrance to 
the cafion was narrow, not more tban ten or 
twelve paces in width, wtiile imt a fow feet back it 
wideoea soddenly. allowing not only ample room 
lor the iMCses, bos aflbrding thorooffh protection 
against any chance shot from the natives. Abooi 
tbe entrance there lay a large qoantity of hnge 
boolders, evidently once a part of the parent ohfb, 
Imt now forming a natnral breastwork, behind 
whidi mj faithnU Bnshman and myself took 
position. 

Over the largest of these rocks I threw forward 
my trosty Westley BichanTs rifle, seeing which 
the yellixi|( crew abmptly drew op, and scattered 
in every d&eclion like a iiook of frightened sheep. 

£k was the same old story ; no savage on earth 
win deliberately f&ce a gun in the hands of a de- 
termbaed white man. 

A considerable time was npw spent by mv as- 
sailants in cooncil, and tben I ooold see tnem. 
alter dismoonting, slowly advance, dodging abont 
fn. the ondergrowtb, or leaphig from cover to 
cover, as they slowly drew withm range. I waited 
patiently, to mak^ sure of my aim, and then fired 
At a huge savage who had crept in advance of bis 
tsomradee. With the crack of the piece the black 
fdlow reeled backward and fell to the earth a 
ooxpee. Another stampede, and once again they 
Advanced to the attack. Again I delivered my 
iriioCs, this time from both barrels, and in rapid 
Mcceesien, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that there was three less to contend with. 

This I knew coold not last always, and daring 
ihe hiU that loUowed my last fatal attack, I called 
vny Boshman k>oy to me, and gave him orders to 
make oot if possible throogh the bur sad of the 
cafion, and brmg op my pecple flrom the cimp. 

1 knew that the savages wooid have to make a 
Jong detoor before th^eoold take me in the rear, 



and ontfl thai was done I felt confident in my 
power to hold them at bay. Taking the large 
powder-h<»m from Ohristiaan, and also demanding 
his spare ballets, I started the fiuthfril fellow 
upon nis long ride, trosting folly that his attacii- 
ment fbr myself woold orge him to do all that lay 
in his power. I watched him op the goloh as he 
rode from me. and when at length an abrupt turn in 
the pathway hid him from my Bi«^t, I turned and 
once more faced my enemies. When I say faced 
them, I mean where they should have been, for 
not a rascal was to be seen, no matter how closely 
I watched. This I knew boded mischief. And so 
with my rifle at full cook, and my pistols con- 
vcDient to my hand, I calmly awaited further de- 
velopments. 

Nor was X kept long in suspense. With a yell 
that awoke ihe sleeping echoes of the mountain, 
the savages Inroke cover in twenty different place?, 
and came leaping and shooting uke a pack of in- 
carnate devils right op to my insol&cient barri- 
caoe. Delivering the shots from my rifle as 
rapidly as possiblej^ threw it aside and reached 
for my revolvers. When I look back and remem- 
ber how oneaual was that conflict, how deter- 
mined seemed my enemies, I can hardly realize 
that it should in reality nave happened, and that 
I should now be seated by my qmet hearthstone 
recounting the ineident 

Coolly, and with a sore band, I emptied cham- 
ber after chamber Into the very faces of the vett- 
ing savages, each shot telling wHh mortal effect, 
until, fairly astonished at the onlodced-for oppo- 
sition, the savages broke, and fled back to their 
hiding-places in dire alarm. Not a moment was 
to be lost, I knew, and reaching my hand for the 
powder-horn that Giristiaan had left me, and 
which I had suspended from a Jutting crag. I 
found, to my horror, that it had been oompletely 
shattered by the passage of a chance musket-ball, 
and that there remained not a grain of powder. 
I knew I had half-a-dozen charges in a small 
pocket-flask, bat how little this seemed under the 
chraumstances that sorroonded me I 

With a sinking heart I reloaded my weapons, 
carelully measanng each charge, and foond I had 
sufficient for my rifle and one revolver. When 
these were expended, my knife remained, and 
after that—l shoddered to look further. 

The sun was high in mid-heavens, and a con- 
suming thirst had beset me. One, two, three 
hours more drew their slow length by^ and yet no 
farther sign of my eoemiaa. Could they have 
drawn off and given up the contest ? My heart 
bounded at the thought ; but the next moment I 
thrust the hope aside as worse than foohsh. 

While medilatiug upon the unusual condition 
of aflhirs, I was suddenly aroused by the report 
of a musket in my rear, and, turning hastily, saw 
at a glance that I had been outflanked, and was 
now hemmed in both front and rear. Here, then, 
was thf* final scene of my life, or rather death, to 
take place. A few steps oaokward, and a Uttle on 
one side, there shelved out a high rock, forming, 
as it were, a cave, sheltered upon all ddes ; and 
to this, as my last standpoint. I hastily sprang, 
and with a beatfaig heart awaited the final act of 
the drama. 

Evidently emboldened by thefr snccees in turn- 
ing the flank of my position, the natives advanced 
with more than usual hardihood. The shots from 
my nfle both told, and once more I had recourse 
to my revolver. On they came, fkring as before, 
and again did I enact the scene of the morning 
confllol. Bvery shot tdd, for it was now a hand- 
to-hand conflict. Disdiarging the last barrel of 
my pistol, I hurled the now useless weapon in the 
faoe of the foremost savage, and drew my long 
hnnthi^-knife. 

Leadmg the advance was a body black, whom 
I recognized as the old chiefs son, and who was 
brandlahing a hyrge knotted olob of the rhinooe- 
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roil horn— • deadly weapon hi powerM hands^ 
and with which be bore down upon me like an 
avalanche. Leaping up the shelvinff rook like a 
panther, the next moment the infuriated saTase 
was upon me. The struggle was not of long 
ration. I knew that close quarters were my only 
hope. I rushed in under a powerful blow from 
the club, and grapplinff with my brawnj foe, 
sought to use my Knife. Active and wiry, he 
seised my wrist, and bending me backward as 
though 1 were but a child, rorced me slowly to 
the earth. I saw the fellow^s black and distorted 
features close to my own, his yellow teeth grin- 
ning with a horrible smile of triumph, his hot 
anafeted breath in my face, as I gave way under 
his powerful strength. Kenred by despair, I 
made one last desperate effort, and lettluff go my 
left hand, I reached around his body, and catch- 
ine my knife by the blade, shifted my hold to the 
hilt, and the next instant had bunea it deeply in 
his side. With a groan he loosed his ffrasp, and 
staggering back a pace or two, fell at full length 
upon the rocks. At the same instant a ToUey was 
fired from without, and I in turn fell, with a shat- 
tered knee and broken shoulder. 

I have a faint recollection of seeing a confused 
medley of black faces above me ; a loud, stunning 
report of many guns; a wild hurrah— and then I 
knew no more. 

When I came to mrself, I was lying npon a soft 
and comfortable bed of grass, while Deside me 
kneeled my fatthM bualmian, and around were 
grouped my fellows from camp. 

They had arrived just in time to save me from a 
terrible death. 



Thrice Saved; or, My 

mtinuitiniL 

"Aim this is your ulUmatum, liargaretf ' said 
Hugh Morgan, fastening his eyes searohingly 
upon me, siter there had flallen from my lips we 
declaration : 

«*It Is useless to think of it It is ntteriy im- 
possible for me to marry you. My father's con- 
sent could not be obtained, and I will wed no one 
without it" 

" Ton will permit, then, false ideas of filial obli- 

S.tions to stul the cries of your heart— to drown 
e voice of your better nature— to stultify the 
holiest demands of your womanhood— 4o—" 

** We will not discuss this auestion," I replied, 
with an effort at calmness. Tou well know my 
hand had been promised to Richard Grantly, be- 
fore chance, or destiny, or Providence, or what 
you wUl, threw yon in my way. This betrothal 
was effected, it is true, by my father; but I tacitly 
consented, because I had then never looked into 
my heart to fathom its deepest emotions. I can- 
not break my word— I cannot dlsobev my father— 
I cannot gneve my mother. They have set their 
hearts upon this marriage, and, although in it I 
see no hope of happiness for me, I oan find no 
honorable way of escape." 

*' £naot the martyr to conventional notions of 
honor," said Hugh, huskily. Enact a long, a 
living ^," said he, fiercely, ^'that you n^y cCum 
the promise for obedience. Fulfil one item of the 
mom law. while through Hfe you break others, 
more binding, if not criminal." 

He stood nefore me, my very ideal of perfect 
manhood— perfect physically, mentally, and in 
the noble soul, so grandly at toat moment reflected 
in his countenance. 

Be watched the effect of his words upon me. I 
tried in vain not to look op. I knew my own im- 
potenoy, and my eyes were swimming in tears. I 
did not wbh him to discover my weakness. Bnt^ 



in spite of wHl, I could not avoid one more chance 
to look into his tmthfiil but stem face, hb soul* j 
searohing eyes. 

A aharp cry escaped me. I held up both hands ■ 
in pitiable deprecation. In an instant the stem 
expression gave way to one of more than womanly i 
tenderness. He bent over, and clasped them ia 
his own. His grasp became hard ana erueL He 
pressed my hands, cold as clay in winter, to his 
colder Hps. Again and agdn his kisses fell on 
them, almost like icicles, until, under my breath, 
I cried : •* If you love me, oo !" 

A wintry smile flitted over his features, and, 
wringing my fingers with the pressure of a vice, 
lie was gone. 

How long I sat there under the gaslight as it 
shimmered down upon me through heavy cut- 
glass crystals, I could not telL I seemed to live 
years of utter blankness. I saw nothing— I heard 
nothing. I was passing through a dream of entire , 
fatuity, in which I vainly sought to find a single i 
thread by which the links of life might be inter- 1 
woven. I was literally dead to every emotion, | 
every thought, but that I had recklessly thrown 
away my every chance for happiness. { 

Alter a whue the obseouious serving-man of { 
our establishment came in to extinguish uie Ufdita, j | 
to fasten the doors, to put the house to re» for ' 
the night I 

In an automatic sort of manner, past the qniet 
chamber of my parents, I draggea myself up to 
my own room, rendered richly luxuriona by toeir 

Snde. their wealth, and their tenderness. I hm- 
ly threw off my clothes as an unbearable Soon- 
bus, drew on a light nightdress, unbound my 
heavy hair, which had been Hugh's peooUar 
pride, while I thickly besprinklea it with my 
tears. I took up my Bible to look for a word of | 
comfort— a single promise to soothe my aefainc I 
spirit I fonndnono— none that seemed intnded 
for me. I did not dare to look at the Deoalogne; 
so, closing the golden clasp, without a prayer on 
my lips, without a prayer in my heart, rthrew np 
mywmdow and looked out ,| 
The cUtj was quiet Not a rombllng: wheel, not , ■ 
a single footstep, not a voice disturbed the sman- i 
hour repose of our magnificent stveet The dia- i 
taut hum from the never entirely still bnsinees 
streets, and the murmur of the river, were only a 
smothered monotone. 

The stars were shining brightly. In fheir Ins- ' 
trous twinkling they seemecTlike lovers' eyes, 
speaking love the one to the other. Tbej were 
happy— everything around me was peaoefkil; a 
gentle breexe swept up from the river, and bore 
from gardens beyond the fragrant breath of the 
early spring flowers; but my heart, my poor 
heart was experiencing the dead, hopelesa calm 
of the wrecked vessel that floats on the ocean 
after the storm, a shapeless mass with nought of 
life aboard. 

I sat me down by the window, and, laving my 
head on the cold marble, not much colder than 
mv brow, I fell asleep. 

It must have been almost the sleep of death. 
The stars were hanging lc% in the firmament 
when I woke, and the faint streaks of dawn had 
begun to glint in pale silver-grey away off in the 
eastern horizon. 

There was a confufion of sounds in the street 
below me— the rushing and rumbling of wboels. 
indistinguishable cries, a hissing^, roaring and 
crackling, with a teeming fall of rain, 

I looked down. There was awful fascination ia 
the al^t Broad aheets of flame were belching 
ont of a whole block of windows. The air was 
that of a furnace, while off in the weet the dense 
smoke waa rolling up like the black cloud of tha 
tornado ; and I, above it all, a single human soul, 
stood, for aught I knew, helpless I had alreadj 
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began to feel the tpproAoh of snffbcation, and the 
sOorohlng of <^e dames, and with the crj, " God 
help me I" I sank powerless upon mj seat to 
await mj awful fate. 

I must hare swooned, for I remember no more, 
antH a voioe sounded in my ears : 

** Where are you, Margaret f For God's sake, 
speak I'' 

I suppose I must hare arisen firom my seeming 
paralysis ; for I hare a faint recollection of being 
In the hold of a pair of stronff arms, as I was hur- 
ried down through a sea of nrt, inhaling the odor 
of my crisped, scorched hair. 

Down, leap after leap, I felt myself borne, while 
I closed my eyes and fancied myself dead! I did 
not think of my parents— only of Hugh and of his 
misery. 

When next consciousness returned, I found 
myself in bed, and my mother sitting beside me. 
I opened mg eyes— it seemed to me Terr stiflSy — 
ana lifted my hands. They were encased in band- 
ages. I heard mr mother faintly sigh, "Thank 
God I Thank God I" I turned my eyes upon her 
inquisitiTely. She understood my appealing 
glance. 

" Do not trust yourself to speak yet, my child !" 
she whispered. 

I tried to lift my head. That, too, was band- 
aged, and all the wealth of my beautiful hair was 
gone. It had been shorn, I could not tell when, 
or by whom. 

" Be quiet now. Ton shall know all in time. 
Take thb;" and a soothing potion was given me. 

I do not think I slept, but, as in a dream, as I 
lay with my eyes closed, and sensible that 1 was 
suffering intensely, there recurred to me remem- 
brances of the awful night 

We were eridently in a hotel. AH the mtttie- 
nances of my surrounding conyinced me of this. 
Then, mr (ether's beautnul home had beon de- 
■trored by fire, and his fortune, perliapn, greatly 
diminished by the destruction or the block, in 
which was iuTcsted the bulk of his property, and 
Tery far from being fully insured. These practi- 
cal thoughts ran through my mind, with the ques- 
tion, ** Why should I, an only and idolized child, 
hare been forgotten, and left to perish in the 
flames f 

I could not understand it. I grew heartsick at 
the thought, but there was something which told 
me. ** Out of evil shall come ffood." 

A week passed— three wedcs. I was "out of 
danger," the doctor said, as he bound up my 
poor, burnt hands, and laid his band pityingly on 
my shorn head. 

"Hay I look into the mirror now, doctor? 

• Which a woman ne'er misaea. 
Nor erer wants time for a sly c^anoe or two.' " 

**Kot just yet, mj dear," said he, kindlr. 

" I am strong. I have had my dar of beauty. 
I can bear a little uncomeliness now.'' 

" Tes, Margaret you are a brave girl : but wait 
a little while, until thC scars lose their blush." 

Mymother was weeping. I smiled. 

"What matters it?'' 

"Oh, my child, my beatitifbl daughter! will 
YOU ever pardon your unhappy parents for forget- 
tulness of you on that nigat or horror? I think 
we must have been insane/' 

" Hush !" said the dMtor. " You barely saved 
yourselves." 

At that moment my father came in. He bent 
over and kissed mv cheek, and I felt his lips 
quiver, like those of a wounded child. 

"My poor, beautiful martjrri" be cried. 

"Hush, father! hush!" 

1 raised my bandaged hand. He could not 
touch it, but pressed his lips on the white linen 



j that bound ft, wlule large tears coursed his fur- 
rowed cheeks. 

Six months passed away. I had seen Richard 
Grantly but twice, and then he did not talk of our 
projected marriaM. fie rather looked upon me 
witn a shudder. There were deep scars about my 
throat, and a wig covered a monstrous scar on the 
side of my head. He had not mentioned our en- 
gagement since my unfortunate mutilation, and 
toe loss of a large portion of my father's wealth. 
I was not troubled at his reticence on tliat sqb- 
ject— bad begun to fancy niyself an actor in a 
round of benevolent duties, and that that peace 
which " passeth all understanding " would come 
in the place of lost physical loveliness, and the 
domestic endearments craved by every true wo- 
man. 

At length he was again at mv side. Hirrepug- 
nance to making me his wife had aensiblv in- 
creased, and perhaps I was wrong when I aeier- 
mined to test ois regard for honor. He had busily 
•mployed an hour in descanting upon the mar- 
velous loveliness of a soulless bdle and flirt, who 
had turned the heads of all the weak-minded and 
the fortune-hunters the previous season at Sara- 
toga. 

" She is the most matchlessly beautiful woman 
I have aver beheld I" he exclaimed ; " and," 8oUo 
voce, " under favourable circumstances, 1 believe I 
could win her. But it is known that I am entan- 
gled." 

" Entangled 1" said I. " By whatf ' 

" It is cruel to ask me, Margaret" 

He got up, and strode across the floor In exces- 
sive agitation. 

" I cannot stand this farce of engagement any 
longer. Ton must release me." 

He stood before me with a dastard expression 
on his countenance. 

" It will infuriate the old man, your father: but 
who could have foreseen eveij accursed thing 
which has come to pass ?" 

I gave him my disfigured right hand, and a smile 
twitched the scarred comers of my once perfectly, 
shaped lips. 

" With all my hearty Richard Grantly, and thank 
you for the opportunity !" 

"Margaret!'' 

" I am in earnest." 

" What wUl the world think of me?" 

" That jou are simply its slave. A miserable 
compromise, truly, of the dignified ' lord of crea- 
tion^ as he should be! But, fi'tmpor^" 

It was malicious in me to thrust his litt1enef«s 
•0 nakedly before his eyes, but it was a moment 
of humiliation and weakness, and at such times 
woman loses her regality in the desire for the 
small triumph of revenge. 

"Then I am free?" 

" Free as air, from anv obligations to me." 

A dubioQS smile flitted over his features. 

"But you must bear this news to mv father. 
He betrothed me to you. You must inform him 
of your release." 
cannot" 

" Then, I will not" i 

" Margaret, you torture me I" 

" Richard, be a man for once in your life." 

He snatched his hat from the rack, and beat a 
hasty retreat 

My father discovered his defection, how, I am 
sure I never took the trouble to ascertain ; but 
his tenderness to me greatly increased, as the 
dislike to the mention of Richard Grantly grew 
upon him. 

In the meantime, Hugh Morgan was rapid! r 
makinff an honourable name in bis profession. He 
had left my native city, and had settled in one far 
distant How eagerly I watched his rising fame. 
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can only i u ima^ned by a woman who realises 
that all tl.e ambition of her life is centred in an- 
other, and that other, the man of her love. 

Six years passed by. I hod buried my father 
and my mother, and had devoted myself to suffer- 
ing humanity. 

A pestilence was sweeping over a Southern city. 
Those who had means fled. The poor were left 
to feed itj and, like a greedy cormorant^ it bat- 
tened until it seemed impossible to glut its insa- 
tiate thaw. 

Corps of disciples of the healing art flocked 
thither, to return discouraged or disgusted, or to 
find a grave in the trenches hard by, when death 
reveled so desperately as not to leave enough of 
the living to bury the dead. Some, ignoring the 
humane demands of their profession, after dis- 
coverinff the real horrors of the pestilence, 
hastened from the dangerous precinct. 

Not 80 Doctor Hugh Morgan. He was ready to 
spend and be spent in the relief of his suffering 
fellow-creatures. Dav and night, and night ana 
dav, saw him making his rounds of duty and bene- 
volence, while, with pencil in hand, he lost not a 
moment, as he was ariven from place to place, in 
noting such items as would throw light upon the 
treatment of tiie disease in future. 

Day and night, and night and day, found a pa^ 



tient watcher beside the couches of the hospital, 
reeking with the odourft of the pestilence. She 
was dressed, not like a Sister of Mercy, but in 
dun-colored garments, and closely vailed, except 
to the patient. 

At length she faltered. The dreaded chill was 
coming on; she stiu^ered as she attempted to 
make a hastv exit from the hospital ward, and 
would have fallen but for the arm of Doctor Mor- 
gan, opportunely thrown around her. 

That watcher was I — ^Margaret. I instinctively 
clutched at my vail, while I whispez;<^ : 
Release me!" 

I felt his arm tighten around me. 

** Throw open that window !** he cried to a hired 
nurse. ''Throw open that window! More air! 
More ah-!" 

In spite of my efforts at resistance, even, as I 
believed, in the moment of death, he tore the vail 
from my face. 

He ti^mbled as a leaf in the wiiA. Passers-by 
noticed his deathly pallor, and an honest Irish- 
man exclaimed: 

" Oh, holy Targin ! and is the sweet crature 
did?" 

Doctor Moi^gan did not take time to reply. As 
once before in his life, he lifted my slender figure 
in his arms, as he would have done an infant, and. 
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Eressing it closely to bis wildly beating heart, 
urried from the uoxious, infected building. 
Placing me in a cab beside him, and pillowing 
my head on his shoulder, he had the cab driven 
rigidly to the most comfortable and least infected 
quarter of the city. 

He must be forgiven if ^ for a few days, other 
patients were forgotten, or entrusted to other 
care. In mv feeble and overtaxed frame death 
dallied cruelly with life, and waced a wanton con- 
test, but life came out victor. The period of con- 
valescence was the sweetest of my existence. 

Morgan had returned to his round of duties, 
but with the first November frost the foul fiend of 
the pestilence had his pinions crippled and clipped. 



and lamely and sullenly he winged his retreating 
flight from the city. 

Doctor Morgan could now spare whole morn- 
ings, whole evenings to me. I learned to look for 
him as a sick child would look for its motlier. He 
never alluded to my marred beauty — he never 
alluded to tJie change in my fortunes, or to mv 
sorrows, but when he asked me to relax or recall 
my vltimatvin, he lifted one and then the other of 
my little mutilated hands, and pressed upon them 
not cold, but burninfjr kisses ; and I did not think 
it wrong when he laid my head, in its wig, on his 
bosom, and called me his own ; nor did I think it 
wrong when his kisses found my lips^ which he 
told me were still beautiful with the mipress of 
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the ■oul, oyer which nothing bat the scathing fires 
of sin can hare power. 

There was a wedding before the winter was 
oyer. My dun-colored garments were exchanged 
for those becoming a bride, but manj wondered 
that Doctor Morgan, for whom the fair and beau- 
tifol were sighing, with the laurels of fame thickly 
clustering oyer his brow, should marry the scarred 
and disfigured nurse of the hospital. But the 

Erincipal actors in this wedding ceremony did not 
eed the remonstrance of the popular yoice, nor 
calculate the eflect of their action upon society. 

Mrs. Grundy whispered, but her whispers were 
ffiyen to the winds. Hugh was satisfiea that he 
held to his heart the woman of all the world his 
choice, and I, that in my husband I had found 
one upon whom it woula be the happiness of my 
life to expend the wealth and weight of loye in 
my woman's heart — that in my husband 1 had 
found a ffuide. a counselor, a mend— that to him 
I owed the lire, thrice tated, once fVom a relation 
that would haye been loathsome, and twice from 
death; and we #ere happy— so happy that my 
soul was intoxicated to yery diitiness. 

The Alpine Fairies ; or, The 
Ice liMDUden. 

A FAIBY STOBY. 

BioBT down into Fairy-land! and a beautiful 
land it is : and yet it is scarcely land, either, those 
great grottoes away down below the mountains t 

But I will tell you all about it, and about the 
little creatures who liyed there, thoush sometimes, 
at the command of their Queen, uey came up 
and walked on the earth, as you shall hear direetly. 

They were not fond of leaying their glorious 
home, eyen for a few hours, and their Queen sel- 
dom required it, saye when they had been guilty 
of some fault, or had offended against the laws of 
her kingdom. 

And YeL when I tell you where that home was, 
you wiU think it a yery poor place to liye in, for 
It was deep, deep down belomthe great glaciers 
and snows of the Alpine moumains. 

The fairies had built a beantiftil pity there; 
parks and bowers and palaces were always going 
up alouff its ayenues; yet, straiige to say, the 
blocks of ice, of which tney were formed, seemed 
to raise themselyes into tneir plaoes, for not a 
workman could be seen, not a hammer or chisel 
heard I 

The truth is, that the fairies had a great many 
senrants, and when any of these offended, they 
were punished by being rendered inyisible, and 
then set to work on the new buildings, with orders 
to keep strict silence. 

Tou will open your eyes when you hear who 
these seryants were I 

You will hardly belieye It. but they were rats, 
mice, rabbits, cats, birds, flies, and a whole host 
of other animals, and it was astonishing how 
obedient they were to their mistresses. 

Out in the Grand Park, before the Boyal Palace, 
a whole beyy of littie creatures were playing, with 
a tiny diamond for a ball ; they were merri^ toss- 
ing it to and fro, and when It rolled too far, the 
mice, who acted as their pages, ran and brought 
it to them. 

All these mice belonged to the Queen's house- 
hold, and wore a regular uniform; little caps 
made of the blue flowers we mortals call bachelors 
hat, OT feather, were set jauntily on their heads, 
and a wnole smt, trousers and jacket, made of red 
leayes, coyered their fat little bodies ; yon would 
haye lanshed to haye seen how cunning they 
looked, winking their little eyes, and twirling their 
mustaches t 



Ah t what a happy time they were all hayin|(, 
in the soft, rosy light that shone on eyerything in 
that sweet country I 

Eyen the graye pages laughed when they saw 
their mistresses so merry. 

But good things and good timeB eaaoot last for 
eyer. " Ting-^^BS, ting-a-ling. tiuff-a-ling V* 

As tiiey heard toe soft-ton^ beU ohiimng so 
slowly fh>m ih^ palace steeple, the fairies dropped 
their diamond ball, and looked at each other in 
silence. 

They knew the bell meant that the Queen was 
about to hold a council ; and that sbe seldom did, 
unless for the purpose of punishing some offend- 
iuff subject 

Each one began to search her memory for all 
that she had done of late, fearful lest some misde- 
meanor shonld be laid to her charge ; so they stood' 
still, and all the time the bell rang out, '*Ting-a- 
ling, ting-a-ling, tiuff-a-ling.'' 

'^Come, sitfters,''^ said the Crocva Fairy (for 
each ruled oyer an Alpine flower, from which she- 
reoeiyed her name), "come, sisters; we must 
hasten, or our ffood soyereign will haye reason to- 
ohide us. To tne oounoil, to the council I all who 
have fjrae consciences need not fear \" 

So away they all tripped to the oouncU-ohamber : 
their pages runnine behind them until they reached 
the entraaoe to the Palace ; but there uiey were 
ordered to halt by the " Captain of the Guards," 
a laree oat, of whom the poor little fellows were 
terribly afndd ; and now, as he opened his month 
to yawn, they ran away, in such haste that they 
rolled one oyer the other all the wajr down the steps 
of the great palace— while their mistresses passed 
on into the hall. 

And oh, what a hall that was! The floor all 
payed with gold and silyer; the roof formed of 
sparkling blue ice, studded with diamond stars, and 
upheld by splendid columns of ice crystals, which 
guttered in the rosy light that streamed all around. 

Now the fairy troop reach the council-chamber, 
and. as they enter, bend in lowly reyerence to the 
frail, sweet creature who sits enthroned on a beau- 
tiful chair: gold, silyer, diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, gems from all parts of the world, 
are encrusted in the clear, transparent eryttal of 
which it is formed. Drooping gracefully oyer the 
F^iy Queen's head is her own particular flower, 
the gem of the Alps, as she is uie gem of Fairy- 
land, the 'Saxifrage Colyledon*— a shower of 
snow-white blossoms waying aboye her like the 
plumes of an ostrich. 

She was alone when her maids of honor entered, 
saye for one little creature in a downy yellow- 
robe, who stood before her with downcast head. 

Queen Saxifrage rose. 

" Good Fairies : I haye summoned you to hear 
me pronounce sentence on one of your number, 
who has been guilty of ill-treating a page belong- 
ing to a sister-subiect. She seized upon the un- 
fortunate mouse, shayed the hair from his body, 
and depriyed him of the whiskers of which he 
was so proud, thus making him an object of scorn 
to his fellow-paffes. He came to me with tears in 
his eyes to en&eat my protection ; as he went 
from my presence, the ridicule that was heaped on 
him by his brother-seryanta so worked on his 
feelihgs, that he put an end to his life ! Fairy of 
the Gentian, what haye yon to say in defense of 
your wanton cruelty?" 

The culprit hung her head in silence. 

"It is well," continued the Queen, sternly— 
"it is well that you attempt no defense, for none 
could' ayail. Your crime has been great ; your 
punishment shafl be heayy. I sentence you to 
take the form of an ugly old woman ; to go upon 
the earth, and sit at the foot of the mountain for 
one day tn eadh year, until you find a man who 
wiU carry you across the brawling ttream. Go 1" 
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Serenu peMantt pasted hj ; but, ini 
plying wiia Imt rsqnest to carry her c 



81Wn<ly tbe dIagrMed fiUrj lift the ^reaenee of 
ber offended aorereiffn, who, with a ware of hir 
hand, diattiaaed alao ner Kira-atniek Qompaiiiona. 

"Go/' she aaid, "and learn from wbst yon 
have seen that I will hare no oppreaaion or in- 
jastiee'ki my kingdom. Qo, ana lei thia be a 
lesson to yen aO.'^ 

And now we most follow the Gentian Fairy to 
the foot of the mountain, on her flrat day of pun- 
ishment As might be expected, she waa angry and 
anUen. and her pride hnrt at the hideons form she 
I onUged to aaenme. 

' , instead of com- 
rorer the little 

atream, Ifaey only' glanced at' her, and, crossing 
themaelTea,nnrried swiftly away, eager to leare 
the "awAdoldwitoh" behind tliem. 

The day were on, and still the Gentian Fairy 
had fonna no one to end the spell of her pnniah- 
ment; an honr more and the snn would set, and 
then ahe mnat seek her beantifbl home, only to 
retnni again to the earth, on the same day of the 
following year, and the year aftor that, and after 
ikai agam. unal ahe ahonld find aome kmd mortal 
to relMwe ner. 

The minntea glided away, and hope almost for- 
■ook the seemmg old woman ^ but snddenly it 
•pmng up again with the appearance of a sturdy 
Tonng peasant, haatenins on toward a little cot 
thai Nood on the oppoaito bank of the stream. 

"Ahl" thought the Gentian Fairy, "now I hare 
i^mtd tlia light man. He ia solng across the 
ftream himaelf, so he will not retuaeto earrr over 
m litde thing like me.'' 

She lorgot, yon aee that» in her new form ahe 
waa much larger than in her own proper abapel 
So ahe called to the peasant. 
He looked round a* the ugly old woman who 
spoke, and, but that he Waa rery happy fust then, 
BO doubt he would hare done just aa all the rest 
— crossed himself and haatoned away without 



ut^ as we hare aaid. he waa in a great good 
humor, so he anawered ner as be walked along. 

"I can't stop, eTenforaminutol" be exclaimed. 
" Don't yon see the cot yonder t Well, my firat- 
bora, a oanffhter, baa just come down from heaven 
to-day. and 1 haTc not CTcn seen her yet ! I must 
hurry nome. The atream is shallow, good mother, 
and you can cross on those stepping-stones with- 
out wetting your feet I" 

. And then he bounded nway. leaTing the fairy 
alone in her anger. Aht conlane but bare known 
what that unkind, careleaa reliiaal to aid another 
would bring forth 1 

He bad daahed her last hope to the ground, and 
now, for a whole year, ahe must look forward to 
Just such another weary day as thia bad been. 

The fairies all poaaeaaea the power to punish 
Bortala for their miadeeds. and the Gentian Fairy 
now determined to use this power on the nnaui- 
pecting peaeant, and thai rcTcnge beiaelf for ber 
disappointment. 

Switt aa the wind she flitted OTer the brooky and 
stood at the bedside of the newly-born ; the sun 
had gone down, and, harinff reanmed ber own 
natunu form, the Gentian Fauy waa inriaible to 
the happy parents and relatiTee who gaxed ao 
eagerly on their new treasure. 

The fairy stretohed her wand orer the little one. 
** Be your heart cold aa the glaoiera that I haYB 
bidden to form without your door! Be your 
heart cold and band aa lee, until punishment 
shall cease ; ihm, ikm, your heart ana the glacier 
ahall melt together, aa now yon aball frcMe to- 
gether!" 

And now we shall see no more of the Gentian 
Fail/ for along, long time. 

One day in every year, the ** hideous old witoh," 
aa the peasanta called her, waa to be teen waiting 



on the streamlet'a bank, nntU some one showM 
bear her across, but all feared to approach, or to 
comply with her singular request 

And hew fared the Kttle child, whose tzXtm had 
so offended her on the first day of ber punishment ? 

Ah I the fairy's spell was on it, and odd as the 
glacier that grew with her growth waa the little 
maiden's heart. 



In rain her fond parents sought to win one 

gentle word, one loying rmile ft-om those chilled 
ps: in rain the mother gazed on her child in 
toarrul entreaty for a single response to her lore : 
in vain the father, with sorrowful heart, reaaoned 
with and pointed out to the youngf girl tne wicked- 
ness of her ingratitude for all tl)eir care. She re- 
taroed her mother's eaze with a stooT look of 
indifl'erence, listened to her fatber'a words with 
careless disdain. 

So the yeara |>a8sed on, and the child grew into 
womanhood ; grief had bent the forms and whit- 
ened the locks of her parents : but still her heart 
was cold, cold as ice ; not to them alone waa she 
so chilling, but to all whom she met in her quiet 
life. 

The young lads and lasses of the Alpine Valley, 
seeinff that Joan was stotely and beautiful, sought 
for a time to draw her within their merry circle, 
bnt they aoon gnveup the attempt in despair ; and 
far and wide the cold-hearted girl was known aa 
the "Ice Maiden." 



At last dawned the twentieth annlTorsacy of the 
maiden's birth, and of-the Gentian Fidry's pnnish- 
menl for, after the lapae of so many years, we 
still nnd her at her post^ only the atream naa grown 
deeper. 

'"^iU thia never endf thought ahe. "Ah I 
here eomea one, bent and whke^haired. It is the 
man whose child is called the ' Ice Maiden !' fia ! 
ha ! well, he at leaat has suffered wUH me ! Good- 
day, good man— will you not carry a poor old 
woman acroaa the brook V* 

Grief had made the atricken peaaant more heed- 
ful : he panaed, as the request fall upon his ears. 

<^Ahl good friend," said be, "the current U 
strong, and care has weakened these limbs of 
mine. Bnt if yon will trast me, I will try to bear 
yon across." 

The eager Faiiy needed no second inritetion ; 
the M wcmanft arms clasped about hia neck, the 
peasant plunged into the stream; the water waa 



dothea. 

When he looked round at the old woman, he 
rubbed his eyes, and looked again ; then he ruboed 
his eyes once more ! 2^o M tooman icat th^rs^ 
but in ber place a little creature who amiled sweetly 
on the aflhgfated peaaant 

Do not fear, good friend. I must have a word 
with you. Do you remember just twen^ years 
ago this day f" 

"Aht that waa when my girl waa bom," and 
he sighed. 

was, and it waa also the day when you re- 
fVised to carry a poor old woman acroas this stream, 
shanow<A«i." 

" I remember* It was the old woman I carried 
across Just now, only I don't know what's become 
ofher.^' 

And again he looked about him in all dIrectioDs : 
the Gentian Fairy laughed; the was in a gooj 
humor $Mt time. 

" Here I am, good man !" cried a shrill, cracked 
Tdce at his elbow. 

He Jumped around qniokly, and there, sure 
enongn, stood the old woman. 

The poor felloW turned around once more, ii 
wonder, to the littto ereatnre with whom he ha^ 
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He looked at the old woman M;aiD, and hla 
knot! ttnote together, in tesrible fear, for what 
think Tou he saw f 

Neither more nor lest than this : the shriTelled 
Uict ehanginc to one bright and beantihi), the 
bent form stnSgfatenbig andehortening. the rakged 
dreaa giring place to one ihining and BparkUng, 
until there etood before him the same tm j beina 
whom he had beheld with feelings of wonder bvt 
a lew momenta before I 

** Fear nok my friend/' said the Gentian Fairy 
*' bat listen to me. . Twenty ^em ago this night, 
yon refused to carry an old woman across the 
stream. Had yon not done so, your daughter 
would neTor hare been the ohilung grief to yon 
that she has erer been. Start notl it is true. 
That seeming old woman was a fairy : it was she 
who speaks to you. In rerenge for tout refusal, 
and to punish your selfishness. I laid a spell on 
your child's heart, that it should be as cold as the 
glacier which I caused to spring up at your door. 
Ton hare now redeemed your laolt ; yon think of 
others, not of yourself, as then. You will not 
forget again. Bietum to your home; you will find 
the glacier melting, and with it, yonr daughter's 
heart. 

And then, with a smile, ttie (Gentian Faiiy 
vanished. The peasant hastened home, sad, as he 
approached, hia heart leaped with joy--the glacier 
melting n^dly ! 

He opened the door and stood petrified, for 
there was the cold, haughty girl on ner knees at 
her mother'a feet. 

"Come here, father," said the latter, with m 
happy smile— ''oome here, and thank Godt Our 
chud baa come to her senses, and praya onr for- 
giTeness." 

" Oh I my father, forgire met I see now how 
wicked I hare been." 

Forgire you, my child !" exclaimed the happy 
man. "Then is nothing to forgive. It wss mj/ 
fault : my punishment for selfishness that you 
shonid be cold to us all t Nay, dear child, dear 
wife, I am not crasy—listen to me." 

And then he told them of hia interview with the 
fiury. and of all she had said. 

''Uome," he said, in oonclusioD — " come, I see 
yon do not half believe me, but look out doors, 
and yon will see the glacier melting, sa I told yon,'' 

But lo 1 the fflacler was already melted I No 
traoe of it was left, save a gentle, mnrmnring 
brook t 

And neither remained there any traoe with the 

Ice Maiden" of the coldness ofheart thai had 
won her the name. 

She lived to beoome a happy, loving wife and 
mother, and often told her omlaron the story that 
/have told you, concluding it ss i do : 

" Never ^ refuse to do a kindness for another, 
when it is in your power to save him." 



Fiiflons and Birds* 

It is very pleasant to have sinsing-birda in onr 
houses, and a few people think that the little 
songsters might prefer the open air and the woods 
to the confinement of a cage. But one who has 
been shut np in a prison himself understands it, 
Uke the sailor in the following anecdote: 

Soon after the close of the long French war in 
Europe, a boy stood on one of ne bridges that 
cross tne Thames at London, with a number of 
small birds in a cage for sale. 

A sailor who wis passing observed the liitle 
prisoners finttering about the cage, peeping 
anxiously throng the wires, and maaifeatinr 
their eager deaire to regain tibeir liberty. H 
stood some time looking at the birds, i^parently 



lost in thongfat. At length, addieasiaf tbsboy, 
he said: 

" How much do yon ask for yenr birds, my 

boyt" 
^* Sixpence apiece, sir." 

H** I don't ask how much by the piece^" said the 
sailor: *'how much for the lott I want to buy 
sill • " 



The boy made his calculationa— they came to 
six shillings. 

**Here m your money," said the ssilor, giving 
the cash, wnich the boy received with evident 
pleasure. 

No sooner waa the bargsin elesed. than the 
sailor opened the cage-door, and lei all the birds 
fiy awav. 

The Doy, astonished^ exclaimed : 

<'Why didyoudo that» sir? Yon have lost all 
yonr birds." 

*'rUteUypnwhy Ididit. I waa ahoi np three 
yeani in a mnch prison, aa a prisoner of wsr, 
and I am resolved never to see anythittg in prison 
that I can make free." 

Stdiahaiiser's OwL 



Ik her private log^-4ot die did not sing that 
ui^t, and was but a looker^n, thougli a looker- 
on much looked at— sat Loide Yarene, the great 
singer. There was a slight stir below her box. 
<<The Vsrene" looked down. 

Turned toward her— having now seated himself 
in one of the orchestrs-chiars below her box- 
was an individoU whose singular appearance, as 
well as the.persistMioe he had long shown in at- 
tending the theatre nisfat after niffht when she 
sang: nad greatly exoRed — and that for some 
months pat^--^ enriosity of the lady who was 
now the public fisvorite. The sisfat of the rfngu- 
lariy repugnant conntenance of the person in 
question had reslly become a serious annoyance 
to Loide. It was more sad, riie said to herself, 
than «M# hufnan. And it was the fsce, the exact 
face of the owl in the rfgfat comer of tiie haamh 
rdim>o of Bteinhanser's ** Night." There was the 
hooked nose— like the besk of the ni^t-owl— 
there were the wicked eyes ; the strangely evU 
physiognomy of that weird bird With a human 
visage, which genius has placed aa if in sinister 
convast to the drooping countenance of the fe- 
male holding the diraam-wrapt children. And 
these eyes, ueee evil eyes, never left the fisce of 
the Yarene. 

" Can you tell me," ssid she, turning to an in- 
visflble companion — invisible to the audienoe, I 
mean, for the curtains of the private box quite 
hid him— *< who thai man is r 

Lawrence Bellamy, the lover who wonM have 
died for Loide Yarene any day, replied, smilinriv : 
We aU can hhn < SteinhMm's Owl,' beSi^ 
he looks like the »aM0-r4»M0 of that pretty Mrd, 
and because he is never seen except at night. 
None of us have «ver seen him during the day " 
(bv us," Bellamy meant tiie wita and beaux, hia 
mends), " and we cannot find any other living be- 
ing^ that has sneceeded in doing so. I think he is 
wwrd myself." 

Loide dittddered. The night-owl eyes were 
upon her. Weird? Well, he looked so. Qntte 
ghostly. 

** He is hideous," sdded Lawrence, solemnly. 
It ought to be unlawful to be as ugly as that.''^ 
'*He did not make his own face,'* said the 
singer, with a nervous laugh. 
'^No," replied Lawrence ; but the devU did i" 

«••••• 
If London wai e?er wild because of the advant 
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of a eite biitj LondoopoltM are moi msUj 
qiiiekeiMd-4» was ao vHien . npan tfaa alnggishnaea 
of its opora ^awnod the Yarene. 

She was eridently EDsdish ; thera was no denj- 
ing thai. Th* pretty Imla Pansiaii aeoant that 
want so trippinglT was obTiooslT a "ffot ap 
thing tha onlj thing about tha Yarena that was 
not genuine. 

For ^ere waa her beauty, bar Toioe, her dra- 
matio talent ; the languid wdor of thai chaste, 
though impassioned s^le; all that makea a 
singer a temptation ; all that drivea tha oonnois- 
sear into a ditfirinm of delight 

The orities went down before her as soon as the 
eurtain went up. Three noblemen were said to 
be on the rerge of offering their hands and for- 
tonea; while, as for mere men about town, 

elubmtes " and such small deer, who helplesslj 
and hopelesslj adored her, they alone would hare 
made up a respeotable regiment. 

But abore them all, in cloud-like tranquillity 
and star-like dtstanoe, shone the fair woman who 
lored but one, and deigned to look upon no other. 

She was the sort of being to hold this position 
of superiority with firmness. Seeminglr cold, yet 
full of womanly afH^ition, possessing her '* own 
soul in peace," the Yarene, whose lines of life had 
not been cast in pleasant places, hid with migesty 
the sorrow ^t deroured her, and told the story 
of her past— orphanage and porertr— to none. 

Hers was beauty that told of birth and breeding. 
Whence had she come? 

It hsd occasionally happened that the daughters 
of inn-keepers in Enfflana or rag-piokera in Paris, 
or somethuw equally nifl^bom ai^ well-bred^ had 
been passed on upon tne pnbHc as of origm so 
noble, that it was quite a matter of surprise how 
such lofty beings could, CTen for the wherewithal 
to buy bread and butter, deign to entertain the 
public. This is why. wnen the story that the 
Yarene was the daugnter of a ruined much no- 
bleman, who had married an Enslish heiress, and 
gambled away her fortune, went the rounds, the 

French habmth of the Theatre put their 

fingers to tt^e sides of their, generally speakinff, 
ai-ihaned noses, shook their heads, and said, with 
diabohc doubtiulness, " Cannu i oorwu r' at 
the tale : and this is why eren the English, more 
oandid themselves and therefore more ^trustful, 
smiled in serene incredulity. 

But it was true. 

Loide Yarene was the daughter of Gaetan 
Larochefide, called in his Ume the *'liad Mar- 
quis," whose wife, Mary Morgan, the beauty of 
Manchester, had Tanished myneriouBly, 

The disappearance of the Mad Marquis ;" the 

flitting "—such it was deemed— of Mary, his 
wife, the mother of Loide ; the desertion ox the 
infant girl at scarce five years of age in a half- 
ruined ohitean in Normandy \ the beggiag bread 
for herself and the nursling by Oracieuse, her 
foster-mother— a Norman peasant-woman; the 
adoption of Loide by an eccentric Enelish banker, 
who had failed suddenly and committed suicide, 
leaving the orphan— for such she seemed— again 
to loneliness \ it was then she sought the stage as 
a means of hvelihood. AU this made up a stoir 
of pathetia truths, at which the ''polite world" 
impolitely turned up its nose. 

But Loide had sung seMely on, and made her- 
self fsmous. 

osApm n. — LAwnavoB dbiahs l naBAii. 

(hr the night when Loide was next to sing, the 
opera of Faust" wsa given. Loide's was "a 
griered, sweet voice" that sounded even more 
baatitlAmy in MargueritaPa songs than in opera of 
a son a«?«fa|y ataaaical aharaotar. All went 



smeothlT; and only in the avdiance— indeed, ao 
absorbed were they that there it was observed but 
by one— did anything occur to disturb the ''oc- 
casion." 

The Mephistopheles of the night was an actor 
of Jj^^ repute, and acquitted nunself singularly 

Lawrence Bellamy sat in his usual place, and in 
hu naual place sat ^' Steinhauser's OwL" 

Since the attention of Loide had been attracted 
to this phantom-like being, the attention of the 
man who loved her had naturally followed her 
lead. He looked more than once toward the place 
occupied by the thin figure of the strange Indi- 
vidual so unfailingly present when the Yarene 
trod the boards. 

The "Fair Scene" with the drinking chorus 
was gone throaeh, and it was the duty of the 
devil, tdi^ovrs Mephistopheles, to writhe, during 
the scene which follows (that in which he is de- 
fled) at siriit of Yalentine's cross-hilted sword. 
By what tnoaght be knew not, Lawrence was 

Srompted to turn his head at this moment toward 
lat spot which was invariably the seat occupied 
by "Sleinhauser's Owl," and where one instant 
before he had seen him. He had vanished I 

The threatening chorus, after which the devil 
disappears, ende^ Lawrence involuntarily tamed 
onoe more to the " Owl's " seat. 
Be was there, composedly arranging his glass I 
The opera over, Lawrence offered his arm aa 
uaual to escort Loide to her csrriage. 

His faUier, an old army oflScer, with a formida- 
ble ffrey moustache, did not frown upon this pro- 
ceeduijs, as some fathers whose sons fall in love 
with smgers may and doubtless do. 

"Loi(^" said old Colonel Bellaa^, "was of 
stainless uune, and he did not care to see his son 
marry mere money, if his heart forbade." 

There was but one thing that atood in the way 
of his full consent. IrAo ufcu Zoidef From 
what stock had she sprung? Was she a legiti- 
mate daughter? 

'^BloodioiU UU** the old colonel said; and he 
did not care to give his son to the daughter of an 
unchaste mother. 

There was tiie naAj story about the parents of 
the Yarene. WouQ it ever be cleared up t 

This was why the colonel "hemmed and 
hawed," as the phrase is, when Lawrence urged 
his immediate consent to the marriage. He still 
refused. 

This was the cloud over Loide's love. 

I left Lawrence offering his arm to the Yarene. 
It became necessary to walk a few steps along the 
pavement, in order that the singer might reach 
her carriage. 

The vaffue, strange form of the "Owl" pre- 
ceded the lovers. 

The singer entered her carriage. Suddenly, ere 
it had gone many streets from where the crowd 
poured out of the theatre, and at a point where it 
was dark, Lawrence saw Loide start and shuddeK. 

"Look! Lawrence, look I" ezelsimed she. 
"^lat horrible creature is following us I And 
there— ah ! now it is so again !— I see tha street- 
lamps throtigh him !" 

Lawrenoe laughed aloud. 

But the impression made upon the smger waa 
such, that he looked from the earriage-door, as she 
begged him to do, and the perspiration stsrted out 
upon his brow as he observed that they were in- 
deed followed by the tall, gaunt figure, ihraugh 
which, as Loide had said, the street-uunps seemed 
to shine. 

The lovers seized each other's hsnds. They 
were thrilled with terror. 

Just then the voice of a street-singer began to 
pour forth, and with rare sweetness, the notes of 
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ftD Ave Harial — •trange loiuidi for a London 
street : 

•* M>dmina, glTe lu peane I 
Our ma bare but a day; 
And oloada of aorrow dark. 
Break, break away! 

Ah, amilel and give na peaoel** 

« • « « « 

Bat Lawrence that night was sleepleafl. Tor 
long hours he tossed, wearily ; and, when at last 
slumber came, it was bearing a dream so atrange 
that he could not shiJce ofl' its impression. 

It seemed to him that^ sleeping, he lay upon a 
back of moss. The earth seemM cold neneath, 
and cbiUed him. Suddenly-Hind through his 
half-closed eyes he seemed, still dresming, to see 
it — a bird flew toward him, sat upon his breast and 
fanned his face with its dusky wings. Then it 
began to fly forward, momentarily pausing, aa if 
to see whether it was followed. 

Such appearing to be the will of the stranee 
bird, Lawrence mlled on his part to rise and fol- 
low ft Dream-led, he wandered into a lonelr 
castle — where, on entering, he saw a vast halL 
Beyond the hall, in the west corridor, was a niche, 
where stood a statue of Pallas Athene. Upon its 
shoulder the bird he had followed, and which he 
now saw was a night-owl, seated itself, and began 
to flap its wings. 

Lawrence mored away ; but the bird impatiently 
flew after him aeain, nusing its wings wuh a mo- 
notonous sound Indescribably sad. 

Lawrence seemed now to understand that the 
dream-bird desired to draw his attention to some- 
thing behind the statue. Thither it directed its 
eres, whioh had a human look in them of unuttera- 
ble monmAilness— the look of a soul in pain. 

He was abont to obey the bird, when all sud- 
denly Tanished from his sight He awoke. 

The day now breaking was the first of Loide*! 
Tscation. During this she might rest from sing- 
ing, and recruit her strength. 

Haunted by his dream, and desirous of sharing 
her trip, Lawrence proposed, when he had related 
his rision— and as ne did so he laughed, though 
not oheeMy— 4hat they should ''hunt up the 
casUe." 

" i am sure," said he, " that I should recognize 
it again, and— though I laugh at myself for think* 
ing so, for you know I am not romantic, bells 
dwne—l cannot shake off the idea that something 
will be rerealed to me, to us, which it behoTes ns 
to know." 

It was Loide's turn to laugh now. 

" But let us go by all means, like some errant 
kni|^t and Us Hadye,' after— the intannble 1" 

*TJo," replied Lawrence ; ** after the OwL" 

OBAPTBB m.— PALLAS' KICBB TBM WMT 
CORBIDOB. 

Tnn days^ trarel, and all throuffb the lorely 
scenery of Normandy, had as yei brought no 
singular incident to the seekers— the one of rest, 
the other of adrenture. 

Loide had somewhere in her memory the yision 
of a ch&tean ; should they seek that f It was, so 
her recollections told her, that where she had been 
bom— and, by the " Had Marquis,'' her father, 
left to the mwoles of that foster-mother who had 
nursed her in iafianov^ and who, by good luck, 
proved so true and Kind. And, though she did 
not say so, the more Lawrence talked of his 
dream, and the eastle he had aeen in it, the more 
forcibly it came to her that such a spot had once 
been her home. 

One erenh^;, just at dew-fall, they descended at 
a wayside inn. Something about the aubtrge^ as 
the coach passed it, struck a chord in the meraorr 
of Loide, and ahe expreaaed a wish to descend. I 



The ooaok passed on-^tiie tmoovth Korana 
peasant who kepi the inn haTing owMed, at Law- 
rence' s request the remoral of the bafQ^age 
Upon lib 

" It seems to me thai I hains been here with— 
with QraeUtmP* suddenly exolaimed Loide, m 
tlier entered. 
; But she added, sadly : 

" Poor Graoieaso retoimed— 4elt me in London 
years ago 1 She was old and iU, and died in the 
spring of bMt year, I ^ball not nee her !" 

Nigntcame, Many tfaings in the landaoape, seen 
from the windows of the ino, rented lost recol- 
lections in the singer. 

Supper was over, and the lorers were lookinf 
from the window at the silrer lake, not far from 
the inn. The niffht-coach came up at this mo- 
ment ; and, half-fanoying that it naLwht be the old 
oolong Lawrence's father, who had promised to 
join them before the close of their trip, they 
looked out. Loide started back. 

Prom the coach, slowly and gravely descending^ 
and looking phantom-lifce as erer, was "Stein- 
hahscr's Owl.^' 

" Let us go put into the air/' gasped the singer. 
" Let T)s leave the innl I cannot breathe with 
that creature here.** 

The lovers looked, as they nassed the door, into 
the dark room where the ''Owl" was standing. 
Thevsawhim approach a taper and press it wiu 
fads fingers. The taper flamea t Loide msHed from 
the inn. 

Lawrence endeavored to calm her agitation. 
She shuddered and leaned, trembline. upon him. 
The moon, which had flooded their pain withUgfat, 
suddenly passed behind a looming cloud. 

At that moment, a whirring sound behind them 
caused Loide to turn. An owl flew before tbem. 
The Angelus rang. 
Lawrence remembered his dream. 
" Let us follow the bird I" exclaimed he. more, 
howerer, with a view to diverting the attention of 
Loide from the inexplicable incident at (he inn 
than, as yet, with the intention of carrying out 
what he proposed. "Come! come I" 

Loide did not reply, but suddenly urged him 
forward. She had seen a pathway open before 
tbem that she remembered naving followed as a 
girL 

Walking excitedly on. the lovers followed the 
night-owl-^the bird following, in its flight, the 
tumiuffs of the pathway into which they had 
stepped. 

At last, bathed in the silveiy sheen of the oold 
moonlijght, once again spreaa on sward and wood- 
land, they beheld a castle. 

It stood in the grandeur of its almost ruin, for 
but two stories now existed of what in the bygone 
time had towered majestioally, and Loide remsm- 
bsred. 

It was thero— it was there, indeed^ that her 
childhood, had passed — not as the childhood of 
many, but not without hours of gladness. 

Ana Lawrence, pale and startl^, recognized the 
eastle of his dream. 

And. as in his dream, the bird flew before, into 
the stillness of the grand old hall— into the so- 
lemnl^r-eohoine, dust-strewn, deserted place. 

Again, as in nis dream, the owl flew on, stiU on, 
and then rested upon the shoulder of Pallas, the 
pale statue, standing as he had seen it, in the 
niche of the west corridor. 

The bird— still true to that which had come out 
of dreamland to Lawrence— rested now upon the 
statue, looking with anxious eyes at Lawrenoe, 
and flapping its dusky wines. 

Lawrence approttched. Xoide, terrified at this 
creeping tne visionary into things real and 
tangible, fatad sunk into a seat 
I fHie owl's eyes now directed themielvea behind 
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ihe 8tiit««. Lswrenoe otme forward, and. by dint 
of all his strength, snoceeded in pushing tne heavy 
statue aside. A thousand times, in his thoughts, 
he had retolred that if he ever found his waj to 
the dream-castle," as he and she whom heloTed 
were wont to call it, he would do so. 

Behind the statue, the w^, although in reality 
erumbtlng away, looked firm. Lawrence struck 
it. A stone fell with a dull sound at his feet, and 
Loide sprang from her seat, for she beh^d, as the 
huffe fragment rolled forwsjtl, a wide opening. 

Where did it lead? 

The owl meantime fluttered its wings with a 
Joyous and rapid motion. 

After a few moments, lost in the search for some 
instrument bj which to displace more stones, 
Lawrence remembered the aqfenttoek which they 
used to aid them in walking. 

It proved ayaflable. Stone after stone rolled 
down, showing, at last, an opening sufficiently 
lanre to allow uie lovers to pass through it. 

Tney did so, and entered a magnificent bedroom 
hung with onoe rich, but now worm-eaten, 
tapestry. 

But both started back at the sight which met 
their eyes. 

Upon a stately bed, robed in a sweeping garment 
of onoe rare but now rotten velvet, and wuh some 
antique jewel of the ruby's red still glittering 
upon her brow, Uy the skeleton of a woman. Its 
hand grasped a parchment. 

Of all the beauty that had once been there, only 
the golden glory of the lustrous hal^ remainea. 
All else VTBB— horror / 

Loide, so pale that she looked as though stricken 
with death, vet faltered forward and seized the 
parchment Who was this dead cAd^tfM/ What 
was she to A4r/ 

Meantime the owl had flown back out of the 
opening in the wall, and, flapping its wings still 
dolorously, sat upon the breast of the fallen 
statue. 

The parchment rattled. Loide let it fall. Law- 
rence grasped it, lighting again with his one re- 
maining match the taper that be always carried 
in their night-rambles, and the lovers read the 
scroU. 

It bore the date of fifteen years before, and ran 
thus: 

Mary, wife of Oaetan Larocbeflde (at 
these words, Loide shrieked out, " Mv mother!" 
and fell upon her knees beside the skeleton on the 
bed), *' a man called— ah, how justly ! — the ' Mad 
Marquis,' write here, that one day, Heaven willing, 
it may meet the eye of Loide, my dauffbter, the 
story of my wretched life and horrible doom. 

''How far will it be fh)m the thoughts of the 
merry companions of my youth and girlhood by 
what death I die ! 

" I loved him— Heaven knows I did. since dying 
ih\is, I can still forgive him ; but no like monster 
was ever before created by Satan — ah, not God /— 
to plAgvc mankind, than the Marquis of La- 
rocnefide. 

" Ere ever he led me to the altar, he brought 
to dishonour, and to a shameful death, Matilde, the 
wife of the Comte de G&vre. Her husband swore 
to have revenge. 

For that he lived. He came hither. Dis- 
guised as a priest— I alone knew the secret ; I kept 
n, lest the marquis and De G^vre should cross 
swords ; I cannot shout it out now in a voice that 
would penetrate these walls ; my words would be 
tremulous, for death is upon me— he attempted 
to turn my thoughts ft^m honor, and requite the 
bad deed of Gaetan in kind. 

'' I scorned him. Kead here, my daughter, if 
this scroll ever meets vonr eyes, how I hated the 
S evil maiars. Bs baa a wicked, bird-like face, 



most ill-omened : they called him the 'Owl 
Count' through Normandy. Determined still upon 
vengeance, he led my husband to believe me false. 
He whom ne accused was the secretary of Gtietan. 
His body is sunk, with a stone about the neck, in 
the castle-moat. My lord did that. He had not 
inherited, he said, an old feudal castle for no- 
thing. 

Yes, I am dying, and must make haste. Three 
days ago — this is the night of the third that 1 have 
lived mthout food — the marquis entered here. Qe 
reviled me, and, with frantic n^c. repulsed me, 
accusing me of having betrayed him. I knew 
then what had been in his tboushts. I knew then 
why he brought me to look at the dead secretary's 
body in the moat. All this was De G&vre's work. 

" I know not whither he has taken my dauffh- 
ter^she to whom I write these lines — or whether 
it is the cry of my child that I heard to-nisht, 
and all these nights, but I hope she is dying like 
me, for life is cruel. From tnis chamber I Know 
now that there is no exit. The windows have bars 
that I have striven in vain to wrench asunder, and 
the only outlet has — I heard the workmen, but 
they heard not my cries— by the marquis' orders, 
been walled up. 1 die in a uving tomb !" 

Lawrence, as the owl flew out of the castle and 
whirred wildly about in the moonlight, turned to 
Loide. She was motionfess, and as he raised her 
clay-cold hand, he saw that she was senseless. 



OHAPTBB IT. — LOIDB's LAST APPKABAXOS. 

It was the night of the last appearance of her 
who called herself Loide Yarene. 

On the morrow — for all now was well, and the 
fair fame of the dead mother cleared from calumny 
by the revelations of the parchment found in the 
sealed chamber— she was to marry Lawrence 
Bellamy— and all the musical world of London 
would be at the wedding. 

There is a sadness in all farewells, yet this was 
a brilliant scene. Genius such as that of Loide 
Larochefide is rare; and the world of fashion 
^eved to lose her— so that this last representa- 
tion was a kind of ovation, in which the singer 
stood half-buried in sweet wreaths and garlands, 
among the leaves of which flashed here and there 
some gem — ^the parting homage to beauty and to 
wortii. 

Loide' s eyes looked down amid all this triumph 
at that seat which had long possessed so painfVii a 
fascination to her— that of ''Steinhausers Owl." 
JSe was there. 

She had endeavored, aided by Lawrence, to 
discover the whereabouts of the wicked Comte 
de G^vre — ^he who had, seeking the satisfaction 
of a base revenge, doomed her mother to a death 
so hideous. 

And they had learned thai in the heart of the 
Apennini, the Mad Marquis and the count had 
met and fought in the last furious struggle of 
phrentied hate. Could De G^vre have — tM ad 
dorUy and knowing that throughout his evil life 
this man had truly loved only Mary, his wife, and 
would, therefore, suffier all the tortures he hoped 
to inflict— have told the marquis that his wife was 
innocent? Be that as it might, the count had 
fallen a victim to his enemy's laist feint, a deadly 
trick learned among the -long-haired students of 
Germany. The marquis survived. 

Steinhauser's Owl " to-night had a look less 
sinister than before. A sadness sat, as ever, upon 
the singular face, but it wore a look that, if stilffio^ 
' hurnan, was less the look of a soul doomed and 
lost. Is there repentance (rfter death f 

The opera ended. The curtain fell for the last 
time between the public and her whose song it 
bad listened to so often, lost in rapture. To- 
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morrow she would be a wife, and domestic life 
would claim for ito own the dariing of the cog- 

Loide, resting on the old colonel's arm* and 
with a crowd of admirers on her right and left 
quitted the theatre. Her carriage waited at the 
same place as on that night when, bending from 
it, she had seen the sight that had thrilled her 
with terror. 

The carriage reached her door. She had seen 
the tan figure of Sleinhauser's Owl " following 
the yehicle, as on that night. The street was 
faintlj lighted by the moon, and for a space of 
many yards no lamplight fell upon the buildings 
about nor upon the pavement. 

Loide scarce dared look forth. 

Yet she must look, she said to herself once 
more toward the dread presence that still drew 
her eyes to it with curiosity though with fear. 

There he stood in the moonlight, waving his 
hand as if m fareweU. But strange! straSgest 
of all the strange thiUM that had come into the 
me of the smger, and which she and her lover 
bad alike seen, with the eyes either of the body 
^J-^ ^hT'^h *^e.tall form was fading, fading, 
fa^ng ! tin at last, it had mingled with the moot 
light, melted mto it, and was gone! 

* * * * • 

The lovers married. 

A year after, stretched before the door of that 
M)artment where lay no more— for the mold of 
Norma^ earth covered it— the form of his bitterly 
avenged, shamefully murdered wife, was found 
sword-in-hand as if he had* meant to turn it 
against ^self should exhaustion and remorse 



fail to do their work at the last, the body of the 
" Mad Marquis." cold in death. 

And '^Steinhauaer's Owl" returned no more. 
It had flitted out into the night for ever. None 
ever explained its presence, nor the strange 
things it had brought with it; but Loide and Imt 
husband believed it to have been the spii-it of the 
Comte de Gevre, that had for a time returned to 
earth to expiate, by bringing about the revelation 
of the sealed chamber, the wrong done in life to 
Mary, the wiie of the mad Larochefide. 

In the time of the first Bourbons in Fnmoe. 
national costume was observed. Thus the beavh 
ti/ul Mai7, Qneen of Scots, aopeared in her own 
plaid for Scotland, and in the Burgundy dress for 
the short period of her royalty in her beloved 
RpwQce. But it was not the beautiful Mary, Queen 
of Scotland and of France, that first gave to the 
French capital the right to set the fashions The 
two daughters of Catherine of Medicis, one the 
Q««en oT Navarre, the other Elisabeth, one of 
Schiller's most fascinating heroines, and the wife 
of Philip IL of Spain-^oth so beautiful that 
they would have embellished any attire however 
simple— these may be said to have founded the 
French empire of fashion. Anne of Austria was 
another powerful patron of dress, and with her 
originated powder, lace, ruffles, and beauty 
patches. 

"^iP**^ conscience is to the soul what health is 
to the body; it preserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and more than countervails all 
the calamities and afiiictions which can possibiT 
befall us. t-™ / 
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m BtASUTO.— A TOIOl MADS MB TUBN BOUND. H AKOMO WAS Off MT B0B8B, AKD WAS COTBRINO 

MB WITS HIS BOW. I BXPBCTBD DKATH." ^ 



The Basnto. 

"Makomo/' said I, in the bBstad (M» of 
Natal, drop that snaff, and help ' inapan ' those 
oxen," 

Hakomo, a strapi>ing Basuto of thirtj or so, 
granted somethins in replj, and crouched lower 
on hia sable haunches over his dried and pslrer- 
ixed tobaaco. He waa a man of six feet three 
inches in heijght* Hia dress was a loose robe of 
numerous skins of small antelopes sewn tosethery 
and knotted orer one shoulder, witha loin-slin un- 
derneath. Hia head of woel, dipped and trinuned 
faifto two high arohes» like the two liamps on 
the back of a dromedary, would hare reminded 



Tou of that animal, or of the way in which oarden- 
hedges, and shrubs are sometimes out. His sin* 
ewy arms were ornamented with beads and brace- 
lets of brasS) his ankles, with painted porcelaia 
beads. 

At bis side Ist a long staff, and at his back hung 
transversely a now. There never was a prettier 
piece of stick than this last. It was exactly his 
own height, of ash-colored wood, bent merely at 
the ends, balanced beautifully, not a curve in it 
that could hurt the eye, and it was strung with the 
sinews of a cow. 

MakoBio had not fled from his tribe. Ho had 
left it in pursuit of a party of whitea, who, cross- 
ing Basuto territory, induced a f jmale acquaint* 
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ftnoe of Makomo's to accompsnv them. Thej 
eluded him, snd he had hitherto failed to find their 
trail. Mixing with the Caflfres of the oolonj, he 
became acquainted with the ways and meant of 
liriDg among them ; and, desirous of returning to 
Basuto-land, he ooncluaed an engagement with 
Bob Anderson^ mj employer, who was abont to 
start on a trading expeoition. 

The wagon stood in front of Raw A Wilkinson's 
store. It had been loaded during the day under 
mysnperintendence— Bob being away on a spree. 

The afternoon wae growing cool, the oxen were 
tired of the short, dry mss of the market-souare, 
and I, haying made a hearty meal a&d smoked a 
cigar, thought it high time to be off— hence that 
speech of mine, with which this narratire is com- 
menced« The rest of the GafiVes, as soon as they 
heard it, came from behind the wagon, where they 
had been aqnatting, and ran off in the direction of 
the cattle. A repeUtion of it, however, had not the 
slightest effect on Hakomo, be^oiid extorting the 
usual grunt. Proud and lasTj hit short experience 
of servitade had disgusted mm. 

Beaching the swm from the firont of the wagon. 
I adranoad toward him, and once more repeated 
my order, though in a different and probably 
more ofiensiye form. 

Makoao looked up, with fury in his face. 

At ttaktmoment, Fob Anderson, accompanied by 
Bereral taden^ all more or less drunk, came on 
the 



< All i%fat» Oeorge,^^ said he, glandng at the 
slowly approaching Cikffres and oxen. '*l}et 'em 
joked Knart, an' we'll be off. Say, yon black 
rascal, thsr's yer work. What the thunder are 
yer dftin' here?" 

Makomo crouched lewer and lowu, like a tiger 
preparinst to spring from ambush. 

**8mYf'* rssumea Bob, Uokins him In the rear. 
^OH biaok rascal, air yer hired, or air yer notr 
Thunder tyw all-fiied ton of JovdUaP* 

The Gaffre, leaping like a reboundinff^ ehstle 
ball from the grass, waa doing his best to force 
the gigantic trader to his knees. StronflN anpple, 
«nd furious, as ha nndoubtedly was, btt efforts 
were usdesa.. 

Hurled from Bob's arms though m Inanimate 
thing, he foil heavily, his head pressed ddwn on 
his shoulder. Staggering to his feet again, he 
gased at us with an air of bewilderment, and then^ 
with a sndden gleam ferocity in his eyes, un- 
buttoned the strap with which his bow was held. 

Bob made at him like a battering-ram, tearing 
awi^ the weapon with one hand before the arrow 
was fixed, and dealing hia face a blow with the 
other that deluged it iHth blood. 

Spining round like a teetotum, poor Makomo 
fell a second time. 

If yer hired, tot black rascal," resumed Bob, 
eying l.'.s prostrate foe with drunken grayity, "do 
yer work I if yer ain't hired, don't yer feaf abeout 
these digginsf" 

The other Caffres had returned with the oxen, bntw 
instead of proceeding to inspan them, they stood 
stock still, sullenly c^ng at Hakomo and Bob. 

'''Inspan them oxen !" thundered Bob, turning 
rMUid 4n them— whereupon their work waa re- 



How«y«r, one of them, a Basuto refbgee, ap- 
proached Makomo, and, assisting him to gain his 
feet, led him away— haying some trouble, iJ^P«r- 
eatly, to disaoade him ftom resuming bostiiiaefl. 
Beli»yiiu[ that was his intention, I did not call him 
back. 

Bob, famghing boisterously, went of with the 
traders^ but returned in the eonrse of half an 
hour, eonsiderably sobered. 

The teen were yoked, the driyer, a Hottentot, 
stood beside them, trailing hia long and heayy 
wUp, whibt the leader, a Calfre boy, holding the 



guiders," peeped at us round the hanging heads 

of the foremost. 

Our roadsters — ipare. vicious brutes — sixty- 
milers," as they are called, were held by a couple 
of blacks before the closed door of Raw A Wilkm- 
son's establishment across the road. 

That's the sMe, my lad," said Bob, clapping 
me on the back. Start at once, an' lef s get up the 
Town Hill afore nightfaU. Say, Bill, touch 'em 
up!" 

Trek/ trekr oned the Hottentot, makioj his 
whip crack. 

The leader ran on. facing the oxen, who, lasy 
brutes, after a simultaneous forward moyement, 
remained motionless— almost hauling the young- 
ster off his feet. 
" TrSk/ trtkr exclaimed Bob. 
Trik/ trikr* cried the Hottentot, savagely 
1^ his whip. 

as time the goaded cattle got the wagon fsiriy 
under way. 

Bob and I mounted our horses, and followed up 
Pietermaritx street. 

<'Whar's Makomo f asked Bob. 

"Ahi't likely to come back," IrepUed. "He 
was a sulky feUow, however, and we nave enough 
hands withotft him." 

As the wagon and we turned the corner of the 
road leading to the Town Hill, and over miles and 
miles of hiliand dale, plain and forest, to the timet 
of countnr bv the Basutos, Noxon, the superin- 
tendent of police, advanced into the middle of the 
road, and placed nimself directly in front of us. 

PuU up. Anderson," he said. Bird wants 
to see you.^' 

What in tiiunder forf demanded Bob, his 
big, brown hand atraying to the inside pocket of 
his coat. 

There is no loye lost between the police and 
traders of Nataj. The latter are smugglers of 
guns and gunpowder, which they exchange with 
ue surrounding tribes for cattle and horses ^ and 
with this traffic the former are constantly inter- 
fering. 

'* 'Tain't nothing important^" represented Nox- 
on, keeping his eye on Bob's nand. '* Tou'ye bin 
licking a Cafir^-'^ . 

Bob fired off a yolley of oaths, and would have 
riddep over the worthy fhnctionaiy. had I not suc- 
ceeded lA inipressi^g on \sSsa the impolicy of re- 
sistance. Turning our horses' heads, we gaUeped 
back to Pietermi^tzbnrg, and dismounung oe- 
bind the post-olfice, before the dedr'of the build- 
ing in which Bird, the magistrate, held his sit- 
tings, we entered the presence. 

Makomo, whom his Basuto friend had put up to 
this mode of redress while leading him off the 
market-square^ was telling his tale to a white in- 
terpreter. 

Bird, a benevolent old noodle, with a penchant 
for colored murderers, faced ua from behind a 
common deal-table. 

Bob didn't deny commencing hostilities, but he 
pleaded in Justification the Cane's nonfulfillment 
of the civil contract voluntarily entered into by 
him, in Bird's own presence, on tiie preceding 

£ ird, however, rightly decided that Bob was to 
blame, and fined him a sovereign. 

Bob swore, and threw the com on the table. 

Makomo eyed it, as if in expectation of receiving 
it ; but Bird whisked it into a tiU at his side, and aa- 
nonnoed the case closed. Whereqpon the Basuto 
followed us out of the room with an air of bewiU 
dcrment, which plainly showed his non-appre- 
ciation oif the redresa afforded him. 

Bob stopped short, and waited for him to eome 
up with us, his ttm wearing the expression which 
belonged to his ugliest mood. To my unquafifled 
astonuhmeot, he made Ma koas o promise apologies. 
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acknowledged that he had been altogether wrong, 
and threw the whole blame of the matter on sun- 
dry glasses of brandj. He talked to soeh good 
purpose, that the sullen face of Makomowas nres- 
•ntlj irradiated with smiles. He rubbed bis black 
obeek against Bob's, in token of reconciliation, 
and readily agreed to accompany ni back to the 
waffon. 

As the hill was almost impassable on account of 
heary rains, we speedily overtook our blackB,amoDg 
whom Makomo took his place Tery willin|dy, 
and thenceforth manifested no sullen nor disobe- 
dient spirit, doing his work with the best of them. 

I had at first suspected that Bob intended some 
retaliatory measure, because, although capable of 
^reat generosity, although as braye as a lion, he 
was abo capable of the greatest brutality— being 
a fttTorable specimen of that strange mixture of 
poaitiTe sood and positire bad of which his class 
18 manufactured ; but I soon let my suspicion go 
by default. Its confirmation was sudden and 
painful. 

** Ontspanning" one night beyond the SnHans- 
berg, and immediately without British jurisdic- 
tion. I wrapped my blanket round me, and went 
to sleep, to be roused, howeyer, in the course ot a 
few hours, by the shrieks of Makomo, whom Bob 
was flaying aliye with the Hottentot* s whip ! 

The poor Basuto was bound with " rims " to a 
wheel! At his dancing feet lay Bob's empty 
apirit-flaak. 

There were no signs of dissatisfaction among 
the rest of the Caffres— a fact which the driver's 
whispered information explained. 

According to him, Makomo had stolen Bob's 
flask, and Bob had found him drunk. It was eri- 
ddnt that he had been drunk, because he had beeo 
sick ; but the presumed theft was a horse of an- 
other color. For my part, I belieye that Bob 
made him drunk, ana then invented the Hotten- 
tot's story, in order to secure the neutrality of the 
blacks, wbo, as a rule, have a much greater con- 
tempt for a thief than the whites, of that region at 
least. I 

The victim's shrieks soon ceased. He had 
fainted, falline forward from the waist, by which ' 
be was boun£ The terrible whip, that, in Bob's I 
hands, would cut open from buttock to flank the I 
bide of an ox. had zoned his sable body from foot I 
to head with oloody, intersecting gashes. 

''Loose them nms," said Bob. 'Tve gotten 
the worth of my money, anyhow." i 

The CafiVes proceeded to untie them, letting the 
poor wretch fall with his faee on the sandy track. 
When we had inspanned the oxen, and were about 
to start, I saw that he had crept under some brush- 
wood which grew in a small patch alongside. 

All the way to Ladismitb^ Bob never said a 
word to me or the blacks. He saw how acutely I 
felt his savage, treacherous cruelty, and perhaps 
•ntertained some dim idea of its enormitj himself. 
Outsnanning at l4fcdiamith that night, we mspanned 
for Hloemfonteiu on the following morning. 

'*ril overtake yer, Georse," said Bob. 

He meant he'was ^ingto get drunk at Eart's 
Uqnor-store. and going to gifllop furiously after 
n^jreeling in his saddle like a stayless topmast in 

* "^iSt,Bob,"IrepUed. " JW*/ TW*/" 
Night foond us miles on our road. As Bob had 
not retnmed when I woke, I left the wagon in the 
Hottentof 8 handa^ and took the back track. Four 
miles of trottinff brought me to Bob's horse, 
qnietlj^ graiiBg m thr month of a valley off the 
road. 

Spnrring on, I camo to poor Bob himself, lying 
across the traok, opposite a patch of tall brush- 
wood, similar to that in which Makomo had crept 
two mornings before. Makomo's arrow had found 



' his heart. I recognised the lorrie-featbers with 
which it was tipped. 

Dismounfing, I fell on my knees beside my friend 
and benefactor, forgetting all but his kindness to 
me, and cursing a thousana times tne revengeful foe. 
A noise made me turn round. Makomo was on 
my horse, and was covering me with his bow I 

I expected death. However, the Basuto, with a 
gesture of proud forbearance, clapped heels to the 
horse, and dashed down an apparently intermina- 
ble valley. 



Bunt Without a Bnnts- 



" I BAT, Bandall, tell us a story. If s your turn 
now," said the ma^or, as he sat at the head of the 
mess-table, beaming with good humor. 

The table itself glittered with costly plate, and 
the cnt-fflass decantors flashed back the ught from 
their golden wines, while the ofl&cers of the — th 
Hussars, one of the " crack " corps at that time 
on duty in India, sat around the table in full en- 
joyment of the oonviviality. 

Ours " was an expensive regiment to live in. 
and most of Its members were men of family ana 
fortune. 

Tho flrst. oacb man was proud of ; the second, 
like Don Cassar de Baxan, they were doing their 
best to spend. 

And generally they had a respectable amoont of 
success in their laudable undeiiakinff. 

Our colonel was a prince of the olood, and he 
had more money than ne could run through with, 
but the lieutenani-oolonel (who oommands in all 
British regiments) was living at the rate of twenty 
thousand a year, on an income of fifteen. 

The consequence was that heliad been forced to 
exchange and go home, some months before, to 
retrieve his afiurs from utter ruin, and until the 
arrival of bis successor, Mi^or Sir Charles Ken- 
nedy had assumed the oommand. 

This eveninff, being the Queen's birthday, wo 
had indulged m a liwe jollification, and it was 
agreed that every ofllcer in turn was to make a 
speech, sing a song, or tell a story. 

*< Captain Randall's story 1" cried Uttie Lord 
Houghton, a new-fledged comet, recently joined, 
but dreadv half-drunk. 

" Story ! story 1" was echoed from all parts of 
the table. 

Captain Bandall arose to command silence. He 
was the only one among us who had not been 
** bom in the purple," and had actually risen bv 
the force of a desperate bravery from the jk>si- 
tion of a high private in the regiment to a com* 
mission. 

This is a very rare thing in tbe English army, 
and still rarer is it to see such an officer rise higher 
^an the position of adjutant or riding-master. 

But Randall was f ridotitly a gentleman all over, 
botti in manntT and educution, and somehow or 
other had contrived to win the respect of the rich 
and haughty patricians aroimd him, till be had be- 
come the most popular otitic in the tegiment. 
And vet be was of course a poor man, but equally 
prouoL He never accepted a seat in Lord Hougli- 
ton's drag without the latter feeling that the cm - 
tain Was conferring a favor on him ; and his 9Uu|o 
black horse was more envied in the regimentwBn 
the dozen or so kept by other officers. ^fT 

Captain Randall, then, a tfdl, slender, wiry-l<^. 
ing gentleman, of near forty, with a maguificmt 
dark brown beard flowing over his decoratOd 
breast— he wore five seryice medals and the Vic- 
toria cross — rose to bis feet in answer to the tini- 
versal cry. 

" Gentlemen," he began, " yon appear to bo 
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Tery anzioas for a itory^ from me, and I might get 
off much easier by making a speech." 

"No, no! we're had enough speeches— hie," 
interrupted little Lord Houghton. 

Randall smiled. 

** Fm afraid you hare, Houshton, mj hoj ; but 
if I tell jou a storj you'll ul go to sleep, per- 



' No we won't." chorused the table. 
Well, then, if you fMt$t hare a story, F 11 tell 
of a curious incident I once witnessed out in the 
upper country, close to the edge of NepauL Will 
that do?" 
" All right, old feUow." 
"Fire away, RandaU." 
" Tip us your storr, my boy-y." 
Such were the exclamations that came from ra- 
rious parts of the table. 

Men began to take out their cheroot-cases, and 
settle down for a quiet endins to the uproarious jol- 
lification of the early part of the erening. 

Captain Randall emptied his wine-glass, lighted 
a Qheroot for himself and commenced: 

" You know, boys, that Nepaul's a wild sort of 
a country, and rery thinly inhabited. 

" Well, r d a six months' furioush at one time, 
soon after I was commissioned '^Randall was 
nerer a bit ashamed of baring been in the ranks — 
" to enjoy mrseUl and go home if I wanted to. But 
I're no one (hai /care to see at home now. All 
my associations are here. 

" So I concluded to spend my time in exploring 
the less-known parts of India, and enjor myself 
thus, while gathering information at tne same 
time." 

" What a learned oM chap you will be in— hie — 
in time," observed little Houghton, solemnly, at 
this iuncture. 

" Oh, stop your noise I" 

" Oo to bed, Houghton." 

"You are drunk, you little moke." 

" How can we hear Randall t" 

Poor little Houffbton subsided. 

Randall laugfaea. 

" Houghton, I'm afraid your mother would not 
■pprore of your conduct to-night, my child ; but 



nerer mind, I appeal to to-morrow morning ; thai 
will be my best ayenger. 

" Well, boys, to make a long story short, I went 
to Nepaul with an old German friend of mine, a 
naturalist, and we enjoyed a splendid trip. 

" Richter aocumulated specimens in oniitbok>|{j 
and entomology, and / shot the brutes for him 
to classify. 

" At last the hour drew near for us to go back, 
or at least for me to return to duty. 

"I can tdl yon that I was rery soirr for H 
when the time came, and for the last week I was 
out constantly, drinking deep draughts of inspira- 
tion from nature. 

" One day I rode out alone on a little tattoo— 
you know what they are — rou^ country ponies, 
as strong as rounff elephants. 1 left Black Prince 
at our bungalow, for I didn't expect to hare much 
runniuff to do, but I took my double-rifle wi^ ae, 
and rode out to find a tiger. 

" There was no need to look far in that wild 
country, for tigers were plentiful enoush. 

" I rode on through the forest, which was all 
alire with birds in the early mornine. The glo- 
bules of dew sparkled like diamonds on erery 
bush, and the orilliant little mountain flnchi» 
flitted across the path, while glorious peacocks 
erery now and then whirred up ahead, and both 
golden and silver pheasants were to be seen occa- 
sionally. 

" I rode slowly, with the bridle hanging on the- 
ponj*s neck, allowing him to trot on at nis own 
will. 

"We rambled on through the shady woods, 
listening to the eay caroling of the birds, erery 
now ana then interrupted br the plaintire cry of 
the Boarins shaheen falcon, far orerhead. 

" Insensibly I got further and Airther into the 
forest, the ponj foUowine a derious path that 
wound about with apparent caprice, turning aside 
here and there. We crossed sereral tinkling 
brooks that rippled orer the pebbles merrily 
enough ; and at last the forest began to grow more 
open, and I could see glimpses of open country 
before me. 

" The pony kept gallantly on, tossing his shaggy. 
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stubborn -lookinz head, and ambling away at a 
great rate, seeming to think that something de- 
pended on his spe^. 

"Then we suddenly turned a comer in the 
path, around the bole of an immense tree, and a 
Deantiftd landscape burst on my sight, the 
like of which I never expected to witness in this 
world. 

•*As far as the eye could see. the country 
sloped graduaDy away, open, and dotted with lit- 
tle patches of cover, while the silver threads of 
several streams meandered along till they con- 
verged into one river, a tributary of the noble 
Oanjores. 

"The graceful herds of spotted axis-deer were 
browsing here and there, and I could see gigantic 
argulahs and cyrus-birds stretching their long 
necks after the nshes, as the^ stood Knee-deep in 
the nearest streams, the continual flow of which 
echoed through their surroundings. 

"Far away in the distance, were the heavy 
forms of a herd of wild elephants, lazily browsing 
on the branches of a clump of trees, and yet, in 
all the vast landscape^ there was not a solitary 
sign of human habitation. 

Involuntarily I drew rein and gazed in silence 
on all around me. 

" The pony was not so much impressed as my- 
self, for ne kept fidgeting abqut, and seemed un 
easy. 

I hardly noticed his uneasiness, so absorbed 
was I iu the beautiful scene before me, when he 
suddenly made a bolt, and jumped out of the 
shade of the trees, where I had been resting, with 
a terrified snort which, but for quick action 
on my part, would, no doubt, have thrown me 
from ue saddle. 

" Almost at the same instant a large stag burst 
out of the woods at full speed, and dashed past 
me within a few feet, his antlers laid flat on his 
book, and his whole body straightened out in his 
desperate haste, as if to get away from some un- 
seen foe. 

" I had hardly time to wonder at the singularity- 
of the occurrence, when I heard a low, whimper- 



ing noise, as of an eager nack of hounds before 
they open cry, and a crowa of reddish dun dogs 
pourea out of the woods, and were after the slag 
m hot pursuit. r 
"My ponv reared and snorted with terror, as 
the wnole of the pack, at least^ sixty in number, 
swept by us at full speed, opening cry something 
like foxhounds, but lower, and, to all appear- 
ance, they were able to travel at a great rate of 



" In a moment they had passed us without tak- 
ing the least notice, ana were hard on the 
haunches of the stag, who, by this time, was some 
distance away. 

"As soon as they passed, my pony seemed to 
catch the infection of the chase, and dashed after 
them at full speed, ahnost leaping out of his skin 
in his mad efforts to overtake them, which he 
soon succeeded in doing. 

" I did not try to stop him. I had heard before 
this of the dholes^ or wild hounds of India, and of 
their great sagacit^r, and I was not sorry for the 
opportunity or seeing a sight seldom or never 
granted to European eyes, and which I knew I 
should never witness again. 

" They ran splendidly, exactly in the style of 
foxhounds, whom they strongly resemble in form 
and size ; but ail were of one uniform red-dun 
color. 

"They seemed well able to maintain their 
present rate of speed, as none of them had fallen 
behind in the pursuit. 

" The stag was evidently exhausted, and made 
for the water. 

"A part of the pack observing this, and to all 
appearance directed by a leader, began to make a 
large circuit, running harder than ever, to cut 
him off. 

" The rest slackened their pace, and the stag 
was leaving them. 

" But the poor stag did not know the wiles of 
his enemies. Finding he was distancing the main 
pack, he ran more slowly, being, by this time, al- 
most tired out 
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Then the wary old honndi got ahead of him, 
and the whole pack closed in, front and rear. 

" I had kept oack at a aafficient distance to riew 
the chase without interrupting it, and I saw the 
poor hunted beftst swerve from his course ai right 
angles. 

*^But here avain be was met, for the pack that 
was left behind had been inclming in that direc- 
tion, and finally ran him down, after repeated 
tarns, almost at the edge of the woods. 

** I had followed so closely all the time, that I 
saw the first dog spring at the stag's throat, and 
there would soon nave bee^i nothing left of him, 
if a new adversary had not suddenly arisen. 

** Just as the poor stag fell, almost under a tree, 
a fine royal tiger sprang out from a thicket, and 
pounced upon him. 

''Here was fun I Would the dholes allow the 
tiger to take away their prev without a fight, as 
the jackal would, under similar circumstances? 

'*The great brute stood abore the staff, lashing 
hit taiL with his eyes darting fire, ana roaring 
furiously. 

**The pack of dholes kept closing in around 
him. I rode up without hesitation. I was safe 
enough from the tiger, with my double-rifle, and I 
did not think that uie dogs would attack me. 

"And I had resolved to see the fight. It soon 
besan. 

'^The dogs circled around the tiger, tiil they 
formed a large ring, in dead silence, but exhibit- 
ing no fear whatever. I could not help thinking 
that I was glad they were not after me, 

** Suddenly an old dog gave a abort howL 

" The whole circle rushed at the tiger like en- 
raged fiends. 

" In a moment, it seemed, to quickly was the 
thing done, the tiger was covered and hid f^om 
view by a mass of Turious hounds. 

" Then came a wild struggle. 

one minute the tiger would shake himself 
clear of his opponents, and strike with his paws 
right and left, covering the eround with dead and 
dying : at another he would oe dbwn on his back, 
overwnelmed by numbers tearing away at him on 
all sides. 

"At last he showed the white feather, and tam- 
ing, tried to escape. But this was not so easy. 
The pack of dholes, nearly fhmtic with excite- 
ment, were upon him ere he had gone a step, and 
again the battle be£»n. 

"Bv this time, 1 began to see which way It 
wouM end. 

" The wild hounds were losing fearfulhr, but the 
tiger was covered with blood, and only fighting to 
escape. 

" Again and again he shook off his fearless ene- 
mies, and tried to climb a tree. Before he could 
rise two feet ftom the ground, the dogs were on 
him, pullinff him down again. 

" At last the contest drew to a close. The tiger 
had faUen, and the sharp teeth of the dogs were 
tearing at his bowels. He fought still, but more 
feebly. Every stroke of his paw wfis the death- 
blow of a wild hound, and if the^^ came near his 
head, he would grasp one with his terrible jaws 
and throw him away dead in an instant. But it 
was seldom he got an opportunity. The sagacious 
brutes, grown wary oy the siffht of repeated 
deaths, kept out of^ the reach of his formidable 
weapons of offense, and still kept working away at 
the lower part of his body. 

" He was almost sone now. And then the pack 
retired' out of reach for a minute, and sudaenly 
made a simultaneous rush once more, which ter- 
BQiinated the contest 

"I did not wait any longer. I was satisfied. 
The tiffer was killed, and the plucky hounds went 
to work at their two yictims. 

*'Iwas not over-anxious to cultivate their ae- 



quaintanoe, so /did not offer to rob them of their 
prey. I took warning from the fate of the tiger. 

"But next morning, when I revisited the scene, 
the bones of the tiger and stag were picked dean, 
and the skeletons only of twen^-three wild hounds 
remained. 

' ' Whether the pack ate their own dead brethren, 
after the manner of wolves, I am unable to say, 
but I suspected the jackals and white anta to be 
the root of the matter. 

"I returned to Cawnpore in due time, to the 
regiment, and I can truly say that I never enjoyed 
a leaye as much as I did that one spent in NepauL 

" That's aU boys." 
Thank you, Randall," said the mi^or. *'l 
believe you're the first white man I've seen who 



had aotnallj met those dholes at work." 

"There are not many niggers neither," ro- 
tomed Randall. " Some of you fellowa tako thai 
little lord to bed. He's drunk." 

Little Lord Houghton was fast asleep. 



A Bmigariaii Wedding. 

Liu most peasants in Europe the Hung 
haye a picturesque dress, simple habits, love of 
music, and innocent enjoyments. Their mirth and 
hilarity are not bridled down or hedged in by 
codes of etiquette, and of all joyous gMheringi a 
wedding is the most merry. Our illustration de- 
picts it well, but instead of describing it, which ia 
scarcely necessary, we giye a love-legend of 
Trentsin Castle, that is often heard at the firesida 
on a wedding-day in Hungary : 

" It was in the reign of Mathias Corvinaa thai 
Trentsin was in the possession of Stephan Za- 
polya, a powerful chief, who added much to the 
strength and magnificence of the noble pile. Like 
many ether castles, howeyer, placed on the sum* 
mit of rocks, Trentsin mdd dearly for the advan- 
tages of its situation, oy having no supply of 
water but what was afforded by cisterns, evidentlj 
insufficient to enable a Isrge garrison to support a 
lonff siege. To Zapolya uiis deficiency in hia fa- 
vonte castle was a source of deep disappointment, 
nor had any^ one been able to propose an effectual 
remedy for it. 

" Musing one day on ihis mortification, as he 
saw his new works nearly completed, he was 
roused by the announcement of his attendants 
that a Turkish merchant had arrived, who wished 
to treat with him for the ransom of some prisoners 
whom he had captured in the last war, ana brought 
home with him m slavery. As a soldier alive to 
the courtesies of war, Zapolya at once expressed 
his wilUngpess to take ransom for all such as still 
remained m his hands ; ' as for those I hare given 
to my followers, they are no longer in my power, 
any more than the youns girl whom my wife has 
chosen for her handmaid; for the former, you 
must treat with their present masters; for the 
latter, she is become such a farorite with her mis- 
tress, that I am sure no sum would ransom her.' 
'But miffht I not see this maiden f anxiously 
demanded the youns Turk. The girl was sent for ; 
<Omarl' 'FatimeP burst at the same moment 
from their lips as they rushed into each otb'er's 
arms. 

"Fatime, it appeared, was the daughter of a 
Pasha, and the affianced bride of Omar, who lost 
her in the night when Zapolya had attacked the 
Turkish camp, and her lover, disguised as a mer- 
chant, had undertaken this journey in search of 
her. 

" Enraged at the Turk's presumption, Zapolya 
ordered fatime back to the countess's apartments, 
and, deaf alike to the entreaties and bi^ offers of 
the lover, positively refused to deprive ms w^ of 
an attendant she liked. In yam Omar iuppU- 
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eated, in yain he threw himself passioDfttel;^ at the 
feet of Zapol jfty and begged of him his mistress. 
At last, anffered at his p^rsererance, the haashty 
lord awore ne might more easily obtain water from 
the rock thej stood on, than compliance from 
him. *Try/ said he, in scorn, 'and when the 
rock yields water to yonr prayers, I giTe np Fa- 
time, but not till then. ' 'On your honor r ex- 
claimed Omar, springing to his feet, 'you frire up 
Patime, if I obtain water from this rockr 'If 
yon do,' said the knight, astonished that the Turk 
should hare nnderstood him literally, ' I pledge 
my knightly word to release yonr mistress and all 
my priMuers ransom firee.' 
« " What is impossible to youth and lore t Omar, 
aided by the oaptire Turks, set to work, and long 
and patiently aid they labor at the unyieldine 
itone. Three wearisome years were passed, and 
they saw themselves apparently as far from suc- 
cess as at the commencement, when, almost ex- 
hausted with fatiffue and despair, the JoTfal cry 
of 'Water! water!' burst on their ears. The spring 
WMB foond^atime was free I" 

A Newlbimdland 7lflh Story* 

Ons of those glU)-tongued, stout dames, a well- 
kl&own "charadier," noted for her read^ wit and 
uiiscrupulous sharpness in bargain-making, pre- 
sented herself, one morning, at the door of the 
lat6 Roman Catholic Bishop, with a fine salmon 
in lier basket. I may as well say that her name 
was Peg Stack— for Peg does not care a button 
%^ut her name appearing in the pages of the 
newspapers. His lordship happenea to be about 
the entrance, and Peg phed au her tongue power 
to induce the bishop to purchase her nsh. Her 
pjraises of the " craythur," as she called the Sai- 
nton, were loud and profuse. She begged his 
lordship to remark its splendid deyelopment of 
shoulder, but, aboye all, the unusual plumpness 
of the abdominal region, showing that it must 
have come of good stock. 

When the fish came to be weighed^ it certainty 
jilstifled Peflfs euloffium ; its weight, m fact, quite 
a^nished bis lorddiip, considenng the size or the 
fislu Peg got her money and departed in triumph. 
Sedn after, the cook proceeded to operate on the 
sfAffion, and, to her horror and amazement, she 
found its whole interior closely packed with 
sitfiooth, water-worn pebbles. The impious Peg, 
reckless of consequences in the unseen hereafter. 
braTinjg all purgatorial pains and penalties, had 
actually cheated his loraship the bishop in this 
barefaced fashion. Naturally one would hare 
fancied that Peg, after such a transaction, would 
be shyof ^e " palace" door for some time. Bat 
no ! Uis lordsmp saw the audacious Peg the very 
next day, ascending the steps of his mansion with 
anoUier salmon for sal^ ana apparently as uncon- 
scious of wrong and aa placidly innocent as a 
hutifL Wi^ a stem countenance his lordship 
opened the door himself and let loose the flooa- 
gaies of his wrath upon Pes's deyoted head, re- 
proaching her severely with ner shameful dishon- 
est. But she called upon all the saints in 
heaven tp witness her innocence, and repudiated 
the vile charge made against her. Theoishop's 
wrath then became terrible, and in stem tones ne 
demanded to be informed whence came the four 
pounds of pebbles. 

" Arrah ! shure, yer lordship ought to know by 
this time;" replied the imperturbable Pe^, " that 
the salmon, the craythnrs, always take in ballast 
when a gale of wind is risln' : and. more betoken, 
doesn't ver lordship remember that there waa a 
bad blast of an easterly wind the very night before 
the beauty was cotched ; and ye see he hadn't 
time to get his ballast throwed overboard." 



The bishop was a good-natured man at bottam, 
and dearly loved a ioke. This was too much 
for his gravity. He burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of lauehter. and the incorrigible Peg saw in a 
moment that the day was her own. It is said that 
she dined that day sumptuously in the "palace" 
kitchen ; and many a time afterward did his lord- 
ship set his ffuests in a roar by narrating, in bis 
own inimitable manner, the story of **Peg Stack 
axyi the ballasted salmon." 

A Salmnck Bncampment te Ai- 
trakhao. 

Trs most interesting object to a traveler 4i 
Tsaritsjm on the Yolsa, in Southern Russia, is tbe 
encampment of Kalmucks outside the Umt. 
They are dwellers in tents, which consist of a 
framework of sticks overlaid with skins and pieces 
of felt, rounded at the top, a hole being left in ^e 
centre for the escape of smoke. The people were 
dressed in long, dark caftans, bound round the 
waist with din^ry red scarfs, but open in ftt>nt to 
as to show their brawny, bronzed chests. TMr 
boots were of red leather, and reached to theknve. 
Beneath yellow fur-trimmed caps long black elf 
locks hun^ down on both sides of their swarthy 
faces, which, by the broad, fiat noses, projw"" 
cheek bones, and long, narrow, almond-sh 
eyes, proclaimed their origin. They are the ^ 
nanta of the mighty Kalmuck horde that in the 
reign of Catherine II., urged on by one of tfaovs 
strange impulses to which Asiatics seem so prMie, 
suddenly struck their tents, and ceased not J#tnw 
neyine Eastward till, at the end of e^ht modtbt, 
they placed themselves under the protection of ttos 
Emperor of China. The few who remained in 
Russia, and their descendauts, have always ad- 
hered to their Buddhist faith, and recognise the 
Grand Lama of Thibet as their head. Their treat- 
ment of the dead is strange and revolting. lAn 
bodies are carried to a distance from the enMip* 
ment, and left on the ground to be devomred^' 
dogs. Then they keep watch, and if more tiMa 
six doffs feed on the body, they hold the deoeawtt 
in high veneration ; if fewer, the family and tillM 
feel Cbat he has disgraced them. 

The Russian Ooverament has at last sucOfided 
in suppressing this strange superstition. 

The SinUiisr Sbipi or, Bicb ivr a 
VEoment* 

Thb ship Britannia, which strack on the roek& 
otf the coast of Brazil, had on board a large con* | 
signment of Spanish dollars. In the hope of sav- ' 
ing some of them a number of barrels were 
brought on deck, but the vessel was sinking so. 
fast that the only hope for life was in taking at 
once to the boats. 

The last boat was about to push off, wtan « 
midshipman rashed back to see if any one wais 
still on board. To his surprise, thens sat a man 
on deck with a hatchet in his hand, with which ha 
had broken open several of the casks, the contents' 
of which he was now heaping up about him. 

"What are you doing?" shouted the youth. 
" Escape for vour life ! Don't you know the ship 
is fast going to pieces!" 

" The ship may," said the man ; " I hare ]ir«d 
a poor wretch all my life, and I am determined to . 

His remonstrances were answered only bj^vn* 
other flourish of the hatchet, and he was Mft^tw 
his fate. In a few minutes the ship was engoIM' 
in the waves. 

We count such a sailor a madman, M k4 k9$r 
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too tnany imitatort, Maoj men seem determined \ It is iiyariousto be in ahnrrj, and deUy is ofteo 
to d4e r%eh at all hazards. Least of all risks do I equally so ; he is wise who does eTerything io ^ 
they count the chance of losing the soul in the proper time. Tardiness and precipitation are ez- 
struggle. I tremes equally to be aroided. 




TH» BTHKIMO SHIP.—" WHAT ARB TOU nOIHO ?** BBOOTID TOT YOUTH. " MCAPB FOR TOUR XJf» X 

* dok't tou know thr saip n fast oonro to fircrs?" 
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CLAUDIl TAMB'B HEBO*—*' GABBOIjL TOKB toe OABFBT KBOtf THS FLOOB, AMD BIPPBD IT JVTO 
8RRVD8. AliL THE Wi^LE THE HiAltBS BUBEED EBABBB AKD NBABEB. IT WAS A VBAIL TBBBAD ; 
BI7T WHEBE OOUIiD HE FIEB OEE BTBONOEB 



Claudia Vane's Bero. 

" I DO not beliere in snch beroiem.*' 

The cnrtain hadjast dropped npon the first act 
in the drama. The hero had sacrificed fame, 
wealth, and, perhapt^, iife itself, for the woman he 
loved, and CUandia Vane had curled her lip con- 
temptnonsly at the sight. 

"1 do not belieye in it," she repeated. "Do 
yon, Mr. Garleton?** 

A» she asked the qoeation, she flashed a look 
from her beantiftil eyes into the cold, unreadable 
face of Carrol Garleton— a defiant look, which 
plainly said, yon dare not disagree with me. 

Bat Carrol Garleton was nnnke the host of ad- 
mirers who had knelt at the feet of the proad 
b9au47, Bild he replied qcietlT. yet firmly : 

"Most ^phalioally J do, hubs Vane." 

Sorprised, chagrined, even yexed, that he had 
dared to dissent, she tamed her gaze fiall upon 
iiMD : bat he was not abashed. 

"The picture has not been overdrawn," said 
he. We meet saoh heroes eyery day, though 
we may not know it. It needs the occasion— 
somethintr as we have seen to-night— to bring 
them out." 

•'Indeed P 

** I was not aware that Carleton had so mach 



romance about hrm," said Ernest Lefever. Who 
would suspect it?" 

"I should," said NeUie Ashton ; "though I 
should not coll it romance. There is not the 
least hit of it about mo, I know ; yet I believe 
with Mr. OarletQU." 

'* Perhaps we might all act heroically, if we 
onJv had the chance,*^ said Claudia, sarcastically. 

*^Who can tell?" sidd Carleton, with provoking 
coolness. 

"If I was not such a matter-of-fact body," 
spoke Claudia, with mook seriousness. "But, 
Nellie, please point out a hero. I never saw one. 
Perhaps Mr. Lefever is just the person.*' 

"I—don't — know," said Nellie, looking very 
quizzical. " I shouldn^t like to bet much on 
him." 

" There is no telling what one might Jo, if one 
had the diance," said Lefever, glancinr at Carle- 
ton ; " but, at the present time, I don't think it 
would be verv safe to risk much on tny heroism." 

" Then, wh^re shall we find one?" asked Clau- 
dia, turning to Carrol, determined to have her 
revenge for his indifference. " Are you one ?** 

He smiled, in his own quiet wav, as he replied : 

" I have not been sworn. Miss Vane." 

" Which is as much as to say that my questions 
are out of order, Mr. Garleton ; but I shall ask 
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tbem»iieTertihel6a8 ; for I do so want to see a real 
hero. Now, Mr. Garleton, would yon saorifioe 
yoor Ufe tor another per83n'B sake 
*• I protest" 

'*Bat yon know we have only a moment now 
before the onrtain rises," persisted Olandia. 

There is the bell, now," said Leferer. " Miss 
Ashton, let ii« be content, for the present, with 
the hero of the stage, will yon join us, Miss 
Vane?" 

*' r?e seen it a hundred times,** eaid Olsudia. 
Then she turned to Carleton again. 

" I will answer you now,*' said he j shall I?* 

Claudia smiled triomphantly. Not because of 
the answer : hot he was so earnest, there was no 
mistaking tine meaning. 

I really want an answer,** said she, with as- 
snmed oaielessness. 

He hesitated, and she boked np, and smiled 
enoouragiqgly. 

*'I would sacrifice everything, eten life itself, 
for you, Claudia." 

For a momenc the color deepened on her dieeks, 
tnd had she answered then, she would hare 

Soken the words that her heart dictated ; bat 
e could not quite forgive him for his Irankness, 
and she repliso, quite coldly : 
I think there will be no need.* 
She looked at him, but his &ce betrayed no 
disappointment. 
« T hope there will not. Miss Vane." 
Then they tamed toward the stage ; and Clau- 
dia little thought how close at hana was the time 
when there would be need. 

No more did Carleton ; but he saw it, even be- 
fore that awful cry—so appalling under ordinary 
circumstances, but ten times more so in a crowd- 
ed hall—** Fire 1 fire I'* reached his ears. 
••Fire I flrel flrel" 

Tet it needed not the 0^7 to teU him of the periL 
He could see the flre-flend his work of destruc- 
tion. Great, lurid tongues of fames darted no 
the flowing drapery of the stage, licking up the 
oostly scenery, catching at the light, diy wood- 
work, and leapmg toward the Series. 

Shouts of rage and fear; corses, and piteons 
cries for help ; shrieks of mortal agony, and wails 
of despair, arose from the terror-stncken audieoce, 
and, with one accord, they crowded toward the 
door— that great wide entrance, once so ample, 
but now BO small— so inadequate for the egress 
of the pushing, trampUng, rusbing mob. The 
weak must giye way to the strong. Iiotc, friend- 
ship, the ties of marriage or of blood, were all 
forgotten for the tmie. Many a one reached the 
door only to be trampled upon by those, perhaps, 
who should have been their protectors. 

But few stood undaunted before that awful 
peri) ; and among those few— nay, supreme above 
all, was Carrol Carleton ; the same cold, stoical, 
Incompreheneible face that he wore under all cir- 
oomstances. No danger — no terror could more 
a muscle of that face : but he could not look on 
that sufiering unmoveo. 

God have mercy I** he murmured. 

Once before he had asked it. At the first alarm, 
Ernest Lefever had dashed out the window-sash, 
and ere Carleton could prevent, he made the fatal 
leap. Then Carleton said : 
God have mercy T' 

He knew that the window was a hundred feet 
from the pavement, yet he felt that the suflerinR 
was nothing compared to the agony of the doomed 
inmates of the pit. 

" God have pity on theml** he repeated, turn- 
ing away from the awful sight 

Claudia Vane had, tmconscionsly, nestled close 
to his side, whUe Nellie Ashton, deserted by Le- 
fever, dimg to the other arm. No cry had yet 
escaped tbeh: lips— no word— no sound ; but they 
looked up into Carrors face, in mute ^>peal. 



•"Fear not,** said he. *<Toa shall be saved 1 
Come to the window.'* 

Strippmg off his coat he threw it aroond them 
to protect them from toe intense heat. Then be 
tore the carpet from the floor, and ripped it into 
shreds. All the while the flames burned nearer 
•and nearer. Hotter and hotter grew the air, and 
the smoke was suffocating. Yet he worked 00. It j 
was life or death. Though the flames shiged his 
bair, blistered bis hands and face, and toorohed 
his throat with their intense heat, he never fal- 
tered; and. at last, the rope was oomplete. It 
was a frail thread, bat where could he find a 
stronger? 

Only a brief seoond he hesitated; then, with a 
murmured prayer, he secured the oord around 
the insensible form of Claudia, and raising her, 
tenderly, he oarefally lowered her down, down, 
down, to saf^^ or death. 

He shouted to the crowd below, listening the 
while, so intently, for some sign that she was safe. 
It seemed, to him, an age: but at last the rope 
slackened, and the ebeers that came up to Um, 
told that ne had saved one precious life. 

Nellie Ashton followed Claudia, safely; and ihei^ 
Carrol began to look to his own safety. 

It was ome. He was out off frt>m all oommooi- 
cation, save through that window. There wae 
naught between him and etemitj, bot that slen- 
der cord. Would it bear his weight ? Had he the 
strength to ding to it, and traverse that one hun- 
dred feet ? He aoubted: but there was no choice. 
Already his hands and fade were blistered, and 
every breath he drew was like red-hot metal to 
his throat He had remained almoet too long; 
but be did not regret it 

Better dead tnan alive, Jroowhig that I might 
have saved them,*' he thought, as he swung him- 
self out of the window. 

Down, down, he went, the skhi peeling from his 
hands: yet, gaining new strength from everr 
draught of the cool air. And hope revived, until 
he looked up and saw the fire Just licking up the 
rope that supported him. 

Did his faoe blanch then? that stem, immova- 
ble face? Did he riesp«ir ? No; be dung to the 
rope until it paiied. Whatever his fate, he had 
done his duty. 

Claudia knew nothing, from the time she fiafait- 
ed at the wmdow, until she awoke in her own 
room, and saw her mother sitting beside her. lu 
the first moments of consdousness, she believed 
that she was still in the burning theatre. She 
could bear the shrieks and groans: she conld see 
the merdless flames, and the suffocating smoke, 
filling every part of- the house; and she remem- 
bered the words that Carrol Carleton had spoken, 
and her answer. But her mother, sitting there 
so quietly, and the familiar objects eveiywuere 
around her, diBpell€4 the illusion. 

** How did I escape— mother ?" were her first 
words. I cannot think— yet 1 remember all up 
to a certain time. I know that Mr. Carleton lea 
Nellie and me to the window, and threw his ooat 
over us; but I know nothing more.** 

**Hush, hush, Claudia 1 You must be very 
quiet,*' said Mrs. Vane, quickly. 

** Wbj, I am not sick, mother. I must know all 
about It Was Nellie saved? and who rescued 
me?** 

*'Yes, dandia; Nellie was saved— and Carrol 
Carleton rescued both.** 
** And he escaped— mother ?" 
"The fire? Yes.* 

*' Your words imply another danger,** said Claup 
dia. anxiously. 

<^And there were other dangers, my daughter. 
And, among bo many, is it strange that some 
should be sacrificed ?-^ 

"Mother! mother! whatever can yon meant 
Tell me, quick 1 Did Carrol Carieton escape ?^ 
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•<AlM, CSamdlsl Aziofher half minute, and he 
womld bare been safe t** 
»«Thenh©i»— " 
** Dead, dandia." 

"5o, no, no, mother! Do not aij that. It 
cannot be I It mnst not I" 

iSn. Vaoe now ondentooa her dalngbtAE, and 
she replied : 

** PcadMos it is not so, Olaxidia. We ivill hope 
for the beat" 

-* Ob, thank yon for that, mother. Then yon 
donot jmow?" 

** I only heard that he Jnmped firom the window, 
C&andia* 

'*He jxeffft would do that," said Claudia, hope- 
folly. ** Ko, mother, it was not Carrol Carleton. 
It was Ernest Leferer, Send immediately, that I 
may know." 

Mrs. Yane despatched a servant at onoe to Hr. 
Carleton's home, and then returned u> her 
daoflhter. 

** What was he to yon, Claudia ?*• she asked, 

SOftlf. 

S^erythfaig, mother,** was the daughter's re- 
ply, as tohe bid her face in the pillow. X never 
knew it until to-night.** 

Then she looked up into her mother's face, and 
awaited the answer* 

I am well pleased," said Mrs. Vane. He is 
worthy." "r , 

Kothina more was said, until the semnt re- 
turned with a note from the Carletons. 

Oh, my poor child t" exclaimed the anguished 
mother, as she read. 

He is not dead, moiber? Ton ^111 not tell me 
that ? I cannot bear it !** 
** He is alive, my child." 
"Then I am happy." 
"But, Claudia ** 

" I care not, mother. I know what yon wiQ aay. 
If he only lives, it is ail I ask. Let me see the 
note.** 

Krs. Yane reluctantly gave it to her, and she 
read: 

" * Our poor Carrol wHl not die; hut be will be a 
eripple through life. And his face is burned so 
that no one would recognize him.' 

"I*ve read enorsh, mother," said she throwing 
the note aside. "He will live. I must go to him 
this very night. Will you have the carriage 
brought?" 

*<Surelv, you cannot mean it, my child I** ex- 
obtimed Mrs. Yane. 

" I mugf go to him, mother t Ton cannot think 
me so base as to leave him now, Just for a few 
soars ? Were they not got^ mother, when he was 
saving our lives ? And will he not need me, more 
than ever, now that he is helplesu ? He might 
have saved himself; had he left us to our fate. 
No, mother, I cannot leave him now." 

Bemonstranoe was of no avail. She had found 
a hero off the stage. Scars or deformity were 
nothing to her love. All tfaroqgh that terrible 
sickness, she watched by him, and brought him 
Si^ely through; and when, at last, he left his 
room, it was Claudia's arm that supported him— 
Claudia Yane, his promised wife. 



My Sister's Wedding-Dress. 

I wom^ wear it," she said, passionately, as she 
came into my room, after hearmg my mother say, 
for the fortieth time, that the. wedding-dress 
should be white. 

Why don't yon say something f she asked, 
Ikeifnlly, as I remained silent. 

**I was wondering what you would substitute." 

**Hy black alpaoia, the oki hiown silk— any- 
thing mtt white-^}heap white--a tarleton dress, a 
•qoare bf bknide, and some wilted orangd bloB- 



soma I Ob, Edith I my mother has made me 
ridiculous enough for three years ; and now, on 
the last day I am to be with ber, she would make 
me look like a dfth-rai^ actress in a marriage 
scene 1' 

It was not the first mortification her proud 
spirit had had to endure. Beautifbl, aooom- 
plished, and luxurious, the three years she had 
passed at home, had been a continual martyrdom 
to her. 

From her fifth to her fifteenth year, m^ sister's 
life had been passed with a wealthy relative in the 
West. There every taste and wish had been 
gratified. But suddenly the relative died ; he had 
made no will. Nearer kindred claimed and ob- 
tadoed his wealth, and Edith came home. 

I confess that I was not very kindly disposed 
towurd my aister» on her reappearance among 
us. She was very beautifal, very highly aocom- 
pUshed, and, I thought^ very supermlious also. 
God help usl I can understand now, how dis- 
tasteful we must have been to her over-refined 
taste, and warm, inmnlstre nature. 

We belonged to the shabby-genteel order of 
society. Not that there was any particular reason 
why we shonl^ except that my father had left 
me a very small income, and that my mother had 
her own idea of resneotability. 

If aay of my readers happen to belong to that 
rather nnmeroos ovder of berngs, they will under^ 
stand, at once, what is meant by the shabby-gen- 
teel. To the uninitiated X will say, that it means 
pretense. 

Yon most piretend to be very refined, very com- 
fortable in worldly dronmstances, although every 
one knows to the contrary. But, above all things, 
yon must have wealthy relatives—at least one 
wealthy reUUive. And if at any time Dives 
chooses to bestow on you the crumbs from his 
table, you are to make due trumpeting thereof 
^fn ^f ^ yonr friends, 

In our case, the wealthy reUtive was a bona 
ftdB individual ; but in taldng £dith off my mo* 
ther*s hands, lie, no doobt, thought he had done 
his duty by the family. 

The crumbs that came from (hat table were few 
indeed. 

But, as I said, he died, and Ef'ith came home. 

My mother^s indignation and disappointment 
at this unexpected turn of affairs, may be imag- 
ined ; but, as she was a very practical woman, she 
did not long allow those useless passions to usurp 
her mind. 

She saw that Edith was handsome, and that she 
possessed a yielding disposition : there was no 
reason, then, why her beauty should not con* 
tribute to the family greatness. 

My mother determined that Edith should win a 
rich husband. A very simple thing to determine, 
but. somehow, not quite so easy to accomplish. 

Whether it was that the men for whom my mo- 
ther angled were too conscious of the angUng, or 
that they saw with what utter indiffBrenoe Edith 
regarded them, and would not seek so unwiUing 
a bride, I know not ; but nearly three years had 
passed, and she was still unwed, when William 
Gordon appeared on the scene. 

Three years before— 4ust previous to Edith's 
returu'-my mother and 1 bad measured strength 
on this subject of marriage, and with this same 
William Gordon. I had won ; but it was a barren 
victory. I think my mother hated me fh>m that 
hour. 

Oordon left the place immediately after ; and, 
as his name bad never been mentioned m our 
household, Edith knew nothing of his former 
wooing. 

He came back, made frequent calls, and, in lens 
than a month, to my mother's great joy, and my 
sorrow, it wsa evident th# Edith had surrendered 
her heart to his keeping.3 

As sobn as this aiBOCfferj dawned upon me, 1 
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retolTed that if eflbrU of mine ftfiilad, ihe 
should nerer be WilUvn Goftlon*t nUe. 

I told her all tbe 6?il I knew of the maiu I taid 
thftt he WM orofligate, onnrfaieipled, and tfamt 
IbrhiBgreM wealth tutd he been tolerated in 



I might as well have sung his ^irtiiea ; for he 
had some, tboogh I was oareftU not to mention 
them. Vnih sneh natures as m j sister^ I think 
now that the ooorse I took was the veiy worst 
possible. To such generoos hearts the idea of 
sacrifice Is itself oapliTating. 

•<8he thought she could win WUUam from his 
evil wars ; and eren if she could not, why^— " 

ICy Ghod! how lovely the child looked at snoh 
moments. I tliink some young Boman maiden 
of Nero*s time, might have worn that smile and 
that glance, as she thought how aweet it was to 
die for him she loved. 

Utterly defeated in my endeavors, I retired 
from the field, and left Bdith and my mother 

• ^oe day, about a week after my last conversa- 
tion with my sister, I was retnxnfaiflr alone from 
the postofflce, when I met William Qordon. 

Since his return, we had hardly exchanged 
words ; oonsequently. I was somewhat surpciied 
to bave him turn, and Join me in my walk. 

*'8o you are as determined that Edith shall 
not be my wife, as you were that you yourself 
would not bo," he said. 

*' Bo far aa your good intentions go," I said, 

you are quite correct." 

^* I know it. Tou hare been treating her to an 
enumeration of my immoralities, I did Dot sup- 
pose there was so much active disttke for me in 
your heart, and I utterly protest against iU Yon 
should not at aU interfere in this matter.** 

** Shan I stand calmly by, while my sistar igno- 
rantly blights her whole future Ufe?" 

Not one woman in a hundred would take the 
view of my character that you do. Edith would 
not; nor would she miod wnat stnngers said on 
the But^eet. Your iniuence over her is great ; 
you must not use it against me. I will msKe her 
as ffood a husband as the generality of men make, 
or the generality of. women roeriu Don't smile ; 
your sex is no whit better than mine. Same in 
degrses; dUference in kind, that is alL* 

^ Why do yon wish to many Bdith r 

**Tomost people, I would say, * because I love 
her.* Toyou, I say. 'because r want a wife.*" I 

There are a hundred who would take you, wil- 
linglv, with the approbation of their trieods.^ I 

•'In buying a horse,a man uses some taste and 
Judgmeot. xouraiater pleases me.** | 

'*8o, you choose a wife as you would a horse 7" | 

**I ieU you.** he broke out, fiercely, vou will 
•end me headlong to the devu, if you balk me in 
this 1 Three years ago, you rejected my suit. ' 
Since that time, I have been a wanderer from my 
home. I never wished to see it again ; but my 
mother's prayers, at length, drew me back. I 
tell you, your red Ups would now ae white as 

Knr hand, did you know how Inose three years 
ve been passed! I am an aimlesa, desperate 
man. I believe your sister can save me from my- 
6^ : and, I rej.eat again, yon must not inter- 
fare r 

I looked Mm steadily in the flace. 

•*! am very contemptible, to you, Ifiss Grantiy.** j 

*'yee; you are right* Tou ar$ oontemptible I 
If I were a man, I would trample my heart in the 
dust, I would send mv soul to Hades, before I 
would say that my salvation depended on any 
woman's smile.'* 

And vet, so surely as you now walk by my side, 
your life's life has depended on a ftum • amile— 
and you lost it!" 

A darkness swam before my ^es. He put out 
his hand, and the act recalled me to myself. 

*•! shall not queetiott how you obtained your 
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_ yet> there is thk c 

That, havmg oooe failed me, I wouhl not 
now accept Ma aid to save me from perdition. 

~ Edifehto- 



Bnt, enough of this. Have you i 
dayf 

" I have been away nearly a week, and but Just 

returned." 

'*Tonneedflearnothinff ikomme. I have used 
every ai|^oment at my disposal, to vrin her from 
j^t^u^out eflMt* She wiU marryyon, Qordon, 

The wedding-day was fixed, aond aueh prepara- 
tions, as our scanty means allowed, were being 
— " I had neither hand nor voice in what was 



going ^ for I was sidt at heart, on my aistesli 
account ; and I am sure, moreover, that ahe tried 
to shun me. 

Thus it was that I had known very Uttie of what 
was going on. till within a few days of the tfaMt 
when Edith informed me that my mother insisted 
on her wearing white ; and begged my modiation 
in the matter. l 

But I declined all interference. I had leked, 
by bitter experience, that for me to oppoee or 
favor a measure, was to make my mother take the 
qppoaite side. - 

It was within two days of the wedding-daj, and 
the momentous question of the (frees was sou un- 
decided. 

Edith would wear anything but white, and 
Edith's mother would have nothing ebe. Tha 
question was beooming ludicrous, and yet, vary 
painfully so to me, when it was suddenly forever 
put at rest. 

She had been very still, for an hour or mere, 
that morning— 4ier whole attention absorbed by 
" Brownhig." 

I had found it very pleasant, as she lay opposite 
me, on the lounge, to let my eyes rest oooaakn- 
ally on her sweet young face, i was begtoning lo 
realise, too, that Qordon's words were not so very 
weak, after alL IttoouJdbe hardfor aman togo 
very fer astray with such a fireside eompanton. 
She would 

I was roused from my reverie by hearing her 
bookfaU. 

« Wasn't it horrible r she said, quicUy. 
<<IiOok!—I have been reading tiie ^'Poefs Tow" 
—this is the way she wanted her bands fixed." 

In an instant ahe had straightened herself out 
on the lounge, closed her ^yes, and raised her 
clasped hands in the attitude of prayor. 

*'I)on*t put mhie so," she contmued. AzraDga 
them this wav. over my heart, lest, even in my 
grave, it should ache to come back to kSnu* 

''Edithl Edltii! do you reaUy love hhn so 
much?" 

Instead of answering, she started up^ md 
seemed to ti« rff^ r 

*<Therel— heiainthehaO! Ihearhimi 
fori 

She 8l4;»ped past me, and ran lightly down the 
stairs. 

She came back, present^, dragging a light over^ 
coat after her. 

*' Mamma notioed that the pocket was ripped.** 
she said, in reply to my glance. Sbe told mm to 
leave it here to be mended, whQe he went to order 
a carriage. We aiu guhig down to the Branch to 
meet the train— all of as— mamma, too, and yon 
—will you? You need not hesitata; youknowit 
will be our carriage in a few days. WiUyongo 
with us to-day? 

"No." 

**Of course not I knaw you would refrbsa. 
Wen, have the kindness to loan me a needle, ff 
you please. I must turn tailor : I— > But what 
is this? A pistol, as I iivel Mow, woaldn% you 
suppose Wimam were oontemplacmg soasthing 
dreadAil» oarsying auofr weapons ahont?" 
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An 8he spoke, she held up a small, silver- 
moimted pocket-pistol. 

"Look! IsfiHlt a beauty r 

<* Pat it down, EditU,'* I said, seiaed with a sort 
of nerrous horror. ' 

ojost Douoe the exquisite workmanship. 
It 

** Pat it down," I repeated, more anthorita- 
threly stilt 

" Nonsense ; it is not loaded. Bo yoa suppose 
that he woold cany it ahoat so carelessly, if it 
were? Now, imagine that I am the Maid at Or- 
leans, or liooretia Borgia, or some one else, who 
killea her husband, or herself, I never ooiud re- 
member history, and 

I started up to take the weapon from her ; but 
before I had adyanoed one step, a sharp report 
rang in my ears, and Edith fell lifeless to the 
floor. 

Nerer dreaming that the jdstol was loaded, she 
had palled the trigger. The ball entered her 
heart, and, without a groan, her young spirit had 
fbwn to its Maker. 

My sister's wedding-drees wu white ; but the 
groom was BeathI 



TmB little fellow, who, when he entered his teens, 
was searoely more than a foot and a half in height, 
and who did not ultimately grow much oyer t&ee 
feet, was in his boyhood ^tected by the Bake 
of Bnoknigfaam. At a banquet giyen by the dake 
in honor of the queen, a pie was placed upon the 
table, the orast of which being raised, the dwarf 
stepped forth and bowed to Henxietta Maria, to 
whom he was presented by Bnckinc^iam. This 
mode of pr e se n tation was not at all originaL It 
was a common oourt Jest, when a dwarf was in 
questioa. Sometimes the hapless little wretdi 
waspiesented in a gilt cage, as a VQlan dwarf was 
to franois I. Zeilier, in one of his letters, men- 
tions a dwarf in the household of Ferdmand. 
Arohdnke of Austria, in the Tear 1568. Atagranu 
festiyal in honor of Boke William of Bayaiia and 
the Prinoeas Itenata of Lorraine, this dwarf was 
seryed up at table, in a pie. When the crust was 
raised, he leaped out, attired in panoply of gUt, 
and flrasping a bamier in his band, which he 
wayed as he marched round the table, and made 
merry compliments to the august and daJighted 
iniesta. Weber, in his Vertndertes Bassland.** 
notices a simiiar custom as preyailing at tbo 
oourt of Russia, and continuing as late as the be- 
ginning of the last oentory. No more acceptable 
Joke could be eot up for the amusement of the 
Ozars by their fayorite nobles. A couple of pies, 
from which a male and female dwarf issued to 
dance a minuet, procured fnr the giyer of the en- 
tertainment the utmost applause from the soyer- 
eign. 

When Jeffrey (after cleyerly aiding the queen's 
escape from Exeter) was with Henrietta Maria, in 
France, occurred his remarkable duel with Will 
Oroft, brother of the queen's f^yorite, and master 
of the horse. Will Oroft had bantered the yaliant 
little man, who held a commission as a cayalry 
captain ; and Jeffrey not only challenged him, 
but fought Will on horseback, hi the park at 
Neyers. Oroft had brouffht with him only a 
squirt, which he discharged at the enraged dwarf ; 
but Hudson, running his horse in fhll career, 
shot his antagonist in the head, and left him dead 
on the spot'* 



OliildnB'» Sayings. 

Habst, a little ItMir-year-old fsUow^ whose 
bright black eyes seldom missed anytmng that 
oiiM under theh: ksn, hyed hi the yidnity of a 



saloon, aod» by frequently running away, foond 
opportunities of ^ takin' notest" 

He accompanied his mother to chozoh, one day, 
and being nis first experience of the kmd, of 
course Master Harry's eyes and ears did not /aii 
in their accostomed ofBce. 

It chanced to be communion-day : and after the 
bread and wme were passed, a pum was handed 
round tor contributions. 

Hany noticed a yenerable, sanctimonious old 
party, on his right, who had imbibed, place a 
dime on the plate. 

Imagine the horror of the yenerable **hard 
shell," and his neighbors, on bearing Harry call 
out, in a whisper audible to half tfae^uroh : 
Ma, is it only ten cents a drink, Jure f" 

Oiara had an uncle, who. during the war, had 
the iU-lu<^ to fall into the hands of the Philis- 
tines," otherwise Forrest and his men. Ot course, 
much solicitude was felt for the absent one. who 
was, in the language of Clara, ** tooken prisoner." 

Afterward, when riding with her mother, in the 
cars, a kind old gentleman pointed out the State- 
prison at Joliet, yisibl^ through the car^window, 
and exphdned to her that the persons Itying there 
were kept looked up— prisoners. 

ShortJy after, a httle girl came to risit OUra, 
and made some boasting remarin relatiye to the 
weddmgot her sister, who was recently married. 

But eyen the splendors of a wedding could not 
extinguish Olara. Drawing herself up, she re- 
plied: 

" Oh, wen, Nettiei you needn't hrmg— gneae Tve 
got a uncle In the SUUe^priBon." 
Nettie subsided. 

When Olara had the measles, she was so hoarse 
that it was with the utmost oifflcalty she could 
speak. Her mamma, sitthig in the sick-room, one 
eyening, noticed her little hands on the outsiae of 
the counterpane, going through a variety of mo- 
tions, and aekedi, m some sorpriae : 

** What are yoa doing, Olara ?" 

*' Mamma, does God understand the deaf-and- 
dumb talk ? My throat is so sore it hurts to talk, 
80 I thought rd Just say my prayer in deaf-and- 
dumb, this time." 

When she was about thsse years <^d. she had a 
seywe Ulnees, which left her quite thin. After 
she got well enough to play out of doors, she 
came running in from the garden, one day, her 
eyes sparkling with excitement : 

*'0h, papa! I'm goia? to tap an angel, right 
away I See here t"— pulling down her dress and 
showing her shoulder-blades. "Bont you see 
the wings, papa ? The^rejuit tprauimgr 

Olara's papa is an ardent admirer of the drol- 
leries of Artemus Ward, and when off professional 
duty, is wont to refresh his mind with the sayings 
of Oie great ^'goakist," sometimes reading a paa- 
sase or two aloud. 

On one occasion these sayings were intenrupted 
by the appearance of the clergyman of the piffish 
-*a rigid Higb-churohman, and* httle indined to 
pomposity. 

Pattfaig the three-year-old maiden on her curly 
head, he condescendingly asked : 

"Don't you know me, my little girl?" 

"Oh, yes," pertly replied Olara, with the ex- 
pectant air of one who waits appUuse. " Tou are 
a gay amd^^Mve oust.*' 

Hearing consldefablu commotion in my room, 
one mondnflr, I peeped io, to see what was gcing' 
on. Bal^ Marian lay curled up in a little heap on 
the bed, giying utterance now and then to a gasp- 
ing moan. Clara stood by the bureau, making 
slutm powders for the sufiforing patient. Sack 
denly Marian called out : 
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OA, doctor 1 do hurry, dootorl Ha anu my 
knee is Telly bad. We's got the diBhoio$ awfol.** 
Bat on queatlODhig the doctor, the grarely in- 
formed me that it waa the *'ptimjptUmary oon- 

Marian has a little playmate named Willie Patt. 
Clara and Marian were out in the garden, looking 
at the flowers, when Clara remarked to her mo- 
ther that her &Yorlte flowers were sweet-wlUiama. 

**So is I,** r^k^oed Marian, promptly— sweet 
Willie Patt.'* 

Cnara rejoices in the possession of a member 
Tolgarly known as a ** sweet tooth,** which leads 
her to commit sundry depredations od the sngar- 
barret Being sorpnaedTat this one day, she an- 
ticipated her mother*s reproof, by saying: 

Mow, mamma, I know you don*t like it ; and 
dtUe girls who eat sugar don't grow any ; bat I 
thought it would make me gr<jw badaoard, and 
then Pdbea twin to Marianr 



The Ruby 

THsyear 1T98 was drawing to a close. Wexford 
and Wlcklow had sank into silence and submis- 
sion, and the rebellion in Ireland was Tirtually 
over. Wkh bat a faw exceptions, its leaders had 
been secured, exiled from the country, or con- 
dienly punished. 

Among the last who remained, skulking, hiding, 
hunted ukc a beast f^om place to place, unable to 
escape, with a reward on his headL and despair in 
his heart, was a younger son of Lord Tnoouis 
Fitzroy, a loyal nobleman of Kildare. The ad> 
ventures of this young artstocrat form a singu- 
lar page in fhe nnal records of that disastrous 
year. 

It was a night in Norember— dark, wild and 
wet. In a mountain-gap, midway betwixt the 
counties of Kildare ana Wicklow, stood a ruinous 
cabin, built up against the bare face of a rock, 
with gorse ana fhne-bushes toppling over it, ana 
a bit of lonely heath stretching away in flront. In 
this cabin, on the night of wbioh I write, orer a 
smouldering peat-fire, two men were sitting alone. 

One was a middle-aged peasant, in a suit of tat- 
tered frieze, with a cropped head, a dark, wily, 
unshafen face, and a big Dlackthom shiUalan flung 
down on the hearth beside him. 

The other was younger by many years. He sat 
bending oyer the fire, chilled to the bone by a 
long, dreary tramp* He was a tall, handsome fel- 
low of flye-and-twenty, bearing himself like a 
prince. Around his pale, haggard face his un- 
powdered hair showered, silky and black as the 
rayen's wing. The hands be stretched to the fire, 
too. were the hands of an aristocrat— slender ana 
white as a woman's. On one glittered a rins set 
with a heart-shaped ruby, yery costly and cumus, 
and ruffles of fine lace nad been carefully tucked 
up under his coarse frieze coat-sleeves. 

The cabin where the two sat was bar^ and deso- 
late enough. A creel of turf stood on the hearth, 
from wUch the elder of the two ocoasionaUy fed 
the sulky fire. 

The wiiid souc^ied throurii th^ furze-bushes 
outside, and tramped across oie heath Kke human 
footsteps. The men seemed ill at ease as they 
listened'. 

'*Tantry,** sighed he of the long, unpowdered 
hair, we had better have pushed boldly toward 
the coast. That way lies my only hope of es- 
cape.** 

'* Faith, ver honor *' whined Tantry, " ye*re no' 
thinking o Gaff and his men, and the whole legipn 
o' cutthroat pojers sarching ivery inch o* that 
same coast for yer lordship, and aching in ivery 
bone o' their bodies for the thousand pounds re- 



ward. Ah, it*s a fine bit o* money— is a thousand 

pounds !" 

Something in Tantry* stone seemed to strike his 
young master unpleasantly. ^ He looked hard at 
him lor a moment ; then, as if ashamed of even a 
flitting suspicion, he put a hand careasingly on 
his shoulder. 
"Tell me, Tantry, are we safe heref* 
"Shure, that we are,*' answered Tsntry. 
** Would I have brought yer honor into danger- 
think ve? Take heart now, and break yer fast 
wid this bit o' oaten bannock I thaved fi*om Widdy 
Maloney down in the bog." 

He drew the cake from his pocket, and tendered 
a share to his master, but the yeung man shook 
his head. 

" No, Tantr]r. I have no appetite. My heart is 
like lead. This long skulking has worn me out. 
I When a man's streuffth begins to go, hope is 
. swift to follow alter. Great Heaven I Six months 

J>, a spoiled darHng of Fortune, with the world 
before me; and to-night a hunted outlaw, with 
a price on my head, and nothing before my sight, 
sleeping or wakingi_but the gallows I" 
' "Wfilatl" said^antry. "Whist! A night's 
rest will mske a new man o' ye. Troth, the 
I widdy's cakm is mighty dhry. It's a sup o' moun- 
. tain-dew Pm needing to wash it aown wid. 
Whist ! Hear the rain pour, and the moan o' the 
wind out yon in the fiirze." 

A gleam shot into his eyes as he spoke, but his 
master did not see it. He aat, deeply despondent, 
scowling at the fire, his handsome head dropped 
on his hands. 

"Tantry, faithful heart,** he said, "you have 
ahared ny doleful wanderings long enough. To 
be (bund with me now would be your utter rain. 
Tou must leave me 1 We must part here to-night 1 
You will have no trouble, I think, in getting out 
of the country at once— to France or to Amenca,'* 
He drew out a well-flUed purse, and counted 
from it flfty pounds. 

Tantry hung his ill-shaped head for a moment, 
but recovered quickly, and received the money 
with good grace. 

" May the saints bless yer honor ! ffivin be yer 
bed ! ye*ye a ginerous heart. Long life to yer 
lordship, in spite o' prisint troubles! But, if I 
desart Ve here, what will ye do f Where will ye 
go ? What's to become o* ye 

"No matter,'* answered the master, sadly. 
"You must now think only of yourself. Hark! 
What is that r 

Both started— both listened. There was a crack- 
ling sound without in the gorse and f^xrse of the 
heath. 

" Iw*s the Mnd, yer honor,*' stammered Tantiy, 
" or, maybe| a moor-hen or a fox creeping to co- 
vert. Have ye yer pistols ready ?** 

The other touched bis breast signiflcantly. 

" Faix ! it*.s gene now I Ye*U hear it no more, 
ru spread yer honor a bed by the hearth, and ye 
can lie down and sleep. Give mc the pistols, and 
I* 11 sit here beside ve and watoh." 

For the second tune the maatereyed the servant 
in a way that boded trouble. 

" No,'* he answered, coldly. " I will not lie 
down— I cannot sleep. Hark I There's the noise 
again. Good Heaven! it is a footstep !" 

He started up fh>m his seat So, also, £d 
Tantry, and seized the blackthorn cudgel from the 
hearth. 

At the same moment voices were heard without, 
and a blow from a gunatock shook the barrea 
door of the shanty. 

, " Open I" roared a voice. '" Open, hi the king's 
'name!" 

i "Holy Varginl" gasped Tantiy, "yerhonoi^s . 
1 lost I'* 
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Tall and pale and terrible, his master turned and 
looked at bim. 

** Traitor I" he answered, "you have betrayed 
mel" 

The guilty wretch fell back, cowering, hi his 
seat 

" Open !" shouted the voice again, and muskets 
clatteml, and the old door shook to the stout 
shoulders set against it. "Open. Tantry Nee! 
Where are you, man t Is Fitzroy there ?" 

"Aye! Breakdownthedoor!'' cried the wretch, 
and, as it fell, he ran and hid himself among the 
soldiers on the threshold. 

A scarlet figure, with a drawn sword in his hand, 
stuped into lae shanty. 

l^tsroy tore the pistols from his bosom, and 
stood at bay. 

"Backl*'^ he thundered. "Who are you, and 
what do you want heref ' 

" I am an officer of the Crown,'' answered Cap- 
tain Qttfl': " and I want a rebel and traitor called 
Arthur Fitzroy, son of Lord Fitzroy of Kildare. 
Surrender, sir— put up your weapons and surren- 
der 1 Take you we must, dead or alive 

"Dead you may take me. AUve you never 
shall V* cned Fitzroy, and buried himself on the 
blocked-up door, firing both pistols as he went. 

The shots took effect — one in the brain of the 
wretch Tantry, the other in the heart of a soldier 
just crossing the threshold. 

Beating about him with the butts of the smoking 
weapons, Fitzroy actually forced his way through 
the door, and planted one foot on the dark, free 
heath! 

Then came a blow in .the forehead from a gun- 
stock, and, senseless,' covered with blood, he fell 
to the ground. 

Under a strong guard they hurried him off that 
night to Dublin Newgate, to answer to the charge of 
treason, sedition, and murder, before the Court of 
the King's Bench. 

It was a stormv time. The sittings of this court 
were often prolonged into the small hours of 

Fitzroy received his death-sentence standing in 
the dock, with the ghastlv light of the midnight 
hunps falling on his pale race and on the arms ot 
the military who filled the body of the courtroom. 

Slowly his dark, soomAil eyes swept the 
benches. 

I thank you for your gracious punishment," 
he said, and went out with the officers, while Cap- 
tain Qaff cleared the howling galleries at the point 
of the bayonet. 

Death.' Death by the halter! That was his 
doom. All the following dav, prone and pale, he 
lay on his straw pallet, listenrog to the hammering 
of the scaffold going up for him without — watching 
its awful shadow darken along his grated window. 

About twilight. Captain Gfaff entered the cell 
with the tuml^y. 

" Is there anything/' said Gaff, who was really 
a kind-hearted man, " that I can ao for you ?" 

" Tes," answerea Fitzroy ; " send me a priest, 
that I may confess." 

Gaff departed at once to find one. 

An hour or two after, he brought to the con- 
demned cell Father Fleming, an old parish priest, 
and a staunch loyalist. 

The turnkey locked the good father in with the 
prisoner^ and left them ^^ne together. At the 
end of a half-hour, he went to release'him. * 

Father Fleming came forth very silent and sad. 
his aged figure bent almost double, his face well 
concealed m the folds of his blue cloak. 

"Tour reverence," said the tumkiry, "has he 
made his peace with God ?" 

"Yes, my son," was the subdued answer. 
" Leave him in peace." . 

The turnkey peered into the cell, and, by the 



dim light there, saw the prisoner lying on his" 
straw pallet, witb his face to the wall. He locked 
the iron door aeain, conducted the priest through 
the passage^ and out to the prison-j^ate. 

" G-ood-night, holy father, he said, at parting. 

" Good-night, mv son," was the low answer. 

With a purting oenison Father Fleroinff turned 
and disappeared straightway into the night 

Shortly after. Captain Gaff appeared in the 
turnkey's quarters. 

" Has the priest gone?" he asked. 

"Aye; but just now," answered the turnkey. 
" Did you not meet him on the quay?" 

" No." said Gaff. " I've an odd feeUnc, some- 
how, about the prisoner. Let us go and look at 
him." 

They went, and found Fitzroy on his straw pal- 
let, breathing heavily. Ghitl bent over him, then 
sturted back with an oath. 

Not Fitzroy, but Father Fleming, lay before 
them, gaggred, purple, helpless, his feet pinioned 
as he layTnis hands bound fast to his side ! The 
good pnesf 8 cloak add outer garments had been 
torn from him, and replaced by those worn by 
Fitzroy. In fact, the cunning rebel had fairly 
outwitted his jailers. Out of the very shadow of 
the gallows he had flown, and left them an empty 
cage. 

^* Sound the alarm I" roared Gafi. " Ring the 
prison-bell ! Call out the guard I" 

And while the guard tumbled out of their 
quarters, and the great bell clanged, the gag was 
taken from Father Fleming's mouth, his l^nds 
cut, and he told his story. 

** He seemed very weaJc," said the old priest 
" To rise, he could not ; so I knelt by him here, 
with my ear close down to hear his comession. In 
the very midst of it he leaped upon me, strong 
a savi^. bore me down head first into the straw, 
gagged, bound, stripped me in a breath. He was 
young and I old. He was stout and I weak— I 
couMTnot cry out, and I had no strength to resist. 
God forgive him !^' 

Gaff was furious. He set off, like a bloodhound, 
in Dursuit. 

Fitsrov w4s suffering from a wound in the head, 
and be had but a half-hour's start— it was hardly 
possible that he could escape. 

All that night they searched— all the following 
day and the next night The second day they had 
tracked him to the little town of Ballymore, 
twenty miles south of Dublin. 

Gaff threw this town into dire confusion, 
searched the houses of all suspected persons, and 
distributed fr^y descriptions of the escaped 

{>risoner's person, and offers of reward. Then he 
eft his qoisy squad of soldiers carousing in an 
ale-house, atod, with his sword clanking, his 
scarlet uniform glittering, his flaxen queue oeau- 
tiftil to see, the officer of the Crown strutted 
through the principal street of Ballymore to a 
suburb, where a cottage stood, with a tidy patch 
of garden before it, and a flaz-field stretching 
away in the rear. Down a green bore^n went Gaff, 
and stopped at the door, and rapped upon it 
InstUy with his sword. 

" Run, Katty !" caUed a shriU Voice within ; 
" it's me nephew that's come !" 

Directly the bolt was drawn back, and Captain 
Gaff' saw in the opening a lovely face, like a wild 
rose, set in rulpling clusters of chestnut hair, and 
a ravishing ffgure, in a hice bodice atod a russet 
petticoat Gaff 's eyes glowed. 

"Aye it is I Katty dear," said he: and he 
snatched the girl rudely, and bent to kiss her rich 
ripel^. ' 

" Leave me alone I" she cried, angrily, and tore 
herself tree, and fled down the little passage— he 
following. 

" Katty," he implored, "wait a little ! By my 
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soul I you grow lovelier and more flinty-hearted ! 
ever^ day I What*s a kiss, now ? Tut ! donH be 
so niggard V* 

Katty burst into a room at the end of the pas- 
sage, where a fire burned and an air of comfort 
prevailed, and a gaunt old spinster, in a lace cap, 
sat knitting by the hearth. 

The captain's come, ma'am ^d Kat|y, and, 
with a burninff face, she fled through another 
door and Tanished. 

Captain Gafi" pranced up to the hearth, bis 
rather disgraceful manner growing respectable at 
once. 

^* My dear aunt," said he, and bent and kissed 
the black mit on Miss Connel's hand — "my dear 
aunt, I have come, with your kind j)ermis8ion, to 
take tea with you." 

The old Irish gentlewoman motioned him to a 
seat. She looked over his scarlet uniform and 
clanging sword with indulsent eyes. 

"You're welcome, nephew," she said, in her 
rich broffue. "Is it ye, sure, that's broueht the 
soldiei ) clown to Ballymore this day ? Whatever 
are ye doing I ere in this bit o' a town, as true to 
his majesty as Luunon itself?" 

Captain Gaff kept his greedy eyes on the door 
through which Katty had vanisnea. 

" Call that child back, do !" he ureed. ** and let 
her hear the news. It will put you DOth on your 
guard. I consider it very risky for two wbmen 
Uke you — one feeble, and the other handsome as a 
houn — ^to live alone here in these trying times ! A 
new uprising may be expected at any moment !" 

"Lord have m^rcvl' screamed Miss Connel. 
** Kattv 1 Whatever dfo yon mean, nephew ? Have 
the ribils come to Ballymore 

*' One has been here; at least," said Captain 
Gaff, devouring Katty with his amorous glances, 
as she shyly opened the door. " The most dan- 
gerous one now left unhung. I mean Fitzroy, 
who hMped to lead liie rebels at Castlebar." 

Gaff tnen proceeded to relate the story of his cap- 
ture and escape, and the vain chase ne had been 
leading the authorities tor the last two days and 
nights. 

Katty grew pale, and Miss Connet shook with 
horror. 

"And her has been at Ballymore!" muttered 
Katty, crossing herself. ** Holy Virgin, protect 

us!''^ 

" Faith, we'll be murdered in our beds !" cried 
Miss Connel, " and the thatch burnt over us t I 



must have double looks put on the doors, and send 
the silver to Dublin." 

Artfully Captain Gaff soothed the fears he 
had provoked. Ballymore had been thoroughly 
9earonod, and no Fitzroy found therein. Conse- 
quently, it was pretty certain the arch-rebel had 
gone on further. 

Jocelyn's "fox-hunters " were on his track, too, 
and captured he must be in a few hours; and 
while Gaff was talking, Katty brou^t in Misa 
Connel' s tea^ and spi^ad the beautiful d«npsk 
cloth, «nd lighted the candles; and the pair, 
nephew and »unt, drew up to the board tOffetLer. 

" Tell me the gossip at the barracks," said Miss 
Connel. " No^ niver another word of the ribils — 
Kattv will be nnning off wid that smuggling blade 
o' a jLarry Blake, jist for the sake o' a )ad s pro- 
tection, and I'd not part wid Katty yet for uUer 
or goold. The society news, mind ye. Have ye 
found a rich heirelis to your liking yet, nephew f" 

"No," answered the captain, disconsolately; 
" the Dublin heiresses are all ugjy as sin. None 
are to my mind. Hang me I How comes this 
little Katty of yours to bo such a beauty? If 
she had a thousand a year, I'd marry her 
morrow!" 

" Do ye mane it, manf" asked Miss Connel, 
with an odd look at him, while she out the slioes 
of very tiiick bread and butter. 

" Hang me if I don't !" roared the captain, and 
then Katty appeared, bearing a jus of buttermilk, 
and he leered at her in a way tnat turned her 
white with rage and red with shame in a moment. 

" Maybe I'll remind ye o' that same someday," 
chuckled Miss Connel. " There ! take your eyes ^ 
off the lass — she's noneo' yer fight Dublin hussies. 
Katty, avoumeen, make liaste wid yer own tay ; 
and milk the oow, and make things fast for the 
night. The story o' that roaring nbil has given 
me a turn." 

Fast fled Kattv from Gj^ff's wicked eyes. Her 
supper over in tne dark kitchen, she took the pail 
from the dresser, and went out to nilk the cow in 
the yard opening behind the cottage. 

In one comer of this yard was a haystack, fh)m 
which a dnn-oolored cow stood feeding, and watt- 
ing to be milked. Beyond the yard was a hedge, 
an^ a black dhoh, and the flax-field whose pungent 
ear^y odor filled the damp air. Out toward the 
west the silver rim of a young moon shone through 
a clump of ihom-trees. 

Katty was searching around the haystack for 
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''I am! I ami" cried Gaff, actuaUj bending 
the knee to her, aa she stood there with the moon- 
tight on her ripe» rich beauty. "Br mr soul, I. 
love YOU devotedly ! Tou have bewitchea me out 
of aU sense and reason t I hare thonsht of no- 
thine but you ainoe I was last here ! Ah, Katty. 
what shall I say, what do, to melt that hafd 
heart?" 

** I don't understand the words of fine gentle- 
men like yeT* scoffed Katty, with deepening 
color. Is it yer wife yer asking me to be. Cap- 
teinGaffr 

It was now the officer's turn to redden. He 
rose from his ridiculous position. 
"Tou dou't understand, child I" he stammered. 



her miikinff-stool, when Gaff came lea|>ing the 
hedge into the yard, and, unwinding a bright rib- 
bon from his pocket, flung it over her chestnut 
hair. 

"One kiaa, Katty, and yon shall have this," 
said he. 

" Away wid ye,** answered Katty, pouting and 
frowning. 

G«ff approached her, with passionate eyes. 

"Won't you take the ribbon, pretty 'darling f 
Won't von cease hating me for a httle space? An, 
Katty, bow can you be so cruel ? I am mad with 
love for you !" 

"Ye are that?" said Katty, her violet-colored 
eyes snapping. 
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" A gentleman cannot always marry as his heart 
dictates. He owes something to society and the 

world, you know " 

" Stop !" cried Katty. " Sure^ that's enough ! 
Take yer ribbon !" and she flung it at him disdain- 
fully. ''Got Go, or 1 will scream for the mis- 
tress !" 

Vou will not listen to me, then V* said Gaff, 
with a muttered oath. 

'*Not I, ye villain!" answered Katty, blazing 
with anger and scorn. "Git ye onto' the yard, 
I say ! Git ye out, and go tell the mistress what 
yeVe said to me this night!'' 

Sorely discomfitted, Gaff vaulted OTer the hedge, 
and went back to the cottage. ' 

Hardly had he disappearod when ajaunting-car 
stopped si the foot m the dopusk iiown from it 
leaped a sturdy fellow in Arieze and small-clothes, 
witn a black dhudeen pipe .stuck in bis haiL and a 
snu'U of suit-water about liiin. He si^flM up to 
the hedge and peered over at Katty, 



*It*B"L A fair evening to^^ avaofneen," 
called Larry. **Och, by mo mmu may I come 

over the hed^e to ye?'" 



' uu swerud Kutty, tossing her chestnut 
hair, '* Keep yer owu side^ Larrv Blake. Fve 
nought to say to ye. If it's bad to Bare no lovers, 
it's a deal worse to have too many." 

*' Whist, darlinU whistL my slrleen ! There's 
a way in which jtlmiA wkhe nd o' thim all— all 
but one, aTOumeen-^e HibI loves ye best, ye 
know !" 

Faith, I don't : ' scoffed Katty. 
Larrr tupped with his oak sprig on the ^'ute. 
"Ye'^ve only to marry me, asthoru ah, the 
heart lapes in me bosom at the very word! 
Come, durlint; come, take this white nappik^^ 
all covered wid lace, that I've brought ye from 
over the watlver." 

But Katty milked on JU^ mad| and only sbook 
her iiead, though he hM the kei^hi^f toward her 
in a luring way, on the end of his oaken sprig. 

** Be off wid ye. ye wild amnggHng blade ! FU 
warrant the kin^rs customs never i«aw that dabt 
If rt uot I that wants jer gifts, Larry 1 Be off!" 

After some vain pleaBing, Larry Itubbomly 
fixed his rejected offering to the post of the gate, 
and went his way. 

Having thus disposed of both lovers. Katty 
finished ner milking, put her foaming pail on the 
ground beside the haystack, and went to drive the 
cow under the thatch*ed roof of the byre. 

She came back directly for the pail, and was lift- 
ing it to go, when tihe heard a sudden rustle in the 
hay at her feet. The next moment ooi from it 
was thrust a human hand — the hand' of a man, 
small and white, with a curious heart-shaped ruby 
shining on the little finger. It beckoned toward 
Katty's pail. 

Give me to drink," she heard a voice groan, 
I am dying with thirst I" 
Then flie nay heaved upward, and out from it 
peered a face, white, hasgard, with a bandase 
round the forehead, andH^ng, unpowdered hur 
fallinjg dariLly on either side, and a pair of dark 
agon^ed eyes uplifted to her own. 
Katty started oack in terror. 
•* Holy Virgin ! Who be ye f* cried she. 
** Hist ! for God' 8 sake I" be groaned, " and give 
me the pail." 

She Imed it at once to his lips^nd held it while 
he drank deeply and feverishly. While doing tbis. 
Katty saw that he wore the dress of a priest, and 
that his cloak was spattered here and there with 
the blood that had flowed from his wounded head. 

Merciful Heaven!" she cried, paralysed with 
horror, "ye are that roaring ribil, Fitxroyf* 
" Yes," he murmured. " yes." 
** Ye' ve come to muraer us all in our beds, and 
burn the thatch over na!" cried Kat^, and 



dropped her pail, and fled for dear life to the^ate. 
She tore it open, trembling in every limb ; then 
stopped short ana looked^back. 

He lay half in and half out of the hay, one hand 
extended piteously toward her, his upturned face 
full of agony. The terrible rebel, alter all, was 
but a man, wounded and suffering ; young, too, 
and remarkablv handsome. 

As the girl looked, her fears seemed melting 
away. She turned quickly, and ran straight back 
to him. 

•* What are ye doing here V* she said. ** What 
do ye want?" 

" I am hiding from the halter," he gasped. " I 
have been on the road two days and nights, with 
those hell-hounds at my heels. I am wounded, 
too, as you see." 

"Whist!" said Katty. "Whist! Rise up, man, 
and come wid me." 

She took him by the shoulder. 

He looked up at her with dark, despairing eyes. 

"Surely," he gasped — "surely a woman with 
a face like yours will not betray me ?" 

" As Heaven hears me, no ! Into the byre wid 
ye — quick 1 There's a nest in the loft wnere ye 
can hide. Spake no more, for God's sake ! Ckfi 
is close by in the cottage. If he hears us, ye are 
lost !" 

She helped him to rise, pushed him under the 
thatch, and up a ladder to the loft in question. 

"Lie down in the straw," she commanded. 
" and keep still. I'll go and bring ye a bite and 
a sup." 

She fastened the door, replaced the hay about 
the stack, then took up her pail, and went mto the 
cottase. 

Gaff had already departed. 

"Bolt and bar all the doors this night, Katty.** 
said Miss Connel, " and bring the spoons and tne 
cream-jug and the pitchers in to me. It will be a 
mercjr if either of us live to see the morning, wid 
that ribil bull of Bashan loose in the town.*^ 

While gathenng up the spoons, Katty thieved 
quietly ft*om the uttle pantry a broken bottle of 
wine and a generous supply of food. At the first 
opportunity she slipped out to the byre, opened 
the door, and crept up to the loft. 

"Speak!" she whispered, timidly, standing on 
the top of the ladder, with the moonbeams that 
drifted through the cracks in the thatch slanting 
upon her. "speak! Are ye here H" 

His faint answer brought her timidly to bi^ side. 
He was lying amon^ the straw, supporting him- 
self on one arm, bis handsome race gleaming 
ghastly white through his falling raven hair. 

" I've brought ye food," safd Katty, " and a 
sup o' wine, and a bit o* clean linen for yer 
wound. There ! Eat and drin):, first of all !" 

He obeyed her in silence. 

Having satisfied his hunger, he looked suddenly 
up at her. 

"Who are you f" he said. 

" The servant, my lord, of a gintleweman in the 
cottaee hard by." 

"Your name?" 

" Katty Shane." 

He was silent, watching intently this girl who 
held his life in her hand. 

" If I am retaken before I can leave Ireland, I 
shall be banged!" he said, through his teeth. 
" It is not death I fear, but their mode of pro- 
faning it. What do I say f Alive thev will never 
take me again ! Thank God, I have been able to 
provide for that!" 

He touched his breast, where a common pocket- 
knife, which he had procured since his escape 
f^m Dublin, was lying concealed. By the darx, 
desperate look that overswept his face, it was 
plam the threat was no idle one. 

" TeU me, where is Gaff?" he acked. 
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''Gone back to the ale-house/' answered Katty, 
shylv. ** The town is full a his soldiers, sarchins 
for ye. Y'i heard him, maybe, outside in the yard 
this night ?'* 

He smiled faintly. 

" Yes. Hod you siren his suit a different an- 
swer, little colleen, I should hardly have trusted 
my life with you. Ah, 1 must fan» on to the coast 
-i must find a boat there, at all hazards, to take 
me to France.'* 

And how wiU ye do it V said Katty. " Do ye 
fmow a friend from a foe? The thousand-pounds 
reward offered for ye in Dublin has been aoubled 
since ye escaped. It betrayed ye once ; it may 
do it again.*' 

** True,*' he answered, breathing hard. Am I 
safe here?" 

Maybe, if ve lie low and keep still. None 
come near the byre but me. Let me put this linen 
round yer wound now and begone." 

With some eool sprlns water that she had 
brought. Katty bathed the clotted wound, and 
wrappea the clean, soft bandage carefully about 
it His silky black hair fell in masses over her 
hands in the process. He lay looking up at her 
with adoring eyes. As she looked back at him, 
the girl's whole soul trembled and melted in her 
with compassion. 

Take heart and rest," she said, gently, larinir 
the handsome head down on the s&aw. ** i e'u 
not be disturbed to-night, and when ye hear the 
door creaking at dawn, ve'll know it is me." 

He presaedthe hand that had ministered to him 
' so tenderiy, again and again to his Hps. She felt 
tears fall on it. 

" Farewell," he murmured. I shall count the 
hours till you come again." 

The next moment she was gone, shutting the 
darkn -':^ in upon him, and taSng the moonlight 
with her. 

Contrary to Miss Connel's expectations^ Ballv- 
more was not burned that night, nor the inhabit- 
ants murdered. Katty was up with the larks on 
the following morning, and had been to the byre, 
and milked the dun-colored cow before the old 
gentlewoman was out of her bed. 

''Faix, ma'am, are the captain and his sojers 
still at Ballymoret" asked Kutty, demurely. 

'*The captain has gone on to saroh Flushing, " 
said Miss Connel, but he's left a sergeant and a 
squad o' men down at the ala-house He's a 
comely man, is my nephew, the captain, Katty f 
It's a taking way he has wid the ladies, child." 

"If 8 ncH for such as I, ma'am, to think o' 
the likea o' him," answered katty, frowning. 

The old woman laughed and <mucked the girl 
ander her dimpled. chin. 

** Trotik Fm net so sure about that, avoumeen. 
It's very fond I am o' you: and ola women wid 
comfortable purses often tase queer whims. But 
no matter; we'll not talk o' it yet. Let him look 
his fill for a rich heiress fir At." 

¥rhen Katty milked her dun cow that night, 
she took fVom her pail a brimming noggin of milk, 
crept up the hhdder. and thrust the same into a 
white hand extended from the straw to receive it. 

"Keep dark, if ye lore yer life!" she whis- 
pered. The sojers are stillat Ballymore, watch- 
ing. Keep dark, or ye' re lost I" 

^' Where U Gafff 

" Gone to Flushing, but he's coming affain to- 
night to take tea with the mistress — bad luck to 
himl" 

"Coming, you mean, to press his suit with 
jou." 

"Ah, rer honor, don't mention it! Sure it's 
meself tnat hates him sorely." 

And back to the cottage went Katty. to find the 
crown-officer already come, ostensioly to pay 
court to his ancient relative — in reality to sigh and 



make eyes at the scornful little peasant-beauty, 
who would not deign to give him so much as a 
look. 

"Faix, have ye found the roaring ribil yetf" 
said Miss ConneL 

" No." answered Gaff; and Katty in the pantry 
heard nim, and grew pale. " He s not been at 
Flushing, nor out of Ballvmore. To-morrow 1 
shall BCAich the town again, and every house in 
it." 

" Ivery bouse ?" screamed Miss Connel. What 
do ye mane by that? If ye bring Jtour divilish 
rid-coats here to break and thare, rll cut ye off 
wid a shilling I Troth, what have I, a lone, loyal 
gintlewoman, to do wid ribils, hung or unhung?" 

" The fellow may have crept into your cellar," 
said Gaff, " all unbeknown to you. What then, 
my dear aunt?" 

"Faix. man, I think not" said she, "for if I 
hadn't seen him, Katty would." 

GaS hastened to pacify his enraged relative by 
assuring her that all should be as she wished. 

The two supped amicably together, after which 
Gaff made his way into the kitchen, and, lying in 
wait at the door, seized Katty, just as sne was 
coming in, all pale and flurried, from the byre. 

" Ah. my jewel !" cried he, " I have vou'now !" 

The mghtened girl struggled in his nold. 

" Sure what do you mane?" she gasped. 

"Where have you been ?" said he. "Answer 
me that." 

The blood rushed to her cheek and out affain. 

"Jist out to the hedge, yer honor." laltered 
Katty, " to have a word wid Larry Blake." 

"Ah, keeping tryst, eh?" cried Gaff, with 
angry, jealous eyes. " Heavens I what a fool you 
make of me, Katty! Why can't I forget you? 
Why can't I let you alone ? What has that gawk 
been saying to you ? By my soul, I've a mind to 
carry you off bodily from them all !" 

He embraced her rudely. 

" Ah, let me go 1" criea Katty. *• Let me go or 
ye are a black-hearted scoundrel, indeed!'* 

He answered with his kisses. Like a biasing 
brand, Katty tore away fh>m him, and as he pur- 
sued, she caught fhim the dresser a big juK of 
buttermilk, and dashed it full in his wicked &oe. 
It streamed in yellow rivers over his flaxen queue 
and down his gold-laced scarlet uniform, extin- 
guishing all their splendor in a breath. Gaff, 
choking with the muk, swore a great oath, and 
Miss Connel, fh>m the doorway, answered with a 
peal of hoarse laughter. 

" Did I not tell ye the giri was none o' your 
Dublin hussies?" said the old woman, drily. 
I Gaff picked up his gold-laced hat, and went 
1>aok to the ale-house. 

When the troops came tramping down the 
boreen on the next day, he did not even so much 
cs look toward the brown cottage on the edge of 
the flax-field. 

More than a week passed. Daily Katty crept up 
the ladder to the byre, and whispered her imuno- 
tion to lie low ana keep quiet for Gaff and his 
men remained stubbornly at Ballymore|^ and to 
move was sure discovery. About this time Miss 
Connel began to accuse her little moid of treating 
Larry Blake to white-bread and half-bottles of 
wine in the kitchen. The girl grew pale and red 
by turns, but did not deny u. 

" Do you mane to marry the lout, Katty?" said 
the old woman. 

"Not I, ma'am," answered Katty. 

" Then bid him begone. It's myself that has 
chosen a husband for ye." 

That same night Larry Blake came creeping 
sheepishly round the hedge, where Katty sat at 
her milkinir, with chestnut hair blowing in the 
wind, and tiie blush warm on her beautiful cheek. 
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"Is il ye, Larry?" cried the girt, in delight. 
" It's meself that was jist wishioK ye near." 

*'Do ye mane it, avoumeenr said Larry, 
breathing like a furnace. " Wishing for me, were 
ye ? Give me the pail. ' * 

She let him carry it to the kitchen, and eren 
set him a stool on the hearth by the fire. All un- 
used to such graciousness^ Larry sat devouring 
her with his eyes, till sudaenly Katty drew near 
to him in a most insinuating manner, and sat 
down. 

** Larry, darlint," said she, with a soft glance 
fh>m her long-Ushed eyes, ** Vve a favor to ask of 
ye?" • 

"Ask on, asthorel" cried Lmtv, enraptured. 
" It's meself that came to-night to nave one swate 
word wid ye afore I go away," 

" Where be ye going?" said Katty, pricking up 
her ears. 

" Whist ! It's a bit o' a trip I'd be making to- 
morrow night to plase some gintlefolks across 
the Channel." ^ 

** Faix," said she, peering into his face, " ye're 
going to France, smugghng again ?" 

" Ye've said it, avoumeen. 

Katty turned her head so he could not see her 
bright, wicked face. 

"Ah ! here's luck!" said she. " I've a friend, 
Larry, that's jist breaking his heart to go to 
France, and it's yerself that must take him along 
wid ye to-morrow night." 

•* A friend, avoumeen ?" 

"Ave; ax me no more. Ye shall have fiftv 
pounds, man, the hour ye land him on French 
ground. Think o' that I'' 

"Bv the powers, that's a fine, dacent price!" 
cried Larry. " Asthore, it's yer eyes that oeguile 
me. Whist I Where is the crathur?" 

Katty was not to be thrown off her guard. 

"He U drop round and meet ye afofe the boat 
sails," said sne. 

" I start from the pier at King's Head, seven 
miles below Flushing, avoumeen. He must come 
on board an hour before midnight. I'll fly a white 
signal at the fore for him. Do ye understand?" 

"Aye," said Katty; "ye're not to mention the 
matter to any one, mind.'' 

"Troth I'D not.' 

**If ye play me false," she threatened, "ye 
shall niver see me face more." 

" rU not !" repeated Larry. " By the earth and 
the hivins, I'll notl" 

Having arrived at this agreement, Katty sud- 
denly heard her mistress caBing, and strainitway 
burned her suitor out of the kitcnen-door, bidding 
him come some other time for that " one swate 
word." 

The night that followed was admirably fitted for 
Katty' s plans. It was dark, starless and still. 
The 'lights were already going out in the little 
town, when the girl, with ner msset cloak drawn 
over her head, and a bundle under her arm, stole 
out to the byre, and ascended for the lait time the 
ladder. 

" Quick !" she whispered, opening the bundle 
and taking out a gown, a nandkercnief, a MUed 
cap and a tattered cloak. " Git into these, yer 
honor. This dress is the mistress', and being tall, 
ye'll find itjist the fit. Hasten ! It's a long way 
to King's Head, and time to be gone." 

Fitzroy struggled into the gown, and she helped 
him to tie on t£e am and draw the muffling hood 
of the cloak about nis face. Swiftly they glided 
out into the high road. The moon had not yet 
risen. Darkness and silence reigned around 
them. 

Yer honor,'* whispered Katty, " we must find 
a boat at Flushing, ahd from there drop down to 
King's Head to meet the smuggler." 
"Lead en." he breathed ; '^l follow." 



They avoided the ale-house and the principal 
street, and struck across the furzy hills toward 
Flushmg. At the end of the first mile, on a soli- 
tary roiMl, they met a belated jaunting-car, scram- 
bled into it, and were jolted on at a good pace to- 
ward their destination. 

"If 8 meself and me car " gmmbledthe driver, 
" thaf s been overhauled this night by the bloody 
thaves o' sojers. They've gone down to Flushing 
wid their captain, peering about agin for the ribO 
that broke out o^ DubCn Newgate, two weeks 
agone." 

" Sojers !" gasped Katty. " Be there sojers to- 
night in Flushing?" 

" Ye may well say that," said the driver—" Gaff 
and his men." 

With a smothered scream, Katty started up, but 
Fitzroy seized her hand. 

"Hush!" he whispered. "For God's sake, 
hush ! I must go on now— at all hazards, I must 
go on I" 

**Ah, ye are lost, sure!" groaned Katty. 

The car Jolted on. At the entrance of Flushing 
the two ahghted and left it 

" Now," said Katty, " let us make for the pier. 
It's meself as knows the way well. Follow me." 

She led him rapidly down a narrow street, and 
was tuming into another at the seaward end of 
the town, when, close before them, tramp, tramp, 
tramp, loud ana clear on the ears of both, sounded 
the tread of soldiery. Captain Gaff, with a squad 
of men, turned a comer of the street, and met 
them face to face. 

It was a horrible moment. Fitzroy clapped his 
hand to his side, where his sword should have 
been, but was not, then to his breast, where the 
knife was concealed. 

"Halt! vou pair of petticoats," commanded 
Gaff. 

Only the deep darkness sheltered them from in- 
stant recognition. Like lightning Katty seized 
her companion's arm. 

"Fly for your life!" she breathed. "Thiswav, 
with me!" 

Like an arrow she darted past Gaff and disap- 
peared. After her followed Fitzroy. 

"Halt!" roared Gaff. "Halt, I say!" and at 
once gave chase. 

WiUi her heart in her throat, Katty tore across 
an open space, and reached the pier, seeing at 
her shoulaer the tall, dark figure of Fitzrov, 
hearing, but a few yaras behind them, the oat&s 
and shouts and laughter of the soldiers. Capture 
now meant sure delection. The pier was dark and 
Quite deserted. Panting and wild-eyed, Kattr 
dashed along it, in the merciful, shrouding night, 
and saw at its far end an old wherry moored, with 
a pair of oars lying in the bottom. At the same 
moment, loud and fearfully near behind them, 
thundered the feet of their pursuers — tramp, 
tramp, tramp ! 

"One of them is young and pretty, I can 
swear," laughed the voice of Gaff. 

Fitzroy caught the rope from Katty's hand, and 
strained upon it with fearful strength. It would 
not yield an inch. He tore the knife from his 
breast, got it oi>en, somehow, and cut the wherry 
fh>m ner moorings. Kattv leaped down into the 
stem ; be followed. He seized the oars, and with 
a tremendous sweep sent the old cockle-shell 
spinning out into the black water. None too soon, 
for, rushing headlonjg down to the pier, their 
arms gleaming, even in the darkness. Gaff and hi^ 
men foUowedat their very heels. 

"A pretty brace of petticoats! Where the 
deuce are they?" they heard Gaff roar. " Zounds I 
There goes something through the water yonder. 
Boat, ahoy !" 

No answer. The wherry whirled away and van- 
ished in the darkness. 
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^Send a shot after themT* cried Gaff. 

A ballet skipped across the water, grazed Katty's 
beautiful cheek, out a tresa of her long hair, and 
ploughed a f^irrow in the ripples beyoud. 

" My God !" cried Htzroy, " are you hurt V* 

"Nay—a bit o' blood drawn: that's all, yer 
honor/' answered Katty. " Thanks be to Hea?en ! 
they've no thought of following. It's plain they 
oauf^t but a glimpse o' us." 

Fitiroy picked up the severed tress and hid it 
in his bosom. He had torn fh>m his head the 
hood and cap. Set and white and stem looked his 
face. 

"Drop down to the south," whispered Katty: 
** there ties King^s Head, seven miles away ana 
she pointed off through the darkness. 

He obeyed her in suence. In silence they glided 
down the black night-shore southward toward 
King's Head. Straight as the crow flies, the little 
wherry came up alongside Larry Blake's smug- 
ffling-boat, just as the latter was casting loose 
from the pier, in the wao, cloudy light of the 
rising moon. 

There was a short parley between the smuggler 
and Katty; then Fitzroj drew in his oars, and 
flung them, dripping, into the bottom of the 
wherrj. 

"Farewell, Ireladd !" he breathed; then turned 
and looked at Katty. 

The moment of partinc had come. 

It was dark, but not dark enough to hide the 
pallor of the beautiful face. Two great tears ga- 
thered in her fine eyes, and rolled down her 
cheeks. 

•* Good-bye, yer honor," she said, faintly. 

He caught her hands in his own. His deep voice 
trembled and broke. 

** To you," he said. " to you I owe liberty— life 
—all I How shall 1 thank you ? My heart Is fuU 
to breaking. Light of my eyest will you take 
what you nave saved, to hold and to have for 
everf' 

** Ah, yer honor, I know not what ye mean," 
sobbed poor Katty. 

He driew her nearer and nearer. She fluttered 
in his grasp like a bird. 

"AvourneenI" he whispered; "pulse of my 
hetti, I love you I" 

"Ah!" shivered Katty, "ye are a rich lord's 
son, and I am a poor peasant. In the name o' 
Heaven, don't talk o' love to me 1" 

He slipped from his finger the cnrious ruby 
ring, and oroke it in twain. One half he laid in 
her hand. 

"Keen it" he said. "It is my troth-plicht I 
May God's olackest curse blast me when my love 
brings aught to you like harm ! The other half of 
this ring U going with me. When you see it again, 
you will know 1 am near— that I have come for 
you — ^though a thousand deaths stand in the wav 
— that I have come to make you my wedded wife." 

The tears rained down her beautiful face. 

"Your wife? Oh, not I am dreaming! Can 
such as ye stoop to we4 wid the like o' me? Ye 
will find friends m France, and lovely ladies. Ye 
will soon forget this night ! Ye will soon forget 
me !" 

" Look at the ring," he answered. " I have left 
the ruby with vou. When you see it erow pale, 
then, and not tfll the^, you will know I have for- 
gotten yon !" 

"Ifs time to be gone; the moon's rising," 
called Larry, from the smuggling-boat. 

He caught her to him ; ne held her fast ; he 
kissed her passionately again and again. 

"Avoumeen!" he murmured, "pulse of my 
heart ! light of my eyes ! I leave my soul with 
thee!" 

Then he was gone. She sat in the little wherry, 
alone and desolate. 



I Dumb and motionless she sat there, straining 
her eyes into the distance and darkness, to watch 
the white sail of the smuggler dancing gaily off 
before a stiff breese. A bandkerchi^ fluttering 
from the stem waved her a mute lareweU. Fur- 
ther and ftirther it receded, till It seemed a mere 
M>eck on the water ; yet she did nut move. Finally 
it di8H>peared ahogeuier firom her tight. The giri 
was alone with the stars, and the night and the 
sea. Stretching her arms into the danness after 
that lost sail, lOl the passionate pain of her heart 
found voice in one wild wail : 

" Ah, no t It win never be I I shall see him 
no more ! I shall see him no more I" 

More dead than idive, she then left the wherry 
at the King's Head pier, and, not daring to trust 
herself agam in Flushing. Ae ploddea on foot 
wearily home throng^ the lonesome night. 

From that hour Katty began to droop. She 
grew pale, mocked the larks no more over the 
bine flax-flelds, and was often in tears. Miss 
Connel wondered greatly what had come over her. 

"Can the child be love-sick," she said, "for 
that wUd blade of a Larry Blake f* 

Presently Larry himself came to Ballymor^ and 
tramping down the boreen one day, met Katty 
face to nee. 

" So yer back!" she said, listiessly. 

" That am I, avoumeen : and I Icnow yer se- 
cret : and his honor is sale in Franee. rve got 
me fifty pounds— good lock to him 1 It*s meself 
that suspected ye all the while, but would breathe 
no word, seeing 'twas ve, danint. Now, by the 
powers, ye've had yer will." | 

She grew red, then pale, and stood plucking ai 
the hawthorn hi the hedge. I 

" Asthore, it's long since ye gave me a swate 
word," said Larry, reproachfully. " Ye jist know 
how ye can lore the heart out o* me body at yer 
own liking. Spake op, now, and tell me thrue : 
will you have me?" 

" No," said Katty. " Fve no heart to give ye, 
Larry. It's gone across the water with one I'll 
never see more. So, now ye know the truth, and 
ye'll jist be aisy and let me be." 

For a moment Larry was dumb with rage and 
amaze ; then he broke out, scornfully : 

" Oho ! If s he, is it ?— a great lord's son, that 
can have his pick o' the gintry in France or out 
o' France ? Ho ! It's like he'll be to think twice 
o' a lass like ye I I wish ye joy o' your sweet- 
heart, avoumeen. It's yerself, sure enough, that'll 
niver set eyes on him more." 

Katty slipped away, sorrowftil, into the shadow 
of the bedg^, and drew from her bosom the broken 
ring. She turned the heart-shaped ruby in her 
hand. It seemed ready to spirt with blood under 
her touch. With a thrill of joy, Katty remem- 
bered her lover^s words. 

"Ah, Holy Mother!" she sobbed, "let it not 
grow pale l*'^ 

And from that hour she began to watch the ruby 
jealouslv. But the great, glowing, sanguine jewel 
never chansed. 

Six monws after Fitzroy's escape, Miss Connel 
died. Great was the commotion that followed the 
reading of the old gentlewoman* s will. To her ^ 
nephew. Captain Gaff, she gave ten pounds for a 
mouming-nng. To her little servant, Katty Shane, 
she bequeathed her entire property, the income of 
which was exactly a thousand pounds a year — 
begging said Katty to look with favor upon Gaff's 
smt, should it now be pressed in honorable mar- 
riage. To Qt^B legacy, the following words were 
appended. 

" Said nephew once declared to me his willing- 
ness to wed Katty Shane did she possess a thou- 
sand pounds a year. I beg to remind him of his 
promise^ and requ^ him to fUfil it. As he has 
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hitherto found all the heiresses ugly as sin, I have 
made him one to his liking/' 

The gentlepeople laaehed, and the gentlepeople 
»tared, and tney ogled oeautiAil little Katty, and 
shrugged their shoulders at Captain Gaff. With 
a great oath he swore thnt many a man might go 
farther and fare worse, and before them all he 
stepped up to Katty, and looked her in her scom- 
tal 7ioIet eyes. 

"Willyo'u marry me?" said he. 

" Not IV* answered she. 

There was a great laugh. GajBT grew pale, then 
red, and to wed she would eat her words ere the 
six months were oyer. 

Then oame his fine mother, next of kin to Hiss 
Connel, and seeing that her son's heart w&» really 
set on this fair-faced peasant lass, with a thousand 
a year, off she carried Katty to a sreat house in 
Kerry, and began at once to turn ner into a flno 
lady. 

They put rich gowns on her, and taught her 
gentler mannerss and her brown hands grew whitf 
m the old Kerry castle, and her beauty soon be- 
came the talk of' half the county. 

Gaff was wild over her, and pressed his suit, 
and rared and pleaded at her feet, day in and day 
out, for weeks and for months. The kingdom <>f 
Heaven may be taken with violence; so, aUn, 
may a woman's heart. Katty* s fine eyes soon 
wearied with looking out on the vacant sea. No 
word came from over it, and at the end of six 
months she had put the ruby ring away, and eaten 
her words, indeed. She was the promised bride 
of Captain Gaff. 

The county rang with the news ; the castle re- 
sounded with preparation and rejoicing. Magnifi- 
cent was the marriage-feast — the ffuests ana the 
lights and the music thereof. In the midst of the 
coming and going, and the great confusion that 

Erevai fed. a piper, in a frieze coat and a cocked- 
at, came tramping into the courtyard, with his 

{>ipes under his arm^ and drank a no^pgin of ale 
rom the butt that flowed there for the country- 
people. He was a handsome fellow, the maid- 
servants thought, with his silky black hair, his 
comely figure ana hia wondertui white hand. He 
played the pipes, too, with great sweetness, and 
sang them a marvellous song about the light of 
his eyes and the pulse of his heart. 

Twilight had already fallen, and the castle 
windows were all ablaze with light, and thB guests 
were already thronging fast through the court to 
the wedding. 

*'Tell me, where is the bower of the bride?" 
asked the piper of one of the maids. 

" Yonder,** she answered. ** The open window 
there by the hoUy-tree." 

He flung onen his friexe ooat, and the girl f^fter- 
ward swo^ toatunder it she saw gold embroidery, 
and such a uniform as the French officers wore 
when they landed at Killala. He drew something 
fh>m hi^t bosom, and fiung it through the open 
lattice into the chamber of the bride. 

They were just busking the young beauty be- 
fore toe mirror. One maid had powdered her 
chestnut hair; one was just buckling her little 
satin shoe. Suddenly Katty started and began to 
tremble. 

Who is singing in the court?" asked she. 
' But a strolfing player," answered one maid. 



her feet. Panting, she stooped and picked it up. 
It was a bunch of yellow fforse, and out of lU 
centre, as she raised it, fell hnlf a broken ring. 

"Mother of Heaven 1 it is he I" she cried, and 
ran to her bower-window, and saw the strange 
piper standins in the court below, gazing op at 
ber^ with his heart in his ^yes. She turned to her 
maids ; a marvellous light shone in her face. 

" My mantle, lassies I" cried she ; ** a friend has 
come from oyer the seas to my wedding. I must 
go down and welcome him." 

They flung the mantle over her beautiful pow- 
dered hair. 

With her satin bodice laced, and her satin shoes 
on her feet, and her brocade train flowing after 
her, she glided through their midst, down the 
gre^t stair, and was never seen by one of them 
more. When she reached the court, she went up 
to the strange piper, and looked him in the face. 

** Are you rwwfy ? he whispered. 

** Ave,''* answered she. 

"Then come! There's a boat waiting at the 
foot of the park wall, and we must be tar away 
before the tius turns." 

•* Ah," she whispered, tearfuUv, *'do vou loTe 
me still?" 

** If I loved you less than Hfe, avoumeen, should 
I be here to-night?" answered he. 

When the servants in the court turned to look 
at the pair a second time, they were gone. 

The piper's pipes by on the flags of the court> 
and near them a cluster of roses that had fallen 
from the bride's chestnut hair. But that was all. 

Wild confusion filled the old Kerry castle. High 
and low, far and near, they searched for her, and 
in vain. Gaff raved and tore bis hair, and turned 
over the feast-tables— all in vain, too. A full hour 
before, a little trading-veflsel bad weighed anchor, 
and sailed out of the bay below, with every atitch 
of canvas set, and Katty was gone, never to re- 
turn. 



Bow Oussie Sinned. 

"So you've made up your mind to be Mrs. 
Rembrandt, Gnssie?" 

Aunt Rachel went placidly on with her knitting, 
and never noticed the red banner of blushes that 
suddenly threw their shade on her nieoe's pretty, 
saucy face. 

" Because, if you haven' my dear, Fd strongly 
recommend you to look a little further ; as far as 
Ashdale, for instance. Harry Livingston is a 
splendid fellow, Gussie—worth a hundred Karl 
Kembrandts." 

"You are alwavs so opposed to foreigners, 
auntie. I'm sure Mr. Remorandt is a perfect gen- 
tleman." 

Ghissie took up her favored suitor's cause with 
an indignant enthusiasm thai would have made 
him think her more charming than ever. 

" Perhaps, so far as the usages of society are 
concerned; but not according to my old-fashioned 
ideas." 

A contemptuous little sneer curled Gissie*s 
pretty red lips. " As if Aunt Rachel had any idea 
of wnat gentility was !" she thought to herself. 
Aunt Rachel, all unconscious of her niece's 
_ . , , silent criticisms, ceased her knitting, and looked 

" A handsome yonn^ piper," said another, "wid out of the window, far away over the brown 
hair like a rook^s wing. Shure he has a swale ' November fields, to the large white house on the 
voice." I hilltop, with its bright green shutters, where her 

The bride started up among them, growing I favorite, young Harry Livingston, lived, with 
whiter and whiter. ! neither wire, mother or sister. , 

"Am I dreaming?" murmured »he. "Am I "You haven't compromised yourself, Gussie, 
crazy?" have you?" 

And then through the window something came "It might a» well have been, for I am pretty 
flying like a bird, and dropped upon the flQor at i certain I ^lall marry him." 
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HOW GUSBIE SINNED. 



Aunt Rachel sighed, then took up her knitting 
again* 

'* Of course jou are old enough, and ousht to 
be far-seeing enough, to choose your own husband ; 
but, I tell you. Gussie, think twice before you 
marry a man wnom no one has known longer than 
this summer, when there, over the fields, waits a 
home and a man who would lay down his life for 
you." 

'* I am not afhdd to trust Mr. P.embrandt. Be 
is far superior to the other; and, Aunt Rachel, 
Tou take no surer course to make me thorouffbly 
bate the man I now am only indifferent to, than 
by continually singinff his praises." 

** He deserres all 1 ean say, and more. I only 
wbh you could see as I see, Gussie ; as all the 
neiffhbors, and even Mr. Idringston, see." 

A hot, angry red shot op into the ^rVa face. 

"Of course Mr, Lirinffston is jealous; the 
neighbors are dying for tneir own daughters to 
get married off, and are envious that I, a summer 
Tisitor, should carrt off the one prize. Besides, 
I care not what any one says, if I myself am 
satisfied." 

*'But, are you satisfied? Ah, Gussie, child, 
how can I send you home to your father with the 
news that this sirolling German stranger has won 
his daughter's affections !" 

"Strolling German stranger! Aunt Rachel, 
what do you mean V* 

Gussie AyeriU arose from her seat by the warm, 
sunny^ window, and confronted the lady with 
flashing eyes and lowering, defiant brow. 

" We will not talk on the subject flirther, my 
dear. Tou are getting ansry with your old auntie ; 
this handsome stranser has crept in already be- 
tween us, and I pray be will not alienate yon from 
aU your fHends. Come, Gussie, I want you to 
run to the village for more yam. Will you ?" 

So completely had the old lady changed the con- 
versation, that Gussie was mollified in spite of 
herself. 

" Of course Fll go ; and you* 11 forgive me ?" 



ViBT pretty Gussie Averill was, in her stylish 
suit of brown sateen cloth, trimmed with its full 
plaitings, and ornamented with a voluminous sash. 
The little round hat, trimmed with the long, curiing, 
brown ostrich feather, brought out aU the rich 
tints of her brunette complexion, and enhanced 
the saucy brightness of her brown eyes. 

Karl Rembrandt, as he stood at the door of the 
post-ofSce, and lifted his hat so gracefully as she 
passed, thought how exceeding ntir she was, and 
a smile of gratified triumph crept under his heav v 
moustache as he noted the rich color on her cheek 
when he saluted her. 

He made no secret of his admiration for her, 
and openly awaited her return past the office, 
knowing there was no other way for her to go. 

It was not long before she came back, and then 
he walked on beside her; his low, devoted voice 
causing quick heart -beats. 

" You xnew I was going to leave Ashton in the 
morning?" 

He caueht a rapid glance of her suddenly-startled 
eyes as they met his a moment. 
" But you will return ?" 

" Oh, no. At least, I think not. I have been 
idling ever since August, and now it's not more 
than a month from Christmas. I have to r^^t 
but one thing in going," 

He lowered bis voice, and Gussie wondered if he 
heard the rapid pulsations of her heart. 

" And that is, the leaving you, Gussie Averill. 
You suraly know how dear yoo are to me ? You 
moat have seen how 1 love you ? Gussie, do I love 
in vain ? or have I read aright that eloquent face ? 
Tell me?" 

They were without the outskiMs of the village, 



with not a single soul in sight, and the handsome, 
impulsive German lover had lifted her blushing 
face to his, and deliberately kissed her lips. 

" I need no y^rbal answar when tbosaeyes m^et 
mine. Gussie, I know you love me, and knowing 
that, I am going to ask you to marry nie, and go 
back to New York to-morrow with me.* 

She uttered a little cry ; it was so sudden, so- 
strange. 

"Do I terrify you with my precipitateness, my 
timid birdling? Think of it: think of how we 
lore each other. Remember that I am not a poor 
man, to see you stn^le aloog as be^t you may, but 
that I am able to ^ive you ful the ffood things o| 
this world. We will go to the parish rector and be 
married; you can return to your aunt's, I to my 
hotel, ana , no one be the wiser. To-morrow I 
will take you to your father, and the next day wc 
will start on our wedding-tour to my loved Ger- 
many, where we will be to happy, my Gussie !" 

His fervid tones, his mesmeric eyes, bad a 
strange, not uncomfortable influence over the 
flirl; and she bexan to wonder if she had not 
better consent. She loved him, and i^hat matter 
was it if she was his wife sooner than she had an- 
ticipated? 

And Rembrandt took her hesitancy for a half- 
consent, as it indeed was. 

" My darling will come with me ? We still have 
the time ; let us r<«tum, and go to the rector's.** 

Gussie knew h*'r whole heart was filled with a 
strange tremor of mimried terror and love; a 
sensation that fasciuatedner^ so new, so curious it 
Was. And with this odd feeling, this soft, winning 
voice in her eara, and Karl Rembrandt's dark 
eves looking into her own, Gussie Averill went de- 
lu>erately on to her fate. At the sUent hour of 
the gloaming, she and her husband parted at Aunt 
Rachel's gate. 

Thb tea-things were all removed fh>m th^ warm, 
bright dining-room, and Aunt Rachel came m tnnn 
the Kitchen, with her big. white apron tied about 
her portly figure, to hana Gussie a letter. 

" It came in one to me fW>m your father. He 
tells you, I suppose— at least, he does me — that he 
wants you to return to-morrow. There has been 
a serious burglary at the house : all the silver and 
your poor mother's diamonas. I suppose he 
wants YOU to see to replacing them, or else attend 
to the noose while he goes alter the thief." 

Gussie tore the letter open, and listlessly read 
it through ; then leaned her head against the old- 
fashion^ chimney-corner. 

" I have oaly one parting favor to ask, Gussie. 
Will you grant it?" 

She nodded yes, for^ somehow she felt an un- 
speakable weariness of spirit, not the bensation a 
loving bride should experience. , 

" 1 took the liberty of inviting Harry Livingston 
over to spend the evening. You don't care — 
you'll see him ?" 

Why should she care — she, Mrs. Kari Rem- 
brandt? and an amused little smile played aver 
her lips. Would she see him ? Of course*! There 
was a malicious pleasure in knowing he never 
could win her now. 

So, an hour later, he came, with his joyous, 
manly presence, that somehow never struck Gussie 
so foreiblv as that night. 

Suddenly a rapid knocking disturbed the little 
group, and Gussie* s father came in. 

He was pale, and a little out of breath, and took 
the chair Harry offered him. 

"We've tracked him to Ashton, Rachel, and 
the police have him now.** 

"The burglar? I am glad. Who is he?" 

Aunt Rachel asked the question, little thinking 
what the answer would be. 
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THE WOLF IN 8HEBPB CLOTHING. 



** 1 don't )aiow. His last aUoi is Bembrandt, 
Karl Eem " 

A loud fioream from Giuifli«| and then she £aiiited 
in ber father'a armi. 



It waa when the earliest sprins flowers were 
bloominff that Gassie awoke from tne illness tbat 
dragged ner down to the Biver's brink: and then 
she learned all the story, ^ow her Imsband — she 
shiyered when Hanr LiTingston's kindly Toice 
■poke it— had boaatea be bad married the dangbter 
ox the man be had robbed ; bow, when arrested, be 
bad deliberately shot bimself ratber than be a 
prisoner. How that Mr. Ayerill and Aunt Bacbel 
loved ber as ever, and bow be, Harry, loTed ber 
more than erer, and wanted to takeber to Asbdale, 
to be his brido. And in after years, when Gnssie 
Liviugeton cc anted tbree daughters of ber own, 
she used to ^rc them afl;ainBt the sin that well- 
n\frh wrecke#Tier whole ufe. 



The Wolf ia flbeap'ti ClotbSag. 

A WOLF hanng clothed himself in the skin of a 
sbeej) which he had killed, contrived to get among 
the flock, and to deTOur a great namber oiF them. 
The shepherd for some time was not able to ac- 
count for the loss of so many of his sheep. One 
night, the wolf as usual, having been shut up with 
the sheep, the shepherd wanted aometning for 
his master's supper, and going to the fold to fetch 
out a sheep, mistook the wolf for one of them, 
and killed him upon tbe spot. 

MofiAi«— Never use deceit. 



A Wift^s love is tbe golden chain which imitea 
her to her husband ; it has a thousand delicate 
links, forged by sympathy, self-respect and 
tnal confidence ; sever but one of them, and the 
chain is as conq>letely broken ae thoogn a bun* 
dred were destroyed. 




THE WOLF IN SHEEP'S OLOTHINa. 
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FLANS FOB THE fTTTUBE. 



8uoci!S6FDii KEW8DBAZ.EB.— " Jforior, i*m gom* to get mcaried—l've laid by enough to keep 

a VD\fe oomfortcibly. provided «*>e can ear a a cent or txoo of her own J* 
EirrEBPBisixo Peanut yendeb. — " ThenCeJusl my Heas.** (Ckiaple come to ienna.) 



A LAZT WyaiKiotce editor dfttes his letters 

Deb moed bobiilar trick of der day vas peen, 
'* Yell, I gaese I hafe a leedle, dool" 

The young lady singer who thought she oould 
make her Toioe clearer by straining it, made a 
great mistake. 

A SALiOON keeper having started business in a 
bn Idtnff where tronk^ had been made, aakel a 
friend what he bad better do with the old si^n, 
" Tnmk Factory. " " Oh," said the friend, "just 
change the T to D, and it will suit yon exactly.'* 

Cook (condescendingly).— Please li, if yon 
ain^t suited. I've changed my mind and would 
rather stop I 

Missus — Oh, I thought you said you ol^ected to 
the neighborhood, cook ? 

Cook Tes, *M, so I did ; but the milkman, he 
tell me this morning as 'ow once kerridge people 
''ad used to Hto in this very street. 



It*b a way with tailors to recommend things 
which are much worn when yon want to bay new. 

Columbus, Oa., has a sect oalied the "Theo- 
philanthropooosmopoUtaniste," who haye a creed 
as long and as obtuse as their euphoning name. 

A TOUNQ lady says that a gentleman onght 
ncTer to feel discoaraffed when^he " momentous 
question is negatiTed by the ol^ect of bis choice, 
*^ for in life, as in grammar, we always deolhie 
before we conjugate." 

fipABB Legs.— A Uttlo girl wao standmg at the 
station to see her father and a gentleman friend 
ofL when she suddenly obserTed to her father, 
referring to his fnend, who was t^ll and lank : 

" If the train rans off the line and any legs are 
broken, I hope they will be Mr. H.*8." 

" What's that for?'* said the startled H. 
Because,** she added, artlesslv, "Aunt May 
says yon bare a pair of spare legs.'^' 

The arriyal of the train preyented any ex- 
planation. 
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KNIOMAS, CHARADES, ETC. 



Bnigmas, Obaradet, Btc 

1. 

Sre yon an Rnny now adrancing, 

Ebuer to commence the flprbt. 
Wit- their charffera g^yly prancinff, 

CiDsciouB of tneir power of mlgnt? 
♦ A- ihey onward march to battle. 

First ia erer at tMr bead. 
Now the cannon's feerfnl rattle 

Strews the plain with gbastly dead. 
Every Kchoolboj likes my second, 

W]iich is something nice to eat, 
And ih generally reckoned 

hr xUe little ones a treat. 
Wbt;n vou go to bull or party, 

Tbita joxrll see performed. 1 know ; 
TLer, eiyov yourselves right beany 

Ou the lignt fantastic toe. 
Though yptt may perhaps be wealthy, 

Aud of riches have mv whole, 
Vd rather much be stron and heaHhy, 

With a calm, contentea soul. 

2. 

I'm hoard 'mongst the poor and the weary 
When troubles are pressing them down ; 

Vm hoard in the fa^l-nowing river 
As it passes the bridge near the town. 

1 cause, when reversed, much sorrow and death, 
Though some think I maketh them brave; 

But, alas! many thousands of Columbia's fair 
sons 

Have I brought to an untimely grave. 
8. 

With prudence great to five-score add 

What sightless men must see; 
Then hundreds five and units one 

To them must added be. 
Without mistake add five-score more, 

And one and fifty, too: 
And then a something aaded 

You'll see brought Into view. 

4. 

The first thin^ I remember with pleasure in life 
Ev'ry morning I greet with a kiss ; 

But it is not a nusband, it is not a wife, 
Nor a mother, though near her in this. 

For my next, on the bodice of beauty 'tis seen. 
Though the soldier has need of it, too ; 

It is bread to the poor, it is state to the queen, 
And 'tis liked better old than when new. 

So my whole is a dwelling not always select, 

But when criminals enter its dome. 
If not great knaves and clever ones, they may 
expect 

A BoatTold instead of a hom«. 

ft.— Double Acrostic. 

A youth who chose midst three, and pleased not 
any; 

And she who loved him, and caused death to 
many. 

1. A wretched outcast in the Hindoo land. 

2. An ancient saw that will for wisdom stand. 

8. One who would fain your fair one's favor win. 

4. Cold as a stone, yet treacherous oft, and thin. 

5. A king most wise in words, but lured to sin. 

6. 

CoNUNDBUliS. 

Why were the French nation, after the battle of 
8edan, the poorest in Europe? 

7. 

Why do certain young clergymen assume the 
ritualistic costume i 



8. 

When are the sons of British peers made to 
work the hardest ? 



Which of Shakespeare's plays does a crinoline 
resent ble ? 

10. 

Why do most young men wish for a latchkey f 
11. 

Why is a butcher like % thief? 

12.— Double Acbostic. 

Those we do love. 

Those we should love. 
1. The reverse of constant. 
8. The reverse of ^od fortune. 
8. The reverse of industrious. 

4. The reverse of contempt. 

5. The reverse of universnl admiration. 

6. The reverse of satisfac to i. 

7. The reverse of married women. 

18. 

Complete, I am found of every sort, 

In country and in town ; 
Behead, I am a Bible name. 

Also a common noun ; 
Beheaded, a neuter verb I'll be ; 
Curtailed, a useful article see. 

14.— Stab Pukzlk. 

A metal; an insect; a protuberance; recent; 
enraged; a parent; a vessel, abbreviated ; a ves- 
sel. Words to read the same up and down, 
vertically ; east and west, horizontally ; and at 
two aoute angles, up and down. 

16.— Hiddbk Couvtbiv. 

Spinach in a cup of coffee is not nice. He 
threw a lesson away, for he hates study. When 

Sou reach Aden, mark my words, you will roast 
la, kiss pa into a good humor, so that he will 
take us to Newport. 

16. 

My first for any man will stand ; 
Who does my next, must all withstand. 
Mv whole in coal do often work, 
Tfll they are blacker than a Turk. 

17. 

We, ladies, have seldom the whole. 
The second nnd third to reveal; 

Though were it the first, on my soul ! 
We would to your wonder appeal. 

la. 

My first, an evil spirit ; 

H V next, an exclamation ; 
My third, a color; and my whole 

Express supplication. 

19. 

Squ.<lbb Worbs. 

Winds ; to lessen ; a useful machine ; a chemical 
substance: prophets. 

20. 

To clean ; selected ; wanders ; those who use ; 
a girl's nickname. 

21. 

I'm a small word of Eve letters; 

I took the centre place. 
And found myself quite buay 

In a cool, clean, Biry space. 
Soon altering my position 

For another — what d'ye think? 
I found myself at once engaged 

With paper, pen and ink. 
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In the first place, I was useful 
Your stora-room to proride ; 

In the next, I ohroncled events. 
And spread them far and wide 

But what is most remarkahle. 

One feature I possess: 
In hoth these postures I was found 

Connected with the press. 

22. 

See my flcsi with the wild-flowors plajing, 

Or cbasinff the butterflies gay ; 
l^ow through the green orchards straying, 

Now engulfed in the newlj-mown hay, 
Mtr next the kind hand of a mother 

rrepared for her darling with care ; > 
When the night^ews are falling, this other 

Folds over the soft, curling hair. 

Mywhole it is gone, and for ever, 
I With its bloom and the lessons it taught — 

That earth's joys are so fleeting, we never 
I Hay rest till life's battle is fought. 

28.~ACBOSTIC. 

1. A famous author. 

2. A distinguished writer of the Augustine age. 
8. A house of refuge for the poor. 

4. A painter of g^at note. 

6. One of the southern constellations. 

6. A point of the compass. 

7. A king of Babylon. 

8. A Roman emperor memorable for his rioe^. 

9. An English monarch before the Conquest. 

10. One of Ihe four ETsngeKsts. 

11. A prophet. 

The initials of the above, read downward, give 
your own name. 

24.— DouBLB Acrostic. 

1. An animal. 

2. Poetry. 

8. A King of Greece. 

4. A character in one of Charles DickenH*s 
works. 

5. A woman's name. 

6. A monarch. 

7. The book of Jewish traditions. 

The initials name an amusement, the finals an 
animal. 

- 26. 

To progress my first an enemy is, 

A scourge, a bane, and an evil ; 
Long may it be ere it visits our shores, 

Though in its worst form it is civil. 

My second in the midst of Greece you'll see ; 

It enlightens you, please bear In mind ; 
For my whole on the map of England look : 

It has a famous castle, you'll find. 

26. 

Mv first is an evergreen tree ; my second is a 
kino of win? ; and my whole is a flower. 

27. 

Squa&b Words. 

Froieii water ; an appellation ; a Hebrew mea- 
sure ; part of to be. 

28. 

A river in Germa y ; a title ; a nail ; a whirlpool. 
29. 

Wild was the night, and the billows were da^^ ing | 
To pieces m v first, as it drifted to shore ; I 
The crew to the timbers themselves were seen ' 
lashing, 

All thinking of homes they would never see 
more 



But one on the sea-shore was silently praying— 
Though mv first was my next — that no lives 

might be lost; 
The cold moon between flying clouds was be- 

tnying 

How vain her request, kB she found to her cost. 

Death-like she stood in the dawn of thb morning— 
Death-like the form at her feet she bewailed— 

Heedless of fHendship, all Sympathy scorning. 
That bark was my whole, which her lover had 
sailed. 

80. — Cross Puzzli. 

A female name; a piece; an animiU; habit; 
flying from the centre; a river; glimmering; 

5 art of a fish ; an animal ; plural of the reverse of 
own; kindred. The centrals, read down and 
across, name a large river. 

81. 

Most people of taste use my first with their meals ; 

In my next it is usuallv made ; 
A domestic utensil my whole is, you'll find. 

So no doubt you've made out this charade. 

82. 

In a novel by Dickens my first you may see ; 

A rather small number's my second ; 
Mywhole is an animal, lively and free, 

Which by some a great nuisance is reckon' d. 

88. 

With piece of paper, or a slate 
(Sit round the ifre, both hirse and small,) 

A letter make, almost an eiffhT, 
And now, you have what covers all. 

84. 

You use mj first at dinner-time ; 

Disease gives birth to next; 
And now to end this little rhyme. 

My whole has me oft vexed. 

85. 

Square Words. 

A division of time ; to gain by work ; therefore, 
in Latin ; to ascertain. 



AirswBRS TO ^haradrs, EinoMAS, Etc., ut 
Mat NYmbeb. 

1. Fur - nit - ewer (ftirniture). 



2. 




8. Sign- if -I- can't (significant). 4. Her- it- age 
(herifege). 6. Piano. Glass— PiG, lUegaL, Au- 
gustA, NanteS, OasiS. 6. Work, Fame-WolF, 
OctovlA, RuM, KitE. 7. Filth, Idaho, Lacon, 
those, hones. 8. Roast, older. Adela, SeKm, 
tramp. 9. Average (ave-rage). 10. Stone. 11. 
Pair words butter no parsnips. 12. Vote, Good— 
VaultinG, OratoriO, TorpedO, EnD. 18. Chhia, 
hover, ivory, Nerva, Aryan. 14. Redan, evade, 
dales, adept, nests. 15. Paris, aside, risen, ideas, 
sense. 16. Balsam, heath, iris, linden, maple, 
palm. 17. Penmanship (pen - man - ship). 18. 
Benison (Ben-I-son). 19. Ironical (iron-I-Cal.) 
20. Humanity (hue-man-I-tie). 21^ Monosyllable. 
I 22. Coast, older. Adela, Sellm, tramp. 28. Ferns, 
I Elsie, rssga, night, seats. 24. (;ramp, riper, 
' apple, melts, press. 25. Future. 26. Po8t. 27. 
Grain. 38. Craven, raven, crave, rave. 29. Romeo, 
olive, mixes, event, oestn. 80. Dunce, union. 
' night, coher(e), entry. 
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An iraecibla old gcnUeman, who held the posi- 
tion of jublicA of the peace, was one day aoooeted 
1q the strict (in Nevr York) by a yonth in a man- 
ner thatdi. : noccome up to his honor's idea of 
the r^aprn lue to him. "Young man,** said be, 
" I fine th e dollars for contempt of court'* 
»* V* hy, ju««e .said the offender. ** you are not in 
, fc' ««io?a. '' " Thi3 court," replied the Judge, thor- 
o ij^hly irritated, "is alwavs in seeslon, andoon- 
»t 4'iciitly always an object of contempt** 

8111TU aji'i Jones were at the menagerie, and 
the c(«n?crytition turned on Darwin's theory, 
* J / ok a t t bat monkey,** said Smith. " Think of 
ifv being undeyeloped human T* "HumanT* 
hu.<^ fallen, contemptuoualy, **It*B no more human 
tliaa 1 aoQ." 



A " voiN ** young gentleman, in turning swiftly 
on his heel, m Broadway, ran his head against » 
young lady. He put hinuself in a poouon to 
apologize. Not a word," said i^ho quick-witted 
beauty ; it isn't hard enough to hort anybody."* 
The coxcomb frowned and sloped— the young ladj 
smiled and curtsied as gracefully as an ang^ 

A woifAn in MarysTiUe, GaL, whose canary has 
left her, hone the empty cage outside the wmdow 
and soon had the saasfaction of seeing it occu- 
pied by a beautital brown stranger about the siae 
of her lost pet A S&n Francisco woman whose 
husband had abandoned her took hint and ren- 
dered her deserted parlor so attraetiTO that soon 
she had safe in arms a better, bigger, browner 
follow than he who ran away. 




GOOD ADTICE. 



CouKTBT Cousin, — *• l>s, I fefl awfuL awkward in company ; 1 never know wha' to do 
with my hands.** 

City Cousnsr.— •* 2 Tie best thing to do wUh your hands ^ Henry y is to wash themj* 



At a late concert, a testy old fellow, who had 
sufifered much annoyance f^om the incessant 
coughing of his neiRhbor behind him, turned 
around with. "That*s a very bad cold you*ve 
got, sir," whicb met with this gentle reply, 

Tm sorry for it, sir, but it is the best I have.'* 

A MAN from one of the rural districts recently 
went to Washington to see the sights. A member 
of the House, whose constituent he was, sajd : 

Come up to-morrow and I will give you a seat 
on the floor of the House.'* "No, you don't!** 
replied Jonathan ; I always manage to haye a 
cheer to set on at home, and I bet I hain*t come 
to Wash*n*too to sit on the floor I Injuns may do 
that when they come, if they like, but I, that am 
civilized, don't do it.* 



An Enoch Arden coae is in process of setdement 
in the San Franciaoo courts. Each of the three 
parties sues for a divorce. 

Thet have large horse flies out in Arkansas, 

but the people are intelligent and full of resources. 
The farmers out there nave lately come a game 
on them that is likely to discourage fhrther emi- 
{^ration of this kind. They patiently watch the 
varmint as he wrestles with their animals, and 
atter the horse has become disabled by the loss 
of blood, and laid down in the furrow, they Just 
harness the fly ** np in the horse*s togtcery, and 
keep right along with the ploughing. There are 
people so incredulous as to donbt the truth of 
this statement, no doubt There is no pleasure 
in writing for su3h people any way. 
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Onob wben Eemble waa plaTing Coriotanti*. a 
raw actor forgot his part at the passage, *< For 
that be has envied agaiDst the people, seeking 
means to pluck away their power f and, after 
staring at Kemble, snbstitnted : « And that be is 
alwajs going about the streets, making STerj one 
nnooorortable.'* After the play the fellow apolo- 
gized. But Eemble, gaainff • t him for a moment 
with ineflkble scorn, exolaimed, in tones which 
spoke a volume, ** Beast t" 

At a horse case tried in Massachusetts the 
other day, one witness, on being asked what kind 
of medicine was used m tbe treatment of the di- 
lapidated animal, said that **he would be busted 
if he knowed, but he rather guessed it was an- 



Ah experienced dark nurse sayt: "It isn't 
much trouble to take care o* sick pibsens ; most 
on 'em don't want aoythbig, and it they do, they 
don't get it." 

Sib Faiaot HowABDyzBS ncTebs. — Ah I Good 
morning, Mrs. Joues! Dreadfdl accident jost 
oocurrecL Poor younir lady riding aloog the 
King's-road— horse took fright— reared, and lell 
back upon her— dreadfully injured, I'm sorry to 
sav I 

Mrs. Wood bee Swellington Jones— ^ite too 
phocking, dear Sir TiUbotT Was she— er— a per- 
son of position ? 

Sir Talbot Howard Vers de Vere— Position, by 
George I Dooced uncomtortable position, too, I 
should sav I 




AN HONEST LAD. 



Mebgbant.— *' WhcU did your latt employer ?iQve to say cibr,%U you T** 

Jdvenilb A^fuoant.— " Bp aaid I vjqm too slow in gtUing out qf my own way.** 



The following notice, issued by the local an- 
thorities. appears on a bridge in the country : 
" No vehicle drawn by more than one animal is 
aUowed to cross this bridge in opposite directions 
at the same tbne.'* 



A STOBT is told in connection with the pi ^ 

tion of a loyal address to Prinoe iTrederick Charles 
by the Gorman residents of St. Petersburg. The 
orator was in the midst of a florid compliment to 
the Priooe as '* having entered France with the 
rssoiulion to conquer or to die," when the Prince 
interrupted him with a quiet request to name 
his avtnoori^ for that statement, it being wholly 
untrue wnieh so disturbed the patriotic speaker 
tliat he broke down altogether. 



At what time was Adam married? — On his 
wedding Eve. 

"OiiB-BTSD Winston was** (and probably is 
now) a negro preadier in Vhrginia, and his ideas 
of theology acd human nata^e are often rerr 
original, as tbe foUowing anecdote may prove. A 
ffentleman thus accosted the old gentleman one 
Sunday : Winston, I understand you believe 
every woman has seen devile. Now, now can you 
prove it ?** '* Well, sah. did you never read in de 
jBible how de seben deboels were cast cut'er Mary 
Magdalene !" "OhI yes : Pve read that." «*Dld 
you ebber hear of 'em bem' oast out of any odder 
woman, sah?*' " No, I never did." "WeJl, den, 
all de odder got 'em yet !" 
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\/ " Abb TOQ ffood at riding ( 
>N»Ko." eifd £i8 HonorT^I 
^ 1 horse in mj life, tnd that 
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U b ^rf at trore like ft tm? 



FAMILY. 

Boih »ppMi 



Eekx U ftu iii'^Unoe of the eerly growth of 

leA' ) p opriety in the yoathfol mind : " A gen- 
oniju iij (he Ticioitj of Philadelplua reoeotl; 
•ei his wite, and a coireependent •teiee that a 
DU'jg n3iM of BIX, who oame to the fonera}, laid 
) uia lit^'.o daughter of abont the same tflre| 
^ oar pa will marry asain, won't be?** "Ohi 
to. *u tLe reply: **Dat not nntil after the 

At a cbaroh of color" near Albaoy. not long 
i:n, the minister, noticing a nnmber of nereone, 
c.b'ffbite and colored, standing upon the Beats 
xttiug the eenrioe, called ont in a lond Toioe, 
' Git down oif them seats, both white man and 
olor : I care no more for the one dan the odder." 
magme the pions minister's snrprlse on hearing 
tie congregation suddenly singing, in short 
letie— 

** Qit down off dem seats, 
Boff while man and color; 
I cares no more for one man 
Than I do€s for de odder." 

Tbb latest comic obitnaiy : <*Mr. Moilhi of 
^hio, tried to melt a ballet ont of his gun. He 
Qoceeded* Aged 82." 

Mabt BxncoLDS of Oamden. New Jersey, ran to 
latch a ferryboat &he died of heart disease, 
lut (^e cangot the boat», 

A ooB BM POHP B iiT of a Oontempoiary hae oopied 
he following epiupb, to be seen in the ohnroh- 
rard at Malaga Jiere liee Joan Perres, who 
ras a good father, a good eon and a Kood hns- 
»And. Note.— Do not mistake liim fbr his yonnger 
>toi^er. who bears the same name, sod is now 
n penal serritnde in Cettta." 

Tff odored population down South are said to 
rtnir tLe follow iii)? to the tone of **8hoo-F|y " at 
iheir religiori ^ 

" Sla-ttn, don't bodder i 
li*-!"*!), don't h«)<"!r'.< r n,o — 

t ): i Of : g 10 company Q, 
•* r aear, J L«ar, ^ h<»*r, 
I hear the oigaa'i tone* ; 
IfeellfSMl,I&el 
Beligion in my bones 1 

•* Sa-tan, don*t bodder me 1" etew 

A TBULT faitestate man is one who leaTes notk< 
log but the worid, and he generally goee without 
I wilL 

Tn boot and shoe trade is the safeet to la- 
rest, in. Bfery pafar are soled befoie they are 



WHATis the dilBuenee between a pill and a hiU f 
One is hard to get np and the other hard to get 
town. 

Iv 1860 the dliiens of St Anthony, wishing to 
reoeiT»WilUainH^ SewMrd in a becoming manner, 
mpointed a oopnmittee tp meet hbn at Oheeger 
uijl and eeoori him to the winslow Boose.* ^Die 
oommittee repaired to the HiU, and after waiting 
■ome time, learned that the party had reached 
the Winslow by another route. They at once re- 
lumed to the hotel, and were Introdaeed to Mr, 
Bewtfd. The ap oke«man, a lawyer of the place, 
after a few brief remarks, said Mr. Seward, we 
are Tezy sony indeed that we did not ha^e the 
opportunity of escorting tou into town, but we 
beg to assure you we shall take great pleasure in 
eecortinir you out of iU" 



OswBoo colored eonfersation : *<I say, Ba% 
where do dat comet rise atr* «<It riee tai de 
torty.eix meridian oh de frigid lodiae, and laid 
down in the comio almanack" **Well. where 
does it set. Baa?" **8et, tou bkck fooll U 
doera't set nowhere. When it gets tired of shin* 
ing it goes into Its hole.** 

A niTOBCB suit between pertiee redding nesr 
Benningtan, T t , was reoenUy put orer until the 
June term of the Court, It plaoes a lady and 
young man in peculiar oiroumstancee. as they 
expected the divorce would be jrraniea, and had 
arranged to be married on New f ear'e Day. The 
partiee bad even purchased their bridal outflta. 

Ihdiabapolu advertisement: '*If the IndifW 
dual who is trying to wear a number eight hat oa 
a number four head deehree to reoofor his pro* 
perty, he can find it wheore he ootafaed his mon^ 
ingshnve,*' 

Bexxolds, the dramatiat oboerring to Marthi 
the thinness of the house at one of hie own playsi 
added, " He supposed it was owing to the war,' 
* No,** replied Uie Utter, "it isowtog to ttM 
piece," 

Ab economical lowan, who bed a toothache^ 
determined to remove hts tooth In the Indisa 
fashion, Acoordinglv he bent down e mpUng in 
the woode. lav down himself, and attaehed a stout 
cord to his tooth and the eapplinr. Then be 
touched the si^g, and the next he Knew he had 
Jumped over a grove of about forty small trees. 
~ ' to get ont out of a small pond thai 



I on horseback. Judge f* 
I never backed but one 
> wae into a ehop wiUfi 



and was 
he happened 



alight in. 



0WB-«AST paper alluded to an emlMOl 
as a noble old burgher, proudly lorfaic 
live ^te;** which neat Uttle oomnUmSt 



Thb story somes hem IVanoe th*l a beaatlfhl 
but etrong-mfaided lady Hving in Boulogne eent a 
challenge to the pubbsher of a humorous ioumal, 
who had *' twice ooneemed himself with her ori* 
vate aflhirs." A formal aoeeptanoe of the aoil 
wae re uraed, the choice of arms was waived, bit 
a decided prtoerence for those of the lady h ete e ll 
wae ezpreesed. Beconciliation f6llowed, and the 
wedding trip is to the United Statee. 

Wbbb is soup likely to mn out of a sa u oepe mi 

When there is a leak m it 

Maskeo BAXx^ smothered cry, 

A I>owb-East paper alluded 
oitlBen as 

his native _ , 

oame from the compoeitor's hsnd 

nobby old burglar, prowling arouid in a 
state." 

**Tou oan*t do too much for your employen^ 
man,** eaid aomebody to a dlg^Asted, stragb 
baened man-of-all-work, on the whart ate other 
day. ••Arrah,** replied Pat, with cnnhadSL 
««neitheiwiUI." ' 

It ie cheerfhl to be sitting in a railroad oar 
going at the rate of forty Bii*ee an hour, and havo 
a man pass through the train and leave a traotla 
your lap, entitled ^'Frepere to meet your Ood," 

RazLWAZ companies sometimes pull down % 
street, nileves very often cut up courts sad 
ali^s. 

^ A. KmpcKZAV eonvmattan: ''fleUo. dsr, yna 
daricej, what you axe for dat old blbd mule, 
htjr "WeUflduttno: gueeelmusttskelM^^ 
**Thirty-AvedoUarBl l4lgtvoyouftvel" ««WelL 
yon may have 'tan; I wonS sted on IMMtt • 
mule trade." 
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** Womr. wtke iipl** «zolaims the RtvokUiotu 
and an indolent rnral editor adds: ''Yed,^d 
d— it tnrn oat and make a fire and put thelea- 
k«tUe on. * 

lffATBTiffowT.» An affeetionate wife, whoee hna- 
band ie bat too often inebriated, aays he is like 
the moDOT market; the more tight he gete the 
dearer he D^jeomea. 

EabltPzbxt.^"Boj, why did yon take an arm- 
ful of my ihinglee on Sondaj ?** '* Why. sir, 
mother wanted eome kindlins wood, ani I didn'i 
want to split wood on Sunday. 

Batbbb Btasiti.— ^ man ooortlng a yonng 
woman wae interrogated ae to hte oooupation. 
**I am a paperhanger on a large scale,** he re- 
idiffd. He was accepted as a snltor, and after 
the marriage it waa found that he waa a biU- 
aticke/. 

i>iiLZ newspaper paragraphing ia gettfaig to be 
fearfully abbremted. flm's a specimen record- 
ing a deatb Clay Spencer, colored, pint of 
Mamphia whiskey.** 

Ax old lady from one of tiie rural districts aa- 
loniahed a clerk in one of the stores a flsw days 
ago, by inquiring if he bad any ** yaller dayelope* 
menta sich as they did up lettera m.** 

DouoLAs JoBOLD waa paid twenty-fl¥e doDara 
fbr that famous one-line wittidam: *'AdTioe to 
people about to marry.— Don t. 

A ramn child of this world, no doubt wise 
In her generation, naiyely says : I nerer dress 
much for the pl^y, because everyone is loolring 
at Ae atsge, but no one Is more particular about 
their dresa at church.** 

I " How old is your mamma ?** asked a lore- 
smitten old bachelor of the daughter of the widow 
who had, enchant him. don't know air: 
her age Tariea from about forty-three to forty* 
flTe,'* waa the artleaa reply. The bachelor was 
disenchanted. 

MoTHCB,** said Uttle Ked, one morning after 
baling fiUlan out of bed, " I think I know why 
I feU out of bed laat night It was because I 
alepi too near where I got in.** Musing a Uttle 
while, aa if m doubt whether he hadfci^an the 
sight ezpUnation, he added : **No, that waan*t 
the leaaoo; it waa beoauae I alept too near 
wheralfsUooi.'* 

lassLS Jeaaia had been dofaiig soasetUng thai 
hei- mamma had told her she mustn't do. She 
bad been eating currants, and, of course, got her^ 
moutli all stained. Thatra the way ahe got found 
out. Her mother said, ^ You Iknow you were 
forbidden to e«t currants!** **But, another. 
Satan teanpted mal*' ''Why didn't you ssQr R«t 
thee behind me, BtkUnr *«I did say get thee 
behind ma, Satan; and he went and got behind 
me, and puahed me right into the currant 
buthaa.** 

" Hat it pleaae your Honor,** exclaimed a Jury- 
man, "I am deaf ui one ear.** **Thonyonmay be 
ezcuaed, as it is necessary for a Juror to hear both 
aideai^aaid the Judge. 

''How »□> you learn that gracefhl attitude f* 
naked a gentleman of a fellow leaning in a maud- 
lin way againat a peak '*I>ebeen praotiomgat 
tna giaaar waa thanpl|w 

As irrcTerent young woman, on being quea- 
tlonea «iato her opinion of a frsah male aoqnaint- 
ance. said he would be teiy presentable if the 
LocahadnH turned up ao much of hia lege to 
makafsetof: 



Am Bastem paper says that tfao wife of 
Amadous, King of Spain, is dying of jniiUnery 
feyer. A military ferer wis meanlbut it amounts 
to the same thmg. In this oounti7, howerer, it 
is not the wiyea nut the husbands who die of 
mUhoery fbrer. 

^LoaoB recently assured a Tisiting fHend ftrom 
abroad that one of ihe figures on the DaTideon 
fcuntafai is a man with a fhel basket praying for 
a ooal boat rise, after haying set fire to his house 
to saTe his funfly ttom freezing. Bloggs adds 
that there waa to have been another figure, 
representing a coal-dealer charging fltty eents a 
bushel, but the artist at Mumch oouldnt get 
enough brasai 

ToTnro gentlemen who spend an hour or two 
before the glass on Sunday mominjr. in a rtJak 
endeaTor to make themselTes look kllUng ; whe 
owe tbeir sleek looks to the skill of tbe barber; 
who order their tailor to etufi' and pad their reata 
and pantaloona; who spend so much time in 
or athemat'cal caiculatioDs as to the exact angle 
41 which their hat should rest on tbeir nor iheaat 
temple, should not make reproachfhl remaika 
about '*st^le*'in young ladies. 

SoMETHOfo xjKB A Fbcemd.— Man? good aifeo* 
dotea are told of the late Thomaa Garrett, whoae 
life wae dsTOted to the liberation of the slaTea. 
He noTor lo&t a chance to aseist a fugitive, and 
many time imperilled bis life and property in ao 
doing. He once fSmrfeited all his goods to the 
State of Delaware for having aided a sUto to 
eecape. At the close of the auction,' the officer 
turned to Garrett, and said, Thomas. I hope 
yonH never be c«ugb t at this again " *^Friendl** 
was the reply, <*I haT'n*t a dollar in the world, 
hut if thee knows a fugiti?e who needs a Inreak- 
fast, aend him to me.'* 

Tar. Kansas correspondent of the OInoinnati 
Times says : *' Pictures in the old geograpblea 
used to repreaent the Indian aolitary and in a 
melancholy attitude on a rock, gaaing in a aad, 
refleetiTe way upon a train of cara apeeding along 
in the valley beiow. He seemed weeping to sea 
the steam horse invading his hunting irrounda, 
and overcome with gloomy forebodioga aa to hia 
future. I aaw the lonely Indian at the railroad 
depot thia morning. He waa grumbling becauaa 
the train waa a fow minutea befahid ttme, and 
curaed the depot agent in good missionary 
Bngliah becauae he did not hurry up and cheol 
hia carpet bag. He looked delighted when he 
aaw the train coming, ahook hands with tbe con- 
ductor when it srrived, borrowed a ' chaw ter- 
baoker* of a brakesman; and, aa the train 
moved away, J aaw him comfortatUy atretohed 
out on two aeata, eating peanuta.** 

Hia MoTHSB-nr-Law.— Be stood on hia bead oa 
Che wild aea-sbore. and Joy was the cause of the 

act: be felt aa he bad never felt before insanely 
glad, in fact. And why? In that vessel that left 
the bay was his mother-in-law sailing to a trop- 
ical country, where tigers and anaCea pr^ivau. 
And more than one of taia creditors, too^thoao 
ohjecta of constant dread— had taken bertha In 
the ship Curler, whose aaHa were ao blithely 
apread. Oh t he might look for a quietlifa, 
which he never had known aa yet. Tie true ha 
possessed a wife, and was not <niite out of debt. 
But he watcbedTthia vessel, this singular ohap. 
o*er the waves, as she upped and downed ; aM 
he felt exactly as if the cdmce waa crowned. TaXi 
over the blue noricon*8 edge ehe disappeared ftom 
view ; then up be leaped on a challcey ledg^'uid 
danced like a xangarool And many and many a 
Joyoua lay he peal d o*er the auneet aea^ till dowa 
with a **flB^ SAuk the orb of day, and then ha 
wont home to teat 
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A HniT. 



Ibate Father.—" Clcro 



I foiah you'd ask your Uner to lei (he mt/fcman in ; / (hink 
he^e knocking. ' 



A CowABDLT Ekiobt.— Snr-render. 

The Four Seasons.— Mustard, salt, pepper, and 
vinegar. 

Wht do dismounted caTalrv m^n often snffer 
from giddiness ? J t is natnral to do so when they 
hare alighted (a light head.) 

<• Be Gnbemor ob onr State. Dough be hab a 
beny white skin, he hab a berry brack heart : an' 
dongh he oome into offiss wid great opposishon, 
be will go out widont any oppooshnn at all," was 
the toast of a colored friend and brother. 

A Muns T EB leotnrinff in East Boston recently, 
suddenly remembered that he had agreed to 
marry a couple »t that very time, '^e stopped 
his lectfire fbr tfteen minutes, fulfilled his agree- 
ment, married the happy ooaple, and returning, 
flnisbed his Isoture. 

A marble-cutter recently reoeiTed tnm a (Ger- 
man an order for a tombstone, with the fbllowing 
epitaph : 

** My Yife Susiim is dead : if she*d had Ufe tUl 
neU Friday she'cTbeen dead shust two weeks. As 
a tree fidls so must she stand. Ail things is im- 
possible mit Qod." 



The "Lay" of the borgla 



* I know a bank.** 



Old shoes are thrown after newly-married 
people to try and oooTinoe them that they hare 
not been sold. 

A HiBBBifXAX friend wants to know what tlis 
Sodety for the Prefrention of Cruelty to Animals 
is about I He says he saw a haokman the other 
day poll up deliberately in a public thoroughfare 
and proceed to bait his horse. 

*'How ea«y these oars rideP observed a rmal 
traveler on theKewTork and New Baven road: 
** what kind of springs do they use f *' 
"Saratoga spnngs," replied his faoetions com- 



<*I have heard of them," returned ttie rural 
traTdler, in a gratified manner. 

VmmgvEtt yu see a flok of gees all standing on 
one lee, except the old gander, and he chawing 
his ono, look out for a soutbwesir wind tew-mor- 
row, ox next day or the day after^ or at some few. 
ter time. Whenever dogs are seen travehog 
around with nothins to do, and old maids rescue 
their tea, and hop Vines won*t kUmb, and grind- 
stones won't grind, then you may expekt a little 
crop UT oats, and beans won't pay for harvesting* 
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OaBYAiai CHBTWTND^I WILL.— BUPDBNLT THB DOOR 8WU1C0 OPEN, AND A f ALL, WHITE-EOBBD FICUBB, 
HOLDING A SILYBB NIOHT-LAMP, PASSBD INTO THB BOOM. 

how desolate I was I for I had not a friend in the 
world, not a soul from whom I could ask shelter 
or a word of advice. My mother died when I was 
born ; my father, a hard-working London curate, 
bad been carried oflf by a virulent disease, taken 
from a fever-ward of a hospital. 

Then Gerald came forward and told me liow 
dearly he loved me, how happv I could make li rn 
and almost before I realised how things wore, 1 
found myself his wife. 
How noble, and manly, and gentle he was I I so 
wondered what he could possibly find 



Oervaiae Ofaetwynd's WiXk. 

I WAS oi4y ft nursery governess, and a poor, 
foriom, aesolafce little creature at that, when 
Oendd Chetwynd married me. I often noticed 
the iitSU fair-haired gentieman riding and driving 
wHh tbe young ladies, and my litUe pnpils told 
me that he was a Mr. Chetwynd, the heir to a great 
•state in Kent. I think my mistress imagined 
that he would marry Miss Maude, who was the 
beauty of the family, as he very often stayed in 
the house. Sometimes he came up to the aohool- 
room with the yonng ladies, and when Mrs. Orange 
had company, I was required to come to the draw- 
ing-room to play for dancing : then occasionallv 
he joined the childron and me m our walks, until, 
in ft ahort time, the days when he did not appear 
seemed unendurably long to me, and I learned to 
listen with ddight to the music of his voice. 
When, by a mere accident, Mrs. Orange heard of 
onp intimaey, she was very angry ; her bitter re- 

Sroeehes first taught me the state of my own 
eftrt and then I knew that I loved Oerald Ghet- 
vmia passionately. , ^ ^ 

She ordered me to leave the house ; and, ah me, 



in a poor little waif Uke me, to love. I had hut 
one recommendation— that was, that I loved him. 
I loved him with my whole heart and soul: no 
girt who had had a happy home-life and tender 
family-ties, could ever understand mj intense, 
passionate adoration of mv husband ; for it com- 
prised all the poetry and affection of my whole 
Gfe. 

We went down to the seaside after pur mar- 
riage, and I was so perfectly, so peaoefuUy happy, 
that it appeared to me as though the king- 
dom of heaven had come down to earth lor 
my especial benefit. I have always loved tho 
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sea since, for til the sweet, tender memories con- 
neotod with it 

Qmld used to t^ me a great deal about his 
home in those days. He told me about his mother, 
who died when be was a boy at Eton, and how 
he had reyerenced her. Of nis father, and the 
alRtttion whieh had always existed between them 
until about two years before, wl\en the old man 
hai married a young wife. The second Mrs. 
Cbtftwynd had been a London belle, of noble 
family but impoyerished fortunes. A beautiful, 
grftoeful, hearUeis creature, who liyed only for 
gayety and excitement, who had sold her beauty 
tortile old man's gold, was the description Oerald 
gave of her. Since her marriage, there had al- 
warn been a misunderstanding between the father 
ani son. Gerald could not account for it but 
ey«7 action of his appeared to incense his father 
move deeply against him, until finally his marriage 
brought matt^ to a climax. 

Mr. Chetwynd was furious at what he termed 
''the low connection" his son had formed; he 
wrtte one bitterly reproachful letter, saying that 
mybnsband had disgfraced the name he bore, and 
that he neyer desired to see his face again. I 
grisred for my husband, and accused myself of 
being the cause of his trouble, for I perceived 
thaihe loved his father and yearned for a recon- 
cUktion. 

Q«rald was of such a cheery disposition that he 
alwm looked at things in the brightest light ; so 
he tttfrays declared that all would come right in 
tiflM, and he knew whose malicious influence had 
hatdaned his father against him. 

Tben, I learned that when his stepmother had 
been Beatrice Alleyne, the courted London belle, 
she had once been engraged to Gerald. He told 
me the whole story, and I felt no jealousy of the 
woman who had once possessed my husband's 
heart, for I saw that her influence had faded long 
before he had met me— and I could not but pity 
her for the treasure she had lost. 

Her imperial beauty had blinded his senses, he 
said ; his affection had adorned her, in his imagina- 
tion, with all kinds of sweet womanly- virtues 
which she did not possess ; he had loved her, and 
faaoied her the beaur-ideal of maidenly perfection. 
ThMi, when he discovered that she was proud 
and eold, mercenary and heartless, he felt that his 
idol was shattered ; that the love he had lavished 
upon her was wasted upon an unworthy object ; 
so he conquered bis passion, and the engagement 
was broken offl Gerald went abroad after this, 
and the next he heard of his former lady-love, it 
waa. aft his father's wife. He knew she was a wo- 
man who never forgave an injury, who would 
avenge deeply any affront, however slisht, that 
might be offered to her, and he knew thia he had 
wounded her pride. 

Well, time passed on, until we had been two 
years married. Gerald' s allowance from his fiather 
bad been stopped when we married, and though 
we were as economical as possible, we found we 
could not possibly, even witn the very best inten- 
tions, live upon nothinff a year. We talked and 
planned whal it would be best to do in order to 
surmount our financial difficulties, but could come 
to no satisfsctory conclusion, nnnl finidly Gerald 
decided that we would emigrate to Canada. 
There he could make his own way ; he had relar 
tives, too, settled in the new countiy. who would 
be fflad to assist him. I had no ties to retain me 
in Sngland ; so long as I had my husband and 
child I was quite content, so I heartily approved 
of his plan. 

Then commenced a great bustle of packing and 
preparatl^, until all our aflUrs were arranged. 
ONjrald said he could not leave Bngland without 
wishing his father farewell; Mr. Chetwynd was an 
old man, and they might never meet 'again this 



side of the grave ; be would go down to Chwtwrnd 
Grange for a day : it would always be a salisne- 
tion to think that ne had vrished to part friends. 

He returned in high spirits ; his father had re- 
ceived him more kindly than he had anticipated. 
He had expressed a wish to see little Gerald, and 
had told Gerald that it would be better for him to 
leave the boy and me in England, while he ar- 
ranged our new home; then Gerald could come or 
send for us, when he wss ready to receive us. 
Then, to my husband's astonishment, he offered us 
a home at tne Grange for the time. Gerald was 
deliffhted ; be said it was a^great point gained that 
his father would consent to see us ; he was sure 
that he would be charmed with the boy, then all 
would come right. 

The thought of being parted from my^ husband 
almost broke m^ heart, but I knew that it was my 
duty to do all in my power to effect a reconcilia- 
tion, particularly as I had been one means of caus- 
ing tne breach between them. Gerald was to 
pleased and sanguine, that his high spirits affected 
me, too ; so then, when at last theday of separation 
came, I managed te bear it with tolerable com- 
posure. 

I went down to the Grange alone. The stately 
house, standing in an extensive park, surrounded 
by oaks which counted their a^ by centuries ; 
^e perfect-kept lawns and luxnnant shrubberies ; 
the troop of oosequious attendants-Hill tended to 
impress me with a strong sense 9f the magnifi- 
cence of my relatives, ana one equally strong of 
my own insignificance. I scarcely aared speak 
above my brMth In those lofty corridors. As for 
the dining-room, I was so overpowered by the 

Slitter of plate and crystal, by the attentions of 
iie tall, powdered footman, who awaited behind 
my chair, that I dared not speak above a whisper. 

Mr. Chetwynd, a tall, white-haired old man, waa 
very kind to me when his wife was not present, 
ana soon grew dotingly fond of little Gerald ; but 
when Mrs. Chetwyna was near, he rarely noticed 
either of us. 

Mrs. Chetwynd was kind, too, in her peculiariy 
indifferent fasnion, occasionally, butgenerilly she 
completely ignored my presence. Sometimes, 
glancing up suddenly,! noticed her eyes fixed 
upon me with svch an expression ot blended 
hate and scorn, as made my blood turn to ice in 
my veins. She was the most gloriously beautiful 
creature I have ever seen, ana I never looked at 
her without marvelling how it was possible for 
Gerald not to have loved her. She was tall and 
graceful, with features of purest Grecian order, 
a complexion of purest ivory, relieved by great 
masses of red-bronae hair. Bat her chief bMiity 
were her eves ; large, dark, voluptuous eyes, they 
were citable of expressing every passion under 
heaven. A beautiful, wretched, weary face, with 
a sort of fierce, restlcM pain and longing, staring 
out fh>m the dark eyes. 

I was terribly lonely at first, but I had mr boy, 
and I strove to content myselr, telling myself that 
it would not be for long. 

Mrs. Chetwynd Uvea in a constant round of 
gayety and excitement; the house was always f^ 
of company, and she was the cynosure of all eyes. 
When she was away iVom home, Mr. Chetwynd 
spent much of his time with me ; he was very 
kind and gentle, and in those days t learned to 
love my husband's father very dearly. He would 
talk for hours of Gerald's childhood, of his first 
wife, and of his own youth—glad to find a listener. 
It was easy to see how intensely he dreaded hia 
young wife. He would watch ner eonntenanc* 
with an anxious, eager expression, like a child who 
dreads a sooldinff, which was pitiful to see. Though 
in her manner she was tenderly deferential to him, 
she watched every look and movement with un- 
ceasing vigiianoe. A dark fx^wu would settle oa 
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ber face if his conduct displeased her in any way, 
then the poor old man would vainly endeavor to 
apnease the wrath of his lovely tyrant.^ 
One day, when we were alone, ne said to me : 
"I sometimes wonder if Gerald could forgive 
me if he knew how unjust I have been toward 
him. It is not too late to make reparation, so I 
bad Maitland over here yesterday, and mode a 
new will. It was Mayor, the lawyer from Wells- 
bridge, made the other one. You won't tell 
Beatrice if I tell you about it? If she knew it, she 
would make me destroy it. She hates Gerald, I 
see, although she thinks I am old and blind. You 
wonH tell her?" 

I promised that I would not betray his confl- 
dencoi 

" Of course I have l«x the Grange to Gerald. 
I must have been mad to think otherwise. I was 
mad, Lily, mad and bewitched. Surely it is natural 
that my boy should reign here when I am gone. 
But don't breatbe a word of that to Beatrice ; she 
would keep it all from him." 

My heart ajave a great leap of jov. After all. 
Gerald was the heir. No necessity for him to toil 
and struggle, to pinch and save ; he would be 
master at Cnetwynd Chase. Looking out over 
lawns and shrubberies, already bright with flowers 
set like jewels in a margin of green— at the back- 
ground of fertile meooows, verdant woods, and 
haxy blue hiHs, oh, how I loved the sweet, green 
fielas, the free, breezy hill-side, the violet banks, 
the fiamiit, murmuring woods, for all were to be 
his 1 1^ darling, then, had not lost all for my sake. 

I noticed Mrs. Chetwynd looking wonderingly 
at me at dinner that day. I knew llooked flushed 
and radiant with hapmness. That evening I wrote 
to tell my husband the good news. 

Mr. Chetwynd died suddenly that night, of apo- 
plexy. I was terribly shocked and g^eved, but 
no on^ else in the household manifested any signs 
of sorrow. The sen^ants looked decorously 
serious, and Mrs. Chetwynd moved about, calmly 
delivenng her orders and arranging business 
affairs, as though the poor old man lymg in state 
on the great canopied bed upstairs were a stranger 
to her. Ah, me ! it is a strange world, and Grer- 
vaise Chetwynd, of Chetwynd Grange, owner of 
half a county, had fewer mourners than many a 

g super who thankfully lays down the burden of 
fe m a workhouse. 

Mrs. Chetwynd would be a rich widow now, the 
servants whispered together ; as for little Gerald 
and me, no on^ paid the slightest attention to us. 

Time dragged on slowly and wearily until the 
day of the funeral. There was a great gathering 
of the gentry of the county, then: when all was 
over, we assembled in the liDTMy to hear the will 
read. Mrs. Chetwynd, exquisitely lovely in her 
trailing mourning robes, coldly complacent: Mr. 
Maitland, the family lawyer, courtly and deferen- 
tial ; Mr. Mayor, another lawyer, from Wellsbridge, 
keen and fox-niced ; family friends, serenely In- 
different; the servants, greedily anxious as to 
the portion which was to tall to their share. Mr. 
Maitland stated that he had drawn up a will for 
his client only the day before. It had Seen placed 
by that gentleman in a certain Indian cabinet ; 
had he MLrs. Chetwynd' s permission to search for 

Mrs. Chetwynd, a sort of insolence in her pale face, 
was graciously pleased to accord her permission. 

Search was made, not only in the cabinet, but 
in ev^ry receptacle which could, by any possi- 
bility, be maae to hold a morsel of paper. The 
search was fruitless, as Mr. Maitland. pale and 
anxious, hurriedly wiping his heated brow, con- 
fessed dolefully. 

" I really can't account for it," he said in dis- 
may ** I saw it placed there yesterday, and to- 
day it is gone." 



'*I know nothing of it," said Mrs. Chetwynd^ 
in her iinperturbabiy calm mannctr ; *'Iwas not 
aware that my husband had made a second will." 

Then. Mr. Mayor produced a will dated a short 
time after Mr. Chetwynd' s second marriage, in 
which house and lands, money and jewels-^U were 
left to my beloved wife, Beatrice Jphetwynd, as a 
slight token of gratitude for the love and tender- 
ness which have cheered my declining years." 
The old man in his first mad i|^latuation nad been 
induced to make such a will. To my ungrateful 
son, Gerald, I bequeath the sym of one hundred 
pounds as a token of forgiveness." 

My poor Gerald had been robbed of bis birth- 
right. My hopes bad been so high, my fall was 
so great, that the ground seemed crumbling away 
beneath my feet. I think I must have cried alood 
in my horrof . I saw Mrs. Chetprynd regard me 
scornfully as all gathered around her to congratu- 
late her ; kind Mr. Maitland was the only one who 
thought of me and my disappointed hopes. He 
had known Gerald as a boy, and grieved for the 
iigustice done him. 

"He could not account for it," he said* The 
win placed in the Indian cabinet bequeathed the 
Grange and everything else to Gerald. He thought 
that perhaps the old man had mistaken it for the 
old one, and destroyed it. I knew that the thought 
thai strangers would possess the heme of his boy- 
hood, endeared to him by so many tender assooia- 
tions, would almost break his heart. 

The .scene was fair as ever to look upon. The 
flowers were in their full beauty, the foliage of t^ 
trees had not lost its vernal hue. From every 
spray the birds carolled their morning songs. 
The sweet, fresh air fanned my fevered temples. 
There was not a trace of grief or cafe on the face 
of nature, yet the inner iiorizon was dark with 
clouds, and overhung with, tempests. 

About a week after this, Mrs. Chetwynd told me 
that she would be glad to have me leave the 
Grange at my earliest convenience, as she intended 
to seU the place, and would vacate it at once. 

I did not know exactly what Gerald ^oold wish 
me to do, so that night I sat late in the library 
writing to him. I had commenced late, and at 
midnight I was still writing. Suddenly the door 
swung open heavily, and a tall, white-robed figure, 
holding a silver night-lamp, passed into the room. 
My heart gave a great throb as I recognised Mrs. 
CnetwyndT She was pale as death, her hair hung 
down upon her shoulders in great, dishevelled 
masses, ner eyes, though wide open, appeared to 
stare into vacancy. There was something in their 
steady glare that frightened me ; then I saw that 
she was walking in her sleep. 

She laid her lamp down, and slowly approached 
the Indian cabinet. She opened it wide, and pressed 
hard upon one of the interior panels ; it fell back, 
and discovered an artfully concealed secret drawer, 
from which she drew a piece of parchment, care- 
fully folded. 

" The old dotard thought he had outwitted me.. 
Did he imagine that, after having sacrificed youth 
and hope for wealth, I would allow it to slip 
from me easily ? And Lilias Chetwynd, the pinx 
and white doU, who supplanted me in Gerald's 
heart, fancied that I would calmly resign mv po- 
sition in her favor. Oh, if I con love, I can bate ; 
would I not cheer'ully lay down my life for re- 
venge upon them both? Did I not Know how it 
would gall his pride that strangers should possess 
the home of his forefathers! Oh, Gerald, you 
never guessed how I loved you 1" 

She spoke slowly, each word carefully accent- 
uated, looking down upon the packet with an 
expression of intense tnumph ; then sheureplaced 
it carefully. 

I understood it all then. She had seen the lost 
will, had taken possession of and concealed it, ia 
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order to deprive Oerald of his inheritance. I sat 
qaite still, while, for some time, she paced the 
room, wailing and wringing her hands ; then, when 
at last she departed, i too sought the secret 
drawer. Was any queen happier than I, when I 
found tiie parchment in mj possession I 

The summer morning dawned fedr and beautiful, 
its rays of purple and gold streaming through every 
crevice. The birds began to warble, and iTature to 
bestir herself. Soon after daybreak, with little 
Oerald in my arms, I left the Grange, and not 
long after, the lost document was placed in Mr. 
Maitland's possession. To my surprise and de- 
light, a few days later, Gerald returned home un- 
expectedly ; he had started at once on the receipt 
of my first letter. 

When we produced Mr. Ghetwynd's latest will, 
hfs widow offered no resistance to our claims. 
Gerald maintained that, as his father's widow, a 
certain respect was due to her; he made her most 
ffenerous offers, all of which were scornfully re- 
jected. She lert the Grange at once^ and lonff 

Sears after, we heard that she had died abroad, 
eed I tell you that the Grange has been to me 
the happiest of happy homes f 

The Search fiir the Vopaz. 

I SHALL never forget that night when the topaz 
was brought home. It belonged to Mr. Richard 
Bacre, who had recently returned from the East 
Indies, fabulously rich. In the first place, he had 
deposited the jewel in one of the New Yoric banks ; 
but feeling naturally ea^rto display his treasure, 
he finally decided to brmg it to Fair Oaks. 

A word of explanation just here. Fair Oaks 
was the country-seat of Mrs. General Dacre, a 
blooming young widow of twenty-three. Richard 
Dacre was her brother-in-law. She had a step- 
daughter, Eloise, of about her own age. My 
brotner Guy and myself were guests invited to 
meet the East Indian and help reconcile him to his 
native land. 

It was oast seven o'clock when Mr. Dacre ar- 
rived witn the topaz. After the eariy tea was 
over, he led the way to a private study to the rear 
of the parlors, bidaing us all to follow. 

You shall see mv precious treasure, my queen 
of sparklersj" criea ne, delightedly. "Are we 
secure from interruption V* 

Mrs. Dacre closed the door, carefully locking it. 

"Yes." returned she, coming forward into the 
slow'of the lamplight. "The servants were not 
Bkely to come this way, in any event." 

She paused beside the table, looking sweet and 
innocent as any saint, with her downcast eyes of 
the true Irish blue, her slight, petite figure, blonde 
complexion, and profusion of yellow hair with 
the glint of gold upon it. Efoise stood near, 
darker, graver, more matured, though younger. 
Their faces made a charming contrast. Whue I 
was looking at the two, Guy touched my hand. 

"Isn't she charming. Barton?" he whispered, 
in an intense tone. 

"Which? Mrs. Dacre?" 

** Of course. What do I care for jewels? All 
the topazes in the world could not outrival the 
sparkle of her blue eyes, the glint of her hair." 

I looked at him in puzzled amaze. He seemed 
feverish and excited. He had spoken with singu- 
lar impetuosity. What did it mean? Had lie 
lost his senses in admiration of our lovely 
hostess? 

Mr. Richard's voice (Guv and I had fallen into 
the habit of calling him " Mr. Richard") broke in 
upon my meditations. 

" Here is my topaz !" he exclaimed, unbuckling a 
leathern casket from his belt. " You shall see for 
yourselves if it is not a prince's ransom." 



He ripped open the case, and lifted from the 
cushions where it lay the priceless atom, res^og 
it against some dark groundwork or other. We 
gathered round the &ble, and just at that in- 
stant the lamplight touched the jewel, malrfng a 
blate and flare up of a sudden^ and send off rays 
of dazzling brilliancy like a mimic sun. 

There was a chorus of cries. 

"Wonderful!" said Eloise, with a long-drawn 
breath. 

" Beautiful !" murmured Mrs. Dacre. 

" A rare gem I" exclaimed Guy, 

It deserved all their oommendations. The 
topaz was wonderfully large and brilliant. It 
lay there ceaselessly flickering, darkening and 
lightening, like a thu^ of life. It was as if snn 
and moon had blended floating atoms of their 
richness and mellowness into something tangible 
— something to shine and dazzle and bewilder. 

"Where did you find such a treasure?" asked 
Eloise. 

Mr. Richard's swart cheeks flushed a littie. 

" It belonged to one of the dignitaries over the 
water/' he answered, evasively i " a fierce, fiery 
fellow, who loved it as he did his life, and whose 
blood has stained it more than once. Those 
natives worship such things as if they were gods. 
His breath was ebbing when he consented to ffive 
it up. But I had to force it from his clenoied 
hand at last" 

Eloise shuddered. A vague fear croeeed her 
mind, perhaps, that there might be something 
darker and more disagreeable l>aok of the story 
her uncle had told. 

" It must be of almost incalculable value," said 
Mrs. Dacre. 

"Very likely its equal is not in all the world. 
Such a rare, rare gem! If s a fortune in itself. 
Its price would purchase half the county. It 
would make millionaires of us all." 

I saw Gu^ start suddenly. An eager, greedy 
look came into his hazel eyes. He evidently be- 
lieved every word of this exaggerated declaration. 
Perhaps he was thinking of his own poverty, and 
what that jewel could do for him. 

"What will you do with it?" asked Mrs. 
Dacre. 

" Keep it as an beirioom, perhaps— sell it^ pos- 
sibly. I have not determined." 

Mrs. Dacre' s sweet lips began to quiver aD at 
once. 

" Are you not afraid to carry anything so vafai- 
able upon your person?" she cried, wmi a very 
pretty air of concern. " You might be robbed 
and murdered." 

"Humph," muttered the East Indian. 
shall return it to the bank within a day or two. 
Nobody knows it is in the house save ourselves. 
I shall sleep with it under my pillow to-night." 

The topaz was returned to its case. After a 
little we fell into constrained chat upon other 
topics. For my own part, I was restless and un- 
easy. The more I re&cted, the more restless did 
I become. The thought that anything so valuable 
was in the house unnerved me somehow. There 
was no telling what disreputable persons had seen 
Mr. Richard take the jewel from the bank. It 
would be an easy matter to follow him to Fur 
Oaks, and lie in wait until the house was quiet. 

When bedtime came round, my fears were 
active as ever. They beset me stronger and 
stronger, despite every effort to shake them off. 
flnalfy, when Mr. Richard went to Mght his bed- 
room candle by the hall-lamp, I went out to him. 

"You are sure," I said, *^that nobody followed 
you here fh)m the city?" 

He turned upon me with a careless laugh. 

"Sure enough," he answered. 

" My mind is not at rest about that topaz. Take 
my advice, and do not sleep with it under your 
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SilloWf Bsyoa intended. Thieves are sure to look 
tiere first, of all places. Deposit it somewhere 



llj ^tmestness was not without itd effect. He 
did not "nooh" at me as I had half expected. 
Instead, after a moment's refleotion, he returned: 
Toar idea is a good one. Barton. PU pat my 
jewel in that escntoir thai stands in the ante- 
room just outside my door. I can sleep with the 
key of the escritolr under my piHow If I 
wish?" 

He spoke lightly at the last. 

" I see no objection to that," was my answer. 

Turning away, I caugiht a glimpse of Ony and 
Mrs. Daore in an ansle near the study. I could 
almost have sworn ttiat he had snatched a kiss 
from ttie sweet pouting lips a moment preyiously. 
At any rate, he lookra aisconcerted at sight of 
me, while our fair hostess blushed fdrioudv. 

*' I wonder if they ovex'heard what Mr. Richard 
was saying to me?" I thought "They were 
near enough." 

It did not matter, as I knew. So, after going 
in to say good-night to Gloise, and holding the 
dear girr s hand in mhie a much longer time than 
was necessary, I went upstairs, followed br Mr. 
Richard, and lingering long enough with him to 
be sure ne deposued the topaz in the escritoir. I 
then went along the corridor to my own chamber, 
whioh was situated in the other wing. 



impatient turns backward and forward in the 
room before he could make up his mind to take a 
chair by my side. 

"What Mis yon. Our?" I asked. 

"Nothinir," with a short, odd laugh. 

He took uke cigar I offered, and began to smoke 
furioudy. His excitement did not seem to abate. 
After a lonir sOenoe, he broke out suddenly : 

" Hang (t, Barton, but if s confounded incon- 
Tenient to be poorl" 

" Happiness does not depend upon riches." 

"I "don't believe that," said he, annily. 
" Uncle Ben saw fit to make you heir to his tbon- 
sanda, and so you don't know the inconveniences 
of poverty. But I am in a diltbrent box. Don't 
tell me — i know better I A poor man can't be 
hacppj. It isn't in the bond. Now, if I were 
a neh man, happiness would be ready made 
for me." 

" What do you mean f ' I asked, staring at him 



le rose up, dashing the cigar out of the win- 
dow. 

" This is what I mean." he cried, vehemently. 
"** I lov« Clarice with all my heart. She would 
marry me if I were not a poor man." 

"lira. Dacre?" 

"Tea; why not? She is young enoueh, and 
pretty enough, goodness knows. And I don't 
imagine her gri^ for the old seneral is inconsol- 
able. If I were rich enough, and you didn't 
stand in the way, I could marry her to-morrow." 

He spoka witn singular impetuosity. 

"/stand in your way?" lechoed. 

"Ave," he sneered. " Haven't you seen what 
an aomiration Clarice has for your handsome 
face? She likes the idea of vour Dank stock, and 
coupon bonds, too. The ola general left nearly 
eve^rthing to Eloise, you know. She wouldn^t 
object to an eligible /orfi like yourself. Oh, no !" 

"Guy, what are you saying?" I exclaimed, 
more and more deeply amazed. " You shall not 
speak of Mrs. Dacre in that way. The innocent 
cnild! Why should she care for me or my 
money V* 

His Kp curled contemptuously. 

"We won't talk of her, then, brother Barton. 



Pm not jealous of vou. Pretty Eloise has snared 
you too thorooghiy. But I would like to be a 
millionaire, thou^. Only to think. Barton, that 
topaz of Mr. Richards, that precious, sparkling 
atom you might easily hold under the ball of your 
thumb, would make my fortune! Only think 
ofitr' 

He was pacing the floor again, a dark, shifting 
look I did not like in his eyes. He paused every 
now and then, when something like a muttered 
imprecation would fall from his lips. My pooi 
brother— what had come over him ? 

" Go to bed, Guy," I said, at last "You are 
not yourself to-niffht. In the morning you will 
cany a cooler head on your shoulders.' 

He turned, going away without a word. But 
for more than an hour thereafter I heard the 
steady tramp, tramp as he moved backward and 
forward in ms own chamber, which was on the 
opposite side of the corridor. 

1 must have fallen into an uneasy slumber soon 
after the sounds ceased. I don't know how long 
I slept, bnt I awoke suddenly, to find myself sitting 
bolt upright in the bed. suigulariy enough, the 
premonition of ill that had weighed upon my 
spirits all the evening was then heavier than ever 
with the first moment of resumed consciousness. 

I sat very quiet. After a brief lapse of time 
Guy's door creaked slightiy. Then I heard 
stealthy footsteps stealing along the halL I was 
sure it must be his tread. The truth did not oc- 
cur to me for some seconds, and then it came with 
stunning foro^Gu^ intmded to ttMl tAe topae / 

Leaping firom the bed, I hurried on my clothes 
as fast as possible. My first eave was to peer into 
Guy's room. There was a moon that night, but 
douda obseured it, and the chamber was quite 
dark. I pushed to the bedside, and run my hand 
over it. It was empty I This fact oonfirmed my 
conjectuTCs, for wnat oould call Guy from his 
couch at that hour of tiie nu^t unless it was to 
get the Jewel into his possesaon? 

He was desperate enough for such a deed. Per- 
haps he had even been rerotving it whUe convers- 
ing with me before he went to bed. I shuddered 
when I thought how excited he had appeared. 

I was not sure whether he knew tne topaz was 
in the escritoir or not, but I hurried to the ante- 
room, pausing in the corridor outside the door, 
which stood sfightly afar. A faint, almost inaudible 
movement could be distinguished within. I stood 
as if spellbound for some seconds. Then, some- 
thing nrushed past me in the darkness. I heard 
a soft, rustling sound, and rapid though sup- 
pressed breathmg. A human form was faintly 
outlined against the dark shadows that hovered 
in the corridor, and less than three feet away I 

Whose was it? I had no time to think, and an 
awfhl dread was tugging at my heart Acting on 
the impulse of the moment, I suddenly grasped 
the figure by the arm. It was a woman's silk 
sleeve with which my hand came in contact! 

No outcry was miade, though I had expected 
that I dragged the resisting figure along the 
corridor to the neat bay window which lighted it 
from the end. Just then the moon dipp^ clear 
of the rift of clouds, shining out bright and serene. 
I turned to look at my captive. . 

"Eloise!" I gasped. f 

She was ghastiy pale. I could see that she 
shivered in the moonfight. She shrunk away 
from me with an expresnon on her face I could 
not interpret 

"How came you heref ' 

"Hush!" she cried, in a startled whisper. 
" Don't betray yourself, /never shall I" 

What did she mean? It was no time to dis- 
cover. I was afhdd, every moment, that Guy 
would come out of the ante-room, and she would 
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thus learn of the crime be had been tempted to 
commit. 

" Go back to your chamber/* I said. " Tou 
should uot be wandering about the bouse at this 
hour, (^o back, Eloise/^ 

The iucongruity of this address did not strike 
either of us at the time. She looked at me 
steadily a moment, as if she would have read my 
▼ery souL Then she turned away, wringing her 
hands. 

" I wiU go," she moaned. "May God forgire 
and keep you. Barton Deronshire.'* 

This smgular form of address puzzled me more 
than anything that had gone oefore it. But 
she .slipped away, ^ust avoidin^my detaining hand, 



ped away, just avoiamg my aetaining nana, 
ded, noiselessly and ghost-like, along the 
corridor. 

I felt giddy and sick at heart. But the thought 
of Guy nerved me again. The moon swept into 
a second bank of clouds just as I started to seek 
him. The passage seemed darker and gloomier 
than before. I could barely grope my way. Per- 
haps the half-realised pain at my heart had some- 
thing to do with it. 

This time I pushed open the ante-room door 
without a moment's hesitation. There was a mut- 
tered curse, and somebody rose up suddenly fhim 
the floor, flashing the lisht of a dark lantern full 
upon me. Though nearly blinded by the glare, I 
strode forward. 

"Guy," 1 whispered, hoarsely, "why are you 

An angry cry fell from his lins as he advanced 
into the nght. His face was asnen pale. In one 
hand he duigled a bnnch of keys with which he had 
been attempting to forc« the lock of the esoritoir 

a}on the floor. He looked baffled and infbriated. 
e was stripped to the waist, and for some 
seconds stood faring at me with a ferocious 

gleam in his eyes, as if tempted to dose with me 
1 a deadly struggle. I caught hold of bis wrist. 
** Guy, come nack with me^" I cried. " You 
thciU oomel" 



He attempted to shake me off. 
•* Spy," he hissed, " why did ^ 
" To sav^you from theconseavenoes of a crime 



tenrihle crime that would blight all your 

future 

He shuddered at that> and began to tremble. 
His features worked oonvulsively, as if he had 
experienced a severe mental strain. The perspi- 
ration stood in great dropa on his brow. I saw 
my advantage, and followed it up. 

" Come back with me," I pleaded. " It is not 
too late^" for I knew he had not secured the 
topas then. He had found trouble in fitting a key 
perhaps. " Come back. I ask it for your sake^ 
and for our dead mother's.** 

Something like a strangled sob burst from him. 
He foUoif^ed me fh>m the room, and I carefully 
closed the door behind us. We had heard no stir 
m Mr. Richard's room, and the rest of the house 
was Just as quiet. We stole along the corridor. 

••It was lor her sake," I beard Guv mutter. 
" God knows I could have borne poverty by my- 
lielf. I wanted the topaz for her.*'^ 

The pUintive cry touched' my heart, but I 
would not show how deeply it affected me. 

''Where did you find that hintemf* I asked, 
#lmost harshly. 

" It hung on a pec in thp corridor." 

I restored it t^' toe place from which he had 
taken it. When we reached his chamber-door, I 
signed for him to go la. He hesitated. 

^* Barton," he cried, suddenly, " #ill you not 
say God bless you?" 

I, could not see his face, but his voice sounded 
harsh and broken. He held out his hand, and I 
rmng it warmly. 

"May God bless you, Guy, and give you 



strength to overcome temptation," I murmured, 
strangling a sob in mV throat. 

He clo^ the door Wween uSj and I heard bim 
throw himself on tne bed. moamng once or twice 
like one in pain. Then all was still. 

After that, I brought the sofa pillows and a 
blanket, and threw myself on the floor directly 
in front of his chamber, so that he would be com- 
pelled to step over me in coming out. Having 
tossed restlesslv for some time, at last I fril into 
a stupid sort of drowse, when (I know not to this 
day whether it was imagination or reaHty) it 
seemed as if a dark-robed form glided to m^ aide, 
and held a sponge exhaling some sort of sicken- 
ing odor to my nostrils. 

It was broad daylight, and the sun was shining 
In at the great oriel window at the end of the cor- 
ridor^ when I awoke from my lethargic slumber. 
SofUv unclosing Guy's door, 1 saw that he was 
still buried in we deep sleep of exhaustion, and 
went away without arousing nim. 

He was aetir, however, long before the break- 
fast-bell nmff, and preceded me to the morning- 
room. Mr. Dacre and Eloise were waiting for us. 
The latter looked pale and hollow-eyed, out our 
hostess was as rosily brilliant as ever, and so arch, 
piquant, irresistible in her pink silk morning- 
robe, that I scarcely wondered at my brother's in- 
fatuation. Many a man would have bartered his 
soul for a touch of those lusciously red lips. 

Guy seemed grave and thouehtful, and none of 
us, save Mrs. Dacre, were in the best of spirits. 
She chatted and laughed as if trouble were a 
word unknown to her. Mr. Richard had not 
made his appearance as yet ; but, in the midat of 
her gay baoinage, a loud outcry was suddenly 
heard upstairs. 

We stared at eacb other with frightened faces. 
Then, as if by common consent^ we aU rose ftom 
the table, and rushed in the direotion from whence 
the unusual sounds proqeeded. 

They led us directly to the. ante-room. There 
stood Mr. Richard^ beside the escritoir, iust out- 
side the door of his chamber, the perfect pictare 
of horrified amazement He turned, hearung our 
noisv approach, and threw up his hands. 

" The topaz is gone 1" he screamed. 
' Then, pointing to the escritoir, which stood 
wide open^ he dropped into the nearest chair, 
covering his face with two trembling hands. 

For tne space of a minute there was a terrible 
silence in the lUtle room. Then Guy moved for- 
ward a few paces. 

" Gonef" he ejaculated. " Impossible !'* 

Nobody answered him. With a cry of dis- 
may, Mrs. Dacre stooped to search the escritoir. 
Eldise touched her arm, and said, in a hard^ cold 
tone of voice : 

'*Tou need not look for the jewel. Tou will 
not find it." 

I glanoed at Guy, and our eyes met. Was it 
possible he had made a second attempt, stepping 
over my body while I Uy in that strange, deep 
slumber. His lids did not droop beneath my fixed 
gaze. 

''This is none of my doings,'* he said, in a 
fierce undertone. 

I was in a maze. The escritoir was turned 
upside-down, but all to no purpose. FinaBj Mrs. 
Dacre lifted ner blue eyes pleadingly to my lace. 

"The topaz has certainly been stolen,*' said 
she. "We are all so incapable, so overcome! 
Will you see that the proper steps are taken to 
recover the jewel, Mr. Devonshire ?" 

Mr. Richard broke out violently, before I could 
answer: 

" The topaz must and shall be found I 1*11 have 
the police I I' U search the whole house ! " 
Mrs. Dacre tried to calm him. 
" I am so sorry this has happened," said she, 
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ihoQffhtfaily, ''and in mj home. Ereiything , 
ffhalTbe done tb«t can be. We may get some clue 
to the missing valuable.'' 

The poKoe 1 tbe poUo^e I" shrieked Mr. Richard, 
like one oeside himselt 

I attempted to get a word with Eloise, hot she 
turned her back on me with such a forbidding 
look, tjery time I approached, that the thing was 
impossible. I was half-erased by the terrible 
erent that had occurred^ and loth to take any 
steps in the matter, lest I should be tbe means ot 
fastening tbe guilt upon my own brother. 

To my surprise, Ouy seemed eren eager that an 
iDTestigation should take place. 

We will telegraph for Detectire Saul,'' said 
he, naming an old aoquaintanoe of ours. ** He is 
just the man, and could be gotten here by the 
noon tnin." 

It was he who sent the message. He set about 
the search with an earnestness that could not hare 
been wholly assumed. In the first place, he took 
eart that the serrants should get no inkling of what 
had happened. Then he tborougbly oTerhauled 
the ante-room and Mr. Richard's oed-chamber, 
oominff out of the latter rery much paler than 
when be went in. 



* Hwe is a minute fragment of sponge which I 
found on your dressing-table," said he, speaking 
to Mr. Richard. Was it there when you went 



tobedhistnidittr 
'* N«," repbd the East Indian, decidedly. 
I thought not. It exhales the odor of stale 
chloroform," 

** CMMTofonnf rtpested Mr. Richard and Mis. 
- Deore in a breath '* That aocomits for my having 
slept so like a k>g," added the former. 

These words reoalled tbe euiions seneations I 
had experieneed while drowsing in the octtidor 
before Guy's deer. Had I, too, been put under 
^e influenoe of the narcotic, leal I should rouse 
up and interim with the tUef s purpose? 80 H 
would appear. * 

CaHtng €hjT to one side, I said to him, with a 
look of suspicion : 

"I am tempted to belicTe you the veriest 
hrpocrite Uvinff." 
The hand he neld out to me shook like a leaf. 
''Don't say that, Barton. I can't blame you, 
though. You have had cause enough to disuust 
me. But. for Heaven's sake, do not condemn me 
unheard.'' 
" Then you did not take the topaz?" 
"No," shutting his lips sharply together. 
"Whpdidt" 

"I now not. But you must look elsewhere 
for the thief. But for you I should have stolen 
the jeweL As it is^ this matter is as much a mys- 
tery to me as to you." 

The earnestness of his tone carried conviction 
with it. I warmly embraced him. 

" Oh, Ouy, Ouy. you don't know what a load 
you take firom my heart !" 

He hid his fSsce, shuddering. 

*'The temptation was terrible," he said. *'A 
fortune under my very nose when I needed it so 
sorelrt Do you wonder that I was led to make 
an eflbrt for it? But that is all past. I will 
help you find the real culprit, as a sort of atone- 
ment" 

Two hours later. Detective Saul made his ap- 
pearance — a small, keen-eyed man, wh^se eagle 
glanrces of themselves were enough to make a 
guilty person qualL By a few wal-directed in- 
onirfes, he had soon put himself in possession of 
all the facts we had to communicate. 

"One thing is clear to me," he said, then. 
"We have not far to go for the thief." 

I saw that Eloise turned a shade paler, and 
ttole a furtive glance at me. Pretty Mrs. Dacre 



looked at the detective with a sudden ghow of in- 
terest. 

" Do you mean to say, sir. that the culprit is a 
member of our own household?" she asked. 
"Yes, ma'am." 

"How dreadful! I can't believe it. There 
isn't a person I distrust among the whole lot of 
servants." 

"Very likely." 

"But, sir,''^ arching her lovely brows, "not 
ont of them knew that the topaz was in the 
house." 

He smiled somewhat quizzically. 

" Servants often know more of what is going 
on than they are given the credit of knowing," 

" In general, perhaps. Bnt I really think mine 
ought to be excepted.^' 

He seemed surprised at her persistency. 

" I am glad, at any rate, that nobodv hararo- 
claimed to them your discovery of the tneO. We 
may find somebody off his guard, and so gi^ at 
the truth in a twinkling." 

Then he turned to me. 

'*I musi have a look at everybody emfibyed 
upon the premises. Can you take me around 
without letting the servants suspect what it is 
for?" 

I promised to do the best I could. We visited 
the cook, the maids, the coachman, the eSf^ner, 
in turn. I represented Detective Saul io be a 
friend on the lookout for just such model bdp as 
Mra» Dacra enaploved^ and so we met witii smooth 
words and friendly looks evervwhere. When we 
had gone the rounds, I pausea in the hall to hear 
the result 

"WeU?" I said. 

" Mv recent assertion mu»t be modified some- 
what,'' he returned, with a puzzled air. " The 
servants know nothmg whatever concerning the 
tenai." 

^'Then somebody saw Mr. Richard take it from 
the bank, and followed him here !" 
He shook his head. 
" I doubt that" 

" How. then, do you account for its disappear- 
ance?" I persisted, half angrily. 

"Wait.^ . 

Be took two or three turns in the hall, and 
finaUv came back to me a«ain. 

" Have any indications been discovered to show 
that the house was hroken into last night?" 

" No," was my reply. 

" I saw two dogs in the yard when I came in. 
Were thev chained last nigut? Would they not 
; have made a furious uproar. If a stranger had 
trespassed upon the gprounds?" 

I did not Know, and went to consult Thomas, 
tbe coachman* Coming back, I answered "no'' 
to the first question, and " yes" to thd second. 

''Very good," said he. ncxlding thoughtfully to 
himself. "' The circle of investigation is narrow- 
ing rapidly. A few more questions, and Tm 
done. There were two ladies in the room above. 
Tbe blonde is Mrs. Dacre, I take it Who is the 
other?" — 

"Miss Eloise Dacre— Mr. Richard's niece." 

" So, so. I never saw the young lady until to- 
day. But, mark my words, she knows more 
about this matter than she is willine to acknow- 
ledge." 

1 gave a violent start. 

"Why should vou think that ?" 

"She is laboiing under repressed excitement 
too violent in its nature to have been wholly ooea^ 
sioned by the mere loss of the topaz. She chang«H| 
color more than once while I was in the room 
with her." 

" What can you ai^e from that?" I exclaimed, 
showing considerable temper. " Any tfaoroufffaQy 
sympathetic woman would have been excitei>itt 
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the same maimer. Eloise is innocent m an an- 
gel." 

*' I hope BO, I'm snre/' he returned, n^inc me 
an odd look. " But, mark my words, busb Daore 
majf fUl to accasing somebody, openly or other- 
wise, before twenty-four hours bare eu^tsed. If 
she does, you need look no further for the cul- 
prit." 

He swung on his heel. 

*'What possible motiTS could *' I begun 

angrily, but he was beyond reach of my Toioe. 

His words set me to thinking. I remembered 
where 1 had encountered the girl the prerious 
night, and how startled and unlif e herself she had 
appeared. But I could not for one moment ima- 
gine she had taken the jewel. The Tory idea 
seemed preposterous. I determined to look much 
further for a solution of the mystery before be- 
lieving in her guilt 

WhUe I stiU loitered in the hall, the parlor-door 
opened, and Mrs. Daore called to me in her sweet- 
est tones. Of course the summons did not pass 
unheeded. I went in, and found her seated m a 
chair by the open window, those floss-like curls 
looped Mck nom her faoe, and a lovely color 
coming^ and going in her cheeks. One of her 
white, lewellea hands was thrown carelessly over 
a small, richly bound prayer-book in her lap. 

What is thatr I asked, playfoUy indicating 
the book, which had a heary gold clasp. Pan- 
dora's box?" 

I didn't know what there was in my words to 
startle her so. but all the richness and origfatness 
and color fled suddenly from her faofl|, leaying it 
pale as ashes. She drew a long, gaspmg brcMh, 
bat did not rally for many minutes. 



"Pandora's box?" she echoed, witb 
a forced laugh. " What aoonoeit. And 
it is only a harmless little pimyerteok, 
you perceiye." 

She flirted the ieayes before my face, 
as if that was really necessary to con- 
yinee me of the truth of what she said. 
Afterward, she made room for Bse by 
her side. 

** This is a most distressing affair, 
Mr. Deyonsbire," said she, tnought- 
fully. 

"Ton refer to the theft of the topaz, 
of course?" 

"Tes," lifting her eloquent eyes to 
my face. "Who stole Ae jewel? I 
am oonyinced that the seryants are in- 
nocent If an outsider had entered the 
house, we must haye found some trace 
of him r 
"Yes." 

" Worse and worse," she murmured, 
nenrously, toying with the gold clam 
of the prayer-book. " The myatery is 
more impenetrable than eyer. Of coarse 
your brother QuydSd not steal the to- 
paz ; I would not insult him with such 
a suspicion. And yet there was nobody 
else saye Bloise and ourselyes." 

I drew a long breath, feeling that she 
was still steadity regarofaig me. One of 
her delicate hands fluttered into mine. 

** Eloise is yery partial to jewels," 
she added, suddenly. 

What did she intend to insinuate f I 
Btarted to my feet, nearly wild with 
pain. In rising, One of the buttoiui of 
my coat became estangled in the lace 
shading her rounded arms. I stooped 
to disentangle it, and she turned at the 
same instant Of ooorBe onr moye- 
ments brought us nearer togeUier. Her 
scented breath fSsnned my cheek ; her 
lips, pulped with juicy crimson, were 
dose to my own. I could not resist the impnlae 
to snatdi a kiss. 
Ouy passed along the walk under the window 
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joBt then. He saw the evess. 
and his face ffrew dark and 
tlureatening. Mrs. Baore pushed 
me trom her. 

** Go, go,'* she Slid, in a thrill- 
ing whisper. * ' Guy must not see 
us toffetner. He is passionate 
and unpetuons. Harm might 
come or it ; and harm to yov. 
Barton I" 

It was impossible to misunder- 
stand her half-tender, half-en- 
treatinff tone. I thought of 
what Quy had said to me the 

Sreyious night. Was it possible 
!iat this woman loTed me? 
I left the room, feeHng very 
much disconcerted, for 1 had 
meant nothing by the unpremed- 
itated caress. As fate would 
have it, I met Eloise in the hall, 
but the dear girl was looking so 
white and wretched, that I should 
scarcely have recognised her. At 
sight of her pale face, ererything 
else was forgotten. I spruuK for- 
ward, and attempted to catcE her 
in mj arms. 

**Back!" she cried, eluding 
me. 

I stood irresolute. 

**Why should you take this 
matter so to heart?*' I said. 
''Why should you shun me so 
sedulouBlT?" 

81ie did not aocwer, but began to more rapidly 
away* That was more than 1 could endure. 1 
ran after her: I canofat hold of her arm. 

"You 9kaU speak to ma, Eloise. Tou know 
that I love you I What have I done to deserve 
such treatment?" She turned, at last, her fine 
red lip curiing with soom. 
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" How dare you?" she cried. *' How dare you 
touch me ? How dare you speak to me ?" 

For a second or two after this outbreak, I was 
mute. Surprise had taken away my breath. But 
it soon came back again. 

Eloise, my regard for you ought at least to 
insure common civility at your hands." 

Regard?" she broke out^ hotly. "Never 
mention that word to me again. Never come in 
mv sight^never presume to address me I I hate 
you!'^ 

Her vehemence was something alarming. A 
rich color now biased in either cheek, and fire 
flashed from her eves. Her tone expressed in- 
finite contempt. Sue did not give me time to re- 
cover myself; she whisked through the nearest 
door. The moment it was closed between us. I 
heard her burst into a passion of tears, on tne 
other side. 

Here was another mystery— this sudden change 
in my gentle Eloise. Sick and bewildered, I 
dragged my weary limbs out upon the verandah. 
The sound of voices reached me presently. I saw 
Guv and Mrs. Dacre walkine along one of the 
paths in the rose-garden. She had probably left 
the parior, by means of the low French window, 
in order to join him. 

Oddly enouffh, despite the misery I was in, I 
remarked that she still carried the velvet-bound 
[)rayer-book in one hand. Guy seemed to be 
pleading with her, while she, woman-like, was 
putting him oflf under one pretext or anotJier. I 
oegan to fear that the woman was a coqueUe at 
heart, notwithstanding her Madonna-like lace. 

I sat in the cool verandah for more tiban an 
hour. Guy and our pretty hostess came bock, at 
last, apparentlv on the best possible terms with 
each otner. The frown was wholly gone from 
my brother's face, and he looked flushed and 
happy. She had evidently said or done some- 
thuoul; to encourage the poor fellow. 

T&y passed into the nouse without having seen 
me in the shaded comer where I sat. I haarisen 
to follow them, when two persons entered the 
room, near the open window of which I bad been 
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sitting. The next instant I stood transfixed to 
fbe spot, spellbound bj tbe words that came to 
my ears. 

"Unole Richard" — the Toice was Eloise's. 
thoiigh hardlj a natural tone could be recognised 
— Uncle Richard, the search for the topaz must 
be stopped 1 Mutt be^ I saj 1'' 

Then lir. Dacre replied : 

"Are you crasy, Eloise! That jewel is worth 
a fabulous sum.*^ 

" I don't care. Tbe quest must be saven up all 
the same. And be sure of one thing, Uncle Rich- 
ard, that you send that man. DetectiTe Saul, oat 
of the house as soon as possible.'' 

"Why?" 

" He majf make some discorery, otherwise, that 
had better not be brought to light." 

Mr. Richard gave a grunt of amasement. 

" I shall not ^ye up my orecious iewel just to 
gratify the foolish whim pi a girl/' he replied, 
half angrily. I 

*' It is not that." she cridQ, yehemently. " Must 
I tell you, oh! must I? It is such a terrible se- 
cret to rereal. Ton will keep it, Uncle Richard- 
keep it for my sake V* 

She spoke in a wild, pleading way that abso- 
lutely took away my breath. lAr. Richard must 
have been affected by it, for he said, soothingly : 

"Yes. yes, my child." 

A quick 017 escaped her lips. 

"Remember, tou have promised, and I shall 
not release you from that promise. Now, if I tell 
you who stole the topaz, will tou give me your 
wotd of honor not to proceed publicly against 
that r arson?" 

"Yes," he replied. 

Evidently he aid not believe she knew anything 
about it, and answered in that way merely to 
pacify her. 

She hesitated a little, as if to gather resolution 
for what she had to say. 

"In the first instance^" she began, at last, 
"you intended to sleep wiU&.tiie topaz under your 
pillow last night?" 

"I did." 

" Who advised you differently?" 
"Barton Devonshire." 
" I thought so." 

Something in her tone seemed to impress him. 

" Why have you questioned me?" he asked. 

" Listen/' she cried, speaking sharp and quick. 
" Barton Devonshire nad a purpose to serve in 
the advice he gave. He stole the topaz 1'* 

1 don't know who was mofii confounded by this 
revelation, Mr. Richard or myself. There was a 
deep sileoce, that lasted several minutes. The 
blood ran cold in my veins. I could not have 
stirred f^om my tracKs had my life been the for- 
feit. The bare idea that she should accuse me of 
the crime stupefied, stunned me. 

Mr. Richara found voice at last. 

"Impossible!" he gasped. 

" Would to God it were !" she broke out, pas- 
sionately. " But the proofs are convincing 
enough. I found him in the corridor last night, 
wHh nis band on the knob of the ante-room door. 
He seemed Very much startled When I came upon 
him. This morning, I discovered in front of his 
bedroom-door a piece of sponge similar to that 
left on your dressing-table, and betraying the 
same odor. Be chloroformed you, and then se- 
cured the key of the escritoir." 

She hesitated long enough to gather breath. 
Then she went on again in the same rapid, excited 
tone : 

" I would have kept the secret of his infamv if 
1 could. I would even h4ve spared him the hu- 
miliating knowledge that it was known, to any- 
body but X}od and himself. Since that sharp- 
eyed detective has been Introduced into the house. 



no choice is left me. If you don't hinder it, Mr. 
Saul will get at the truth, and blazon it to the 
whole woiid. That must not be. You must 
spare Barton the disgrace. And, that vou oaay 
spare him, I have toldyou what I knowl ' 

She said no more. With the last word, she 
must have hurried from the room in her fevemhly 
impatient way, dragging Mr. Richard after her. 
With her voice no longer ringing in my ears, little 
by little my wonted coolness came back, one by 
one my senses slowly rallied fh>m the shock of 
the revelation she had made. I leaped through 
tbe open window, eager to confh>nt her, that I 
mighi boldly deny the accusation. 

It was too late— the room was empty. I paused 
in the middle of tbe floor, staring about me atu- 
pidly. Of a sodden, Detective Saul's words re- 
curred to my mind. "Misa Dacre «ui]r fall to 
accusing somebody, openly or otherwise, before 
twenty-four hours have elapsed/' He was a true 
prophet— she had accused me. But I could and 
would not believe she had done it to screen her- 
self. 

Rallying from this thought I moved to tbe 
door, and opened it. A slight, graceful fioiire 
came flying along the hall— the figure of Mrs. 
Dacre. She still carried the prayer4>oolL as if it 
were something too preoioua to lay aside. She 
saw me, and sprang forward with a stifled cry. 
rushing into my arms. The next instant she had 
thrown her jewelled hands over my shoulder, and 
was sobbing like a child on my breast, 

"Oh, Barton, Barton!" she moaned, ''they 
are saying such dreadful things about you— Eloise 
and Richard 1 Th^ don't know— but I heard it 
alL Bli^a says— ^bod Oodl how can I tell 70a? 
—she says, that ^ stola the topaz t BntlwiU 
never believe it-HMver! Absordl I would 
sooner think evil of anybody else. Barton, they 
may all tarn against yoo-^ey may ail set yon 
down as vile and wicked, bat /never will! I will 
still be your friend and comforter, if yon will only 
let me.'' 

All this was Tittered between ohoking soba that 
nearly took her breath away. Bier evident dis- 
tress touched me to the heart. I was kissing her 
flossy hair, and murmuring words of endearment, 
when heavy footsteps caiim striding along tbe 
hall. Before I could put her away^ Guy con- 
fronted us, his handsome face livid with passion. 

"Traitress!" he hissed, tearing the weeping 
woman from my embrace, "is this the way you 
keep your promises? Oh, mv God! is there no 
honor in vou — no sense of wnat is womanly and 
true?'* ^ 

He fairiy shook her, in his blind jealousy and 
rage. He hel4 her off at arm'iklength, glowering 
at her with black brows. She cowered like a 
frightened child.* The prayer-book, which she 
had held securely enough up to this moment, slid 
from her grasp, and feu to the floor. He moved 
forward a step or two, laughing madly, and de- 
liberately crushed the costly trifle with his heel. 

I shall never forget the change that came over 
her face at that moment. She grew ghastly pale, 
with a pallor that had something unearthly aoout 
it. Her eyes looked like those of a wild creature 
held at bay ; they blazed with passion and ftiry 
and fear. She seemed all at once to be trans- 
formed into a beautiful fiend. She struggled and 
writhed in his embrace, shriekinfr for nun to let 
her gOj and stretching o«t her milky white hands 
imploringly. 

I ^ Mv book, mj book I Por G«d^ sake, give H 

to mel" 

I I sprang forward. The peculiar sound made 
, by the crushing of the velvet cover of the prayer- 
, book had not escaped my observation. A wOd, 
> improbable thought flashed upon my brain. In- 
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slead of resigniAg the shattered wreck to the j 
■traggling woman, I began to inspect it doselv. < 
It -was as I suspected — the corers were hollow, 
making conrenient receptacles for any small arti- 
cle Ihu was to be hidden away. Eren as I looked, 
f^om some nnsusj^ted recess, a shining atom, 
fairly scintiUant with light, rolled into my hand. 
The topas— found at last ! The haunting mystery 
made clear! 

Mrs. Dacre knew from the stifled exclamation I 

STe, that all was disooTered. From that moment 
e ceased to struggle, but lay very quietly in 
Guy^a arms. Looking around after watching her 
for a brief space in unfeigned bewilderment, I 
•nw Ifr. Richard and Eloise standing near, drawn 
thither by the unusual disturbance, no doubt. 
Mrs. Dacre beheld them at the same instant with 
myself. She lifted her graceful head. 

*• Aye, stare at me," she said, wearilr. "for I 
am a thief. The topas was so beautiful, and it 
meant money — such a fabulous sum ! I couldnH 
leeiat the temptation, and I didn't try rery hard. 
I tkeuffht ffou might like me a little better. Bar- 
ton, if Iwere rich and courted. It isn't altogether 
my fault that I hare been so wicked. My hus- 
band -sbonld baye left me more money — ^then I 
eonld have withstood the temptation. I know I 
hare been weak and fMrolous and vain, but it is 
too late eren to feel sorry. But I hare made a 
rery proper confession of my guilt. Take me 
away, Guy." 

She was Irresistible, CTen in her degradation. 
I began to conpreliend her chamoter. as I had 
nerer eonmrehended it befbre* Qnj had stood 
rooted .to toe floor, swiftly passing ehaoffes whiri- 
ing over his face. Now, be hesitated a little, 
drawing her more closely to liia heart at last. 
Giring me a look of blended entreaty and despair. 



Tmor I'm farglTm— yon do not soom mj tears. 
Unworthy ss I am; 
Tor hen*s tbe self-eame look yoor dear eyes wore 
So kma, so ▼ery long ag o b efore 
My flUtUessness nsd soured the sweetoees of your 



years— 

Tbe sweetness of your yws. 
Tlie past all blotted outf-^on let it got. 



Enough l^4U>w let me die 
With my poor head upon your fftithfol breast. 
For I am tired— so tired, and here is rest. 
Now kiss me ss yon used to long ago — 
Oh, dew, BO long agol 

Despair and grief sre writtea all too plain 

Upon your bearded fku:e; 
There's something wrong about your mouth— 'tis 
sad 

As any woman's; and I miss the glad, 
Fkink smile of old— it wears a k>ok of pain 



Tou'U 



Tet Pm firagiTen; and, dear, when I am dead. 
Plant flowers aboTe my grare; 
Poor, humble blossoms — such ss used to grow 
Along the oountry-ways, so long ago. 

someomea— y( 



to 1 
IshsBbei 



our Ui^test tmad. 



Balf Oasta CHrl in her 
■bit of If #w ■•ftlMd WImx* 

The half-Castos in Xew Zealand— cbildreii of 
t Englishmen, sailors especially^ und natiTe wumen 
— ^opt^ more or less, European costume j but, 
one article they all Fetain. That Is the curious 
mat shown in our Hlnatrationi and which seems 
to be made of poronplne, qniUs. Ad the woman' s 
— .vw- V. w.«»«^ ^u^^j ^^1^.. mat corers the entire figure from head to loot, it 
he quitted the apartment, bearing the wretched presents a strange appearance indeed, 
i^man in bis amn. i The material, bowcrcr, uf which it is compo±>ed 

The soene had mnerred me. I sank into a if the Phormium Uaax, or New Zealand fiax— a 
chair the moment they were none. L heard the plant of aTSfy strong 4bre, but- in finie i%pute 
soft msfBng of silk ebsa beside me, but did not ; with Europeans, from the fact that it snaps when 
lookup. Atinyhaad was pushed into mine; pre- 1 tied into a knot. The Ph6rmium tenax oelongs 
aently--- . . to the natural family of LiHauut andTths tribe 

"Barton," whispered aroioe that thrilled me ! Atpara^aet^. it has a number ef ahowy y»Uow 



bispei 

as none other had poWer to do, I thought you 
stole the topai. Can you ever forgire me for the 
unjust suspicion ?" 

Eloise waa on tbe iloor at my feet, sobbing piti- 
fully. I stooped and kissed her. 
"Mr darling 1" was aH that I could say. 
Whne she clung to me, I thought that not for a 
thousand topazes would I pass tfaronrii su^h an- 
other expenence as the last twenty^our hours 
had held.- 

Mss. DiCRi was not seen by any of us again 
that night. When the next morning dawned, we 
fibund that she had -fled, and that Guy had ^one 
with her. Later in tbe day, a letter was put into 
my hands. Here are the closing Hues : 



flowers, and long, 8Word>-Hke Isarea^ att'atertiog 
I flrom the root, and often six or seren iiset long. 
; The flbres run along these lenrea^ are strong, fine 
' and silky. 

I After dressing the ilasr. the women proceed to 
weare It. The Toon is of the sinplest. Tiers is 
a fixed warp on which the weft ia laborioosly 
woven by band^he thread being kepi atraight 
by an instrument passing between the thrsMs. 
with such appliances, the work, of oonrse, pro- 
ceeds but slowly, and it is not nnoommon for a 
mat to require two years' labot. The enrious ap- 
pendages on the mat shown on the girl, and which 
are called ^watbaiwa, are eolored altenately 
blaok and toUow. They are made of the Phor- 
mium leaf By scrapkig away the epidennis on the 
under side of the leaf» and then remoying it on 
1 firmly bettere, dear Barton, Aat Clarice has I the upper side at regular intenrals. The leaf is then 
been more weak tiian cnlpable, and~-I lore her ! < dyed Maek with a substsnoe that aiteotathe fibre 
8b« clings to me Hke a chad who has nobody else only wbare unooreredi The leaf is then rolled to 



to right its wrongs. I shall make her my wife. 
She will get orer her penehcmt for yonjby-and- 
bye, and be iaU that heart ooold wish. We shall 
nerer come back to Pair Oaka. Tell Mr. Biohard 
so ; and tell bim, for his dead brother's sake, he 



the thickness of a quill, and these are woven in 
reirnlar rows into the material of the aaL 

Such mate are^ of course, highly pnxed, and 
are deemed so aristocratic, that, as we see^ CTen 
the half-caste girhi cannot resist tiie temptation of 



must not seek to Punish a woman who is punished wearing them, and sounding their importance as 
sufficiently abvady. May ek»d bleas and prosper , they go proudly rattlfng along. 
TOO, my mther, whether we erer meet again on 
this esrth or not. Gut DjrroKtHiBa.'' 



Could he be happy with a woman who had de- 
liberately imposed apon us all to the very last f 
Perfaans God had wroufdit a change in her heart, 
after ul. I hoped it might be so. 



Mi0 Vfoo SfttonL 

To make this beautiful an^ eesy experiment, 
dissolve 80 grammes of the sugar of lead in 10f>0 
grammes of ^ water, and plaoe the solution in' a 
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suitable vessel— best of a globular form, such as 
those used for gold-fish. Suspend from the 
stopper, or from a oroas-thread beioirthe bladder, 
wiiu which the top may also be dosed, a small 

Siece of siuc, to wnich are attached about half a 
osen brass wires, diTcrgioe like the.brauohes of 
a tree. After this zinc and brass wire have been 
allowed to remain quietly suspended in the liauid 
for a short time, the brass wires will be found to 
be coYcred with brilliant crystalline span^es of 
metallic lead, which will daUy become larger and 
more numerous. The old alchemists who dis- 
coTcred this experiment did not understand it at 
all, and supposed that the brass of the wire 
changed to lead ; but the true action is that the 
metal in solution is ezchansed for sine and brass. 
The acid of the acetate of lead unites with the 
brass and zinc, forming soluble salts, while the 
lead which was made soluble by the acid, and 
cannot therefore be any longer held in solution, 
is therefore deposited in a metallic condition, and 
this so slowly and gradually that the particles 
haye time to ooey ^eir molecular attractions and 
repulsions, and so the crystalline form is obtained. 
This form is nothing more than an outward yisible 
manifestation of inward inyisible forces goream- 
inff the atoms or molecules of the crystallising 
substance. 

The slume of the yessel and wires may be 
yarious. The forms of letters or other figares 
may be glTen to the brass wire, Mid in «iy case it 
will soon be covered with the brilliant spangles ; 
care must, however, be taken not to move the 
vessel cwelesdy after the crystallisation has com- 
menced, as the crystals are very fragile and easily 
detached, when all will sink to the Bottom. It is 
best to place the vessel, before any crystals are 
formed, at once in the position in which it is in- 
tended to remain for exhibition. 



Tn roads through Norway's plaina or fields are 
clear esongh in summeiL baft when the heavy falb 
of snow come on, it would be well>nfi|^ impossible 
to traee them without some guide. Our Western 

S rallies, if anowed under for aix months^ would 
e a parallel case. But, what Canada or the West 
do not yet do, Norwepan forecast has provided. 



At intervals are piles of stones sumK>rtmg poles, 
like our telegrMth poles, which, like blaiM trees 
in a forest, gniaa tne traveller when all traces of 
the onoe familiar road has vanished from his eyes 
beneaOi the deoeptlve ooat of snow, which would 
lead him over the tareaeherous coat of thin ice on 
the deep ditch at readily as on the well-beaten 
road. 

The snow-jploiigh seen in the cut is the evident 
ancestor of those which do such good work before 
our looomotives. Bach village has to put these in 
operation after a storm, to keep open eommunloa- 
tion. It is simply a wedge-shaped structure of 
wood, which, forced along, sends the snow oiT to 
either Me of the road. Before the snow gets too 
deep, it does its work eifectually. The guide- 
posts and ploughs are the means by which the 
villages are kept in the great brotherhood of man 
during the lost season or winter. Without them, 
intercourse would be weU-aigh impossible. 



SiSTBR Kabt sat at work by the large oriel win- 
dow in the convent corridor, nearing with reverent 
devotion the grandly solemn tones of the chmel 
organ, and anon smiling softly to herself as the 



merry voices of the little pemumaurst eame ring- 
Inff across the playground to her quiet comer. 

It was a sweet face, that of Sister Mary's, fair 
and unruffled as a summer stream, yet a face thai 
made one sad withaL for it spoke so plainly of the 
total absence of life's wiae exp^ences, and 
looked, beneath the close white cap of her holy 
order, too purely spiritual for one so young. Did 
such a face bespeak one heart-beat in eommoo 
with the rest of warm, living humanity? 

And yet it was but a few days before that a quick 
longing toward the outer world had assailed Sister 
Hary's heart as she saw the dark, handsome 
stranger leave—with his little chUd's kisses on 
his lip— those quiet walls; and even now the rest- 
less feeling of weariness and cfiscontent had arisea 
and re-arisen, to be crushed back into the tender 
soul with a softly murmured Ave, Was not some- 
thing better to Se found beyond the pious mon- 
otony of this convent routine f 

Cross thyself, Sister Mary— tell thy beads, and 
pray— lest it be too late soon I 

And then a tiny shadow fell across Sister MaiVs 
work, and little ElfHda, the dark stranger^s childy 
stood before her. 

"What now, little one r 

''Please, Sister Mary, I must go home." 

"Why, dear r 

" I want to see papa." 

" Can you not be nappy here, dear child t Go, 
play with your companions." 

"No, no — ^papa only knows how to play with 
me. I must go away.'^ 

"But your papa haa left yen hm. BlfHdA, to 
become a good child, and learn rcmr lessons and 
your^fw^ers. Do you not love to pray t" 

" Are you not glad to hear about the Blessed 

Virgin 

"Saaota Maria I ElfHda, do yon not mat to 
be a good girL and live one day with the holy 
saints in heivenr 



No, no ! I want to go la papa. Oh, my dear, 
dear papa, Elfrida wants yout" And in pssi&on- 

ate grief the child threw herself on the ground at 



Sister MaiVs feet. 

Then with womanly tact— with some womanlT 
heart-throbs, too, perfaaps^-the gentle nun lifted 
the sobbing child to her^nee. 

" Tell me of your home and of your p^a, dar- 



id Elfrida, in her sweet baby-tongu& told of 
her beaotifnl home in the large and noiiy city, 
and the idolised fatner who. through sense of duty, 
had sent his little one to be edi^ated by leas in- 
dulgent hearts than his own, and even — with 
lowered voice and awe-struck wonder in her great 
blue eyea— of the fair young mother of whom she 
knew only hv hearsay, but st the mention of 
whose name the fathers laee grew pale and sad, 
because Qod had made her cold and dead upon 
earth, that her spirit might live with Him in 
heaven. 

Something new and vacue had crept into the 
hitherto passionless lifB-4he innocent lovo of a 



little child, thou^dbt in her sfanplidty the young 

~ "dUie in 
own secret? 



gUi. But coulduie inexperienoed heart guess its 



And the days wore on, and the bright summer 
faded into winter, and Elfrida' s father came again 
to visit his little daughter at the oonvent. 

"It is papa, Sister Mary-^ere is papa!" was 
the child's joyous cry as his tight figure stepped 
firom the carnage, and another moment and die 
was in his arms, and Sister Mary had turned away 
to hide something that burned upon her cheek for 
the first timo— something that came with a deep 
shame mingled in its joy— for she knew now tii^ 
she Idved the psle, handsome stranger. 
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And then Elfrida told of all their h&ppj hours 
In the pleasant oriel window, and Sister Mary 
Unshea again, as, with his bright but quiet smile, 
the jonnc widower thanked her for all her tender 
Mrs of bis motherless little one, and the kind 
Saperintendeat, Sister Ursula, added words of 
oommsndaitioB for her fisTorite pupiL And as 
agahi, onseen bj him, she watehea Us retreaiinff 
form, a wild— ^d to her innooenoe. a wicked 
wish arose, to go forth into that wide worid in 
which he toiled and lired. and Hre and toil with 
and for him : so distasteftii had her hitherto loTed 
qnietade snadenly become. 

And from that day forth was no more peace of 
ndnd or heart for Sister Mary, for her life wa# 
henceforward a traitor to all it bad hitherto known. 
Not CTen through the holy confessional could she 
find iest» for she dartd not confess to this, and so 
for her was no absolution. To her rigidlr educated 
mind lore was a crime 1 Pray thy cold prayers, 
poor Sister, and Cast, and do penance— perchance 
In these mar peace be found, at the last. 

But one oay Elfrida came, with tearful eyes and 
•obUngToioe, and told her friend wofultidings 
for both. 

" I am to haTo a new mamma, and papa is coming 
to take me away. Oh. Sister Muy, I want no 
mother but you. I want to stay with you dways." 

It was true, and in a few days he was to come 
for the last tim% and take his <»ild, and she should 
see them no more for ever. 

But when he came it was a monmfhl day at the 
conreni and a sad time for him, for his little 
daughter lay ill, and the ferer that was wasting 
her slender fraone would not end until it had 
quieted the childish heart and sealed the heavy 
^es for eternity. 

And they two, father and friend, with good 
Sister Ursula, sat and watched their darling, and 
the whole conrent was hushed to whiten, for all 
loTcd the stranger's gentle child. 

But when evening came, the flush faded out of 
the burning cheeks, and the little lips grew thin 
and white, and the weary eyes unclosed tor a short 
while before taking leare of this world for ever. 
And Elfrida knew her father, and Sister Majy 
turned away with a prayer for the only two n^n 
the earth for whom she oared with tnat passion 
whioh the world calls lore. 

" Sister Mary, come here,'' said the child, feebly. 
** Do you know I am going to Qodf ' 

"Eteidal" 

" And yet I would rather stay a little while longer 
with you and papa^nly % little while : is that 
wicked?" 

'•No, no, darling," said Sister Ursula, kindly, 
with tears. 

A strangely wistful expression came over the 
little pale features. 

" I shall never see my new mother now. but my 
own mamma, she will be in heaven waiting for 
me. Oh. pana, and Sister Mary, when I am dead, 
love each other for my sake.' Promise — quick." 

"We will, dariinff/' answered her father, 
solemnly, as he turned toward the kneeling nun ; 
and then thev eyes met— and in one brief look 
was betraved the saddest secret that woman's 
heart can know and man's realise— a life's worship 
given and unretumed. 

A deathly pallor overspread the young man's 
face. 

V What have I done r ' he asked, Kke one stricken 
by a blow. 

BntSieterMarytumed from him, and wrang her 
han^ in apeeehless agony and shame. 
--^■H y?" ■P«^" Mked, hurriedly. 

What is thU that I have doner 

**Tou F— nothing," were the words forced from 
her. 

" For Heaven's sake, tor the sake of my dying 



child, has word or deed of mine brought this 
trouble upon you?" 

"No, no," she sobbed, in agony. 

"And yet " he began, and paused. 

"Pitv me!" she implored, through her white 
lips. "My life was so sad, so lonely, and you 
came like something, almost, from another world 
—and Elfrida talked of you, and I listened, and— 
oh, what wonder that I loved you 1 Have pity— 
and you, too. Sister Ursula, nave pity; do not 
shame me more than I can bear." 

"Ood bless you!" he said. "Had we met 
earlier I should surely have loved one so fair and 
good. Now, it is too late, for anoth^ no less 
lovable, is my betrothed bride. The Bfeaven in 
which you trust will be your help, sweet Sister.'! 

And then Elfrida' s childish voice came brokenly 
in its latest earthly words : 

" I do not know what all this means, only. Sister 
Ursula, do not be angry — and papa, and Sister 
Mary, come and kiss me. I can see heaven now, 
and mamma — ^papa» darling, good-bye." 

And with her tmy arms around her father's neck, 
and the liffht of the Holy City upon her baby face, 
the little child fell asleep. 

Another day, and the sad fisther followed the 
small white coffin from the convent-gates thai 
closed upon him forever, and as the chapel orsan 
rolled out its solemn peal, one low-sobbed blesung 
mingled with the moumrul Mueireir€y and ApnjBT 
for all that Heaven might bestow of good, went 
forth with the pale voung stranger upon his nome- 
ward way, from lips that should nencefbrward 
utter his name no more forever 1 

And Sister Mary? The convent has buried her 
secret. 



How One Woman Bated. 

*' Mtba Waltess, I'll hate you to your dying 
day!" 

The lips that said it, were rosy lips ; the face 
that looked through the natural curtain of leaves 
and boughs and Q^rasses, was a beautiful face, 
though distorted with passion. 

She stood on a slight elevation in the long- 
drawn aisle of the lovely beech woods, and her 
pretty feet were half buned in the moss. From 
her hand depended the hat that had been thrown 
off as a burden ; the slight figure, in its aylph-like 
robes of white, was exquisne in all its propor- 
tions. 

Dora Daniels knew this— knew that she was su- 
premely beautiful — ^that almost all who met her, 
flowed down and worshipped at her shrine : and 
there was Myra Walters, '^that plain cirl with the 
dark eyes," carrying off the prise of ttie season — 
the only man Dora had ever loved in her three 
years or belleship and conquest. 

She could see them ftom where they stood- 
felt even there the magnetism of Myra's macrnifi- 
cent eyes ; saw tiie proud head she had fain hbped 
would bend to her, held low in reverent and list- 
ening attention. 

With what intensity of expression the girl's 
eyes were riveted upon that tableau I Myra, with 
her jaunty liUle jacket of scarlet braided with 
black, her becoming hat with the tiny bird at the 
top, one gently un^nilating feather falling at tiie 
side Jmt figure just swaymg over a little. 

" Worn in the world did she contrive to fascinate 
himr* murmured Dora, her delicate lips trem- 
bling with suppressed grief and passion. " The 
giri must practise some black art; she's not a bit 
beautifn]— she^B positively ugly at times. He can't 
be flirting with hei^he never flirts. Oh, Philip 
Warrington ! what can you see in her to love?" 

The truth is, Dora had always disliked Myr 
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Walters. As giria at the same school, thej were 
enemies. Dora was not cleyer or witty, and 
Myra, without a particle of beauty, was both. 
She was always Unconsciously wounding the feel- 
ings of proud, sensitiye Dora. At all tne water^ 
ing-plAces, Myra had followed Dora> with her 
strange witcheries, her exquisite taste, her happy 
nature, and overflowing wit. 

At Sulphur Springs, Dora met with Philip War- 
rington. At the first glance, as he sat opposite at 
the table tPhdU, she was strongly attracted by his 
manly beauty and haughtily composed manner. 
Her heart beat with delight when she felt rather 
than saw that now and then he cast stealthy, ad- 
miring glances toward her. 

''No flirting with him,'* she whispered to her- 
self, as she sat in her room that eyemng, ponder- 
ing OTer the strange sensations which surred her 
heart; ''there is something in his eyes, in his 
manner, that forbids the rery thou^t.*' 

If yra came gliding by her room ; she looked in 
at the door, laughing. 

" What did you thftik of the new arrival, Body 
she asked. "Didn't he look horribly vain and 
conceited f I never wanted to pull anybody's 



In the morning she saw Mrs. Warrington. 
"Goodness gracious!" she exclaimed to her- 
self ; " she is sixty vears old I" 

And she was, for the lady in Question happened 
to be Philip's mother, instead ot his wife. 

The days and weeks flew on. Dora had neTer 
been so happy in her life, as while honestly striT- 
ing to win Philip Warringtop. Sometimes she 
caught stranxe glances from Mvra's expressiya 
eyes; often Mr. Philip followed the pretty figure 
of her friend with a siqgulariy interested look; 
but Dora thought nothing of this till one fatol 
day. 

A party had been formed to go boating on a 
beautiful lake a mUe away. The yacht was PhU'a 
—a stately and elegant craft, and he was veiy 
proud of her. 

It was a sunshiny day. Dora wore % coqaettuh 
little lailor-siut of blue, because she had happened 
to hear PhiUp say he l^ed blue. Myie wm one 
of the party, and never did she appear to better 
advantage; but Dora was in high spirits, for 
someOkini^ told her that Philip looked upon her 
mowiTB difterent feelinM from what he renrdad 

whiskers before: but, upon my Word, when ^he ' ^itSLl*" i^^if"' ^« ^ "nothing, looked 
stroked them wi'th thatW jewelled hand, my ' L ^^P"!S**S ^ '^"'^ 

finj^ers actually ached to do it. They sa^ there's ' ^ mfrtnated- 



nngers actually acnea to do it. They say there's 
a Mrs. Warringjton. I suppose we shall see her 
in the morning/' 
Dora's heart felt cold in her bosom. 



ig the day the wind came up. Dora eonid 
not abide rough water, and neitner would she 



That's a raven," she said, and her voice 
changed. " She never brought me any but bad 

news. I hope I shall not be forced to hate her. ' . , . - , ^ — zrr-^ 

' Mrs. Warrington '—I must learn to say ii^Jfn. ' ? best she oould B£^xwt some old tsny-smelluig 
Warrington^^ So he is married! and 1 am feeling | m*niriMi t/i h« ^»»a.^^ki. »k.« 



acknowledge that she was sea-sicK Sepsrating 

herself from the rest, she contrived to fp slyly 
down in the cabin, and when she ffaiaed tt^ ssok 
faint and ill upon the first seat There, i 



like this! She will be at the hop to-night, I sup*^ 
pose, and then I shall see her." 

Dora arrayed herself with feverish excitement. 
She could not but look her best, whatever she nut 
on. and to-niffht she was charming in sky-blue 
silk and tar^n, with pearl ornaments. Mr. 
Philip Warrington did not make his appearance 
till late. Dora was near him when a friend 
came up. 

"What! not dancing, Phil!" he exclaimed. 



fiags. she managed to be more comfortable than 
on the deek wmoh the spray had oovsred with 
water. 

" Perhaps he will miss me," she said to herself: 
" and if he does, he may come down here and flna 
me. and tben-^ — 

Poor Dora's heart beat faster, as she tried to 
imagine what he would say. She had given her 
lore to him, folly and freely, and would not be- 
lieve it was not returned. TUl that fatal moment I 
She had beet asleep, and waked, as she thooghl 



" You are derelict, and all these beauties waiting I called. Somebody was talking 

for you." I near her, sitting upon the cabin-stairs. Had 

"I sm not in a dancing mood tcnight," said I ^,^^P down? She lifted herself on one 
PhiHp. ff I elbowj some one had covered her with the edge 



" I remember, you are dependent upon moods. 
I do not se^ Mrs. Wairington here." 

"Oh, she never attends these places!" said 
Philip ; " she is a wise woman." 

" Pul, you are as incorrigible as ever. Why 
don't you enjoy yourself, mant" 

" I do, in my way," was the response. 

"How very strange I" thought Dora; "but 
what a splendidpersonage he is! I wish with all 
my heart iCrs. Warrington was here." 

Dora was joined by Myia. 

'* Don't you want to be introduced to Don 
Philip?" she asked, laughing. 

" Why, do you know him to soon V* 

" So soon? Why, my dear, Philip Warrington 
and I met in Paris months ago !" 

" Why didn't you tell me so last night?" 

A queer expression crossed Myra' a face, but it 
changed into oer usual merry littie laugh. 

" I don't know ; that is. not exactly. It was a 
freak, I suppose. Oh, here he oomes ! Mr. War- 
rington ;" and the introduction was gone through 
with in due form. 

Dora promenaded with him, to the annoyaBM of 
hosts of dancers. 

" I don't care for this quadrille , please excuse 
me,' she said, languidly, to the partner who had | 
supposed himself engaged to her for that lasdnat- 1 
ing dance ^' and she went to her room, hmppj and 



of a liag. Who could have been so thoughtSf ? 
I Who but him! 

I "PhiUp, let me go," said a low voice; and 
I Dora knew it-it was Myra's. 
I "I will not, Myra Walters, till you give me 
I some sort of an answer. You know whsl passed 
between us in Paris ; you did not shun me then. 
I love you as passionately as when I asked yon 
that question on the banks of the beautifiil Seme. 
Myra, I am a hopeless, hapless man, unless yon 
give me the answer I want*' 
There was no answer. 
" Have I not proved my devotion 
"Yes," was spoken by that soft, sweet voice, 
all unconscious of the a^ny enduredin the dark 
little cabin Jp 
"And you have said you loved me^ 
"Yes." 

' ' Then why torture me ?" 

" I don't want to marry, Philip— I don't want te 
give up my liberty." 

"You bave totally wrong ideas npon that 
point," said Philip, in a tenderer voice. 

And then he argued with her, white Dors, eold 
and faint, pressed her hand on her heart, and felt 
that It was breaking. Presentiy she could bear no 
more, and uttered a ery so ftill of anguish that 
both hearers were startied. 

"It is Dody!" cried Myra, and flew down to 
the cabin. 
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Yes, it was Dora, cold as iccL and nearly wild 
with her almost nnendurable misery. 

** Dora, are yon still sick?'' askea Myra. 

*' Yes ; Tery," replied Dora, struggUns to keep , 
her pride abore water. ** I waked myself from a 
bad dream." | 

" Yes. von gare a most fearfbl, a horrible cry," 
retnmed Myra; it quite frightened Philip. Are: 
yon cold f I was down here ^ hour ago ; you ' 
were fast asleep, and I covered you up." • 

Dora felt a tnrill of hate toward her rival, such 
as had never crossed her heart before. 

"Are we going homef" she asked, drawing 
away from Myra with a shiver. 

''Yes, we are almost at the little pier. Hadn't 
vou better get up and go on deck ? You will feel 
oetter. I was seasick once ; it was intolerable. 
Come." 

'* Don't wait," said Dora, with a manner that 
meant " go." " Pn be up in a minute ;" and Myra 
went away, wondering a little. Dora found some 
water, and dashed it on her hot forehead. 

I wish I could die," she said^ passionately, 
under her breath. ''I wish I hii^t fall over- 
board. I cannot—I wiU not live!" 

But she did live, as so many sad souls do, and 
she did not try to conquer her wild passion ; she 
had never tried to hold her feelings m check. A 
petted child from her infancy, her suffering was 
all the more intense from her incompetency of 
self-oontrol. She grew pale and listless, whUe 
Myra, who had ffiven her promise to marry Philip, 
seemed every day to grow beautiful, at least in 
her lover's eyes. 

The girls were in the city again, and the gay 
life of winter commenced. Dora, pitiful to sav. 
still cluuff to Philip, while all manner of wila 
wishes and dreadful desires thronged her mind. 

"If Myra should die," she sud^ sometimes, 
** Philip would love me, perhaps. I know if she 
was out of the way. I could have a fair chance for 
my life." Then sne would add, in a passion of 
feeling : ** He shall be mine ; in some way he shall 
be brought to me." 

Her hatred seemed to reach its climax that soft 
spring day, when she stood looking at them under 
the beech trees. After that, she felt no mercy for 
' Myra. for slowly but surely the wedding-day was 
. -drawing on. 

One day Myra called upon her, pale with some 
kind of exciting trouble; yet she laughed more 
and was wittier than ever. 

** Come and walk with me, Dora, and I'll tell 
you some news. If s a splendid secret." 

" I don't wi^ to walk,^ said Dora, hating her 
as she looked in her brown e;res. 

"You don't know how delightful it u ©ut; you 
had better come." 

•*T«U me, what is it you bewitch men with?" 
cried Dora, in a sudden spasm of feeling. 

"I bewitch men! What do you mean, Dody? 
I don't bewitch men ; I don't want to. In a general 
way. 1 don't like them." 

" But you like Philip Warrington !" cried Dora, 
with a fever-flush on either cheek at the mention 
of his name. 

**louffhiio, Dody; he is " 

"Don't!" cried Dora, sharply; and Myra 
Htarted baok, terror-stricken at the pain in her 
voice. ' . , . 

Suddenlv Dora's secret was revealed to her. 
She had guessed that something was wrong, but 
she had not thought it was this. ^ 

" How far did vou think of going?" asked Dora, 
In a strangelv altered voice. ... 

"To see Dncle Hod's house; it is only a mile 
from here, and I expect it is splendid. I know 
where the kevs are to be found." 

" Is your Uncle Horace out there f asked Dora, 
In the same still, hushed voice. 



" No. indeed. He is away on business ; in New 
York. I believe." 

" rll go with you," said Dora, calmly; and put 
on her hat and shawl. 

They had walked but a short distance before 
Myra said, her cheeks growing very pale : 

"I've something to tell you, Dowu'' 

" Don't. I don^t care to hear any secrets this 
afternoon ; I'm not in the mood. Tell me to-mor- 
row^ you and I live." 

"Why, I hope we shall live. Dodv ; you needn't 
be so serious about it," laugned Myra, though in 
her heart she felt troubled for Dora. "There'« 
the house I Isn' t it splendid V ' 

" Yes ; but too far outside the city limits, it 
seems to me. for a rich man to live." 

"Oh, but it*s aperfect fortress 1 You shall see 
his safe-room. Tnere's no possibility of getting 
at it. nnless one should blew up the house. Ita 
windows are in the roof, made of glass twelve 
ipches thick, they say ; and the door shuts with a 
spring that nobody but himself can open. I've a 
great curiosity to see that room." 

They went over all the spacious house, Myra 
unwontedly gay, though her eyes seemed bummff 
with a consummg fire ; Dora, diitraUf thoughtful 
sUent. 

" This is the strong-room," said Myra, at last, 
going in. " See, they leave this iron wedge here, 
to keep it from being fastened. Let us gp in." 

Dora passed over the threshold, shivenng. 

" How gloomy I" she said. 

" Yes, but all the better; people can't take too 
mucbprecaution now-a-days.^' 

" Wnat are you doing?" Myra called out, a mo- 
ment after. 

She w&s at the further end of the room, examin- 
ing the safe built into the wall. 

" Nothing," said Dor% faintly. 

"This is a regular father confessor's box," 
laughed Myra. 

juid then the iron door of the room clanged to, 
and she was fastened in. 

"Oh, Dora! what have you done?" she cried, 
flying to the door, which in its gigantic strength 
seemed to fh>wn down at her. 

But Dora did not stop to hear. She flew down 
the stairs, her heart beating in loud, thick strokes, 
her brain on flre ; she flew home, and locked her- 
self in her chamber. 

"Myra will have no supper to-night; she will 
stay in that terrible room alone. She will die be- 
fore morning; I should." 

These were the demon thoughts that possessed 
the guU^ girl. 

Next oay a neighbor called. 

" Did you know that Warrington and Miss Myra 
had quarrelled?" she asked. 

The blood flew to Dora's head; it seemed to 
her, as she shook it negatively, that it would 
burst. This was the secret she would not hear. 

"Yes, they had a dreadful time; and Philip 
started right off to leave the country, swearing a 
dreadftd oath that he would never come back.''^ 

liater in the day the same neighbor came in 
again. 

"There's tremendous scandal about Miss Myra. 
They say she repented, and has run off with him." 

Dora felt the blood leaving her face. 

" Yes ; she hasn't been seen since yesterday at 
two." 

" Yesterday at two *' murmured Dora, feebly. 

" Dear me," said Dora's aunt. "Why, Dody, 
didn't she go out with you yesterday ?" 

"Yes, aunty; she went a little ways," said 
Dora, faintly. 

" My child^ how your cheeks look !" cried the 
neighbor, with consternation. "Miss Daniels, 
Dora -is m a high fever. My graoioos 1 see the 
ehild I she is fainting 1" 
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Id that tittle moment Dora had turned from 
scarlet to white; she sank on the floor utterly In- 
sensible. 

That day and the next in her ravings the girl 
betrayed nerself. Her aunt heard it first, and 
tnmecl sick with horror. She allowed nobody 
beside herself to visit the room where eTery mo- 
ment the air was saAdened with the fearftu self- 
reproaches of the miserable |prL 

Miss Daniels wrote a burned note to the Wal- 
ters femily, begging them for God's sake not to 
betray her wretch^ niece ; that she must have 
been ill, laboring under cerebral disease at the 
time. 

But Myra had been set free. Quite unexpect- 
edly her uncle returned from New York, and 
somethins impressed him to make a long detour, 
and visit his house before he returned home. He 
often said afterward that he never could tell why 
he was so determined to go to that unfurnished 
house, just on the verge or the evening, and With 
no lignt. 

To his astonishment he found his safe-room 
door locked ; but it was soon opened, and there, 
lying on the floor in her white garments, a spec- 



tral vision, was his favorite niece, the only thin^ 
he loved in the world besides his money. 

Myra was carried home quite senseless, and the 
best of medical aid at once summoned. It wa» 
the opinion of the physician that she could not 
have survived another nisht. The story was told 
as a wonderful tale; but no one suspected the 
complicity of poor Dora, whose fever ran for 
weekSf and left ner a wasted, faded creature. 

Phihp Warrington, hearing the infamous rumor 
that was circulated, retumea to the city, and there 
was a reconciliation between him and Myra, which 
was never to be disturbed again, they both so- 
lemnly declared. 

Months after, when Myra met Dora, though 
shuddering with the old feeling of nameless horror 
in which she had passed two fearful davs, she 
would have been reconciled, but Dora would not 
know her. Ouilty, conscious, she felt that Myra 
would never betray her ; and still she hated her. 

They took her to Europe, and she never came 
back. Some say she mamed a foreign count, but 
I know she never recovered from that heart- 
wound, and, unhappily, never ceased to hate the 
woman who had innocently been her rivaL 




V 



HOT ONE WOMAH HATID.— ** THIN TOE IBOH DOOB OF THl BOOM CLANOBD TO, AND MTBA WAS 

rASTBNBD IN." 
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8WBET SnCPLlCITT.—" THE TOUNO LADY BUBST ItrtO A LACUH, WHICH WAS HEASTILT JOINED IK BT 

HSU FATHER." 



Swaet Simplicity. 

I TBLt Ton, Tom, 1 am done with women." 

*' Wliy/my dear fellow, you shock me. Done 
with women ! what on earth do you mean?** 

** I mean just what I say. I am thoroughly 
disffusted with the whole sex. Show me a woman, 
ana ril show you a compound of cunning, selfish- 
ness and deceit." 

" You unmitigated barbarian ! Why, sir, vou 
have basely slandered the best and noblest haff of 
the human race. Women in general are just a 
little lower than the angels, and some of them a 
little higher. Woman, sir, has been very justly 
■tyled God*s last best gift to man. But come, 



Noble, do tell me wh|t has caused you to form 
such an opinion of the dear creatures? It is a 
new idea with you, for I distinctly remember 
that, when we were students together, no man had 
a more exalted opinion of womankind. ^You 
were a worshipper at the shrine of love and 
beauty." 

All in the abstract, Tom. You know I had no 
experimental knowledge. Now listen, whilst I mv 
'tale unfold.'" , 

Then Noble proceeded whh the following nar- 
rative : 

On leaving college, at the age of twenty, I re- 
turned to my. countr}' home, and spent agma 
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months in q^iet seclusion. I was shj and t^xk- 
ward in the society of ladies, though, like you, I 
then looked upon them as the embooiment of all 
that was pure, artless and unselfish. 3ly beloved 
and venerable grandmother, with whom I was 
livine, often rained me on my excessive timidity. 

"Noble/' she would say. " with all your book- 
larnin\ you makes yourself a fool about women. 
They won't bite you. child. Here's Tom Wilson 
and Henry Sparlu, tney never went to college, nor 
to school, either, much, and they laugh and chat 
with the girls, while you, with all your eddication, 
and your * degree' in your pocket, are as dumb as 
a post." 

"Oh, grandma!" I answefed, "the ladies are 
angels, and I can't treat them like fellow-creatures. 
I worship them in my heart of hearts, but I can't 
be famihar with them." 

"An^ls, indeed I" exclaimed the old lady, 
enereettcally ; " they are creatures of flush ana 
blood, just the same as, you are, and many of them 
not half so sood. Now, child, if you don't get 
rid of such Polish notions, you'll learn to your 
sorrow that * all that glitters is not gold.' " 

Notwithstanding this advice, I sntt kept aloof 
from the girls, though my heart was secrtdy pant- 
ing for the companionship of sonle kindred spirit* 
In moments of contemplative reverie, I pictured 
to myself some being tnat I could love with pas- 
sionate devotion, and doubted not that in due 
season I would meet with the living counterpart 
She would be, if true to the ideal, beautiful as a 
fairy, a sylph-like figure, elegantly proportioned, 
eyes of lustrous black or melting olue, a mina 
well cultivated, a disposition gentle and amiable, 
and a heart softly sentimental Such was the 
lovely being, portrayed by my prophetic pencil, 
ordamed 

**To bless mychamed sool. 

And aU my future fata control, 
Unr^raUed and alone." 

At length, becoming somewhat weary of the dull 
monotony of the country, I concluded to spend a 
few months in the city of Richmond, and, making 
known my wishes to grandma, she readily con> 
iiented. 

"It is the best thing you could do, child, I 
reckon. The fact is, you have seen very little of 
the world, and I fear 'yon are kind o' green like. 
Now you be careful and don't get * took in' when 
you go to town." 

I promised to keep my eyes open, and a few 
days thereafter found myself comfortably quai> 
tercd at a first-class boarding-house in the city. 

It was a delightful season, in the early part of 
autumn^ and Fwould spend most of my time on 
the Capitol Square, sometimes reading, out gene- 
rally watching the passers-by with a listless, care- 
less sort of curiosity. 

One evening I was reclining on a rude bench in 
a retired port of the grounds, wondering, in a 
dreary sort of way, when and where I should 
meet my spirit's mate. When on the point of 
leaving the Square, my attention was attracted by 
the approaching figure of a lady, who was leading 
a little girl by the hand. I was struck by the 
beauty and grace of her figiiH, and determined to 
remain where I was till she came up, to see if her 
f »icc was correspondingly beautiful. J udge of my 
surprise and delight when i reco^iscd the faithful 
personation of my charming ideal. I uncon- 
sciously took ofif my hat as she passed, and gazed 
upon her with a look so f^ll of admiration, that a 
blush suffused her sweet face. Fearing that she 
was offended, and inwardly cursing my unman- 
nerly ruoeness, I watched her as she passed slowly 
and gracefully down the broad gravel walk. 

She had proceeded, however, but a few yards, 
when, turning to the little girl at her side, she said : 
Well, Birdie, ain't you tired ? I am, and we'll 



I rest a little while on thi^ bench, and then we'H go 
back home." 

" What a sweet, flute-like voice !" I mnrmnredL 
as she seated herself nearly opposite the bench I 
occupied. 1 hod a full view of ner angelic face, 
and was in full hearing of her heavenly attuned 
voice, as she played and prattled with the c^iild. 
She would occasionally shoot innocent, timid 
glances in my direction, and the blissful faccy 
took possession of my soul that perhaps my uor 
bounded admiration was reciprocated. 

I was casting aboat how I mi|rtit, without rud»> 
ness, enter into conversation intfa her, when an 
accident broujght about the end I had in view. 

The little girl, who, for a moment, had been left 
to her own devices, had mounted apon the back 
of the bench, and suddenly fallen to the ground* 
uttering the most piercing screams. The young 
ladv* rushed frantically forward, and, raising the 
child in her arms, endeavored to soothe its criea 
by the most tender caresses. 

I now came forward, expressing the most lively 
concern for the little sufferer, and hoped that she 
had received no serious it:gury. 

"Oh, no sir I she u only a Uttle frightened," 
answered the lady. "Hush! Birdie: don't cry, 
darlmg," she continued, as the child nestled us 
head on her bosom. 

"What a lovely child!" lexsdaimed: "there is 
a strong resemblance between you, and I presume 
you are sisters." 

"Yes," answered the lovely creature, "Birdie 
is my only sister, and I love her better than any 
one on earth. Her health is quite delicate, and 
when the evenings are fine I always take her to 
walk with me on the Square." 

"Aht" I exclaimed. "I am on the Square 
every evening, and am surprised that I have not 
met you, or seen you, rather, before." 

" This is the first time we have been out for a 
week," she said. "Birdie has been too unwell 
for out-door exercise ; but if we had, you mi^t 
have passed us without notice, there are so many 
on the Square." 

"Ah, no, lady! I should have noticed you 
among ten thousand. Will you pardon me if I 
tell you that a face and form like yours have often 
appeared to me in my dreams, and when I first 
saw you I felt as if I had known you for years?" 

She mused thoughtf\illy a moment, and then 
said: 

"It is really strange, but do you know that I 
experienced toe same emotions on first observing 
you ! I feared you thought me bold in looking i3 
ou so much, but I was trying to recollect it we 
ad ever met before." 
Some further conversation passed, and the 
lovely girl, taking Birdie by the hand, started oC 
leaving me in the wildest state of transport. I 
felt that it would be indelicate in me to offer to 
accompany her home, so I remained on the spot 
hallowed by her presence till the warning shadows 
of night began to fall around me, then slowly re- 
paired to my quarters, to dream sweetly of the 
fair unknown. 

How fervently did I pray that the weather might 
continue pleasant, that I might again be permitted 
to see the charming creature to whom I had f^reely 
surrendered my heart ! How strange that fate had 
brought thus together two beings evidently de- 
signed to make each other happy I 

The next morning I was awie at an early hour, 
and eageriy scanned the heavens to note the in- 
dications of the weather. To my inexpressible 
joy. not a cloud lowered over my hopes. 

The day wore on, serenely fair, and at an eariy 
hour in the evening my impatience drove me to 
the position 1 had occupied the previous evening. 
After a lapse of time, that to me seemed intermina- 
ble, my enchantress made her appearance, again 
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leftdiDg little Birdie bv the bMid. She was look- | 
in^ more bewitchlngij lovely than before, had 
evidently devoted more attention to dress, and 
though not elaborately, was neatly and tastefully 
£ttired. 

When I came forward and accosted her, she save 
a sweet little start of surprise, and a slight blush 
again dyed her cheeks. Her embarrassment, how- 
erer, soon passed off, and we soent an hour in con- 
versation ; an hour—the most delightful I had ever 
experienced. 

1 was exceedingly anxious to find out the lady's 
name, but hesitated to ask her the question direct. 
Again fortune favored me. I had ^ven my watch 
to Birdie to keep her quie^ and. ohBdUke. the little 
cherub was beating it against the ground in great 
glee. 

Birdie Strange," called out my companion. 

you'll break the gentleman's watch (sne had 
already done that) : oring it to me, darling." 

"Birdie Strange!" I exclaimed: "what a sweet 
name I" 

"Yes," she said; "we call her 'Birdie,' but 
her name is Florence; she was named after an 
aunt, while I bear the name of my mother." 

" May I presume to ask what was your mother's 
namet 

" Certainly, sir," she said ; " my mother was 
named Lucy.*' 

I now introduced myself, and after this formal- 
ity we seemed to become more familiarly ac- 
quainted ; and, judging all the sex by Lucy, I 
became more than ever convinced that women and 
anffeU were identically the same. 

fn the course of the frequent interviews I had 
with Lucy, she informed me that her fcther was 
Colonel Robert Strange, whom I knew to be a 
gentleman of fine famuy and large estate. I fre- 
quently expressed a desire to accompany her 
home, but sne as frequently requested me to'delay 
doing so for the present, and, of course, I could 
but acquiesce, more especially as 1 saw her every 
evening. 

One evening she appeared to be in the deepest 
distress, and on my urging and entreatine her to 
confide in me the cause of her sorrow, she said : 

" Oh I Mr. Savage, I am the most miserable 
creature in existence. My father insists on my 
marrving a eentleman whom I never did and never 
can love. He knows of my aversion, but de- 
elares it to be an unreasonable prejudice, and 
positively refuses to let me keep company with 
any other gentleman. This is the reason! have 
never been witling for you to escort me home. 
To-day he told me I must no longer delay com- 
pliance with his wishes. Oh I Mr. Savage, what 
muet I do, what must I do !" 

No words can describe my consternation on 
hearing of this unfeeling conduct of Colonel 
Stranee. 

" or course. Miss Lucy," I said, " you should 
never think of marrying any gentleman unless 
you truly love him. Tour father cannot compel 
you to do so against your will." 

" No," she replied: " but ho can render my life 
so miserable by his harshness, if I refuse. You 
don't know what a terrible man my father is 
when he is thwarted in any of his purposes. I 
think I can do nothing better than comply with 
his demand, for my sulierings will be of short du- 
ration. The grave will soon close over my lifeless 
form." 

In an agony of grief she bowed her face upon 
her hands and wept, while I was well-nigh petri- 
fied with the fear of losing her. 

" Dearest Lucy," I cned, " only idol of my 
heart, I have learned to love you with an intensity 
that words can never express. Think of the hope- 
less misery to which you vrould consisn me oy 
yielding to this unreasonable demana of your 



I father. Only promise that you will try to love me 
, in return, and all mtj yet be well." 

"Ohl Mr. Savage," she cried, hiding her face 
on my breast, " it will be unnecessary to try ; my 
heart has been yours from the first moment that 
we met," 

Passionately I pressed the lovely creature to my 
heart, and assured her that nought but death 
should ever part us. 

" Do you think, dear Lucy," I asked, " that your 
father would seriously object to my suit? I am a 
gtotleman of as good a family as his own, of ir- 
reproachable character, and possessed of means 
amply sufficient to support a wife in handsome 
style. Perhaps he misht be willing to forego hi% 
preference for the gentleman to whom you allude# 
and be quite willing to receive me as a son-in-law.'' 
" Oh, never, never !" interrupted Luo;r ; " though 
you are in every respect his superior, Charles 
Catron is the man whom he intends that I shall 
marry, and you can have no idea how obstinate 
he IS in adhering to any resolution he has formed." 

"Then, dear Lucy,''^ I said, "there is but one 
course left for us to pursue. I know how your 
maiden delicacy will shrink from such a step, but 
it is far preferable to the wanton and cruel Sacri- 
fice he contemplates. We mint elope / Fly with 
me. my darlinff, and in a few hours we can stand 
before the bridal altar, beyond the reach of those 
who would consign us both to hopeless despair, 
by an eternal separation." 

As I had expected, she seemed horrified at the 
proposal, and declared she could never think of 
suon a thing. 

" No, dear Noble !" she exclaimed ; " aak of 
me any sacrifice but this; what would all my 
friends think of me?" 

I pleaded with all the eloquence of which I was 
master, and with so much success that, before we 

Sarted, she had consented to fly with me to Wel- 
on, North Carolina. I walked with her as near 
to her father's house as we deemed prudent, and 
then we parted, with mutual protestations of 
fidelity. 

Thai night I wrote a long and affectionate letter 
to mndma, in which I gave a glowing description 
of Lucy, coiling her amone other things the em- 
bodiment of Sweet Simplicity, and acquainting 
the old lady with my intended plan of operations. 
This letter I mailed the next momin|;, and during 
the remainder of the day was busy m making the 
necessary arrangements for the important trip. 

I ordered an elegant suit of clothes, giving di- 
rections for them to be ready by a cemin day ; 
purchased a supply of fine and fashionable furni- 
ture, and had it sent up the canal, to grandma's. 

Lucy hod only consented to go on condition that 
at least two fHends should bear us company, the 
lady to be selected by her, and I was to procure 
the services of the gentleman. This was quite 
reasonable, and, being a stranger in the city, I took 
the liberty of rcquestinflr a young man that boarded 
at the same house with me to accompany us on 
the interesting occasion. He kindly consented to 
do so, but hinted that his wardrobe was not ex- 
actly in a suitable condition. I immediately made 
that all right by handing him a fift>*-dollar bill, 
and he lost no time in supplying nimself with 
ouite a decent suit, worth, I should say, twenty 
dollars. 

The morning before the one set for our de- 
parture, I purcnased four tickets forWeldon, and, 
as that was the last thins to be done, went back 
to my room, feeling as happy as a lord. I found 
a letter from grandma on my table, which I at 
once proceeded to read. The old lady concrtttu- 
lated me, of course, on my approaching felicity, 
gave much good advice, and wound up by repeat- 
ing the admonition she had given me on leaving 
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home: "Be eareful, child, and don*t get took i 
in." i 
I hare neTer been able to account for it, but 
after dinner I felt an irresistible desire to see 
Lucy, if onl^ for a moment, and, knoiring that she 
would not visit the Square that evening, left the 
house, and proceeded up the street in the direction 
of her abode. I did not intend, of coarse, to enter 
the house, but hoped to catch a fflimpse of her at 
a window or door. But fate womd have it other- 
wise. 

On nearing the bouse, I observed an elderlv 
gentleman in company with a lady, nearly his own 
age, descend the steps, and, passing throush the 
^^ote, walk quietly up the street. It instanttv oe- 
curred to me that these persons were Colonel 
Strange and lady. 1 immediately determined to 
avail myself of the favorable opportunity, and 
call on Lncj in her own house. She had informed 
me that there was no one else in the family but 
little Birdie, so what had I to fear ? Proceeding to 
the door, 1 rang the bell, which was answerecTby 
a domestic, ^auirins if Miss Strange was at 
home, I was inrorme^ that she was, and was 
politely requested to walk into the parlor. I gave 
my^^ame to the servant, and entered, as re- 
quested. 

In a few moments a lady, whom I bad never 
seen before, made her appearance, and asked if I 
had called to see her, and, if so, to explain the oc- 
casion of my visit. 

It now occurred to me that this was the young 
lady who was to accompany Lucy on our journey 
of the next day, so I answered without hesitation': 
I did not call to see you, miss, as I have not 
the honor of your acquaintance ; out I called to 
see a verj' particular fnend, Biiss Lucy Strange.'* 

"That is my name, sir," she said, *'and I 
know of no one else who has the right to bear it. 
I really do not understand you." 

Neither did I understand her, but I began to 
think that something was wrong A large, portly 
gentleman now came to the door, when the young 
lady said : 

Father, here is a person who saw he called to 
see a very particular friend, Miss Lucj Strange, 
and vK I never saw him before in my life." 

**\Vhat means this insolent intrusion, fellow?" 
demanded the old gentleman. This is the only 
young lady of that name in the house, or the city, 
either." 

'* Who, then," I asked, "is the young lady I 
have seen so frequently on the Square, with little 
Birdie? She intormed me her name was Lucy 
Strange !" 

The young lady now burst into an immoderate 
fit of laughter, in which her father joined heartily. 
When their mirth had subsided in a measure. 
Colonel Stranffe in(brmed me that the little girl was 
in truth his daughter, but that the young ladv I 
had seen wijh her was the nursery maid / ** And,' ' 
he continued, "while we do not allow our ser- 
vants to entertain their company in the parlor, 
under the |)eculiar circumstances of your case, if 
you desire it, you can hrfre a short interview with 
the lady here. 

I could stand no more, but, seizing my hat, 
rushed from the house, and returning to my room, 
hastily packed my trunk, stowing away the wed- 
ding-suit, also, and took the first train that left 
for anywnere. The joke was too good not to be 
circulated. Orandma heard it, and I didn't have 
the brass to face her for two years ; and when I 
did, the first thinff she said was : 

" Well, she took you in, child ; Sweet Simplicity, 
indeed." 



Tlie only hate which we all bear with Christian 
patience is the hate of those who envy us. i 



^The •now.*' 

Tax Snow-King oame. In the dead of nia^t. 
And ck>thed the fields in a lobe of w^e; 
And when morning broke, with a dear aunria?* 
And opened tbe lids of the sleepers' eyes. 
Up went many a shout and cry. 
From old and young, from low and hi^ 

Hurra!'* cried the boys. «*Now fvr aome ftml 
We'll hitch up Dobbin, the Gray, and the Pun. 
And with Sude and Hmt, and sweet Nell Qnj, 
Well wish there would be no end to the day; 
For away we'Jl go over valley and ridge, 
And a aiy Usa steal as we croes o*er the bridge.** 

Then glanoe in your manatfwi, whence bright Ughta are 
streamhig. 

Where diamonds are sparkling and soft eyee are 

beaming; 

List to the music's voluptuous strain. 
And the lauoh of the dancers in merry relMn— 
Surrounded by wealth, by pomp and by ahow. 
All lovely to them is tne beauliiul Snow. 

But go to the haonta of want or of shame. 

Where poverty reigns in ftot aa in name; 

See ike pale, sunken cheek, and the iever-bright eye^ 

No fire— no food— only Pain's fierce cry. 

And see how, in spite of its glittering show. 

They look in despair on this cruel white Snow. 

O you who now revel in wealth and in ease^ 
Who know not Obid horrors of oold or disease. 
Who never knew hunger or tfiirst or oold— 
phantoms who fly from the sight of your gold— 
Bemeniber, though tor you in tniahtnesa it g^ow. 
There's Oeaih to the poor in the terrible Snow. 



Dignity SnrpriMd. | 

Fred Whitman was a very handsome man— 1 
that everybody admitted. Fine face, elegant fieure, 
and unexceptionable manners, were his. Aaded 
to those esteemed recommendations to favor were 
wealth and genius. So, of course, Fred Whitman 
occupied a foremost position in the ranks of upper- 
teddom. 

Mrs. Archibald Henshaw, who traced her lineage 
to Henry lY., on whose escutcheon wasensraved 
a half-moon, a sceptre, and a very small eagle 
— the latter designed to illustrate the marriage 
between her titled English grandparent and a 
full-blooded Yankee gin — was wont to observe 
that it was a sad pity Mr. Whitman had not been 
bom in a country 'where rank was of more ac- 
count than in this land of plebeianism, where one 
man is as good as another. Mrs. Henshaw, not- 
withstanding her noble origin, had never seen a 
bom prince, or a made duke, but she knew that 
Mr. Whitman should have been one of these — felt 
sure that a great mistake had been made in regard 
to his birthplace; and this hearty sympathy for 
the man's misfortune^ and great appreciation for 
his mental and physical calibre (Mrs. Henshaw 
asked no ouestions about morals ; to be wealthy 
and dignined and handsome was all that was 
necessary ; men were mostly alike, she reasoned, 
in character), at once placed him first on the list 
of desirable suitors for the hand of her daughter 
Nettie. 

Nettie was just nineteen— very pretty, and very 
charming; butj according to h*er motner's code- 
entirely undisciplined, though good-tempered, and 
unusually brilliant. Five years at a fashionable 
boarding-school had not baa the efl'ect her mother 
especially bargained for— that of making Nettie 
dignified. As the principal had privately informed 
her: " Every possible means nad been tried, but 
one might as well endeavor to imprison the sun- 
light as Nellie's ftank and impetuous disposition* 
1 on will find her astonishingly well-reaa, an ex- 
cellent linguist, and splendiomusician. but aa on* 
i tamed aa when you brought her here.'' 
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This WM a bitter piU for ihiB oonyentional leader 
of the ton to awallowr, and the professor had taken 
no pains to sugar-coat it. So she took her daugh- 
ter nome, introduced her to the world, and held 
the disciplinary rod so constantly over her curly 
bead, that Nettie would have given all she had in 
the world to be back to boarding-school again. 
This espionage was terribly irritating to one of 
her temperament, and, to make the matter still 
worse, tnere was no one to appeal to — Mr. Hen- 
shaw baring taken up a temporary business resi- 
dence in Paris. 

**Miss Henshaw'g manners are thoroughbred," 
said yii. Whitman one evening at a grand re- 
ception among the elite. And, then, her voice is 
charming, and her accompaniments actually be- 
wildering." 

Do us the honor of calling any evening when 
you feel like spending an nour or two right 
Bociallv/' replied the delighted mother. NeUie 
IS the feast bit embarr^sed in society, but at home 
her music holds us spell-bound." 

** Now, my dear," sold the manceuvring mamma 
to her daughter, the following day, I bAve ^ven 
Mr. Whitman carte blanche in regard to visiting 
us, and I warn you to be extreme^ careful about 
your deportment ; for, you see how dignified he 
is! and 1 know from his conduct how ne detests 
anything rude or hoydenish in young ladies." 

*' Wliat is Mr. Whitman to me, I should like to 
know ?" inquired Nettie, without looking up. ** I 

i'nst wish I could go somewhere and wash this 
latefnl starch off. It is perfectly awful never to 
be allowed to unbend." 



"Huah^ Nettie! no more of this, if you please. 
You admire Mr. Whitman, do you not V* 

Admire him? yes, as I should a beautiful piece 
of statuaiT in the comer yonder ; and enjoy m v 
self iust about as much, talking to him, as I snould 
to the plaster-of-paris effigy. He looks some- 
times as if there were lots of fun in him, and as if 
he oould enjoy a good romp as well as any other 
man." And Nettie, with her head cocked en one 
side, canary fashion, with just the least bit of de- 
fiance visible around the laughing mouth, waited 
for her mother's reply. 

*' A good romp as well as any other man !" 
repeat^ Mrs. Henshftw, with evident disgust. 
"Nettie, I am astonished !" 

" I suppose so," sighed Nettie. Just my luck 
to astonish instead of amuse. But please don't 
talk about Mr. Whitman to me. I've got eyes, 
and I know how to use them, too. You are de- 
termined upon bringing about a match between 
me and Mr. Dignity ; but it * can't be did.' When 
1 marry, it will be with the understanding that I 
shall ao just as I please. M^ fetters here almost 
kill me, and I am determmed not to endure 
them a lifetime I" and Nettie walked out of the 
room, with a very sorrowful expression on her 
pretty face. 

Mr. Whitman dropped in" occasionally, as 
the anxious mother baoe him, and was pleasantly 
entertained by both mother and daughter — Nettie 
singing her choicest songs, and conversing in a 
dignified, woman-of-the-world style, which both 
deughtea and surprised her maternal parent, and 
made her quite certain of a love avowal from bcr 
elegant guest. 




tfiwm BTrBPanvD.— th« parlos-doob openbo, aitd nf walrd mbs. heicbbaw and hb. whit- 
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** I sBoold like io see ibat jonng Itdr airar 
firom the influsDce of her mother, said Fred, 
after an eveoing spent with the two. "Nettie 
aeems almost afraid to act herself. I hare occa- 
siooally detected symptoms of spontaneity, which, 
some way, never amount to anything. I like the 
child in spite of myself, and beneve I should lore 
her if I didn't fear she would make copy of her 
mother. That woman almost suffocates me." 

Affairs proffressed in this decidadly unsatis- 
factory style lor two or three months— Mr. Whit- 
man Tery much at home at the residence of the 
Henshaws ; Nettie keeping up the character of 
dignified young lady, pleasing her mother, and 
displeasing the one whose addresses Mrs. Henahaw 
most wished to secure for her daughter. 

An artist's reception. Mrs. Henshaw, who always 
patronised affairs of this kind, was very much 
annoyed to be informed by Nettie that she was not 
feeling well enough to accompany her. " Never 
mind, mother ; go for once without me. I should 
*liink It would b^ a relief— Fm sure it will be to me 
-to be allowed to remain quietly at home.** 

Mr. Whitman will be very much disappointed, I 
know, bnt m bring him home with me if I can," 
remarked her mother, very much annoyed. 

" Mr. Fiddlestick I'* replied Nettie. "My word 
on it, he'll be delighted to see you once without 
your shadow and Nettie turned her face awav, 
countinif the fieures on the satin paper, apparently 
unconscious of her mother's vexation. 

"Good ffracious!" said Nettie, after her de- 
parture. "^Isn't this nice ? Here I have been 
h^me iVom boarding-school six months, and this 
is the first day I have been allowed to spend at 
home alone !" and, humming affay air, Nettie made 
a becoming morning toilet, aod scampered down- 
stairs, determined on tun, Kitty, who was very 
fond of Nettie, but who never dared make any 
demonstration when the mistress of the mansion 
was around, scampered after her, and the ball was 
fairly opened. 

" Come here, Kit ; yon and I will have a regular 
spree. Ton never saw the inside of this parlor be- 
fore, did you? Nineteen years old I What of 
that. Miss Pussy Cat! Don't vou dare ' meow* 
about that to me ; if you do Fll cuff your ears. 
. Now for fun, Kitty !" and, tell it not in Qatb— this 
digrUiUd pupil of a dignified motherfs dignified 
teachings, selected by her for the most dignified 
man in New Toric, mrew herself upon the soft 
Wilton carpet, and rolled over and over, Kitty 
springing toward her at intervals, apparently en- 
ioyinff the sport as much as her mistress. Just at 
the height of this performance the parlor-door 
opened, and in walked Mrs.* Henshaw and Mr. 
Whitman. 

" Goodness me I" cried Nettie, and attempted, 
with Kitt^ in her arms, to gain a standing position ; 
but the situation was too much for her keen ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous, and so, with Pussy 
clasped dose, she sat and laughed right musically. 

" Whv, the child must be insane ! she was ill 
when I left her," said Mrs. Henshaw, approaching 
her highly-amused daughter. 

"Please don't," implored Nettie, rising. "Will 
you open the door for Kitty, Mr. Whitman ? The 
poor thing is scared half to death. I suppose / 
ought to M ; but some wav I am glad you have 
found me out. It's the first time Tve bad a real 
good time since I returned. The sense of fk'eedom 
was so overpowering, so exquisite, that I couldn't 
help giving up to it. Don't look so shocked, 
mother :" and again Nettie broke down as she sur- 
veyed ftne disgusted countenance of her mother. 

" I assure you, Miss Nettie, I am quite as glad 
to have found you out, as you are to have me. ' 
You only lacked a little more naturalness, more , 
■portiveness, to make you irresif tible," And Mr. i 



Whitman drew her band in his, and led her to the 
bay-window, to the utter astonishment of Mrs. 
Henshaw, wno stood like one patiifled. What be 
said, I don't know exactly, out something maj 
be inferred, from the tact that they ara now be- 
trothed. 



^Sho BwnlMirninod 

(By OsrU Yernetl 

CutLB, or more properly. Anthony Charles 
Horace Yemet. was the son or Joseph, the marine 

Stdnter, and Virginia Parker, an English girl, who, 
lOugh descended fh>m a Protestant Ajrchbiahop 
of Canterbury, was the daughter of the com- 
mander of the rope's jntlleys. Carle was bom si 
Bordeaux in 175o. Though always in delicate 
health, he showed a precocious talent for art, suiL 
as he ffrew up, became very fond of horses, ana 
made them a subject of olose study, after finditi|^ 
bow carelessly most painters had been content to 
depict them. Although, as a historical painter,, 
he led the way for his son, the great Horace Ver- 
net. Carle is better known by his humorous, 
pieces, in which the drawing is correct, the color- 
ing goodf the humor never repulsive or tririal, 
thus avoiding the faults of most caricainrists. 
The illustration now given is a fair specimen of 
his style; the rider's evident incapacity to control 
the horse he bestrides, and which aeaerves a better 
kniffht, and the host of ours, are all well giyen. 

He mad November 17. 1886, aged seventy-«ght, 
after seeing his ffranddanghter marry Paul Dels- 
roche. Bui his latter days were saddened by a 
kind of delusion — a mild msanitv — inherited pro- 
bably from his mother. Thouen livins in ease, 
he conceived that he was in the depths of poverty, 
and this idea was so seated, that once, coming 
out of the Church of St. Roch, he began to solicit 
alms like a beffgar. But amid his affectionste 
family this took no worse form, and he died 
calmfy and peacefully. 



The Xion Xffot the Si«g of 



Wbo that has sailed upon that vast aqueous 
solution of various salts known as the briny deep 
does not remember the indeterminate intervals, 
now and then, when the novelties of the ship had 
become exhausted, and the weary heart, half 
crushed between the oppressive mysteries of sea 
beneath and sky above, yearned eagerly for some- 
thing or other, 

** T7n oerto non so ohe^ 
Ohi mi diim oos'e," 

to relieve its extreme mnui t There was the rest- 
less ship tossing up and about under the fixed 

fiance of the grey sky, like a Japanese top or ball 
efore His Subhmity the Mikado, and tnia rest- 
lessness became contagious. 

At such times we found relief in visiting the 
ship's carpenter. He had a small shop abaft the 
galley, which was to him a kind of hermitage, and 
there he would repair the breaks and strains 
caused by tugging winds or pounding waves. 
These were not a few ; for this was in the days of 
white-winged packets, when landsmen were not 
forced, as now, to snuff ujp the combined stenches 
of bilge-water and engme-ffrease, but endured 
bilge-water only, or mingled it with the aroma of 
tar, and when captains would let loose the white 

Sinions until staunch ships groaned and shnd- 
ered in remonstrance. Our n(M>le captain thought 
"there was no use in sailing a vessel if yoa 
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ooaldnU carrj Bail:" and sometimes a torn main- 
Mul or snapped cathead shovred tkat they were 
••Hot ffinls, and flints are rent.'* 

So there was plenty of mending to be done, and 
the post of ** Chips was no sinecure. 

He was firom an Eastern — a Down-eastern clime. 
The "pent-np Utica'' of his early dajs was not, 
however, adeouate to his ambition; and, like 
many country boys, he had cast bucolic associa- 
tions behind him, and bent his joumeyings to- 
ward the clamorous town. At one time euning 
subsistence by doing odd bits of work which came 
IB his way, at another plying his vocation behind 
the scenes of a theatre, ne had at last assumed the 

5 rave responsibilities of carpenter on the ship 
Leribel. ue was about forty years of age, witn 
a professional stoop, a keen black eye, and pos- 
sessed of that knowledge of human nature which 
is acquired by rough and tumble in the world. 
Horeorer, he was a man of strong common sense, 
and had a full consciousness of me important po- 
sition which he occupied. As passengers, we 
were always welcome visitors, and one afternoon 
found our little party within bis hospitable walls. 
^ Alas I just here the thought comes that that 
little party never can meet again on ship or shore, 
for the Dying years have not gone by without 
bearing with them at least one of the number, and 
he so good and so gifted. 

We sat that afternoon, some on the workbench, 
some on boxes, and indulged (n that pleasant 
mood, calm, kindly and confldentia], which fol- 
lows the midday meat He, as our host, made 
every effort to amuse his gdests. At first, he 
took down a sad violin from a wooden peg, and 
rehearsed sonorous reels, such as modem spirits 
seem to play with bound bands in locked Daven- 
port cabinets, and with which he had long ago 
galvaniaed his domestic com-huskings. 
Tell us a story. Chips !" 
This was from Sanms, who knew already the 
carpenter's penchant for story-telling, and had 
grown tired of the discordant notes which pro- 
ceeded from the "engine of vile noise,*' and 
wished for a relief. 

The carpenter crossed his legs, which had been 
at slight variance before, leaned back against his 
table, wiped the perspiration from his rugged 
brow, put his violin tenderly under his arm, Mid 
that he didn't know any stones, and commenced : 
"Ton know they call the lion the king of 
beasts." * 

We assented, inaniringly : the suggestion of a 
doubt was somewnat startUng. for what child 
does not have the fact indelibly impressed upon 
its tender mind — does not spell out in his nrst 
book of natural history the sentence appended to 
a woodcut of AfHc's monarch: 
*<T-h-i-s i-s t-h-e k4-n-g o-f b-e-a-s-t-s." 
So we waited, with ears erect. 
** Well, I used to think so; but you'U see I was 
mistaken, and so are you 1" 
"Geon, Chips!" 

'* When I was a largish bor, and used to work 
on a farm and do the chores, there come a menag- 
gery to Bethel. Bethel was about flye mUes from 
Palmirv, where I lived, and one day I went over 
there to get the mare shod. I heara a great talk 
about Hons, and sebras, and painters (not artists), 
and the bams and tarvems were all covered with 
big sign-bills, on which waire pictures of these 
various animals, as large as ltf», and every bit as 
natterat 

" White I |ras there the agent of the circus driv 
up, and I can tell yon he was as much of a cu- 
rosity aa his show, and about as important a man 
OS ever you see. I stood reading tne show-bills, 
and my head was half bustin' with all the descrip- 
tions of cammelleppards, and tigers, and so on, 



which were told there. Ton see, I had never seen 
anything on nigh so big a scale before, and it 
made a great impression on me. AU of a sudding 
an idee struck me, and I got a-taUdn' with the 
agent, although he raillv did seem to mo to be 
a most too great a man for me to bender or inter- 
rupt in his business. I thought he was wonderful 
condescendin' to speak to me at all. I says to 
him : 

" ' Ton say on your show-bills that the lion is 
the king of beasts f 

*** of course im do,' says he; 'everybody ad- 
mits that.' 

" * WelL' says I, * I make you a bet of fifty dol- 
lars that I can bring a critter that'll lick your 
lion.' 

•* * Nonsense !' says he. 

"'Well,' says I, *all you have to do, if you 
don*t believe it, is to take my bet, otherwise you 
back out' 

*' This rather cornered him ; for, of course, yon 
see. he couldn't help betting with me, without 
reeking ihe success oi his show ; so he pulled out 
a big wallet stuffed full of money, took out a fifty- 
dollar noto, and handed it to the landlord, whom 
he chose for stakeholder. 

"Fifty dollars wltra't much to him, but it 
seemed a heap of money to me ; and I told him 
he must wait a little while, till I could seare vp 
my part of the stakes. I went away, and I don^t 
think he expected to see me again, although I 
told him I would be back in about half an hour. 
1 had a little money in the bank, for I was nater- 
rally of a savin' turn ; but it wara't more than 
half enough, so I went to a gentleman in the 
place, for whom I had worked occasionally, and 
who had allers been friendly with me, and asked 
him to lend me the balance, and I agreed to work 
it out or pay him within the year, igave him my 
note, the nrst I ever writ, and when I signed 
it I actilly felt as if I had committed a state-prison 
offence. Then I drew (this word Chips pro- 
nounced dree-ewj althouni he hod to a great ex- 
tent laid aside his OrienUl idiom} out my money 
f^om the bank, and this, with what I borrowed 
from the gentleman, made out the fifty dollars. 1 
went back to the tarvera, and handed over my 
money without saying much, for I felt a little 
solemn ; and then, having got tiie mare shod, 1 
rode over home. 

** That ni^t I dreamt of all kinds of things you 
ever did see — agents with lions' heads, who roared 
at me; monkeys who rode on my back and ^^ned 
in my faoe^ and then arrested me for steahn' fifty 
dollars, it raillv did seem as if half a dozen 
menaffgerfes had oroke loose in my room. When 
morain' came I realised what I had done, and 
was ahnost shaky in my resolution ; but there it 
was, I thought my idee was a good onei and so I 
concluded to go ahead. 

*' Meantime the story gol round that Bildad 
Bunker was goin' to have some kind of lion-fight, 
and a lion-fight in Bethel was not by any means 
a common occurrence. I found myself as noto- 
rous as a fighter trainin', and was the town talk. 
Some people laughed at me, some thought that at 
all events I knew what 1 was about, and some 
took sides with me or with the agent, according 
to circumstances. 

" In a few days the menaggery arrove in a grand 
procession, with brass bands, and calico horses, 
and cages on wagons, and the big tents were 

S itched, and everything prepared for the show, 
.t last the day for the exiifaition come. Of 
course, everybody knew by this time about the 
fight, tor in a place like Bethel such a thing as a 
secret was never heard on, and a public affair like 
this brought folks from far and near all through 
the country. There was a' most an enormous 
crowd, I can tell you. 
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** Inside the tent they had an enclosure built 
for the fiffht ; and there were seats for the um- 
pires, and everything was in first-rate styje. I 
went to the back of my house where my critters 
were kept, and, putting one in each pocket of 
a pair of saddlebags, I slnng them over tae mare's 
back, and started. 

" I am usually strictly punotooal, but this day 
I was jest a little belated, and when I got to the 
teut I found that the boys was a-talkin' and won- 
derin' why I didn't come, or whether^ I would 
come at all. 1 hitched the mare, took the saddle- 
bags under my arm, and started for the tent-door. 
Strange to say, the doorkeeper didn't happen to 
know me, and stopped me as X was going in. 

** * Ticket, sir,' says he. 

** Says I : * I am tne man (for I thought I was a 
man) who has got a critter to fight the lion/ 

** * Oh ! pass m, sir,* aavs he ; * pass in.' 

And here Chips bent nis body and wared his 
hand, to show the marked consideration with 
which he was ushered into the tent. 

In I went, and found the place just packed 
full of people : and you may oelieTe that their 
faces were all Slurred tojoether, so that I couldn't 
see one on 'em, for I raflly felt onpleasantly con- 
spicuous. 

There was a kind of s-hummin' all round the 
teDt, and my head was a-hummin', too ; but I was 



in for it, and you never did hear such shoutiD*, 
and cheerin', and laughin', as when I undid one 
pocket of the saddleb^Sj, and pat a big sn^pip'- 
turtle on the ground. The agent was standin* 

there, and his race grew rather long when be see 
this, for you know what savage critters them 
turtles are, and not easy killed. He objected to 
the match, and said it was undignified, and that 



he wasn't going to be imposed upon ; so the ques- 
tion was left to r ■ 

the occasion. 



> the umpires, who were chosen for 



" They decided that the match must go on, ko 
he was obliffed to yield his pint, and everybody 
was fflad of It. 

" so the turtle was put in the enclosure. He 
stayed very quiet, with nis nose just outside his 
shell, and hb eyes every now and then giving a 
quiet wink. The door of the lion's cage which 
separated him from the enclosure was then 
opened, and in come the lion, a-roarin* and »- 
pawrin , and when he see my champion he walked 
lorred and put down his nose to him, as if to make 
his acquaintance. 

*'No sooner had he did so, however, than he 
drew back with the horridest roar that ever waa 
heerd, for you see the turtle just deliberatehr 
closed his beak into the soft part of the lion a 
snout, and there he hung Hke a New Zealaodei's 
nose-rinj;. 
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It was fearful to see the lion shake and roar ; 
but there the critter bung, and when he did drop 
off, the lion's nose was a piece shorter. No 
sooner, however, did his royal highness get rid of 
bis antagonist, than be backed into bis ca^e, and 
nothin' would induce bim to come out again, and 
face the music. ~ • 

•* So, you see, I woa mr bet. I was more fa- 
mous then than I have ever ben sence ; but the 
curiousest thing is, that ever afterward they 
changed the natteral histories in our parts, ana 
taught the children that the snappin* -turtle ^ and 
not the lion, is the king of beasts. 

But a snapping-turtle isn't a beast, Chips !" 

•'Well, it's a critter." 



The rint ^nedact Built Oror a Biver* 

It is a rather curious coincidence that the first 
bridge for carrying water, for the purposes of 
navigation, over a navigable stream, should have 
been built for the Earl of Bridgewater, yet it is 
nevertheless an historical fact. In 1758 a plan 
was made for the construction of a canal from 
the coal-mines of that nobleman to the city of 
Manchester, a distance of some seven miles, across 
rivers and valleys and through subterranean pas- 
sages, by an engineer named Brindley. He sur- 
veyed the sround, and declared the canal practica- 
ble ; and, tnougb assailed by ridicule from every 
side, the earl had confidence enough in him to 
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determine on the execution of the project. When 
the canal had been completed as far as the rirer 
Irewell (navigable for large yessels), and Brindler 
was preparing the work for an aiqueduct higa 
abore the river, the eminent en^neers of that 
time declared it a great folly, sajmg, Tbej had 
heard of castles in the air, but ha4 never seen the 

1>lace wher^* thej proposed buildhig tbem, much 
ess the place wliere they proposed building canals 
in the air/' Ten months after this, the first coal- 
boat passed over this elevated canal, while the 
vessels in the river sailed past below it, as before, 
without interrupUon. This success caused several 
other canals to be immediately plfmned, and 
Brindley was often consulted in their construc- 
tion. 

That this now almost forgotten engineer was a 
true genius, appejars from the fact that he never 
received a gooa eaucation. Till seventeen years 
of ase he worked for his father, who was poor, 
and then bound himself as apprentice to a mill- 
wright, where he soon showed so much ingenuity 
that he often instructed his master in the per- 
formance of new kinds of work. He never 
resorted to books, nor to the labor of others, nor 
did he make plans on paper^ nor calculations for 
his own use ; he was not familiar enough with 
those thing;8 ; but more so in pure mentu labor; 
he made his whole plans and calculations in his 
mind, arran^^ed all the parts of the most complex 
macmnerv in his imagination, and retained the 
whole in his memory, which by th^ habit became 
most surprisingly vigorous. Wh^ he had a diflS- 
cult plan to elaborate, he locked himself up in his 
room and went to bed. and remained there till his 

Elans were ready. Wnen his own mind was satis- 
ed, he felt easy, beiuff confident of success, and 
success always crowuM his labors. He died at 
the age of fifty-six years, and left behind him 
many other works of engineering and mechanical 
skill, which, for many generations, past and fu- 
ture, testify to his supenor ability. 



The Uses of Ohiljrea* 

CmLDRBK keep our feelings fresh. The heart 
often grows old before the b^v; and the heart's 
growing old has often a good deal to say to the 
body's growing old before iu time. I've seen men 
old at thirty, and men young at sixty. Childsen 
bring a man back to his early days: they make a 
man to be a boy, and a woman to oe a girl onco 
again. I saw our doctor the other day, playing 
cricket with his little boy, six years old. ue had 
five stones set one a-top of another for wickets, 
and his crooked walking-stick for a bat ; and the 
young chap was working all his might to bowl him 
out. The doctor's whole heart was in the game, 
and be laughed fit to split his sides ; and afl this 
while there was a grand cricket-match worth 
seeing going on in the next field. Why wasn't 
the doctor there?— for he had been a great 
cricketer when he was young. Because youth is 
our firesh time, and what brings us back to youth 
brings us back to the old fresh thoughts and feel- 
ings ; and this was just the way th« doetor used 
to play with his brother, when they were children 
— lon^, long before he thought of giving anybody 
physio, ana when he took precious little of it him- 
sen. The child was drawing away the doctor's 
mind from his cares«-and, poor man! he had 
plenty of them at the time^and stirring up his 
spirits. Depend upon it^ his blood coursed more 
qtlickly through his veins after that game of 
cricket than it did before. Children give us 
healthy springs and motives for work. A child 
makes the parents feel that they are looked for- 
ward to as providers. It makes a man feel himself [ 
to be somebody when he gathers the children 
round him, and looks at them, and says to him- i 



self, '^Thejr're all looking at their mother and 
me; I'll buckle to, like a man, and they bha'n't 
want If I can get." Is it not something to feel 
one's self yaluea and loved; to feel, ** Well, how- 
ever little I may be made of in the world, I know 
a place where I'm put at a high figure " f No man 
should be ticketed up a bargain in his own house; 
bargains don't pay anywhere, least of all at home. 
There was a Mrs. White, a neighbor of mine in 
former times, and she used often to say, " 1 Hke 
my husband always to come to a rising market — 
the price of him is* always going up. i am always 
raismg it: and I'm teaching the children to raise 
it; and the good man's feeling himself more 

Erecious to us all each day. 'Tis a fine thing, and 
etter than any drink in the worid to cheer a man 
up, to have the testimony of one's consdenoe as 
to having done one's duty ; and when Jos^ sees 
the chiloren all decent and dressed in his eaminga^ 
and fat upon them, depend upon it, he's happy: 
if he weren't happy, he wouldn't call me ' moUMr' 
in the way he does." 



nie Moimt St. Benuurd Dog 

No BRBBD of dogs hss 80 interesting and ro- 
m antic a history as the Alpine Mastiff; or pure 
St. Bernard dog. His grana and massive diarae- 
teristics of size and symmetry ooupled with bis 
beneyolence of disposition, ranks the St. Bernard 
dog **fa(fUe princepf,** Ever since St. Bernard de 
Menthon, in the year 900 a. d., established the 
Hospice du Grand St. Bernard, this race of dogs 
has earned a world-wide reputation. The number 
of human lives that have from oentury to century 
been saved by the marvellous instinct of these 
dogs is incalculable. Barry, that died in 1815, 
whose stuffed body is to be seen in the museum at 
Berne, sayed upward of one hundred lives. The 
monks of St. Bernard keep at the Hospice about 
eight or nine dogs, but the largest and best col- 
lection of these wonderful dogs is, strange to say, 
owned by an English gentleman. The Rev. J. 
Cumming Macdono, of West Kirby, near liver- 

Soolj has been known in Europe as the most en- 
lusiastic breeder of the pure race of St. Bemaod 
dogs. He has had as many as thirty specimens 
of this noble breed at a time in his kennels. The 
grandest of all his dogs was Tell, whose likeness 
we give In our present issue. Tell was imported to 
England in the year 1864, when he took the first 
prize at the Great London Show, held that year 
In June. After taking eyery first prize in the 
British Kingdom, he was sent by his owner to 
compete against all the European cracks at the 
International Dog Show at Hamburg, in Septem- 
ber, 1869, when he carried off the first prize, the 
same gentleman's smooth-coated dog Monarque 
taking the second. The Queen of Jragland and 
the rancess of Wales have had sons of Tell in 
their palaces. No dog has eyer been known to 
have taken the British public so much. He haa 
been engraved in Germany, France and England. 
Telldied,f^U of honors, January 26th, 1871. Dog- 
shows seem to haye done much to improve the 
different breeds of dof^ in England. Why should 
we not try and acclimatise tne finest breeds of 
Europe on our own soil ? 



OkNieted. 

"You must not come any further, Arthur. You 
know father's oueer disposition." 

"Yes ; but, tor all that, I will accompany you 
as far as the house, Gussie. He has forbidden me 
to visit you, I know. But, then, that doesn't sav 
that I must not treat you withorainary courtesy." 

Theee words were spoken on a soft summer 
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erening, at the gate of Mr. Beuben Standish'i 
residence. There was a long avenne leading up 
to the hoQse, and, eren as the yonn^ man spoke, 
the portly form of its proprietor could be seen 
coming out upon the veraodah in ttoni of the 
mansion, and looking at them with no ftiencUj 
eyes. 

It may as well be stated here that Mr. Standish 
held, among the youns j^ople of the neighbor- 
hood, the reputation ofbeing thegreatest old boor 
that eyer breathed. To be sure, he was known to 
be honest and honorable, charitable, and just the 
reyerse of parsimonious, and could even, at 
times, be joUy. 

But Reuben Standish had taken into bis head a 
notion which parents of our day frequently do 
imbibe. He was determined that his dnugbter, 
Miss i«igusta Standish, should neyer marry. She 
was an only child, and his wife was dead. The 
old man wanted her for himself. He was kind to 
indulgence to her, taye on 'the one point of hav- 



ing young gentlemen yisitors. 

of young men of the day. as a class, he had de- 
cidedly a poor opinion. He was often heard to 



declare that they were yery different from the 
youth of his own time. And they were oertainly 
utterly tabooed from his house. 

Mr. Arthur Redman, who now stood before him 
in the company of his daughter, was reputed to be 
bis especial ayersion. Redman was good-looking, 
reasonably successful in business, and by no 
means of the sort to giye up a pursuit on account 
of an obstacle. He was also generally allowed to 
be the favored one of the pretty Miss Gnssie. 

These would have been recommendations to a 
parent anxious for the marriage of a daughter. 
But, as old SUndish felt, they only intensified his 
acridity toward Mr. Arthur. 

So, when the young lady beheld her parent, she 
observed, hastily : 
" Indeed, Arthur, you must go now.'' 
"Indeed, Augusta, I shall do nothing of the 
sort. I will aocompimy you up to the house, and 
then, if your father refuses to ask me in, I shall 
go on again." 

" You do not care how much scolding yon ex- 
pose me to.'' 

" res^ I do. But your father shall not say I 
am afnud to face him.'^' 

And, sayiuff this, he opened the gate, and they 
strolled slowly up the shaded path. 

Reuben Standuh looked down upon them with 
an expression of mingled wrath and surprise. 

** That chap has the impudence of Satan him- 
self!" he muttered. ** I nave told him he could 
not visit this house." 

Poor little Gussie adyanced toward her enrAged 
papa with a good deal of fright yi»ibie upon ner 
countenance, and even Arthur felt something like 
a slight tremor affectins his breath. 

About half way up tiie avenue, the youth sud- 
denly asked : 

At what time does your father retire ?" 
Miss Gussie looked a little surprised at the 
question. 

*' About nine o'clock," she answered. " Why 
do you inquire ?" 

"Who closes up the house ?" 

** I ffenerally see that the doors and windows 
are famened. You know that I am housekeeper." 

" Yerj well. Now mark. At nine and a half I 
am comins to your sitting-window. I want it to 
be accidenlally left unfastened. When I can get 
in, you can join me, and we can have two hours' 
chat without your father being the wiser." 

"But, Walter " 

" Hush I Your father will hear us. Remember 
— nine and a half o'clock. If the window is fast- 
ened, I vow I will smash a pane of glass !" 

This direful threat concluded their talk, as they 



had reached the steps of the verandah, and the un- 
musical tones of Standish pk-e saluted them. 
"Miss, you come right into the house. And 

Jrou, sir, who intrude into my grounds without 
eave, wiU find the gate at the end of the path be- 
hindyou !" *^ 
" Oh, father!" cried the girl, imploringly. 
" Oh, bother 1" was the rhythmical rejoinder. 
" Do just as I say. As for this Mr. Redman, if he 
bad a proper, honorable spirit, he would not be 
coming to a place from whence he was once or- 
dered off." 

" You are wrong there," coolly answered Ar- 
thur. " You merely told me not to enter your 
house again, and I am sura I don't disobey you in 
comine as far as the poreh." 

" Well, then," exclaimed Reuben SUndish, in a 
thorough race, " mark this ! Don't dare to enter 
my grounds! don't stop at my gate I don't speak 
to my daughter ! Zdunds ! don't dare to look at 
herl'^ 

Arthur Redman looked up at the excited old 
man calmly, and replied : 

" Mr. Standish, you are going a trifle too far. 
Now, listen to me : if I think it expedient, I in- 
tend to look at your daughter ! to speak to her ! 
to stop at your gate ! to enter your grounds, and 
your bouse, too. fof that matter! Just mark 
those words, and take a fklr warning thai Vm 
going to use every means to make Gussie Standish 
my wife !" And with these words he turned and 
walked slowly down to the gate. 

Mr. Standish stood as if petrified by his bold- 
ness, and so Miss Gussie managed to slip unob- 
served into the house. 

Then Reuben Standish. looking more thoughtful 
than angry, paced slowly up and down his ve- 
randah. 

And, much to his daughter's surprise, he said 
nothing to her upon the subject dunng the entire 
evening. He seemed much more than ordinarily 
silent and thouffhtf^l. 

Precisely at mne o'clock Mr. Standish retired to 
his room, and was followed, a few minutes later, 
by his dauffhter, who had only delayed sufficiently 
to see to closing the house. 

Hardly half an hour had gone by before Arthur 
Redman stood at the sitting-room window. The 
shuttere were bowed together, but not fastened, 
and the lower saah of the window was raised a 
littie. As he stealthily opened the heavy shutters, 
the soft moonlight fell into the room. 

"Gussie is keeping faith with me," said the 
young roan to himself. " And yet, I hardly like 
this business. If old Standish saw me, he would 
be apt to shoot me for a burglar. However, 1 
have gone too far to stop." 

He slowly and cautiously raised the sash, and 
looked carefoUv into the room, where objects 
were faintly visible. It was empty. 

He listened, but heard nothing. Then he 
drew himself quleUy up^ till he could get upon the 
window-sill, and from it stepped quietiy into the 
room. 

A slight breeze blew one of the shuttere to with 
an audible bnr". 

There wan i n mediately a noise in the room 
overhead, anu then the young man could hear 
footsteps on the stain. 

"If it should be old SUndish !" he muttered. 

He looked hastily about for a concealment. 
There was a closet in one comer of the room. He 
ran and opened it. It was evidently^ used as a 
wardrobe, as clothing was hanging in it. 

" This will do," he muttered. And, as the foot- 
steps had just about reached the door, he slipped 
at once into the closet 

It was well for him that he hud been so cautious. 
Old Stondidh himself it was who entered the room. 
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armed, not exactly witb a pistol, but a large, 
uglv-looking cane. 

''^Ha !" he exclaimed, as he noticed the window. 

Augusta must hare been aritated this evenine. 
I never knew her to leare a window open before P' 

He approached the casement, ana looked out 
into the grounds, where 

" The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

Silvered—" 

each and every object. But Reuben Stan dish 
was not given to romance. Satisfied that no one 
was about, he closed and bolted, first the shutters, 
and then the window. 

After which operations, be stalked out of the 
room, and up the stairs once more. 

As soon as the coast was clear, Arthur Redman 
emerged from his hiding-place. 

** I have got myself into a pickle now " was his 
rueful reflection. " I shall never be able to undo 
those fastening^ without alarming the old gentle- 
man." 

He approached the window to reconnoitre, but 
just then he thought he heard a faint sound upon 
the staira. 

Nor was he wrong. Gussie Standish stole into 
the room the next moment, noiseless as a ghost. 
She had come down in her stocking-feet. 

"Oh, Arthur! I am so'' frightened ! I am so 
sorry you persisted in this rashness 

*' So am I," was the young man's frank admis- 
sion. 

** You must go asain, as soon as possible. Fa- 
ther is awake, and I would not have faim discover 
you for the world." 

The girl was all of a tremble. 

" Yes ; but how am I to get out? Your father 



was just down here, and has bolted the window 
and shutters, and he would hear me, were I to 
open them. Had I not better wait till he falls 
asleep ?" 

*'No," said the young lady, firmljr. "I was 
wrong to ever allow you to come here in this way. 
You must go at once, at all hazards.*' 

Arthur probably had a feeliog that Hiss Gassie 
was correct, for, without further objection, he ap- 
proached the window, and commenced to work 
the bar back. 

Despite hia efibrts, the iron would creak, and a 
noise above showed that he had been overheard. 

The younff people looked at each other, with 
somethiBg like consternation. 

'*If my father comes down, I shall be ruined !** 
cried Gussie. 

That matter was soon nlaced beyond the reach 
of doubt. The old man^s footsteps were heard 
coming out of the room, and then down the stairs. 

*'Iwill ffet into the closet again!" exclaimed 
Redman. You must make him think you came 
down to close the wipdow." 

Poor Gussie stood bewildered. 

Arthur again secreted himself in his ambush, 
and had just succeeded in doing so when Reuben 
Standish came into the apartment 

''How's this? What does this mean, miss?" 
he said. "What are you doing downstairs at 
this time ?" 

Gussie colored painfully as she stammered out : 

"Whv, father, you mast know that when I 
closed the house, I left this window open " 

"And you came down to close it ? That was 
right. But I thouffht I heard voices. There has 
been nobody here, Augusta?" 

The young lady was visibly embarrassed. She 
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did not wish to tell a direct falsehood, and so she 
answered evasiTcIy, after a moment's hesitation : 
Whj. father ! How should there be ?" 

But old Standish was shrewd, noticed his 
^ daughter's reluctant manner, and became suspi- 
cious that all was not riffht. 

fle was standing with his back to the closet, 
and so Redman took advantage of this fact to 
open the door slightly, and gesticulate warningljr 
to Gossie. 

Unfortunately, the young lady was not entirely 
unguarded in her glances, and the old man turned 
to see what she was looking at. 



The murder was out. 

Old Standish plainly saw the door quietly close. 

He looked at his daughter for an explanation. 
But that young lady turned scarlet, ana hung hei 
head without saying a word. 

Then the old man walked to the closet, and 
threw the door wide open. 

Mr. Bedman stood oefore him, the living em- 
bodiment of what is popularly known as '*theep- 
ishneas.'' 

A silent tableau followed. Neither of the three 
seemed willinff to begin the ^clairoiuemmU. 
lir. Standish broke ground at last, and, much to 
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the surprise of the other two, his Iftnguage and 
manner were both mbdned. 

'*Are yon here with mj daughter's consent?" 
he asked of the 3routtg man. 

''I can scarcely say so, sir." was the reply. 
"I told her I was determined to come, and — 
aud " 

And she left the window open for you I" put 
in old Standiah. 

I cannot excuse myself, father," said Gussie, 
somewhat firmly. "1 am as much to blame as 
Arthur." 

Arthur !" repeated the elder gentleman. * * Ar- 
thur ! So, it haa come to this. And why has this 
meeting been brought about?" 

The question seemed levelled at either of the 
others, and Arthur Bedman undertook to answer it. 

Mr. Standish," he said, " I love your dau^- 
ter, and I hare her assurance that I am not m- 
dioisrent to her. I am in ciroumstances to sup- 
port her respectably, and 1 1 olieve I enjoy a 
reasonably good reputation in the community. 
But you bare seen fit to treat Gussie as though 
she were different from other females, and the reip- 
sult is, that TOu must expect every stratagem to be 
used sgainst you. . Yon are fighting pature, sir, 
and you wiU fii^d it a losing combat. Your 
daughter will soon be of age, ana, if you continue 
80 unreasonable, she will marry without your con- 
sent." 

The old man gazed slowly from aw to Umi Hfher 
of the young people, during which time hi sertned 
pondering deeply. Then he suddenly burst out : 

'* Well, well, 1 give up ! As you say, 'tis a fight 
with nature. I know you very well, Arthur Red- 
man, and I can say nothing against you. I had 
thought to keep my drl to mvself, but I «ee my 
selfish wishes cannot oe gratincd. TouiDUst go, 
now, however, and you may take the iftiK>r lOr 
your exit. To-morrow you may call agabi*** 

And, to the astonishment of everybody, Arthur 
Kedman's wedding with pretty Gussie SiattdiBh Is 
publicly announced for the coming Fall, and cross- 
grained old Reidien Standi^.'ioliiidlj» ' teems 
pleased about it. . ^ 



knowledge we receive only prepares us for ra- 
ceiving more. The fountain is inexhaustible. 



Xiemni to ObMnre* 

Most young people have ffreat respect for men 
of science, and are apt to tnink that it ia impos- 
sible that they can nver know as much as Doctor 
or Professor So-and-so. All the persons whose 
knowledge you wonder at were once as ignorant 
as any boy or girl who reads this. If any of you 
desire to become learned about natural things — 
the rocks, trees, animals and the like—you must, 
in the first place, learn to use your eyes, or make 
observations, as they are callea. One or the most 
celebrated naturalists once said to us, in speaking 
of some of his discoveries, " All I had to do was to 
look and see how the thing was made." 

Of course to make new discoveries, one must 
know what has been done before ; and that can ' 
only be learned from books which record what 
others have done. Every boy and girl should ob- | 
serve and note down what he or she sees. Keep^ 
ing a record of the thermometer will do mnch to ' 
fix a habit of accuracy aud regularity. Note the ' 
first appearance of snow-falls, and their depth. 
The first appearance of swallows and wrens, the 
blossoming of the early trees and shrubs, should 
be record^ each year. These show the eompara- 
tiTO earliness of spring : and how interesting it 
would be to look over tne notes for manv years. 
Thoae who begin by carefoUy observing such 
common things, will soen wish to know something 
more about viem. It is a beautiful thing con- 
cerning the study of nature in any form, that tho 



Itacked ftr a niislMUid. 

Two vxRT pretty youns ladies, both sitting at 
the window of a very fine house, on a rainy 
day, and surrounded oy a tolerable quantity of 
comfortable and elegant trifles — such aa dreaaes, 
jewellery, books, pictures, and the like. Both, at 
one ana the same moment, heaved a long-drawn 
and doleful sigh. 

They looked at each other in astonishment, and 
frith two pairs of prettily elevated eyebrows. < 

'*My dear Petl^ cried ene, in alarm, "what ia 
the matter?" 

" My darling Bird !" returned the other, " what 
is the matter r 

** 1 don't think I amount to much, after all," 
answered the darling Bird, pUintively. 

*'And I am certain that I don't,^' responded 
the dear Pet, and I know I shall never be mar- 
ried." 

"Married !" cried the other. " That's nothing. 
I'll manage that for you in a month. Whom 
would you like? I think the minister has too red 
a nose." Here she checked him off on ber fore- 
finger. "The doctor is married already, the 
schoolmaster wears paper-collars, the librarian is 
too fat, and the lawyer of the village is a woman. 
Now, you see, all the elite of the place are dis- 
posed of. Now there comes the " 

" Oh I you forgot the surveyor I" 

" Ah, yes ; the surveyor. Now, my love, the 
•urveyor is really not so'bad." 

" Indeed, he is not. Think of him : moderately 
tall, good build, no whiskers as yet, but promised ; 
brown eyes, a sweet mouth, grave, dignified, skil- 
ful, and making money. He is my choice." 

" Very well. Ton shall have nim before an- 
other moon." 

Here these two oold-blooded villains shook 
hands, and laid a wicked plot. 

Now, this y oun^ surveyor was no fool. He was 
youn/i^, enterprising, and tolerably successful, 
and, in the language of the would-be-married man. 
" began to look about him." His thoughts rested 
uj>on the identical voung lady whom I nave men- 
tioned as the " darimg Bird,''^and who contracted 
to furnish a husband for the " dear Pet" He did 
not deny that she had money, and, in fact, con- 
siderable of it. He argued, nowever. that she 
carried herself well, that she looked intelliffent, 
was tolerably pretty, and that she was much be- 
loved by all the people in the town for her sympa- 
thy, her wide-awake style, aud generosifty • and, 
therefore, taking all these things into view, ne de- 
termined to put up with her money, and suffer all 
its ills, ratner than permit another being to 
carry her off. The obstacle just now, however, 
was, that he did not know her, and so he for bis 
part also laid a plot. 

While he was busv on the banks of the river on 
the following day, levelling for some building or 
road, he pertected his plan, and was satisfied with 
it. He vowed in a month that a wife he should 
have, and that this interesting young person 
should be she, wiUy-nilly. 

During the warm, pleasant afternoon, as he was 
intent upon his ingenious business, he lifted his 
eyes ana beheld, with a thumping heart, a pretty 
boat being rowed upon the river by this particuUff 
party and her friend. He knew her fh>m her natty 
Doating-dress of blue and white, but he r if rained 
from looking ok her until he wos roused by ten 
thousand screams and whooj)S, and beheld his 
charmer's friend splashing in the water like a 
grampus. 
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He knew there was not the least danger, if the 
odIj had sense enough to stand upright upon her 
feet, as the water was not fifty inches deep ; but, 
then, he quickly considered that no woman has 
her senses in such a strait, and he forthwith 
plunged into the muddy, disagreeable stream, and 
pulled and tugged her back Into the boat, where 
she lay in all her loveliness. She was half-choked 
and wholly confused, while her blushing com> 
panion sprang to her oars, and bore the lucky 
sanreyor off bodily. 

He looked back regretfully at his level, with its 
three long legs, but stifled his thoughts, and 
turned his attention to the ducked one, and en- 
deavored to 800th« her. 

Not no! no! she would not be soothed, and 
the buried her face in her dripping hands, and 
shrank away from him. Was she frightened? 
No, she wasn't frightened in the least, t'ould he 
assist her, or help her? No, she wanted no as- 
iistance nor help at alL He looked on her indul- 
gently, for she looked a trifle hysterical, and so 
he turned to the other, and, for the first time in 
bis Hfe, spoke to the divinity. 

He found the divinity a very bright young lady ; 
but she would have none of biro. She constantly 
referred his attention to the other young lady, but 
she did him the honor to blush once in a while, 
the memory of which he carried in his bosom 
through many long miles of subsequent surveying. 

He said a great manv sensible things to her, and 
also a great many foolish things ; but she invari- 
ably referred to her friend, and so to this friend 
he was obliged to pay some little attention, espec- 
iaUv as she was drenched. 

He saw her safely home, and safely housed, 
and was begged to call again to ask after her 
health on toe morrow ; and then he stasgered 
away, intoxicated with delight and the vision of 
the heavenlv blushes. 

Ah, coula he have onlv overheard the two mag- 
pies whom he kit behind him. 

" Oh, oh ! my dear Pet, isn't he capital ? Such 
eves, such a soft voice, such good sense 1 He* s 
splendid !" 

** Yes, indeed ! I think I would havejgone over- 
board a dozen times for him ; but, really, my dar- 
ling Bird, I didn't think it was gviU so deep !" 

*'For shame! I wouldn't mind going over- 
board in the middle of the Atlantic several times 
an hour, if necessary, if I could only touch bot- 
tom. But, really, I think you have got him safe." 

Now, do you see ? This ridiculous young party, 
who was energetic enough to take so violent a 
step to secure a friendship with this favored voung 
man, was both sensible, conscientious and cun- 
ning, so she held her tongue, and appeared to be 
misrhtily flattered. 

When the happy surveyor came to ask after her 
health, as per airreement, she told him she was 
well, and then fled, leaving him in tete-a-tite with 
her friend. " the darling Bird," in full ei^oyment 
of hi» really sensible talk and pleasant manner. 

When the surveyor had gone, the "darlingr 
Bird" flew out against the ''dear Pet," and 
hinted pretty strongly that she, fhe " dear Pet," 
did not think of the surveyor at all. At which 
the response was vehement and energetic to the 
contrary, and then they both coddled each other, 
and talked knowingly of the expense of married 
life. 

From this date it is extremely difBoult to follow 
affairg for the succeeding month. The surveyor 
alone was clear-headed and saw clearlv ; but the 
two young ladies were in ureat perplexitj^, and all 
respecting each other. The *' darling Bird " said 
to herself very often : 

" This friend of mine Is a steange, a remarkably 
strange girl. No doubt she loves this charming 
(for he 18 charming) young man devotedly ; but 



she runs off the moment he cornea, and leaves me 
alone with him. Now, this is dangerous for her, 
for he is that sort of man that makes you like 
him in spite of yourself." 

Here she always fell to musing and sighing. 

And the dear Pet" often said to herself: 
I doubt if he thinks of me at all. I'm sure he 
doesn't. I don't mind much, but, then, I should 
think it might be so nice to be thought hotter than 
any one else in the world. Oh, dear ^ " and so she 
would fall to musing and sighing like her bosom- 
friend. 

It was at about this time that the gallant young 
surveyor struck himself manfullv on the breast, 
and declared that matters shoula be brought to a 
point at a rery early period, and, therefore, 
watched for an opportunity. The dog was quite 
handsome, but this and the knowledge of it did 
not prevent him f^m looking bis b^ when he 
met the '* dear Pet " alone. 

She looked at him, blushed, trembled, and tried 
to run away and caH the " dariiuff Bird," as usual ; 
but he restrained her. whispered for a moment in 
her ear. and then skulked away like a thief. 

She instantly tore off to her room, where she 
wept for full an hour, and then ran and threw her 
arms around the neck of her friend. 

** Oh, n^y darling Bird, the end of it is coming I 
But I am afraid— very much afraid. He wants 
me to walk with him in the ^ve to-night, when 
the moon comes up. But will yon go instead ? 
It would kill me if be meant notoing and said no- 
thing I so, will you listen for me, and sas * Yes ' 
for roe, if he aiks? Will you, dariing BiA ?" 

The " darling Bird " turned white, but still called 
her a goose, and a crazy girl ; but the could not 
withstand the plentiful tears and imploring tones. 
So, with a whisper, she said ** Yes,'^ and straight- 
way went and shut herself up tight, and, if the 
secret must be told, also wept like an April cloud. 

There was to be much secresy. and a thick veil. 
Few words were to be said, ana she was to pre- 
serve her incognita until all was plain and clear, 
and so, in either event, would keep her friena 
from being comproroiseo. 

The hour came. The moon came up, the dogs 
were called in, and the darling Bird,thickly cloak^, 
issued from a sicre door, and crept into ihe grove, 
trembling like a leaf, while her friend was buriea 
deep in Tier chamber, trying hard to be cheerful 
and happy, and succeedmg pretty well, consider- 
ingthe (nrcumstances. 

The other went on cautiously, with her heart 
beating and her head whirling. Suddenly she 
found some one beside her, who seized her hand 
and put it within his arm, and walked on with her 
for a little way in silence, while she shivered and 
wished herself away. 

** You must know," he began, softly, ** why I 
asked this favor of you. It was kind of you to 
give it to me— very k»nd. They say there are but 
few moments in life when one reels purely happy. 
This is one of my moments." How she wished 
he would talk to her so, knowiiu;ly. " What I 
can say now," ho continued, ** would only be re- 
peating my actions in words. I hope they do not 
need to be explained ?" 

She shook her head, and said " No " under her 
breath. 

" Then I think I can go on safely fVom here, 
Miss Mary." 

"Miss Mary!" she echoed. ''That is my. 
name !" ] 

"Yes; I know it. I can never forget your 
name!" 

"But it was Margaret I— you " she stam- 
mered, and atarted away, trembling more than 
ever. 

He looked at her in astonishment 
She found her tongne presently : 
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" But it was Margaret yon wished to meet — ^not 
me. She told me 80 1" 
" She told you so !" 

They stopped, and looked at one another 
blankly. Presently he thought, and reached her a 
note. 

It was sent me tojnre to you to-night. Per- 
haps it will ezphiin. Head it now." 

bhe opened it in the moooUeht, and did read it, 
with quaking hand and speechless lips : 

** Mr Darling Bird — Forgire me! forgive me! 
He asked me to beg you to meet him-^-for he loves 
you more than he ever oould any one else. He 
does not think of me, nor I of hioi. I saw from 
the first day how it would be, and 1 am not h^rt 



in the least. I knew you would not go, if I gtt^ 
the messajge as he &:aTe it to me, so I gare one of 
my own, i^rling. Let me be for ever 

The reader read it aloud in a quavering voice, 
and the lUstener listened in deep suspenae, and 
whispered in her ear : 

And she has told the truth. Shall we walk oa 
together, both here and everywhere f ' 

She bowed her head, and, stepping toward him, 
gave him her hand, in silence ana in deepest faitb^ 
and has never withdrawn it. 

So, young men, survey; and, voung womeo, 
scheme, and be true, and all will Ve happy here- 
after. 
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MATTII WBRNBR'B PBBPLKITT.— * I CAN PUSIHT TOU TO-DAT WITH TWO GOOD CHtLDUV/ AND, 
APPROACHING TBI SOVBRBIGN, HE PiLlSBNTBD HIS OWN SON AND DAUGHTIB/' 



BKattie Werner's Verplezity. 

A FAIRY STORY. 

Mattib Wbbnbb wm not the witeat monarch in 
the world, ebe he would bare known better than 
to hare incensed his powerful neighbor, Wilhada, 
whose territories and siibjects were far superior, 
both in quality and numbers, to his own. 

Wilhada had two children, a boy and a siri, who, 
report said, trere very quarrelsome and trouble- 
some, and Mattie Werner, in a thoughtless mo- 
ment, remarked : 

** Were I the father of two such young wretches, 



I would either kill them or myself, and that forth- 
with." 

Royalty is always surrounded by spies — one of 
the disagreeable incTitables of greatness is trea- 
chery— «nd, as a matter of course, this epeech 
reaoned the ei^rs of the indiyidual most concerned, 
as soon as possible after its deliyerr. 

•* Um-me I" he murmured, fiereely., " So Mat- 
tie Werner thinks it proper tnat either piy children 
or myself should leaye this world immediately ! 
This I - - 

don't, 
own words." 

So he gathered his armies together, and, tho- 



is suggestion may be yery well meant, but as' I 
a't piH)pose to follow it, rll make him eat his 
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roughly equipped with ererythinf? necessarj (in 
those aftjs) for hard fighting, marched into the 
enemy's oogntry. 

Mattie Werner knew that it was of no earthly 
use to attexipt to resist the mighty forces thus 
marshalled against him, but he fought bravely not> 
withstanding, and only after a desperate struggle 
was overpowered and taken prisoner. After a 
few days confinement, he was brought into Wil- 
hada's presence, there to answer the charges en- 
tered against him." 

"Now," thought Wilhada, **we will see what 
material my neignbor is madeof. If he is cowardly, 
and attempts to lie out of this thing, FU make 
short work of him ; but if he sticks to nis text like 
a man, he shall haye at least one chance bf his life ;" 
so, with a very threatening scowl, he asked : 

" Mattie Werner, did yon say what has been at- 
tributed to you about myself and family V* 
Ve», sir,'' answered bis prisoner, briefly. 

Wilhada' 8 face relaxed for a moment ; then, wHh 
the same severity, * " 

' ' But why dtif <m taJofl^ ; o^e of us had ever 
iujuredyou?" 

No, sir," Baid the other, nnswering to this in- 
ter i(j«;ativc fisHcrtiun. " lint persons verv often 
SUV a thiiij^ in htiste whinh they repent at leisure. 
My tuui^ue ift never very giwi^ed, and your chil- 
dren's behavior had incensed me that day." 

Wilhada pondered a moment. That hia chil- 
dren ifere not perfect, none knew better than him- 
self, bat no parent likes ^ j^e reminded of the 
shortcomin^sofhisDwn o£(«|)»riog. After a little 
deliberation he said, ho we Tiir: 

" Well, Mattie Werner, I will give yon a month 
in which to show me one good bov or giri. ^ If,»at 
the end of that period, you do notsucoeed in pro- 
ducing whiit I desire, ynu ■ i; diel My chil- 
dren's inferiority niuat hv j i !" 

Mattie was himself a bachelor, and, being con* 
sequently unused tf> ebildren'a ways, imagined it 
would be a comparatively easy tasK to act upon 
Wilhada* s suggestion— or rut her commai^d — so, 
stiirted off in search ot" a perfect child. 

Over hills, dales, and seas he traveled, and at 
last, weary and discouraged, returned to his 
native liand, the night before his month of grace 
expired. 

Ha had jpumeyed amotg children of all kinds, 
conditions and nationp ; had viewed the youth of 
Africa, China, Hindoostan, France, Germany^ 
Amerioa^-and of about every other country under 
the sun, and teally returned home with the firm 
conviction th4t on the morrow he must die I 

*'lt is no aset" be murmured^ sadly, as the 
shores of King Wilhada hove in sight. ** I must 
be reconciled to the inevitable. I have tested the 
ne^^ infant, and found him lazy : have tried the 
Chinese children, and discoverea them to be dirty ; 
the Hindoo youth is revengeful ; the French, de- 
ceitful; the Oermans, prorane-^the Americans, 
selfish — and, according to all accounts, /, mvttlf^ 
could not have been much in my earlier days. 
What shall I do?" 

Suddenly a bright thought ooonrred to him. 
Wilhada h^ not ordered him to procure a perfect 
child, only a good one. He thought he could 
satisfy the old monarch. So, on the morrow, be 
repaired, bright and early, to the palace. 

^•Well, Mattie Werner," said Wilhada, with 
dignity. " Has your journey proved sucoesaful, 
and have you found in the course of your travels 
one ffood child?" 

Yes, sire," was the composed reply. I ean 
present you to-day, not only with one, but with 
Into good children;" and, approaching closer, he 
presented to the astonished sovereign Am om eon 
and daughter t saying as he did «o : ''I have 
•earched thorougnly, and, although having seen 
many of the kind desired by yoiir mi^esfy, found 



, none superior to those at home. My speech was 
mode without knowledge, and thus l confess ray 
wrong. Wickedness ana mischief are utterly 
difierent" 

Of course Wilhada could not deny the goodness 
of his own flesh and blood, even had he possessed 
any desire in that direction, and, to tell the truth, 
bis parental pride was sopleased, that he imme- 
diately reinstated Mattie Werner in all his former 
riches and dignity, and they lived near and dear 
neighbors ever afle.*. 



On a Lee Shore. 

Tkb dying rays of a warm tropical sun were 
tinging the soft, moist olouds, lighting them up 
wiw Ml the gorgeous hues of the rainbow, and 
throwing a subdued yellow tinge across the spark- 
ling waters ef the harbor of Singapore, as the 
American sloop-of-war Heron forgM slowly ahead 
with all sail set, making the most of the light land 
breeie to reach her anchorage. Her black glossy 
sides glistened with the (Hkncing spray, as the 
matchless hull rose and fell on the undulating 
swell. Through the wide open ports conld be 
seen the frowning bat: jry. and countless numbers 
of seamen standing by clew, lines, clew-gamets- 
bunt-lines, and leecolines, all ready to cle«r m» and 
haul down at the word of command. AlMi, the 
Stars and Stripes were proudly floating trm the 
monkey-gaff', while a qnartermaater, narrowly 
watching the movements of the executive officer, 
stood by the signal halyard. 

Suddenly the sharp, ouick word of command 
was heard, followed by the shrill oall of the boat- 
swain's whistle, the rattling 6f blocks, the flap- 
ping of canvas, and the dulfrattle of m cable as 
It ran through the hawse-pipe. 

Soon after, the heavy report of a gun was 
heard, and, as the thin. Bine smoke floated away 
down to leeward, the ffay,^bright-oolored bunting, 
representing all nations, came fluttering down 
from on high, jproelaiming to the shippiag and in- 
habitants (n Singapore that |he sun had set. 

The last rope baa hardly been coiled up^ and the 
men piped down, wheti the quartermaster of the 
watch reported to the ofllcer of the deck that a 
shore boat was coming alongside. 

Descending to the main or gun deck, the offioer, 
who was the third lieutenant of the Heron, walked 
leisurely along to the port gangway in time to re- 
ceive the stranger as he came over the fide. 

The stranger was evidently a seaman, and from 
the appearance of his dresa, and deep lines of care 
and suffering apparent in his face, snowed unmis- 
takable tokens or hard times and misfortune. 

" Well, sir, what can I do for you ?" inquired 
the lieutenant^ as he returned the man's salute. 

" I should like to see the commanding o£5oer, 
sir, if you please." 

*^ What is your business with him ? he is in his 
cabin, and does not like to be diiturbed unneees- 
sorilv." 

" It is a long story, sir, of suffering and blood- 
shed. I am an American, was first mate of the 
barque Godfrey, which was captured by Malay 
piirates some «ionths since, and i am the sole-ftur- 
yivor of her crewj" 

" Ah, indeed ! that alters the case. The cap- 
tain's ears are always open, and his hands reAdy 
to help those in distress. But here copies Mr. 
Hardy, our first lieutenant and executive officer; 
he will inform the captain at oioe." 

" What have you here, Mr. Treraain ? Who is 
this toatt, and what does he want?" 

In a few words the young man communicated 
to his superior the stcR'y as related to him, while . 
the subject of his conversation stood by^ somewhat , 
neryduB and excited. 
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Hturying off to the cabin. Mr; Bardy disap- 
peared for a few minuteB, and soon after stepped 
out on deck, beckoning for the stranger to ap- 
proMh. 

** What is your name, sir?" 

** Wilson, sir— Henry Wilson." 

"Walk this way, Mr. Wilson. Captidn Dan- 
forth is ready to hear your story." 

Stepping into the cabin, Mr. Hardy introduced 
the man to the captain, who was sifting by a table 
covered with books, maps and charts. He was 
some fifty years of aee, tall, hale and vigorous, 
with an eye sharp ana piercing, retaining all the 
fire and expression of youth. 

"Sit down, Mr. Haidy; take a chair, Mr. Wil- 
son, and let me hear what you have to say. Ytou 
are an American, I believe r" 

"Yes, sir." 

" Then proceed, sir, and rest assured if you 
have been ii^ured I will do all in my power to ob- 
tain justice and reparation for the wrongs you 
have sufiered." 

" I ask not for justice on my own account, but 
I bum for rwttiffe on the inhuman devils who 
murdered my brother and would have outra^d 
his wife." And his voice trembled with deep, in- 
ward emotion, while his hollow, sunken ejres shot 
forth fierce flashes of deep, lasting hatreo. 

" Ten months ago the basque Godfrey sailed 
front Boston, bound to Singapore, with an assorted 
cargo, commanded by my brother, who was ac- 
companied' by his young wife, whom he had lately 
married. Our crew numbered twenty -two all told, 
fine hearty lads as ever trod a ship^s deck. We 
were favored with fair winds and fine weather, 
and the old barque bowled along as if anxious to 
contribute her share to the good luck which 
seemed to hover around us and follow in our wake. 

* ' Nothing transpired wortMy of note until we had 
made Arcneen Head, and entered the Straits. 
We had passed An^er Point, and were slowly drift- 
ing on. It being almost a dead calm, when a thin, 
miaty fog enveloped us, shutting out att objects 
from our view, jiy brother was an entire stran- 
ger, as well as myself, having never navigated in 
mose waters before, otherwise we would have 
been more cautious in accepting the aid which we 
did. 

" Early in the afternoon, a Malay proa, with four 
natives In it, suddenly pushed through the fog 
and came alouffside. one of them ofiermg his ser- 
vices as a pilot, which my brother unfortunately 
accepted. As the grey-headed old rascal took the 
wheel, a Ught breeze sprung up, and we forg^ 
slowly ahead straight to our own destruction. 

" In the meanwhile the remainder of the Malays, 
after wandering aH over the vessel and taking a 
good look at everything, begffed a few hard-tack, 
and a junk of salt-horse, then disappeared through 
the fog. 

" Gradually the fog lifted, and as night was com- 
ing on. we found we were in a large bay or harbor, 
formea by three i>oints of land. Thinking some- 
thing must be amiss, my brother approached the 
pilot and told him he must be going wrong ; but he 
could not make the old villiun understand, or he 
pretended not to, and, as we were drawing well 
under the land, the barque struck on a rock, and, 
with a loud yell of satisraction, the Malay jumped 
overboard, aivinff de^ beneath the surface of the 
water, and when lie again rose was a long distance 
from the Godfrey. The barque, after striking, 
swung oflT, and me current catching her, we 
drift^ slowly toward one of the pomts which 
made out into the bay. 

•* Before we recovered from our consternation, or 
could get the barque under control, we were sur- 
round^l by a large number of proas, and in the 
twinkling of an eye the Godfrey changed hands. . 
Then commenced a scene of horror, the bare re- 



membrance of which sickens my soql with horror. 
It was my unhappy fate to see the (Jrew murdered 
one by one, and their mauffled bodies thrown over- 
board. My brother died nghting in defense of his 
wife and property. While nis unfortunate bride, 
rather than suffer a fate ten times worse than 
death, jumped over the rail and sank beneath the 
waters which had received the mangled corpse of 
her husband. 

" Why I was reserved, or my life singled out from 
among the rest, I know not. But in the very be- 
ginning I was seised, bound, and forced to witness 
all the crime which the pirates committed. 

** The grey-headed Malay who had acted as decoy 
and pilot was in reality the leader of the party, 
and IS the chief of the whole gang who live around 
the shorcR of the harbor. I hadlo assist in strip- 
ping and discharging theorize, and for five months 
was forced to serve him like a dog. At last came 
a time and opportunity when I had a chance to 
escape, which I ayailed myself of, and nearly 
perished from exposure, starvation and thirst. I 
at last reached oinganore. I was about to claim 
the protection and aia of the American Consul, 
being destitute of means or monev, when I saw a 
man-of-war bearing the oolora unaer which I have 
sailed from boyhood, and 1 resolved to lay my 
wronjfs before a naval officer belonging to my be- 
lovedcountry, knowing I would meet with justice 
at his hands, and pprlmps have mv just revenge 
on ' You Loo.' the pirate who is the cause of all 
my suffering." 

" And as sure as there is a God above me you 
shall not be disappointed. Can you pilot this 
vessel to the hari)or you have mentioned ?" 

" Yes, sir. I know every inch of the bay, and, 
by disguising the vessel somewhat, we can blow 
the whole nest of pirates out of water." 

** If you have any plan, Mr. Wilson, to suggest, 
I will give it due consideration." 

"It is simply this, sir: By means of painted 
canvas the sides of the vessel can be covered, 
thereby concealing the ports and battery, which 
can be loaded andTall ready to cast loose at a mo- 
ments warning. As we enter the bay a greater 
portion of the crew can go below, while the rest 
can shorten sail the same as a merchantman. 
This win completely fool them, and in crowds the 
inhabitants wul flock down to the bench, and, as 
we swing broadside on. you can act, sir, as your 
sense of duty dictates." 

" Your plan seems feasible. At all events I will 
try it, ana that at once. Mr. Hardy, all hands up 
anchor, sir." 

As tne boatswain's whistle rang through the 
ship, Mr. Wilson was conducted below to the 
Ward-room, where he partook of the bounty and 
hospitality of the ward-room officers, who sympa- 
thised wiih him to a man, and a complete nt-out 
of clothes was contributed amoncr them. 

The breeze was light, and the sloop-of-war 
slowly gathered headway as she moved out of the 
harbor. Gaining an offing, the breeze freshened, 
and. as the huge topsails caught the full strength 
of the land breeze, the water foamed and bubbled 
around the cutwater like a small cataract. 

During the passage tlie Heron underwent a great 
chanse, and as far as circumstances would aamit, 
was disused as much like a large East Indiaman 
as possible. 

The morning looked dull and lowering as the 
Heron sailed slowly into the harbor where Wilson 
had been held a captive. The barometer had been 
falling, falling steadily fbr some time previous, 
and the captain's face, as well as the sailing-mas< 
ter's, wore an anxious and troubled exprwslon. . 
Away to the eastward, along the whole horizon, a 
low, dark bank of clouds was visible, gradually 
increasing, and mounting higher and mgher to- 
ward the zenith. 
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A consultation was held on the qoarter-deok by 
the captain, surrounded by his officers, and it was 
finally decided to proceed, especially as the town 
or riUage was now in full sight. 

Wilson was standing by the wheel, his face calm 
and immoTable as marble, but his eyes showed 
plainer than words could describe the emotions 
which raged within. 

Slowlythe sloop-of-war approached the shore, 
and, as Wilson had predicte<L the natives flockea 
in crowds to the beach to look at the strange 
vessel. 

One by one the topsails were clewed up, and 
the light sails furled, while the Malays, who had 
been liolding aloof, proceeded to Uunch their 
proas, and one of their number paddled off along- 
side. Its occupant was almost immediately recog- 
nised by Wilson as You Loo, the chief of all the 
piratical horde, and, as the old villain clambered 
over the side, ne was seized and securely bound 
by the captain's order. 

As the anchor was let gOj the canvas was re- 
moved from the sides, and with a jar the starboard 
battery, already loaded with grape and canister, 
was run out. Silently the euns were pointed, 
and, as the captain waved his band, a simultaneous 
roar anil a series of flashes broke fh>m the sloon- 
of-war*s sides, followed by wild screams and howls 
of agony. By means of a spring on the cable 
the port guns were brought to bear, and a second 
tempest of iron hail swept through the crowd of 
natives, piling them one over another in their 
death agony. 

Wild with fright, the 8ur\ ivors turned and fled, 
followed in their mad flight by the death-dealing 
shells from the rifled ^uns. But few escaped from 
the punishment which they had brought u^on 
themselves, and, the long jungle gp*ass becoming 
ignited, the bamboo huto composing the village 
were soon one mass of smoulaering ruins. The 
boats and two junks which were found met the 
same fate, and, every sign of life having disap- 
peared, tne Heron proceeded to get underway 
and return to Singapore. 

The topsails had been Rouble-reefed, as soon as 
we hauled on the wind, and the weather looked 
verv threatening. In the meanwhile the cloud 
had spread over the whole heavens and sank so 
low as to nearly touch the royal trucks, and the 
sea, black as inic from the heavy pall hanging over 
it, was lined with a white streak in the aistance. 
In fitful gusts the wind rushed through the rig- 

fing, and a heavy sea came rolling in, which had 
een preceded by a tremendous swell, which set 
us dii«ct on a lee shore. Double breechings were 
rove on the guns, in addition to extra tackles and 
lashings. A heavy press of canvas was on the 
ship, which caused her to bury, but it was a force 
put, and it was an absolute necessity to carry on 
at all hazards in order to claw ofi" shore. Hod 
there been plenty of sea-room, the Herou would 
have been hove to under storm staysails. 

The seas broke over the gallant old craft in tor- 
rents, as she lay in the trough of the sea, coming 
in over the bows and rushing aft to the binnacle. 

The scene was a terrible as well as a dismal one, 
and, as if to add to the general discomfort and 
terror of the situation, the rain began to fall in 
blinding showers and fierce fury, as it drove be- 
fore the gale. 

The howling of the wind, the rush of the rain, 
the swash of^ the vast volume of water on the 
decks, the creaking of spars, and the hoarse word 
of command, formed a scries of sounds that, once 
heard in a man's lifetime, is not readily forgotten. 

The captain ^ and all the officers were on deck, 
while Wilson stood bv two old quartermasters, 
who had the wheel. The shin was laboring hard, 
and at every dive, lurch ana roll she ma!de, her 
timbers creaked a aoleful response. AH hands were 



called and the chain-pumps maoDed, adding ano- 
ther mournful accompaniment to the numerous 
sounds pervading the atmosphere. 

*' Well, Mr. Wilson, what do you think of the 
situation, sir?" inquired the captain, as he ranged 
up alongside. 

WeU, Mr, if the wind holds as it is now, we 
will weather. She is behaving nobly, dr." 

Yes, she is doing well. Keep her fall, quarter- 
master, and let her go through tae water." 

** Aye, aye, sir," was the steady reply. 

'* No nearer, no nearer, do you near? EiM 
your wheel when you pitch." 

The scene was truly a terrible one. As the ilup 
sank in the troueh of the sea, nothing could be 
seen bni a wall of wild, threatening water on aQ 
sides ; then, as she rose on the bosom o£ some 
enormous sea, the long, low sandy beach, lined 
with furious breakers and foam, seemed to be 
nearly olongaide. 

Along the shore, and back on the rising groond, 
crowds of Malays could be seen narrowly watch- 
ing the perilous progress of the Heron. Larce 
fires had been lit, and a double death stared the 
ship's company in the face. But little mercy 
would be shown to the helpless mariner if hie 
chanoed to be oast up alive on the beach, even if 
the danger of shipwreck and drowning were 
evaded. 

Suddenly the sails shivered and fiapped with a 
noise like thunder. 

Up with your helm, quartermaster ; what are 
you about, sir ?" 

The wind has headed us, sir," replied the old 
salt, coolly. 

When the sloop-of-war' s sails were again full, 
she had broken off nearly two points, and the 
land was a little on the lee bow. 

"By heaven I" murmured the captain, "this 
will never do. Mr. Hardy, we must wear ship, 
sir." 

" Hold on a moment, sir," cried Wilson ; " she 
is coming up asain." 

*' Thank Groa!" burst from the pent-up bosoms 
of all that were in hearing. 

Steadily the Heron held on her course, as if 
conscious of the awful responsibility depending 
upon her good qualities. There was fccarcely 
room to wear ship, and if attempted, might result 
in the loss of the vessel and all hands. E^ery inch 
that was made was watched with intense and 
eager interest, but it soon became apparent to all 
that something more must be done, or the ship 
would inevitably be lost. 

The straining vessel was close on to the point 
which it was absolutely necessary to weather, all 
was going well, when again the wet heavr top- 
sails napped in the wind, sounding like a aeatn- 
knell to officers and crew. Slowly her head 
swung round, until she was heading directly for 
the foaming line of breakers. 

Then it was that, the voice of the captain was 
heard, calm and free from excitement, as though 
performing some everyday manoeuvre. His very 
calmness gave all renewed courage and confidence 
as thev sprang to obey his orders. He had re- 
solved to try the last resource in his power, to 
club haul toe ship. A long range of cnain was 
overhauled on the best bower, and double-bitted. 
The carpenter and bis mates stood bv with axes, 
ready to cut away at the word, and the first lieu- 
tenent on the forecastle directed the duty, afford- 
ing a good example to the younger officers and 
crew. 

"Silence, fore and aft. Be ready, men, to obsv 
my orders quickly; our lives depend upon it,'' 
cned the captain through his trumpet. "Kow, 
then, quartermaster, keep her a good full for 
stays." 

Like some huge sea-bird, the Heron drove on 
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with fetrfal rtpidlty towtrd the besch, dow 
scaroelT a quarter of a mile dietent. The ominous 
roar of the breakers broke u^n their ears, and 
the huffe rollers oame toppUns m, and the breakers 
within a cable's length, oulminated and broke 
with a report like thunder. 

In dead silence the captain wared his hand to 
the qnartermaater, and the hehn was put down. 
Slowl J she oame to the wind, pitohinff and tossing 
as the sails shivered and spilled in the wind. As 
she lost her headway, the captain gave the order, 
** Let go the anchor ; stand by your braces fore 
and aft and all tojgetber the immense yards were 
swung, and bracea sharp on the opposite tack. 
As the wind struck her, and she filled away» her 
lee mil and hammock nettings were nearly under 
water. For an instant the captain looked full at 
the sails, and then at the cable, which tended 
broad on the weather bow, and prevented the ship 
from nearing the shore. 

<*Cat away the cable!" came in clear, sharp 
notes, heard above the howl of the tempest and 
roar of the breakers. A few heavy blows, mad like 
lic^tning the cable flew out of the hawse-pipe, 
in a blaze of fire and smoke. 

Like an antelope the Heron bounded forward, 
and, rising on a large wave, gradually increasea 
her distance from the threatenM point. 

Splice the main brace, Mr. Hardv; the men 
have oehaved nobly, but let all hands stand. by 
for a call ; we have yet another point to weather 
before we are free from all danger." i 

Time dragged slowly on, and at three o^ clock 
the last point of danser waa in full sisht. Huge 
masses of black beetung rocks reared their threat- 
eninc heads aloft, enveloped in a mass of white, 
writhing foam, which was dashing high above our 
mast-heads. 

Wilson, who had never auitted the deck, eyed 
the point for an instant, ana then approached the 
captain, who was leanins affainst the fife-rail of 
the mizsen-mast, pale and exhausted. 

Captain Danfortb, it will be necessary to carry 
more sail. sir. in order to weather that point.'' 
Impossible, sir I are you madf" 

** It IS a matter of life and death, sir, and in 
order to save the vessel we must do it — excuse me 
for saying so." 

For some time the cantain was buried in deep 
and anxious thought, then, raising his head, re- 
plied: 

** Do what you think necessary ; this is no time 
for discussion." 

Under Mr. Hardy's direction, all hands were 
cflilled to make sail. Stout, able men tailed on to 
the main sheet, ready to haul it aft, while others 
were stationed to overnaul the bunt-lines and leech- 
lines. 

The mainsail was set after a hard struggle, and 
the effect upon the straining and overtasked vessel 
was tremendous. Careening over, burpng her 
lee channels, and at times her rail, the Heron 
struggled on. Like a foaming cataract the boil- 
seething^ water poured over the forecastle and 
rushed aft with irre^stible ftiry. Four men were i 
lashed to the wheel, while along the weather-rail 
ihe crew had seemed themselves as best they 
could. The shot and stands of grape had been 
thrown from their racks, and as she lurched to 
windward thev rolled from side to side. The rnn- 
nin^p-gear had fallen from the belaving-pins, and 
lay m confusion to leeward. The masts oent and 
buckled, swaying to and fro, and everv moment 
threatened to go by the board. As a 'heavy sea 
struck the vessel she would tremble like a child, 
but, as if determined to eonouer, the noble ship 
staggered on, deluged with Dlinding spray, fore 
and aft. 

If anything should carry away, it would be sure 
death, and many an anxious glance was cast aloft. 
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but not a rope-yam staled, and, as the point was 
now but little over two cable-leiyths distant, the 
interest, agony and suspense wm centred upon 
that. It would be touch and go, and the sight 
was enonjrb to shake the nerves of the strongest 
man. WUaon silently srasped the wheel, and, 
with the eye of a hawk, watched every motion 
and every wave. The rush and roar of the tem- 
pest, combined with the breakers, made it impos- 
sible for any human voice to be heard. 

When abreast of the rocks, the Heron could not 
have been over twenty yards distant, and the foam, 
as it was forced upon the rocks, was thrown back 
upon the deck. 

Every sea drove the ship nearer and nearer, the 
foam surrounded her on all sides, and, as she 
careened to the gale, her yard-arms appeared to 
graze the projectmg points. A fierce gust checked 
her progress for a moment, and all was siven up 
for lost. She righted, dragged on, andT as the 
rocks cleared her counter, afurious squall struck 
her, stripping all the canvas from the bolt-ropes 
as clean as tnough cut with a knife. Enveloped 
in foam and spray, it was impossible to make out 
anything, andfor a second all was breathless sus- 
pense. A glad shout from Wilson caused all hands 
to look about them, and there to windward on the 
quarter were the rocks, and the ship was safe. 

It is needless to add that the Heron rode out the 
gale in safety. That niffbt not an officer, man or 
boy, but who thanked nis God for their safe de- 
liveiy from danger and death. 

Soon after, the gallant old craft was ordered 
home, and Wilson, by permission of CaptainJ 
Danforth, took passage inner. Before her arrival,] 
the rebellion had broken out, and, through Captain* 
Danforth' s influence, Wilson succeeded in obtain-- 
ingan acting r aster's appointment, and served! 
bravely through the war. ' 

He is now in the regular service, having retained 
his position for gaUant and meritorious conduct ; 
but never to bis dying day will he forget that por- 
tion of his life while on a lee shore. 



The Drifts at ToviL 

" Dear me I" ejaculated Miss Ann, as she placed 
the gay teaco^^v over the heavy, old-fashioned 
silver teapot, "1 donH think I ever heard such a 
wind. Why, it's really shaking the house I" 

Miss Ann laid the teapot carefully on its pro- 
per mat beside the teatray, and walked to the 
other end of the room — a great bow window, 
hung with warm crimson curtains, which were 
as yet undrawn, though daylight had long since 
fa^ed from the sky. Btanmnff in its embrasure. 
Miss Ann's eve took in a wide tract of country, 
ghostly in its winter garment of snow, and 
through which flowed the black current of a deep 
and rapid river, dimly visible through the whirl- 
ing drifts, which the wind, in sadden, violent 

Justs, was driving through the keen air of that 
anuary night No snow was fiEdlin^, but the ail 
was full of flakes, which were driven hissing 
against the panes, to which they were rapidly 
freezing, rendering them neariy impervious to the 
sight. A pale, crescent moon was struggling 
through swiftly moving masses of clouds, and 
the lights of neighboring farmhouses shone redly 
through the misty air. 

Miss Ann shook her head in mute deprecation 
of the hurricane, and, drawing the crimson dra- 
peries close, came back to her low easy-chair 
beside the glowing fire, and, taking her knitting 
from her pocket, proceeded placidly to round the 
heel of the soft grey seek on which she was en- 
gaged, while the soft purring of Toby— a huge 
tonolseshell cat^as he dozed at her feet, formed 
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ft soothing aceompanimeDt to the shiirp click of 
her needleg. ^ 

Save by wese two, the great, comfortable old 
dinioff^room was untenaDted, though the small 
rouud teartable, so daintily arranged with quaint, 
gay old china, mid bright old silver, was intended 
for more than a solitary meal. 

Presenter through the storm came the rapid 
jinffling of sleigh-bells, the joyous bark of a dog, 
and immediately a rapid, firm step on the veran- 
dah, the opening of the hall-door, and then, ou 
the threshold of the diniue-room, stood a toll 
form in a huge greatcoat thioklv powdered iidth 
snow, round whose feet leaped and. barked a 
noble dog of the pure Mount st. Bernard breed. 
' Miss Ann rose nastily- from her chair. 

'* Don't come a step inside the door, Jack, until 
I br^sh the snow rrom you!" she exclaimed, 
seizing a whisk, and advancing toward him ; but 
Jack retreated Into the hall, and having at once 
diveBted himself of the snow and his coat, came 
again into the apartment ; and the fire, recognis- 
ing, no doubt, a Kindred spirit, leaped up joyously 
ana crackled merrily, as he advanced to the hearth- 
rug, and proceeded to warm his chilled haiids in 
the genial glow, while Bernard, with the modes! 
freedom of a tried and trusted canine friend of 
the familr, seated himself directly opposite the 
blaze, and while his eye rested tenderly on the 
piled-up plate of tea-cake keeping warm just in- 
side the bright brass fender, his featherv tail kept 
np a gentle vibration of satisfaction, and his black 
nose oecame very moist indeed, as their grateful 
odor assailed it. 

" A fearfully bitter night, aunt,"' said Jack, as 
Miss Ann proceeded to pour out the tea ; " indeed, 
1 think it promises to be the night of the season. 
We're going to have a cold spefl now to make up 
for the thaw. 

"Is the road much drifted?** inquired Miss 
Ann. "It's been drifting steadily since two 
o'clock." 

" Nearly impassable In many places,*' responded 
Jack, as he placed his aunfs chair for her* "but 
I must admit that, a« usual, the worst drift is 
against our orchard fence. Ir I'm alive next year, 
I^ have it down» and let the snow have a free 
course. It's a shame that the Yovil drift should 
be notorious as a public nuisance." 

Jack Langton bed a considerable share of pride 
of a peculiar kipd, and that a passing shade 
shoula rest, even for a moment, on the name of 
Tovil Homestead, or its possessors, was simply 
intolerable to him — a feeKng which found a warm 
sympathiser in the person of his aunt and house- 
keeper, Miss Ann Langton; and when the tea 
things were removed, the reading-lamp lighted^ 
and Jack, having finished his smoce, was cutting 
the pages of a new book he had purchased in 
town, she reverted again to the subject of the 
drift. 

" I do believe," she said, with some solemnity, 
" that as long as that drift is allowed to block up 
the road, it Will be the cause of misfortune to us. 
Tour poor father never would give in and take 
down the fence, and, in consequence, a beautiful 
red and white imported heifer he had, broke loose 
from the farmyard one day, and was smothered 
in it before she was missed ; that ought to have 
been a warning to lam, but wasn't, by any means ; 
and the very next winter, his favorite horse, Black 
Prince, broke his les in it, and had to be shot. I 
remember quite wefl, you were bom a few days 
afterward, and he waated you christened Black 
Prince alter the unfortunate animal, but your dear 
mother wouldn't hear of it, and had you called 
John after himself." 

"What shall I read you, aunt?" said Jack, 
somewhat abruptly. Any illusion to the m « ther he 
remembered but mmly, always sUrred » feeling of 



poignant regret in his lam, loval heart, and he 
was anxious to stem the tide of his aunt's remi- 
niscences. ' 

Miss Ann looked over her spectacles with ! 
pleased eagerness. I 

"If there is anything about the fashions, rav 
dear," she said, "I should like to hear it." 

Jack's finely cut lips curved into an arch smik, 
and his grey eyes sparkled as they glaneed fur- 
tively at Miss Ann over the top of the magasine. 
Miss Ann, who had always within his memorj 
worn dresses of identically the same ailver-grej 
hue, and exactly the same Quaker-iike make, tak- 
ing, meanwhile, a lively interest in Paris fashions, 
was, by no means, a new experience to her 
nephew, but to Jack it always appeared the most 
freshly humorous idea in the worra : and, accord- 
ingly, with infinite good humor, he did as re- 
quested, and together they wondered and specu- 
lated over the mysterious items of the toilet of a 
fashionable belle, and criticleed the inane and 
simpering oountenimces which smirked on them 
from the fashion-plates, while Bernard, dreaming 
dreams, doubtless, of some canine Paradise, 
snored on the rug, and Toby purred in friendly . 
proximity. 

Now, young ladies, here is the anspioions mo- 
ment for describing my hero, while his bead is so ' 
well defined against the hlMtk back of the great 
annehair in which he is sitting, and he is in a 
state, for him, of comparative repose. But, un- 
fortunately, be is quite indescribable. 

His features belong to no partienbu- style, and 
though his forehead & fine, and his laughing grey 
eyes mtelligent and expressive, I am afraid Jack 
is, by no means, a hunosome man. His month is 
certainlj finely cut and delicate, and generally 
wears, if not a defined smile, the shadow of one, 
which is ever ready to brighten into the substance. 
His hands, ears and feet are small, delicately 
abided, and handsome ; but, alas for romance I 
his hair, guiltless of curl or wave, is — sandy, a 
hue which deepens into a red-brown iu his whisl^ers 
and moustache 

Even sitting, bis great height and the extreme 
width of his shoulders are apparent ; but, unlike 
most very tall men, his carriage is gracefdl and , 
assured. i 

When the eiffht-day cloek outside in the hall ;{ 
proclaimed the hour of ten. Miss Ann, according !' 
to custom, retired for the night, and Jack, after { ' 
replenishing the fire, settled comfortably down i 
for a couple of hours' reading ; for, rather of an 
excitable nature, the continued howling of the 
wind would have rendered sleep impossible to 
him. 

The storm bad gradually increased to a perfect 
hurricane, and substantial stone and oak as was 
the old house, it trembled perceptibly as the 
furious znsU struck it, and the windows rattled 
as though a burglarious giant were trying to force 
his way in. 

The huge backlog on the wide hearth sent up 
volumes of flame, wfaieh separated, and flewfup 
the capacious chimney in detached masses of 
crimson and gold and pale blue. 

Probably Jack did not find his book exceedinglr j 
interesting, for, presently, he laid it on the table 
beside him, and, producing his well-bdoved meer- 
schaum, proceeded to fiU it, rather absently, bow- 
ever, and, by the expression of his countenance, 
it was plain that his ibind was busy with the tem- 
pest without. Jack woto much devoted to his pipe ; 
butf just as he was about lishtin^ it, be suddenly 
laid It down, and beiit his bead in an attitude of 
keen attention; at the same moment, Bernard 
roused himself from his somnolent beatitude on 
the rug, and pricked his great ears, while his sa- 
gacious eyes fixed themsdves on Jack's, saying, 
as pUinly as words could haye done, "I say, 
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master, do joii hear that?" to which Jack made 
audible answer, " It must be the wind, old boy; 
He down again;'' and lifting up his pipe, had just 
succeeded in lighting it, when again, faintly 
through the thundering baas of the wind, there 
came the faint, shrill sound which had tirst at- 
tracted his attention — the sound of a human voice 
coming from some one in urgent distress. 

There was no mistaking it this time, an J, spring- 
ing to liis feet. Jack deuied to the hall-door, fol- 
lowed by Bernard, leaping and barking in a state 
(^f intense excitement. Bernard had an innate 
lore of adventure, which he saw was for onoe 
to be eratified. 

With hot haste, Jack unbolted the heavy oaken 
door, which the wind dashed from his hand, at 
the same time driving into the hall a cloud ot 
whirling drift, which took his bitetb away, while 
even Bernard^s ardor succumbed for the moment, 
and, with a little shiver, he paused on the thresh- 
old, and looked wistfully up at Jack^ who was 
listening in order to ascertain the direction of the 
voice. 

He was not long in donbt. Once more came 
the wild, appealing cry, this time much fainter, 
and Jack's cheeks tingled as he became aware that 
it proceeded from toe celebrated drift at the 
orchard fence. Without a moment's farther 
pause, he was out, ploughing thrqugh the snow, 
while Bemai-d, vivacious and energetic again, 
made long leaps ahead, uttering short, excited 
barks. 

The orchard fence drift was not many feet from 
the principal sate, and having with much diffi- 
eulty pushed this open, Jack fbund himself on the 
high road, and, by the uncertain moonlight, 
' became the spectatoi^ of a scene of wild confu- 
sion. 

The suow was plovghed up in every direction, 
and mat chasms in the drift snowed wn ere horses 
had been wildly struggling to extricate themselves 
from the yielding and suffocating mass. The 
velvet cusoions uid heavy robes of a sleigh lay 
scattered about, and half buried in the very heart 
of the drift lay a small, fur-clad, motionless 
figure. 

xhere was neither sleigh nor horses to be seen, 
and, with a feelinflr very much akin to terror. Jack 
made his way wiw some difficulty to the side of 
the omnously miiet form, whose white faoe, up- 
turned to the sky, Bernard was Ifckihg in an 
anguish of excitement. 

" Down, old boy said^M]^to'3emard, as be 
stooped to raise her— for it wte i"S#oman— from 
the snow ; and, after ascortnining ihnt no other 
human being was there in nor d of assistance, ho 
turned his face toward thv hmisp, wnndorinff much 
if the slight form he carried so easily was dead or 
living. Hiss Ann, and Betsv, her elderiy domestic, 
roused by the. noise of fiis exit, were waiting 
anxiously in the hall for his return, and mimy 
were their exclamations of sympathy when he 
carried their unexpected guest in, and* laid her on 
the wide sofa in the dininjr-room. 

** She has only fainted," pronounced Hiss Ann, 
when the ftirs and velvet wraps were rembved : 
" she'll come to presently. Raise her head a little 
higher, Betsy, ancL Jack, just get a handful of 
snow to put to her race. Poor little creature, she 
must have had a bad fright. My dear, didn't I 
tell you this very evening that tnat Abominable 
drift was just as unlucky m it could be? Ah! 
what's the matter beret" 

One of the slender anna of the unconscious ffiri 
hung by her side in such a manner as to sm>w 
that it was badly broken in more than one place, 
and Jack, much conscience-stricken concerning 
the evil work wrought by the drift, gazed down 
at her in great dismay and pity. 

Miss Ami rose from her knees beside the couch, 



I while Betsy, uttering short groans of sympathy^ 
continued rubbing toe pale torehead, and cnafing 
the slender hands assiouously. 

Blue shadows had gathered round the firmly 
closed mouth, and Jack did not need to look in 
Miss Ann's pale faoe to gather that there was more 
than a common fainting fit the matter with the 
girl. 

"I'm afraid the horses have trampled her 
badly," said Miss Ann, in a trembling voice. 
" You must go for the doctor, I'm afraid, fuck, bad 
as the ni^ht is, and Betsy and I will do the best 
we can with her until your return." 

"She's a-comin' to," said Betsy; "her eyes 
are wide open, " Try if she can speak to you, 
madame." 

A pair of soft grey eves had indeed unclosed, 
and rested for a second on Jack's face, as, in a 
condition of dumb sympathy, he stood beside the 
couch ; but, with a sieh of intense pain, they 
closed, and again she drifted into unconciousness. 

Despite Jack's haste, it was grey dawn before 
he returned through the drifts with the doctor, 
who, when he had seen the still half-unconciona 

g'rl, pronounced her in a very critical condition 
deed, having received severe internal injuries in 
addition to the badly fractured arm. 

Welly Jack under Miss Ann's directions, carried 
her tenderly to a distant bed-room, and laid her 
on the huge white bed therein, and. after looking 
back at her once firom the threshold, saw her no 
more for many long weeks. 

But he saw numerous other faces, in which, per- 
haps, he did not feel quite so intei^sted. Her 
aunt, Mrs. Colonel Pottinffer, arrived--a fashion- 
able and portly matron, who had been the com- 
panion of her drive that unlucky niffht, but whose 
ponderous form had not been so easily dashed out 
of the sleigh as the fragile form of her niece. 

Mrs. Colonel Pottinger came f^lly prepared to 
patronise "those kind, farmine people who had 
taken in that poor little Olivia/' ana was, on the 
contrary, a little awed by dear old Miss Ann's 
stately ways, and much impressed with Jack's 
politeness, whom she spoke of approvingly to 
Colonel Pottinger, as "a very proper kind of 

Soung man indeed, and, I'm happy to say, Pot- 
nger. without the least pretensions to good 
looks.'* 

Mrs. Pottinger' s nerves and tramerous engage- 
ments precluded the possibility of her nursing 
Olivia; and so. as Miss Ann wouldn't hear m 
aDowing a hired nurse into the house, the care of 
the sick girl devolved entirely on herself, and the 
rosy nnd energetic Uetsy. 

(5nce or twice oMjry week the Pottineer equip- 
age dnshed up to the door, and the lady hers^ 
spent u few moments in Olivia's room, pouring 
into the ear dulled by sickness news of fashionable 
friends, criticisms no the last ot)era, a synopsis of 
the nt'wcst novel, and, in deference to a certain 
grim, shadow which for a time hovered blackly 
over the inmate of the mat white bed, taffue re- 
miniscences of the last sermon which she had 
bea^, and criticisms on a new oratorio, all of 
which she deemed exceedingly eomforting and 
edifying, and perfectly de rigueur under the cir- 
cumstances, she always left a perfume of mag- 
nolia in the room, and as a delicate oompliment 
to "the farming peonle," 'invariably begged a 
|lius^ of milk, wnich as 'invariably she never 

"Tact is eveiTthing," she Would observe to 
Pottinger (a f^Ie, straw-colored Httle man with 
an eyefflass) aftisr •ne of these visits, " and those 
kind of people alwaj^ feel it a kindness if you 
seem to take an interest in their mode of life ; and, 
I must say, Pottincer, we ought to be extremely 
ffratefVil to ProviMnce when we reflect how ex- 
tremely plain that young Langton is. No danger 
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to Olivia there I I never felt more thankful in mj 
life than when I ascertained bejond a doubt that 
bis hair is sandj, and his eyes merdr grey.*' 

* • « « 

Despite core as tender as that which a mother 
would hare bestowed on her, it was the middle of 
June before Olivia was earned from her room to 
the dining-room, and laid in a comer of the 
huge sofa, where she looked more like a spirit 
than a human beinff in her white dress, and the 
dark rings of hair ^ng against her transparent 
forehead. . . 

She was pretty, but not beautiful, though I am 
inclined to think that Jack would have pronounced 
any one a tasteless idiot indeed who would not 
have pronounced her perfection; but then he 
alwavB saw her at her best for someway the sound 
of his footstep in the hall, or the sound of his 
voice calling to Bernard, would bring lights to her 
eyes, and roses to her cheeks, which were want- 
ing at other times ; and Jack, quite unconscious 



of the wherefore of the t>ecominff roses, 'wor- 
shipped at a respectful distance, andcontemplaied 
bis irregular features in the glass, for the first 
time, with a decided feelinf^ of aissatisfaction. 

This was after a little time, of course, when 
they had been daily thrown together for some 
weeks, and Mrs. Pottinger was even beoinniii^ to 
talk of removing Olivia to the city. But Olivia 
did not seem inclined to leave Yovil, and from 
week to week Mrs. Pottinger drove away from 
the old homestead without her niece,' and returned 
to her home in order to pour her indignation into 
the sympathetic ear of Pottinger. 

However, there arrived a day when .Olivia 
thought fit to consent to a removal, and Mrs. Pot- 
tinger departed in triumph to prepare for her re- 
ception. 

Jack, returning from a distant hajfield, smiled 
to himself as he watched the carnage, with its 
dashing appointments, whirling down the dusty 
road, Mrs. Pottinger leaning back in it in solitaipr 
dignity ; and, cenain of whom he sboiild see in 
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the dining-room, he opened the door, and 
Ioo';ed in. 

Ifc wae empty: but, looking across the room, he 
sa7 that the drawing-rooin door was partially 
op^n, and he also became aware that some one 



wa* softly singing therein, and, presently, some 
on 3 came out, andr" ^ " — --- 
hi n. 



on 3 came'out^ and started violently on perceiving 
"in. 

ivia was stiH sufficiently an invalid to remain 
in her room during the early part of the day. and 
thi t was their first meeting on this day. In an 
emspgency JacVs conversational powers were ex- 
tremely limited ; bnt the sparkle of his ^rrey eyes 
epoke volumes as he extended bis hand to her, 



and a wicked little smile rippled over Olivia's 
face as she dropped her rose-tinged little hand 
into his. 

"My aunt has just gone," she said, **and I 
have promised to return home to-morrow." 

Jack's color rose, and he looked inquiringly at 
Olivia's pretty face, on which a faint tinge was 
coming and going, which deepened into the 
richest crimson as Jaek remarked: 

" I suppose you will be glad to leave this aniet 
old place, where you have suffered so much f' 

"And enioyed so very much," intermpted 
Olivia, quickly. *' Oh, Mr. Langton, how ungrate- 
ful you must think me— gkd to leave dear Miss 
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Ann, who has been so kind to me, and— yoti, who [ 
sayed my life ! Oh, Mr. Langton !" , 
As Mrs. Pottinger has once remarked in the 
lages of this tmthful story, " there is nothing . 
ike tad,** ^ . I 

Olivia knew exactly what to say, and said it. 
Consequently, when, some half-hoar afterward. 
Miss Ann came into the cool old hall, on her way 
to the dining-room, the crystal dish of honey she 
was carrying to place on the tea-table nearly fell 
to the ground from the start she gave at a certain i 
Uttle scene she saw through the open hall-door. 

Under the shadow of the yineclad verandah 
stood Jack, and— Miss Ann took off her sold 
spectacles, deliberately wiped them, and put tbem 
on again in order to leave no loophole for donbt 
to enter— yes, his arm was round Olivia's blue 
sash, and the blue bow in her wavy, dusky hair 
was leaning very close to his shoulder indeed ! 

Miss Ann was a wise woman, and she took good 
care to ring the tea-bell loudly, instead of send- 
ing Betsy to summon her nephew and their young 
guest to the evening meal. 

* « * • » 

* * A wretched fortune-hunter ! * * sobbed Mrs. Pot- 
tinger, on hearing the tidings of Olivia's engage- 
ment. " And that mistaken ffirl might have made 
a really brilliant match ; and so secure as I felt, 
too, on account of his behig— well, not exactly 
ugly^ von know, Ado^bus, but not at all hand- 
some. 

However, there is no place Mrs. Pottinser likes 
to rusticate at so much as the HomesteacL which 
she declares to be the model of a country house. 

The orchard fence is regalarly taken down everv 
fall, although Jack stoutly maintains the ''Drifr' 
to have been the best friend he ever had. 



Peasant CHrl of Oldanberg. 

In the cities of Germany, modem costume has 
assimilated to that of France and England, or what 
we may call our own ; tot in the interior, especi- 
ally UoiiA the nor^em line, where the old Wen- 
dish blood prevails, many of the old costumes are 
still resolu&ly retained the peasantry. No- 
thing oan be more striking m this connection 
than the dress of an unmarried peasant girl in 
Oldenburg, as contrasted with the dress of a 
young woman in our own land. If the glonr of a 
woman is her hair, and our maidens seek not only 
to display all they grow, but as much more as they 
can reasonably purchase, the giris of Oldenburg 
seem not to appreciate the fact ; for ,thev envelop 
th^ head in a nandkerohief, which makes them 
roundheads of the roundest pattern, and suggests 
our sympathy for their having had their neads 
shaved. They certainly do not give their clergy 
any occasion to denounce an unseemly exposure 
of the neck or breast, as the neck is muffled with 
a kind of handkerchief hanfinng down before and 
behind, and puffed out in front so that the chin 
seems to rest on it. Sleeves to the elbow, a close- 
fitting skirt reaching only to the knee, displaying 
the whole lower umb, in its well-nlled white 
stocking, above the slippers, form a contrast as 
striking as can be imagined, especially when seen 
beside that of the men, whose long coats reach 
almost to the feet. 

A Woman's Faith. 

HiAVT mists rolled up from the river, through 
which the sun strove in vain to penetrate. 

The grass was orisp yet, flrom the previous night's 
froat, and the few leaves clinging to the almost 
barren branches, shivered and whispered togetiier 



as they huddled still closer beneath the searching 
sweep of the chill air. Truly the prospect was 
not enlivening, but for all, Miss Cristeval eiqojed 
it. It had been one of her whims to bury bervelf 
in the wilds of the backwoods at this nnconacton- 
able season, perhaps from a desire to add to her 
list of pecunaH^ which marked her a separate 
and attractive orb in her own circle. 

But I think -she tired a little of the calm peace- 
fulness and monotony of the secluded section in 
which she had alighted, at the dose of the first 
week. She missed the stimulus of active societj, 
and as an only expedient took to long walks, 
which had the effect of keeping her mind and body 
in tone. 

This morning she had trudged bravely over the 
low-lying marines to the river-bank, and stood 
watching tbeflatots lifting themselves slowly from 
the sluj^h sulface, dragging themselves relnct* 
antly away as thouirii they Were the dank winding- 
sheets concealing w and its mysteries from pene- 
trating ken. 

At tne same time she was mostly engrossed in 
keeping her well-proportioned boots from snlfor- 
log thi^ugh ^ir contact with the rough, coontrr 
sou, and Took 2eiUous care to avoid the burs and 
spanish-needles overgrowing the marshes, which 
seemed to be reaching greedily toward the soft 
folds of her short wukmg-dress. She had the 
rare faculty, which few women possess, of going 
ttirough damp fields and muddy lanes with nn- 
draggled skirts ; so, when she turned homewaxd at 
last, she was conscious that her walk had imparted 
a deUgfatful ^ow to her countenance, without 
learhig any disagreeable traces to counteract that 
effect. 

Coming in through the wooden gat^, she met 
face to face with a voung man, one wbom she had 
not hitherto seen m the vicinity, and whose in- 
voluntary admiration she read in his lingering 
glance as he courteously raised his hat in passing. 

''Evidently a gentleman,'' she decidea; "and 
the ilMt of the genus t have encounteted here.'' 

Quick-witted and fertile of device. Miss Criste- 
val instantly determined upon having speech with 
him, and found the means of bringing it aboot. 

Loosing her ooouettiah l^ad-gear, a puff of wind 
plavfuUy snatched at and aarried it out along he 
pathway, where it fluttered its bright plumes, and 
shook itself as though convulsed with merriment 
over the suoeessful resuH of the part h was allotted 
to play. Of course the gentleman, rescuing the 
truant artiek, returned n to the fair ownei\ and 
ecmally, of course, she made a graceful acknow- 
ledgmeat of the service rendered. 

Eilice Long, chanting softly as she went about 
her work, looked up Drightly as Miss Cristeval 
entered. A common sort of a girl, but with a 
trim^ neat figure, and a pleasant, kindly spirit 
looking out through her honest grey eves. 

** Back so soon ?*' she ouestioned. I hope you 
have enjoyed your walk V* 

So soon r* laughinely repeated Miss Criste- 
val, indicating theold-fa^ioned clock whose hands 
pointed to a quarter of ten. ** I have been gone 
lull two hours. Tou must have had pleasant com- 
pany to speed the moments unnoticed. By-the- 
wav, who was the ffentleman I met, coming in?" 

The country girl blushed beneath the slight 
raillery, but answered with simple candor: 

" Ob, that was Jack-Jack Estle^ !" 

"Your sweetheart?" 

" Tea, I suppose so. That is, I am to marry 
him some day. ' 
I Miss Cristeval gave her a sharp glance. Such 
' ingenuous innocence was almost beyond her com- 
I prehension. 

I " He is quite handsome," she said, with a view 

to ferret out the incentive to their relationship. 
I " And talented, too. I know you are wondering 
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whj bft should hftre ohOBen such ft simple little 
nobody as I am, and indeed 1 haye wondered my- 
self sometimes. I think we mw into oar liking 
for each other; at least, we dbto had an nnder- 
standing between as since childhood." 

« Do you mean to sar that yoa are not properly 
engaged?" denianded Miss Gristeral, in astonish- 
ment. 
Ellice looked pnixled. 
I scarcely know what yon mean by ' properly 
engaged,' bat Jack knows that I am waiting for 
him, and he is building up the foundation of a 
little home which will be ours some time." 

Miss Oristeval was silent, and in her heart she 
experienced a queer sensation, half contempt, 
half envy, for this girl with her unsuspecting re- 
Haoce in manly honor. 

Jack Estleigfa called thateTeningNand thereafter 
became a constant, daily vintor^ JBllice, on whose 
shoulders fell the raU burden of household cares, 
oonld snateh but few nnocenpied moments, and 
the result was, that Estleigh and Miss Cristeral 
were thrown much together, mutnally dependent 
for personal entertainment. Gradually he fell 
iBto the habit of aocompanjmg her in her walks, 
and, indoors, read alood while she busied herself 
with some trifline pretence of woman's work in 
the shape of fsnonui trimmings. 

Almost unnotloed, the time slid^d, and then the 
snow eame. corerine the earth with its mantle of 
purity; still Hiss Cristeral lingered in that gt- 
eluded spot, held by a subtle fiiseination, the ex- 
istence of which she was loth to acknowledge, 
eyen to herself. 

The caUons woman of the world, ibe coqnette, had 
giyen herself nnresistihgly up to the wild sweet- 
ness of newly awakened u>ye. And Jack Bstleig^, 
bewildered, enchanted, bowed himself in sennle 
idolatry at the idinne of this woman. Meanwhile 
Ellice — simple, confiding Eilice— sang nncon- 
scionsly 4boat her tasks, and inwardly rejoiced 
that Jack jfaouid console himself in her guest's 
presence for the unayoidable absence of her own 
attention. 

The Ghnstmas holidays were ttmt approaching, 
and their proximity brought an imperatiye sum- 
mons for Miss Oristeyal's return to her city home. 
And this knowledse called forth Estleiffh's declar- 
ation of a Idye which was npt rightrully his to 
gire. 

She listened to his fleryent pleading with an ap- 
parent apathy, then her whole soul rose up within 
oer and argued in his fayor. fle had touched her 
heart as no other man bad oyer done, and she had 
enouffh of worldly possessions to enable her to 
• sratify this desire as she bad oyer done with her 
former whims. ' 

The end of it all was, that she bowed her head in 

Koud humility, and confessed her all-absorbing 
ve. 

A few days more, and Miss Cristeyal was pre- 
paring in earnest for her flieht cityward. In the 
midst of her packing, she caued Eluce to her, with 
a guilty feeling of harinff committed against her 
a great wrong, for which she would make some 
sort of reparation. She held in her hands a case, 
opening which, she ditptoyed a set of pearis, 
ffleaming in their frost-like parity tike congealed 
^ar-drops caught and imprisoned in golden 
bands. 

** I want yon to take them as a reminder of my 
friendship,^ she said. 

But Eluce handed them back with 4 quiet smile. 
'* They are yery beautifbl, but not suited for me. 
I am too commonplace, and besides, you know, I 
am to be a poor man's wife. 1 must not haye 
soch costly things aboot^ lest they tempt me ft^m 
the strai^t line of my duty." 

A soaden generous impulse came oyer Miss 
CristeyaU Could she rob this girl, whose life had 



been one of continual hardships, of the one ray 
which had been her eyer-present bopef 

" You refuse them lest you be less true in your 
sympathies wHh Jack ? Would yon not give him 
up, if by doing so you could possess such costly 
things as theeet" indicating her own rich ward.- 
vobe scattered About the room. 

Ellice shook her head. 

•* All the worid would not tempt me from him !" 

Her Interlocutor persisted. 
But he — do you belieye he is as true to you as 
you to himt" 

The girl flushed indignantly. 
Be kyyes me," she answered, simply. 

After she had gone. Miss Cristeyal sat down and 
took hersdf sererely to task. Supplied with 
eyery other adyantage. sha had been willing to 
accept the one remaining thing she crayed, out 
when she asked herself if she could giye upitll 
her wealth and station for the sake of any man, 
she realised how much of selfishness ehe possessed, 
and how woftilly wanting her lore would prove 
should it be tried by ihe scale of adyersity. 

For once in her life she sacrificed her own 
wishes for the general well-being. 

She gently cBsmissed Jack Estleigh, sending 
him back to the trustful, loying girl so much more 
worthy than herself; and in ner self-abasement 
could not find It in her heart to disturb her perfect, 
womanly faith. 

And Estleiffh, in the content and wisdom of after 
years, saw clearly that he had escaped a life of 
torture, and grew to appreciate the wife who was 
all too good for him. 



Betweea Three. 

DiTiE lay yery wide awake in the dear littie 
white bed that she had not slept in for six long 
months. It was so pleasant to be at home again. 



Other vacations had been happy, but this Tbanks- 
ffiying-week most happy of m. Her cheeks were 
burning with excitement as she pressed them 
against the pillow, and the string of gold beads 
which had come to her with her grandmother's 
name felt tight, as they had nerer felt before, 
about her throat. Meanwhile, the winter moon- 
lij^t surged into the chamber through window- 

Sanes crusted with fVost j lay broadly on the bare 
oor and the braided rugs, and ielL upon the 
J homespun bed-spreads, the aimity drapery of the 
toilet, the Christus Consolator on the wall, the 
books upon the bracket. 

Ditie raised herself on her elbow, and looked at 
Augusta, sleeping quietly in the narrow bed oppo- 
site her own. 

Augusta was yery beautifbl asleep — ^her cbeeka 
flushed, her yellow hair drifting goldenly about 
her. Bleep gave her face a tenderness and repose 
which had some way come to be lacking in it tnese 
two or three late years, and obliterated the dis- 
content and restiess expectancy which, it seemed 
to Ditie, had increased since they were last at 
home together. 

Ditie had a slight anxiety as to what Augusta { 
would think and say to the news she had to tell j 
her. But, after all. Augusta would be sure to 
sympathise. They loyed^one another too well for 
her to be jealous of the happiness which had come 
to Ditie— little, plain, brown Ditie t To think tba^ 
love and a loyer should haye fallen to her shar^ 
before Augusta, with her white-and-gold stateli^ 
ness. And. with this final thought, Ditie fel^ 
asleep,, at last, touching the letter beneath hei 
pillow, dreamily cognisant how the frosty enamM 
was sparkling on the panes, and the tender face of 
the Cnristus nending aboye her. 

It was yacation for mother when the girls came 
home. She lay in bed in the morning, and la( 
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them iii«k« br«akfael Amputa was api to orer- 
sleep for a morning or so, ont Bditha's eves were 
open with the first cold graj glimpse of dajligbt. 
She 8liiH[»ed out of bed, dressed between the 
shivers, crept down the creaking stairs <^ the old 
Parsonaffe with her shoes in her hand. She 
lighted the fire, threw the little pkud shawl over 
her head, and went to the well. She could not 
help pausing, breathless, a moment, with her 
hand on the crank. There in the east " God made 
Uimself an awful rose of dawn," and all about her, 
over the bare fields and sloping roofs, glittered a 
tinsel of hoar-firost 

When Augusta came down, the kitchen was 
warm and cheery, with a pervasive crackle and 
simmer and glow; the cloth spread, the ooflfee 
just reaohing the " boil,'' and IHtie bending over 
the griddle with a bowl of batter and a deep- 
so ooped spoon. 

''Why, Ditie! whv didn't you wake met 
Naughty girl ! you've oeen making muffins, too ! 
How I have longed for muffins, Ditie ( Onlr thev 
do make so many things to scrape off ana wash 
up!" 

Never mind that I'll do all the scraping and 
washing, Gussy, while we are home, ana let you 
keep jonr bands soft for your playing and 
sewiuff." 

** I liave planned so much fbr this week. It 
seems so delicio us to have one's liberty. How I 
hate teaching ! WiU the end ever come to either 
of us, Sisf'^ A bright warm glow crimsoned 
Editha's neck and face. 

** Ditie." with a keen, swift look and voice, 
" somethmg has happened to you 1 What is it?" 

Ditie colored deeper. 

" Only a fittle more happiness." 

** You have a lover, Ditie ?" 

"Yes. dear." 

" Little Ditie I And I three years older ! Tell 

me all about him. His name " 

" Is AUyn Doane." 
•* And he lives in Stamford t" 
**Yes; a lawyer there." 
««Is he rich, Ditie r 

** I think he is, now. He has inherited some 
money. It is only a little while since, thouffh. He 
was brought up poor, as we have been. That, I 
think is best." 

"Little Brownie! Your fate begins to drop 
pearls and diamonds. I expect for my share no- 
thing but toads and snakes. How long have you 
been engaged ?" 

" We are hardly yet engaged. I have known 
him a good while. I am afraid I have loved him 
a sood while ; but it is only since last night that 
I knew he loved me. He has visited me, not 
often, but regularly for six months. Yesterday, 
when he bade me good-bye on the cars^ he placed 
a letter in my hand. I aid not open it till after 
you were asleep last night." 

"And you found his love in his letter?" 

"Yes.^' 

" And you will write him that you return it ?" 

" This 'letter is, like himself, patient, simple, 
quiet. You can tell that I have been very cau- 
tious that he should not read my heart before he 
spoke, for he feeb very doubtful whether I return 
his preference. He wants me to think before I 
answer. He fancies the idea of love will be so new 
to me. If I can love him, as he hones, in return, 
he wants to come and see us all the end of the 
week, and take me back to Stamford to finish my 
term.^' 

"It is very sensible wooing." said Augusta. 
'* Cool enough, too, to keep, dear," she added. 

Augusta could not always suppress a little 
irony. 

"Cool! Well, perhaps, yes," replied Ditie. 



"Allyn if patlsntand deliberate, rtiher thmo in- 
passioned*''^ 

" Suited to you, rather than to such as me, I 
see." 

There was a fSsint proud pain in Augusta's ISaee. 

Ditie was tumiuff her muffins. 

"jDid you ask Mrs. Ames fbr the overskirt pat- 
tern t" Auffusta inquired. 

" Yes ; rae said sne would bring it in." 

Father and mother were coming then— the old 
minister in his flowered dressing-gown, his hymn- 
book in his hand, and Mrs. Merriam with her 
young, tender eyes and bright smile : 

" l%is is the Golden Age, girls. Which of yon 
will pour the ooffee t" 

"Ditie. It is her breakfast, this morning. 
She gets ahead of me in everything nowadays." 

There comes Chubby Morisson," said the 
doctor, " with a can of cream and a roll of butter 
from his father^ s* dairy. That means that one of 
my will be asked to preside over it some 

Well, it is too late to ask Ditie ; and too soon 
to ask me," said Augusta, opening the door. 

The blessing was asked, tne muffins buttered, 
the breakfast partaken. Then the doctor went to 
his study, while, in a short time^ plates and pans 
were " spirited'^ to their places, the sitting-room 
fire lighted, and the house set in order for the visi- 
tors who would be sure to drop in during the 
morning, to hear how the giris liked their schools, 
with such other items as might be picked up. 

Thai bris^t, frosty November week was a busy 
one at the Parsonage. Luckily, the Thanksgiving, 
dinner, which it is pan of a New Enfflander s re- 
ligion to have elaborately bountifnC was to be 
partakm away from home, so their time might be 
devoted to dress-cuttings and confidences. " Lea 
changes" in sarsanet and silk ; old velvet and old 
feathers concurring to create a new hat. Every- 
thing is. expected of the minister's daughters — 
erudition, economy, gentility, good brea^ a Gos- 
pel tinUkJ' 

But all things have an end, and this busy week 
drew to a dose. Editha's letter to Allyn Doane 
was deferred until the Friday following Tbanks- 

giving. It was a coy, cautious letter, spite of her 
rimming heart. Strong and deliberate, rather 
than fanciftil and passionate, was Ditie* s self-pro- 
nounced verdict. 

Through all ftiture years the two girls held the 
, memoiy of that Saturday night which ended their 
bright, busy wedc. with its orderly signs of what 
was ended and what was to be begun. Through 
all future years they held in memory the verj 
picture of the home mto which so strange a trouV 
Die was creeping, and of one another's faces, olT 
the dresses and nbhons they wore. A 
On the doctor's study-table lady his sermon. ^ 
ready, between its black corers, for the coming 
Sabbath morning. In the parior chamber the fire 
was crackling and blazing upon the hearth, throw- 
ing its ruddy cheer over tne snowy drapery of 
window and bed prepared for the expected guest ; 
within the kitchen that serene order which only 
New England kitchens know : rows of pies on the 



pantry-shelves, roasted chickens, moulds of Jelly, 
heaps of doughnuts, loaves of cake, and from the 
oven the savory odor of baking brown bread and 
baking beans. 

The hour for the train by which Allyn Doane 
would come had arrived and the girls aw»ited his 
coming in the parlor. 

" I think mother will like him," Ditie said. 

"We shall all like him, dear," and Augusta 
pressed her sister's hand softly. 

The gate opened^-a step was heard. Ditie 
stepped t o the door quickly. Her hand lay within 
Allyn Doane' s. They turned toward the open 
parlor-doon 
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The room within was a bit of genre painting. 
That was Augusta's work, training the ivj so 
deftly orer the wall, massing the dusky ever- 
greens in the comers, and loadiag vases and 
brackets and picture-frames with houy. Most of 
the things about the Parsonage which were merely 
pretty bespoke Augusta— the water-color sketches, 
the worsted-work, the card-board crosses; and. 
there by the centre-table, stood Augusta herself, 
with her graceful height, her gulden hair, her 
white skin, her look of discontent, of restless ex- 
pectancy. 

Ditie's lover stepped forw&rd to be presented to 
Ditie' s sister. The light fell upon him and her. 
They paused simultaneously, tne smiles fading 
strangely from their two faces, thdr out-held 
hands dropping tacitly. 

Augusta recovered nerself almost in an instant. 
Her smile came back. She extended her hand. 

This is an unexpected meeting," Allyn Doane 
said, both coldly and confusedly. 

It need not be an unpleasant one," returned 
Augusta, hastily, with a glance toward Ditie, who 
loosed wondering from one to another. **Tou 
will be quite surprised, dear, to know that Mr. 
Doane and I have met before." There was a sense 
of pressure about Ditie's heart. 

I am surprised," she said, that neither of 
you has ever spoken of the other." 

" That." said Augusta, ** we can account for." 

" We have just learned one another's names," 
added Allyn Doane. 

I understand still less," said Editha. 

There was a passionate pity iu Allyn Doane's 
eyes, for him sell— for Ditie. 

" You will have to tell her." he said to Augusta. 

" There is nothing to tell," she began, coldly, 

which alters anythmg between you and her." 
No." But his eyes contradicted his word. 

'*Let me know what it means— this strange, 
ness !" said Ditie, with command, at last. You 
have met before! Allyn, have you loved Au- 
Sfusta?" 

" Dear Ditie, a very foolish thing occurred be- 
tween Mr. Doane and myself," said Augusta, 
hastily. Three or four years affo we saw one 
another; tiirongh.a mutual friend, we were led 
mto a correspondence under assumed names. We 
went so far as to exehange pictures. That is all. 
Nothing, you see, to embarrass any of ua when we 
undersukud it." 

Her tone was light, forced. 

Ditie could reason and feel in the same breath. 
She bad suspected Augusta of a disappointment. 
This was it. But why had it been such! Had 
not AUy n Doane loved Augusta ? She believed he 
had. She had never suspected him of ardor or 
impulse before ; but here he showed it. She re- 
membered how Augusta hinted at a cool wooing. 
He had wooed her differently. They had cor- 
responded—that had revealed their souls to one 
another. They had exchanged pictures. They 
knew each other's features. What matter about 
names? They were nearer to one another than 
many who knew names well enough. And now 
she stood between them I Whatever had separa- 
ted them before, it was she who kept them apart 
now. 

There was a -moment's giddy hopelessness in 
Ditie's heart — a sense of all things slipping firom 
her. 

Then she saw her duty. Ditie always saw her 
duty clear, no matter what btinded her. 

'^How aid the correspondence happen to end V* 

She looked at Allyn Doane. 

" That is for her to explain." 

" I have nothing to explain," replied Augusta. 
"As near as I recollect, it ended with you.*'^ 

'* Yes ; with me. when your letters grew indif- 
ferent on discovering that! was a poor tutor." 



Auffusta corored. She was striving not to feel 
bitterly about her own mistake. The prize had 
been hers, and she had thrown it away. 

As for Allyn Doane, he despised himself that 
the late love of slow growth, or deep roots, as he 
had believed, could not stand agmnst the ghost of 
that burning, bewildering dream. He despised 
himself that all his senses leapt and throbbed at 
the sight of Augusta Merriam^s beauty— beauty 
of ice, as it was, too. Editha crept softly to her 
sister's side, and gained her hand. 

** It is not too late. I give you to each other." 

She put Augusta's hand in Allyn Doane's. 

For on instant they looked into one another's 
eyes. Then, with a common impulse, they cried : 

"Ditie I" 

But she was gone. 

Ditie went back to Stamford to her school, and 
Augusta remained at home to make ready for her 
wedding. 

** I want you to use this," Ditie had said, put- 
ting a roll of bills into her sister's hand, as she 
was saying good-bye. "You will need nice 
things. I want you to have them." 

*Tcan't take your money— your earnings, Ditie, 
to buy weddine-finery." 

But Ditie omy kissed her, and left the bills 
in her hand. Augusta did not want to take 
them ; but then, it was true enough that she should 
need a pretty outfit in the circle that Allyn Doane 
would, mtroduoe her to. She remembered that 
this money would make the silver poplin and 
Cluny trimmings attainable. It was very tempting. 
She justified herself, thinking that, after all. Ditie 
could not have oared so very much. It was nardly 

Sossible to Augusta to comprehend the degree of 
le renunciation her sister had made. She was 
very busy, and. she believed, very happy, as 
those months of preparation sped by. The rest- 
less discontent which had clouded her beauty dis- 
appeared, and she was superb again. 
Allyn came up every few weeks to see her. 
" What of Ditie f Augusta always asked. 
" She is hard at wori^ burrowing among her 
books." 

" Allyn, wasn't it stransely unselfish in her to 
restore us to one another T" 



She is strangely unselfish." 
" Do you know, Allvn, I think I shall always be 
the least bit jealous or you and Ditie t" 

" Augusta, you are the most fascinating, beauti- 
ful woman I over saw. If you were not, 1 " 

" What, Allyn r 

*' I should l>e a miserable man without Editha !" 

" I might lose my beauty. And the n ^* ■ " 

" Don't let us tantalise one another." 

There was a kind of impatience in the tone in 
which the words were spoken. Augusta dwelt 
upon it. It came back to her in the ensuing days 
as she added^ piece by piece, to the " purple and 
fine linen " with which she was filling her bnreau- 
drawers. 

And of what thought Allyn Doane, meanwhile t 
Of his clients and their eases, and of little besides. 
This little, however, was unpleasant. He did not 
like to reflect upon the events which proolaimed 
him unstable in nis emotions. He tried to feel he 
had got just what he wanted, and had no further 
accounts to settle with destiny. But the oonvio- 
tion would not come. On the contrary, as time 
wore away, and the period of his marriage ap- 
proached, he was gravely uneasy. There came 
across him an uBControllable satiety in the beaoty 
of his promised bride, and a longing for something 
calmer and pbdner. 

It was Fenruary. and wanted but a week of the 
wedding-day. Eaitha had planned all manner of 
work wnioh was to save her tiie neoetaity of see- 
ing Allyn Doane married, in addition to five 
hours of teaching dally, she had Mtnmad an 
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eTenmg. which occupied her for two hours more 
out of the twenty-: our. With so much upon her, 
it was impracticable for her to take a holiday. 

She came from her evening-school one wet, 
windy night, and was surprised to find her sittinff- 
room at her boarding-house lighted and occupied. 

*'Tou are surpnsed to see me/' said Allyn 
Doano. as she entered, not rising from his chair, 
or lifting his hea4 f^om where it rested on his 
hand. 

•* 1 had not looked for you," returned Ditie, lay- 
ing off her wet cloak, composedly. 

I have come, Editha/because there was no- 
thing else for me to do. Because I am in trouble, 
and there was none but you whose counsel could 
help me out of it.'* 

'^Tou are in trouble?" inquired Ditie; and 
there came to her a vague, dismayed recollection 
of an altered tone in Augusta's letters of late. 
" Is it about Augusta?" 

"Yes." 

** You must not lay her caprices to heart. I 
am sure she loves you." 
1 wish she did not." 
The scarlet shot into Ditie* s face. 

What do you mean ?" she fliisbed. 
** Ditie, despise me, crush me with your indig- 
nation^ convict me of instability and shallowness ; 
but let me tell you that I love you, and none 
other !" 

"Hush! Do you know you have no right to 
speak such words!" 

"I know all. I know how I was dazzled by 
Augusta's beauty, and captivated by her wit; 
how my vanity was hurt when she abandoned the 
oorrespondeaoewd sustained more than two years. 
I know how my love for you slipped in to heal the 
hurt , how gradually it inspired my whole nature 
I know, too; how my unezpeoted meeting with 
Augusta brought baoktheold thrill of admiration ; 
how I was confused and excited, and how I took 
your ready renunciation of your claim in proof of 
your indifference. 1 know all these things. They 
<io not prevent me from being a very unhappy 
man." 

"Mr. Doane," returned Kditha, coldly, "it 
strikes me that you alone are aooountaole for 
what causes your unhsppiness." 

"You mean to be'merciless ?" 

" To be just toward myself and toward my ab- 
sent sister." 

The door of the room had been silently opened, 
and within it stood a tall figure muttled in aeloAk. 
Ditie*s eyes fell upon it, and she uttered a cry. 

"Aujjusta^ou!" 

" Ditie, I am ill— suffering. I have come for 
help. Do not drive me away." 

*^ Drive you away ! What do you mean, dear?** 

" I have eome to teU you, Ditie, all about my 
unhappiness." She oaugnt sight of Mr. Doane. 
" Vou, Allyn, here ! You must have been sent 
here to hear my confession." 

"Augusta, what have you to confess?** and a 
partial aenae of trouble came across Ditie. 

AngnstA had entered the room now, and closed 
the door. The waterproof fell (torn her shoulders, 
and she loosened her hood and pushed back the 
damp ftir hair. 

" This baa been a ttrange journey — a strange 
errand,** aha said. " And what seems stranffest 
of all IS this finding you together— you and Ditie, 
Allvn." 

" Yoa do not mind his coming, dear?" asked 
Editha. 

"Mind it! Oh, if you two hitd never been 
parted! if AUyn and I had never met, I could be 
haopy !" 

Ditie and AUyn looked swifUy at one another. 
Then Allyn went and took Augusta's hand. 
" Is it tbat yon no longer love me ?" be asked. 



"Allrn," she answered, "I have never loved 
you. lou interested me, you flattered me. But 
you never loved me, nor I you. 1 can'trteH you 
now I came to this conviction. But, with 'the 
thought of marriage, it has grown appalling. I 
want you to hear my words very calmly, and to 
believe in them.'* 

He dropped his head. 

" My dear Augusta, this Is strangely ordered. 
Our relation was in error. Thank God for our 
mutual discovery of it, before we were made un- 
happy by it !" 

" Vou understand, then, Allyn. My conviction 
had come to you, too ?" 

"It had." 

" And vou had come to Ditie, as 1 did, for 
counsel ?* 
" Yes." 

The trouble vanished from Augusta^ s face, and 
a mischievous look came into it. 

" Ditie, counsel us," she said. 

" Bu^ first, Ditie, tell us whether my shallow 
instability has made you ashamed of me, and de- 
feated the possibility of your loving me?** said 
Allyn Doane. 

"On one condition," Ditie replied. 

"A condition! A thoisand, if I can grant 
them!" 

" Outj one, which is, that my counsel and my 
confession shall remain, like our little drama, be- 
tween three.'* 



Desperate. 

MAifARoraoK is a pretty little etatSon on the 
New York and New Haven Railroad, twenty miles 
from New York, and ours is one of its outlying 
country-seats, down toward the water. Hacelwooa 
Cottage, as we call it, is approached by a private 
road of its own, which leads away from the main 
highway, stretching across the fields, and under the 
trees, for a half-mue or more, down to the water's 
edge, where stands our pretty Engttsb cottage- 
pretty in its quaint old gables and ivy-encircled 
casements— very pretty mdeed, bat yet very lone- 
some, for tbete is no house within a hsif-onile 
either way. 

Fred was away from home— hts first absence 
from me during the joyous year of wedded life 
which had flown by so liappily^and I was sitting 
in my room, my feet tucked up on the fender in 
front of the cheery wood tire — the first of the 
season— with baby on my lap, and my mind en- 
j^aged in busy thought of Fred, m vague wonder- 
mgs as to what he was doing to-night, and in fond 
anticipation of his return to-morrow. 

I presume 1 was nervous from my sleepless 
watcning with baby, for several times I imagined 
I heard strange noises as of heavily booteo feet 
treading lightnr on the gravelled road, and again 
in the lutUway oelow ; but, putting aside these fool- 



ish imaginings, I bent over little^itty again, and 
began my low song as she turned uneaeUy in her 
sleep. 
What was that? 

Certainly I heard a noise as of some one 
stumbling, and a low-muttered curse on the upper 
piazza dose oxtteide my window / 

It could be imagination no longer, and, remem- 
bering I was alone in the house^ I was thoroughly 
tenrined. Laying babv down gently in the crib, 1 
peered out of the window, pressing my face close 
against the glasf. 

Nothing was to be seen. All was black and 
dark outMde, telling of the storm whioh had been 
brewing all the afternoon, while the irreat heavy 
black clouds hung in dense masses on the horizon. 

I stepped back, and letting ML the heavy cur- 
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toinings, crossed the room— impcned by a wme^ 
things know not what— and stepping into thehall, 
luo]^ cautiously over the banisters. Oreai 
HeaTens ! 

There in the hallway below stood Maj^gie— my 
only servant at present— whispermg earnestly 
with three men whose rough, passion^ined faces 
were close to hers, as they listened to her words. 
One Klance at their low-browed, wicked faces, 
fierce, coarsely cut features, and their shaggy hair, 
half concealed under their greasy, dirty caps, told 
me why they were there, and one g;lance at their 
irrcat broad shoulders and stout, sinewy frames 
told me, too, what a plaything 1 should be m theur 
hands should I attempt resistance. My heart grew 
sick, as I realised how powerless were baby and 
I in the hands of these evil men and that bad 
woman ; and, half dead with fright, 1 crept Uck 
t'j my room, and feU in a half-swoon on the floor 
close to baby's crib. ^ i i 

1 must hare come to very soon, for the clocK 
over the fireplace had not vet gone the half-hour, 
and, rousing myself with a determined effort, I took 
baby in my arms, and, sitting down by the fire, 
tried to calm myself, preparatory to planning some 
escape. 

Again I heard a step in the haU below. Some- 
thing must be done, and at once. The window 
opened out on thepiasza, and through the window 
I must fly with Kitty in my arms, and, clambenng 
down as best I conld over the trellised balcony, flee 
out into the darlrtiess to the nearest house. Quick 
as thought I caught up a light shawl, and, throw- 
ing it ov«r Kitty, glanced out into the hall to see 
I was not watched, as I sprang lightly to the 
window. . , u J 

The heavy curtains were thrust aside, one hand 
was on the sash— it would not stir! Agam— 
again, with aU my strength— in yam ; and a sick- 
ening horror crept over me, as 1 saw It had been 
fastened outnde by a heavy billet of wood I 

The noise of some one stumbhng, and ^e mut- 
tered curse outside my window, came back to mA, 
and I realised that I had been then securely fast- 
ened in by one of those three men who were now 
awutiog my coming below. 

Flinging myself down on the bed in an agony 
of despair, I begged God to kUl me outright. Ob, 
the agony of those moments! I was, Indeed, 
4UM>eraU, burying my face amoti^ the coverings 
to drown the sound of my passionate, temfled 
Bobbing. Hark! a footfall on the stairs. 

One long, dreadful moment of 8uspens«» and 
Maggie stood in the doorway. 

I could not look the vile creature in the face, 
turning from her as she spoke. She hesitated a 

™^'WeU, Maggie," I said, at length, "^what do 

y*^^If*you pleaae, ma'am, I'd like to go to ther 
village to get something. I'U be shortly back, 

" wSi did this meant Could it be that whatever 
womanly feeKng was left in this creature was 
riains within her, and bidding her to leave the 
houM until the wicked work was done— or was 
this a part of some programme? 

"Maggie," I said, with a quietude that sv- 
prised me, " you are not used to going o\it at|Ws 
time of ntht, and over these lonely roads. Why 
do you wSh to go to-night, Maggie? 1 can t un- 
derstand it Is toere any reason for this strange 
idea of going to the viUage to-night? 

" ^ sister is sick, ma'am, and; I want to go to 

*feie gSS ?i3fand as I gUmced up at ber, she 
knew well I was aware of it. A saucy toss of the 
head warned me that I ir%ist concihate, nqt pro- 
voke. « 



" Well, Maggie, you may so, but first vou must 
do something for 'baby." Tit occurred to me— 
oh, blessed thought !— that it they contemplated 
robbery, they might be elad to do it undisturbed, 
and with me in bed ana asleep. So I baited my 
hook, and threw it to her and them in this wise.) 
"The baby is sick, Maggie— very sick indeed. 
All last night, you know, 1 was awake with her, 
and I feel Oiat I mtut have a good night's rest. 
The doctor left m^ a prescription for Kitty, if she 
should be restless, and I want you to go to the 
apothecary's on your way, and get them to make 
it up ; then, when you come back, I'll givf it to 
baby, and we can have a good nighvs rest, 
for you need it. poor girl, as much as I do. 
By-me-way," I oroke in. disconnectedly, " when 
you come back, remina me to give you some 
jewellery I have. 1 have it hidden away some- 
where, where no one would find it; but stfll I feel 
uneasy having it out of the safe ; so, when you 
eome Sack, Maggie, I'll give it to you and the safe- 
keys, and let you lock it up. Come to me just 
before I go to bed— m fact, come as scon as vou 
return, for I am tired, and shall be ready for bed 
by the time you oome in." 

The girl looked at me curiously as I sauntered 
across the room, and, laying Kitty m her crib, I 
slowly began to undress. 

"WelL** with a saucy toss of the head, which 
I pretended not to see, "I suppose I may as 
well." ^ , ^ 

A pause, during which I pretend to be busy 
with baby. . . 

" Wher^t theperserioUon, ma'amf* 
Oh, cunning Maffffie ! 



aggie! 

Maggie— here's the key— no^ I 
e see— did I leave it—" glancmff 



"In my desk, 
haven't it— let me see^d I leave it—" fflancins 
carelessly around. " I'll get it directly,'^ I said, 
as baby stirred restlessly, and, catohinff her up, 
too glad of the excuse, I added, "Kitty wiU be 
asleep again by Uie time you have your bonnet 
on. Come back for it then." 

She left the room, and went downstairs, while 
I humedlv opened my desk, and, tearing off a slip 
of paper in the shape of a physician's prescrip- 
tion, I wrote in Lattn upon^t: 

Burglars are in my 8VI. 

House. For God s sake SXI. 

ComQ with h«^> at once k |. 

Hasten or i>n will be Joz. 

Ovet^ forl am alone *oz. 

AiTdSt the bearer— an accomplice sYII. 

' When Maggie came back, I was sittlM before 
Hie fire in my wrapper, and, giving her the pre- 
8<jription, asked her to hurry back, aa I was 
anxious to get to sleep. 

She took the slip without a word, and went 
downstairs againj havihc shut n^v door a^Ur her, 

1 stole noiselessly out into th« hall, tm, peering 
over the bamsters, aaw once more the faces 
close to her$, and knew that th^ were cttfecuBsing, 
one with another, whether she should go. Then 
they held the paper to the light, and, seenripg satis- 
fied that it was a ffenuipe presoription, toldher to 

go, sayitig, iu a low voice, which E^jp Ib^c^ ears 
eard : 

" Go and feteh it, an' it^ll be all the easier done 
If she be a-rieepin' . Gk> «nd %ring it: hang it I" 

How my heart sank within me at those words. *. 
How palsied my feet seemed to have become as I 
crawled back to^the fireside, »»d buried my face 
in my hands. 

Would my ruse be successful? Would- those 
three terrible men now in hidfai|{r below— would 
they come to me in her absence, havins become 
tired of waiting? Would thev think better of 
their having agreed to wait till I should be asleep, 
or think it b^ alter all, to «trike ma down now. 
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while no witneiB was by, fearing, too, that she 
might at last betraj them ? 

Oh, the affonr— oh, th^ length of those mo- 
ments, in each of which I seemed to live years — 
in which I seemed to grow old in mv awful wait- 
ing ! Would they never come— would they nerer, 
never come ! 

Was I to die in this awfbl phrensy of terror which 
was creeping^ up over me now till my brain was 
almost crazed ? 

Uarh/ 

The sound of footsteps on the road-~of many 
feet ringing into the gravel-walk, as they come hur- 
riedly toward the house. Am I saved, saved ! 

A sound of many voices outside^the noise of 
bursting through of windows, of falling glass, of 
breaking through of panels and forcing of door- 
ways, as the house is filled with the voices of 
those who come trooping in. A noise as of some 
one plunging up the sudrs in heavy boots, the 
vision of three pale-faced, terror-stricken men, 
who fly past mv aoor, and up the stairway, ttien, 
turning upon tne last step, send a volley of DUllets 
among the pursuers, who are close upon their 



heels — a cry of pain, a shout, a pbtol-shot again 
— an awful contusion of curses, groans, and ter- 
rible scuffling in the room overhead — the tramp 
of men again in the hall above, and one comes 
leaping down the steps, followed by three or four 
others — ^be sees and rushes toward me, and with 
one long, loud cry, I fall forward, and am caught 
in the strong arms of my own Fred ! 

Fbbd had unexpectedly arrived in l^lamaroneck 
by the express, and happened to stop at the 
apothecarir^s on his way some, who was reading 
the prescription as Fred* came in. 

On seeing Fred, Maggie's face paled, and, thrust- 
ing him aside, she sprang for the doorway ; but 
the apothecary's strong arm was upon her 'before 
she was in the street, and. forcing her back into 
the little shop, he told Fred, in a few hurriid 
words, of my peril. In a moment more they were 
in the waffon at the door, which had brought Fred 
from the depot ^ and, rousing a few neighbors, they 
were soon lashmg the horses into a gulop, as they 
bounded over the road and down the lane toward 
Hazelwood Cottage. 
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us BLACK AKD WHITE. — " THEBB WAS A BINOLB. GBAPPLIKG TOOBTHBB, TOO SHORT TO BB PBBVBNTBD 
BT ANT INTBB7EBBNCB OF oIhEBS, AND THEN, WITH A HBAVT PALL, BTAN8 BOMIG DHOPPKO LIFE- 
LESS TO THE FLOOR." 



In Black and White. 

** After all, what an ordinary lore affair mine 
has beeol" soliloquized Elsie Komig, as she sat 
alone in her little chamber that last da^ of her 
maiden life. If old nnrse hadn't predicted some- 
thing romantic and marvelous for my lot, per- 
haps I never should have thought so much aboub 
having an adventure, or a disappointment, or a 
iofnetmngJ Heigho ! I never could get up even 
a show of a quarrel with Owen. He's always so 
calm and earnest, and those deep eyes of his just 
make ashamed of all niy sentioaental fancies. 



and Well, plain and silent as he is, humdrum 

as my life mavbe, I know this much, lUyeehimr* 
And the hazel eyes grew luminous, and the smile 
about the childish mouth deepened and bright- 
ened, as the happy thoughts came faster and faster 
of the life that lay before her. 

To-morrow was Elsie Romig's birthday as well 
as her wedding-day— at twenty-five she ought to 
have been perrectly sure of her own decision — ^her 
own love. And, notwithstanding her last faint 
longings for something romantic," she was, on 
the whole, a sensible little woman, and a good 
one. 
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«<Hi88 Blflio, ICr. Etuis U in the parior. WUl 
you come down f 

Eltie started. Why had he come f He told her 
that morning he should not see her again till he 
met her at the ohurch-door— and Owen Evans was 
so consoientious about even the most trifling 
things. 

Elsie never kept anj one waiting for her pleas- 
ure — least of all her forer— so she went down at 
onoe, tucking back the disorder^ curls which 
drooped on her neek as she entered the simple 
little room which was dignified by the name of 

parlor"— for a coontrj doctor's daughter was 
Elsie Bomlg, and her home was one of the 
plahiest. 

She went up to her risitor in her quick way, 
holding out both little hands by war of welcome, 
and scanning somewhat curiously the fiace which 
turned towara hers. A grand and noble face— the 
face of m man who realized to the full the strength 
of an honorable manhood, and who held himself 
above, while he never failed to understand and to 
pity, the petty weaknesses of so many of his 
Drothers— a man who would love or hate with a 
terrible earnestness, but whom no deception, no 
sorrow, no ignominy, could force to stoop to an 
unworthy acaon. 

There was a world of tenderness, but little 
demonstration, in the way he drew Elsie to him, 
and as auietlj put hte away ; a caressing tender- 
ness as ne stroked tbe tangled curls ana fondled 
the fair, plump cheek., as uey sat down together 
on the ola-fashioned ctkintz-oovered lounge. 

'* The first time I ever fidled in keeping my 
word to you— isn't it, Elsie?" 

" Yes, Owen," and she looked up, awaiting an 
explanation. 

An explanation for a lover's visit on the day 
before his wedding? A queer little woman— 
wasn't she? 

For the first time in his life, Owen Evans 
turned his eves away from the clear, ques- 
tioning gaxe of the woman he loved. Down there 
at the office, pacing up and down its nairow limits, 
it bad seemed an important matter, and as so 
nearly touching his aariing's happiness, some- 
thing which he must talk with her about But. 
once with her in that sunshiny room, her perfect 
trust setting his heart at rest, the fear was all 
dead, and n seemed simplv foolish to say any- 
thing about it. So he saia, laughingly i 

" Little woman, I came up, thinking I had some- 
thing important to tell you : but now, it seems so 
little, I had rather say nothing about it. Can you 
trust me, Elsie?" 

Of course she lau^^ed, too; but there was no 
mockery in the tone that answered : 

"POTfectiy, dear love." 

Ah. Elsie, Elsie ! who sighed because your love 
had been so quiet. Little guess you the r$al and 
holy romance which is hidden in the unauestion- 
ing faith you give this man I Tou will under- 
stand it some time. % 

Now that he had broken over his promise and 
had come, it would hardly be consistent for one 
in Owen Evans's position to go at once away; so 
be staid until tbe sun sank In the west, and Elrie 
b^n to remember the "hundred tfainn" she 
bal to do, and so said she would nave to 
send him away. Then he went, and though I 
can*t guees wnat he whispered her besides his 
good-by. I know that she stood looking after him 
a long, long time, and that her smite was very 
prottcTand her eyes tiW of tears as she entered her 
own room once more. 

And he? Tbe happy thought of her he left kept 
out all others till be was well within the four 
walls of his dusty office, and gave him a quiet pa- 
is to listen to the tiresome gabbling of me 



simple farmer whom he found in waitisg, and who 
wanted his help in a petty lawsuit. 

But this business having been arranged, and 
himself left alone again, the fear and the trouble 
came back. Unlocnng his private desk, and tak- 
ing out an old, yellow-looking document, he sat 
down with it smoothed out before him. Over and 
over again, as long ss the dim light lasted, he read 
it; and when that was gone, he drew the curtains 
and lit the lamp, with the paper still in his hand. 

Half the night through be staid sou reading and 
searching In the ponderous-looking volumes be 
ffatherea about him. The dondwas still on his 
face when, at last, he folded the paper, whi^ver 
it was, back into its plaoe, fsstened the windows, 
and went out from his office to his home—* ouie^ 
pretty home, to be brightened so soon with a 
laughing fsoe and a pair of happy eyes. But be- 
tween mm and this vision rose his fear. 

That to-morrow I Would it ever dawn Cor him 
, —for her? And his doubt kept asking^ would it 
j ever? and the trees along the roadidae, and the 
winds bent near to questlin— will tt mr? 
i Ahl Owen Evans, it Is no ordMry secret vo« 
are carrying home to-nlilit ! And if— and if it ii 
all true— 4hi^ man's defiance, baelMd by some- 
thins stronger than mere jealousy and q^;t^ 
wouldn't it have been better to have parted fior 
ever that happy afternoon, than to have let \m 
come, confident and trustful, in her bridal-rclbeiL 
to meet him, and <^ to have let shaine give wei^ 
to the blow which would crush her? She was so 
proud, this Elsie— better than she understood bar- 
self, this man who loved her so had learned her 
thoroughly. 

And If, indeed, It were true, thoq|diit bowed 
hhn to the ground, if It only spared Elsie, he 
could breast tt. 

The little clock on the m^^td was striking 
twelve, and still the Ught glimmered from. Doctor 
Bomig's office-window. This was something un- 
usuaL for the doctor was never a dose student^ 
and always sn eariy steeper— a sound one, too, the 
villagers said, for anybody might die^ while he 
was ssleep, before he would be waked up to give 
his help. 

But could the curious have peered throng thi 
half-dosed shutters ^at night, they woiUahave 
seen the doctor was not alone. Up and down, in 
and down, the portly physician was s^ding^ urn 
face red and angry, his fists clinched as ti^Uflh 
he lonced to pummd somebody ; that someiboSy 
might have beien the very cool-looklqg individual 
who lounged back in an easy-chahr and watched 
his conipanion with a sneer upon bis handsome 
face and curling the comers of bis effbminats 
mouth. 

" I tell you, you M#/" burst out Doctor Bomig, 
pausing suddenly, and bringing bis fist down 
fimdy on the table. 

" I was prepared to bear yon saj*so," quietly 
replied the other, and will produce prooft to the 
contrary, if you so desire." 

The older man looked steadfly at tbe speaker, his 
face paling, but his voice firm, ss he listened and 
answered. 

" Tou see, I have a document— at least jour In- 
tended son-in-law has one— drawn up in black and 
white, and bearing your signature. 1 suppose vou 
wiU believe that?^ derisivdy. ^ 

" When I •mfarctd to believe it. Kot before I" 
and the doctor took up again his unquiet walk. 

The motion seemea n^er to increase his Irs 
than to quiet it, for he atopped a second time, go- 
ing quite up to his visitor s chair, and laying a 
heavy hand upon his oollaiv 

YOU are a villain I a scoundrd I a contemptible 
puppy 1" gasped out the exssperated man. ^ Yon 
come, with your devilish fsoe and your insolent 
wsj% to w h eed l e an old man Into beUevIng yonr 
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Ues, or else to ixj and disgrace him in the com- 
muDitT where he is resected and honored I But 
the old man IsnH afraid of you, sir! Produce 
your proofs ! your admirable forgery— fU warrant 

Sou are perfect in that line— and ArZZ prove them 
le miserable fabrications of a meaa man 1 Jkoa / 
JVtt are no man, to try and wreak reTenge upon a 
woman's head because she didn't accept the A^nor 
your nouM 

Alfred Boone could have felled the old man to the 
floor ; if he hadn't hate killed him, it would aiost cer- 
tainly hare been a generous action, and hare sured 
many a heartache afterward ; but fbr petty 
spite, should he forearo the triumph of to-morrow t 
Not he. So he merely said : . . 

Yon choose to be compUmentaty. sir. Per- 
haps I can forge writing, but 1 cannot do the work 
of ume. I know no art to turn fresh white paper 
into that discolored br age and use. The proof 
that I can bring will snow the wear and stain of 
thirty years. How could /give names and slgQ«- 
turee of people I never saw or heard off How 
should /know where to seek for evidence?" 

" Stop, sir; I have an evidence be^r than any 
▼on can oring— the testimony of sigM and Amt- 
inff. Fool that I am to let anything you can say 
trouble me I The mother ana the cmld are dead 
rears and years ago. When my llttie Elsie was 
mst beginning to run about the house I stood by 
Margaret Owen's deathbed and hare her dying 
teatmiony that her child ^ved only to be six 
months old. No, no, no ; 1 am getting too old to 
dw^ much upon the deeds of my youth, but I 
know the truth of all that happened, and I defy 
you or any one to bring ancht ■Aftinst me or the 
man my daughter marriesr' Then, rising, he 
stood waitinffior the other to go. 

The latter drew on his dainty kids, smiling and 
displaying his faultless teeth — a cruel smile, had 
any one been there to read it aright, and only 
speaking a purpose deferred, not giren up. 

" Tou hare had your choice, Doctor Bomig. 
You might hare sared your daughter, and yon 
would not t I trust you will nerer regret your 
decision." 

Then, bowing with an easy grace, AUM Boone 
opeoed the door and went out; and the angry eld 
man sent after him a most ezpressire "Puppy 1" 
Bless my soul! it's after twelre o'clock, and 
there'll be no napping it to-morrow morning, I'll 
be bound I What a bore that fellow was, and how 
he did rile me up I Thought to worm moner out 
of me by such a confoun&d yam as that ! I lost 
money enouffh on that story years ago I No, no, 
no I Guess ne won't trr any of his nonsense on 
me affain 1 Bless my soul 1 After twelre o'clock 1" 
and the old gentleman trundled off to bed. 

But sometning was the matter. Shut his eyes 
as resolutely as he would, he could not sleep. 
Orer and orer again all tnat Alfred Boone had 
said came back to torment him. But it toot 
strange how the man had got hold of the story, 
anyway. There wasn't a soul in Grar field knew 
anything more about Doctor Bomig than that he 
had come there twenty years before, a widower 
with his little Elsie, and that he bad always been 
an honest citizen and a sood physician. And thia 
Boone had onir been in the place about two years* 
"No, no, no I he's a meddnnff puppy 1" But the 
troublesome brute kept the old man awake most 
persistently, and when at last he did fall asleep, it 
was only to dream of the sorrowful eyes and 
sunken cheeks of Margaret Owen* 

After an hour or two of such restlessness, he 
sat up with a prolonged ** Whew I" looked at his 
watob, and finally, netting up, dressed to go out 

" Wonder what Erans will think of me 7 If he 
tells me Fm an old fool, he'll serve me right But 
if s no use— I can't sleep, and Pm bound to sm 
that wonderful document! Hope I shan't mett 



apybo^y. What on earth would folks think to 
know I was out of bed, of my own accord, at this 
time of nighv— or morning, I should say V 

It would haye been an unusnaL and rather a 
fWmy sight to hare seen the doctor hurrying 
down the riUage street in the darkness of estty 
morning; but, fortunately, he didn't meet any* 
bodr. 

Old Betty, who answered as housekeeper a* the 
Erans home, wondered not a little at bemr called 
out of bed a second tim« in a night. (£>odold 
body as she was, she came stumbling to the door, 
scofdins and sputtering awsj at '* sech onreason* 
able folk, who couldn't stay ter hum till mornin'^ 
and sech a heap as there was ter be done ter-mor- 
rer.toor 

Bui her surprise reached a climax wUe* il^ 
found who the untimely caller waa. 

*'Lawk-a-meI ef it am't Doctor Bomig I Whai 
H» her brouebt yer here this time o' momin' t 
Hope ther ham't nothin' befell Miss Elsie f 

''No, no. no! Is Mr. Erans in his room?" 
moring rather uneasily toward the staircase. 

« Where else should be bet Curis how 't Mm 
in sech demand ieat this partiekiler nigfai, in f 
And notwithstanding the wholesome respect wfai^ 
she. entertained for the village phyiioiaB, it was 
with a rery poor craee thai she informed Ubs 
where Owen could be found. 

Not much less surprised was tittat Tovnt gentle 
man, on opening the door and admitting msnilttra 
father-in-law. 

'^Elsief ' he asked, eagerlr and aaxlonsly. 

*' Nothinff ails her,'' was the aaswer, giren in • 
curt way— for the poor old man waa beginninc to 
think he was making Jiimself rather move TidSou^ 
lous than the matter ih hand would wteant. 

WeU. doctor, what is itf after he had setUed 
in a comfortable chair. 

"Why, that rillain Boone has been pestering 
me about a paper which, he says, is in your pos- 
session, and which was to make a wondwftd 
change to-morrow— or to^y, whiofaerer it i»-4n 
our i^ans. 

Owen looked incredulous. 

''Why. the fellow has just been here, and be 
said you had explained his * mistaka,' as ne called 
it, about the paper ; and so, as the itmr he told was 
perfeoUy plsosible, I gave tba paper back into his 
hands. Kot altogether a wise thing fbr a lawrer 
to do, perhaps, but I was ouly too glad to lay 
aside my darx misgirings, and think the whoto 
thing a mistake fh>m be^ning to end. I 
couta not beliere it true, knowmg wnn to-morrow 
would bring ns all if it were." 

Doctor i^mig looked somewhat uneasy. 

** I wish ron had kept the paper, Owen ;" and 
Mr. Erans began to wish so, too ; but resolring to 
pot the whole thfanc aside, and that it should tron- 
Dle them no more, ne went on taUdnsr in a quieti 
reassuring war to the older man. The confer- 
ence did not last long : there was nothing they 
could do but wait and hope that the morrow 
would pass as quietlr as they nad anticipated ; and 
when the old man turned to go away, he wrung 
Owen's hand with a hearty, ''God bless youl 
If I went vrrouff in my young dars, my boy, I 
hare atoned, so Tar as in me lay, all the eril ; and 
I will not beliere that any judkment so tenrible 
will fall upon my innocent child. For Asr sake, 
Owen, we will go on as if this thing had nerer 
been." So he went home again, and. for the few 
hours left him, slept soundlr as a ohiuL 

Dawned the morning bright and cloudless on 
Elsie's weddinff-day. Happy Elsie! so calm and 
tranquil in her boundless lore and faith. Nature 
had not made Elsie Bomig a handsome women, 
as the word goes, but nature hadn't all to do s 
happiness and purity and her centle woman lineii 
took op the work, and graced bar for the altar «i 
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beeaae a bride. "Btfpj Elsie t looking out orer 
the coming Tears witn never a fear or a misgiving, 
following alwaTB where ^e man's strong hand 
and wise oonnsel ahoold lead her. And happj 
Blaiel looking back over the jwn she had left 
with no painfu memories, no regretAil self-aoens' 
inn to ntt ap and torment her. 

Fairest among her maids she looked passing up 
the little aisle to the place where hs stood wainng, 
and the simple, spoaess mnslin which she wore 
teemed a fitting type of her sweet self. 

The solemn service began, for solemn indeed 
was this deed to this man and woman who 
looked upon Ufe as something more than a 
plavday. The minister's voice soonded dear 
and searching in the stillness of the chnroh: 
'*If anv man can show just cause why thej 
maj not lawfally be joined together, let him now 
BOMk, or else hereafter forever hold his peace." 
The panse he made was only in accordance with the 
mbnc. and not because it were possible for any 
objection to be offered. Bnt there came an 
answer to his ii^'anction : 

" I foriiid the ceremony, on the statement and 
the proof that this man and woman are brother 
amdiiittr," 

Oh, the awAil hnsh that foUowed, when every 
person present stood breathless in snrprise and 
norrorl And the bridal party? Elsie neither 
Boreamed nor fainted, bnt her face was colorless 
as her dress as she stood with gaze transfixed 
upon the face of her bridegroom ; as for him, the 
look he bent upon her never changed ; calm and 
sAeadfast he stood, literally holding her strength 
in her by the power of his wiU. i&d the father, 
as soon as his first terrible snrprise was past, 
would have demanded reiteration and proof; but 
the minister ohecked bim, and took the words into 
his own mouth. 

" I, as the clerffTmaa in power, demand of the 
person who prohToits this ceremony his authority 
and proof." 

With a pleasant alacrity, a handsome man 
stepped out from among the people near the door, 
ana advanced to the onancel, canning a foldea 
paper in his hand. 

'*Be as good as to read this in the hearing of 
thepoMle assembled." 

If a glance couM have withered, the one which 
th* clergyman gave the emiling villain who handed 
him the paper would have cast Alfred Boone down 
then, beyobd the hope of a rising. 

The clergyman scanned the paper with a doubt 
ing fine Mfore he proceedea to fulfill what he 
must, and read it aloud. It was a simple docu- 
ment, drawn up in an informal way by one person, 
and bearing first the signature. ^an$ Jiomi^t 
M,D.f and then the signatures or a few witnesses ; 
the only business-like look about it being the 
lawyer's seal and certificate with which it ctosed. 
Evidently a paper which had been drawn up in 
some haste ; out it was the subject matter, not the 
form, which was of vital interest to the man and 
woman who were so suddenly separated by one 
man's word. 

The doeument certified that the child in mention 
was the son of Margaret Owen and of Bvans 
Bomig ; that he was to bear the name of Owen 
Evans, and to remain under his mother's care 
until the age of twelve jears, should he live till 
that time; and that his father should be re- 
sponsible for his comfortable maintenance and 
education until his coming of age, or so long as 
, he lived if he died before that ume. The paper 
was dated some thirty years before. 

Olear and sharp the words came, each one cut- 
Hug into the air with a tenible force, and stabbing 
through and through the soul of thai father, who 
dung to the chanoel rail for the support which 
alone kept him tttm sinking. Oh, heart of man ! 


deeper than any thanksgiving that Ihe truth were 
known, was the unutterable agony of shame, and 
with a err of fnntw the old man sprang at his 
enemv's ttiroai. Tnere was a single gn^oSng 
togetner, too short to be preventeoDy any Inter- 
ference of others, and then, with a heavy fdl, 
Bvans Bomig dropped lifeleas on the floor. Weep- 
ingihey borthim away— the villagers among whom 
he nad lived, and labored, and prospered* 

But Elsie? with a face rigid as death she turned 
and followed them. At the door her sbvogtii 
gave way, and she tottered as if to falL A strong 
arm causht her up ; husband or brother, ahe was 
his, and nis only. 

There was a quiet burial— as quiet as it oould be 
for ti>e excitement which the doctor^s strange 
death had created ; but of it Elsie did not know. | 
Owen Evans followed first and alone, with un- 
covered head, and as chief mourner, as the oofiSn 
was borne out and down the village street. A hor- 
rible sickness came over him aa he passed throng 
the churchyard jntte ; but they oxAjr guessed of it^ 
none knew it. There waa no faltenng aa he stood 
within the church— for the verdict had been ren- 
dered of death from over-excitement, not murder, 
and so thev gave the old man a Christian burial— 
and no faltenng when the body waa lowered to its 
last resting-place. 

There was only fiUtering when he went back to 
the desolate houscL to the darkened chamber, to 
the unconscious rorm of his darling. For she 
lived atill, just lived; but, oht a thousand times 
nearer and dearer for the great misery which had 
come upon them. It is a fearfbl thing to see a 
strong man bowed by the asonv of some sharp 
flTief. It was a doublv fiMurftu thing to look upon 
wis one. crushed as ne waa by hu sudden and 
'irreparable loss, and his shameful disgrace. Love, 
honor, position, all swept from him at one fell 
blast. Better for the nnconsdous woman before 
him that she died in ignorance of her woe, than 
live to know it live f For what should iA4 live 1 
What of peace cotdd she ever know f 

Ah, well it is that life and death are not given 
into our hands; sad bungling and mismanage- 
meut we should make if they were. 3o she lived, 
and after many wearr days, Elsie Romig looked 
up and spoke. All that she had gone through 
seemed to come back to her, for sue asked no 
questions, or it miffht have been that the white 
and haggard face of her one friend and protector 
stilled her, and gave her strength to live for Mm. 
Strange as it was, it was she who first put into 
his mind the idea of searching and examining 
into everything connected with the paper whion 
had wrought their ruin— shcL weak and worn as 
she waa, who turned desperately against her fate, 
fighting it inch by inch, and proor by proof. So 
as soon as she was able to oe left alone, Owen 
Evans went away to the little village where this 
Margaret, his mother, had lived. He staid long, 
and during all that time Elsie had no word^ bnt 
she watched, and wuted, and prayed, believing 
in the light which was to come out of this dark* 
ness. 

After awhile he came back. There was a ring 
in his step as he came up the path, so like his own 
in the old happy days, that Elsie^s heart beat 1 
thankfully, ana sue stood up^calm and radiant in 
her faith, to welcome him. She was folded in his 
arms, clasped closer than ever a sister waa held, 
and great not teara were dropping on her head. 
By-and-by she looked up in his face. 

"Is it aU right, Owenr 

" It is all right, Elsie, mj darlinflL mf fr(/V." 

There was uttle more said then, tor with a great 
pain came the thought of him whose life those 
words would have saved. 

The morrow came, and with it all explanation. 
No knowledge of his parents had Owen ever had. 
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Be had been left u» an oj^bsn aitflam when a 
child of Bome three or fbnr years, hj a woman 
who had g^Teo her name as MiUieerU Owen, bnt 
who gave ue name of the child as Owen Byaas \ 
this was in April, 18^; in the Jannary hefore 
Marforjf Owen had died. The tmth of it was 
this. The two women were oonsiiyB bf marriage, 
and one of them, Minicent, a widow with one 
little boj. After Harffaret's trouble they lired 
together, and in that nnmble home the coi^d of 
shame was bom and died. Margaret Owen had 
told the truth of that, when she laj dving. to tbe 
man whom she once trusted so bhodly. Bnt in- 
debted to her cousin as she was for her home, she 
had been induced to let the fact of ber babe's 
death remain unknown, and the money which 
would have supported him go to the other child, 
her nephew, the little Eyans. This was done 
easily enough, for the money was always paid by 
Doctor Romig's agent, who would never have 

guessed the tmth : besides, the two women had 
ttle intercourse with the village folk about them, 
and it was easy to deceive them in regard to the 
identity of tho children, for there was a trifling 
difforence only in their n^s. So the little Evans 
bore his consm's hame, and passed for Margaret's 
child. 

After Margaret died; and there could be no 
more money obtained, the widow jAaced her 
little boy in an asylum and disappeared. This 
was an that Owen could learn; out this was 
enough. How the fellow Boone came into pos- 
session of the paper be did not find. He had neyer 
been seen after that morning in the church. 0ome 
thooj^t he had had a little more revenge than he 
had planned, and fhete were many who held him 
as the doctor's murderer. Tbe law never claimed 
him for punishment. 

There was no waiting for eustpm in Elsic^s case. 
Had her father been ante he would have hastened 
her marriage, and she knew she was acting in ac- 
cordance with hia will when, a few mominn later, 
the broken ceremony was begun and eodea in the 
little parlor of her home. 

And shewatehes her children anzlonsl)' at timet 
lest any one should develop' her early loye fbr 

romance, " shudderinflp as she remembers how 
ftarhiny her own longmgs after the marvelous 
wwe answered. 

And the father smiles and counsels, and eoes in 
and out among them, tenderer of - their little fidl- 
ings, it may be, for the memory of his own loye- 
less childhood. 



A If eapolitan Veil^ottiBu 

Tbb beautiftil bajr or Naples! What a halo of 
associations crowns its clasuc shores I How life- 
like rises the gorgeous panorama of the past, fill- 
ing the mind's eye with scenes 'bf ancient splendor 
ana greatness. When Bome enjoved her palmy 
days, and the laughing waters t>r tnls favorite sea- 
port laved the gilaed ndes of her countless pleas- 
nre-galleys; wnen costly villas, and luxuriant 
baths, rising from out deep groves of orange trees, 
attested the wealth and luxury of her pamdsns, 
who reyeled in the delicious climate of a province 
which boasted cities unrivaled in the arts of civili- 
sation and refinement, filled with temples splendid 
as pagan magnificence ever devised ; when com- 
merce crowned her queen, and the mightiest of 
earth paid homage to the enchanting mfluenees 
which reign in this charmed re^Hion 1 

But not to these alone does iTaples owe her at- 
tractions, for Nature, with a bounteous hand, has 
made this clime almost a paradise, thongh man's 
demon-heart too often prompts to deeos of hell, 
eyen in bar precincts, z et the same gentle hills 
tiud gracefh! slopes are green with perennial 



y«rdure; the same blue waters spsrkle in the sun- 
shine beneath the same cloudless skies, and the 
same ragged old volcano rears its stem, forbid- 
ding form, like the skeleton at an Egyptian feast, 
imd, with clouded brow, pours forth its hot 
breath, and the lava-tide of aestmction. as when 
its curling waves bore ^neas to the Latian shore. 

Delightful indeed was my three months' sojourn 
in Naples. I was a rollicking midshipman in a 

crack " frioate, with some natural taste for the 
beautifhl, and a decided love of classical asso- 
ciations, which I was enabled to ei^o^ here to the 
fullest; yet I was no mere curioaity-hunteiv-* 
party to the opera, a drive on the ViUa JUaU, or 
a boating excursion alonff the shores of the bay, 
were far more to my taste than days in the museum 
would nave been. 

Xt is true I ei^oyed a trip to Pompeii r&ej much ; 
but tl^en we had a company of (mod fellows, an 
exeellent dinner, and a>fast drive along the smooth 
lava roads : and then, too. I had just been reading 
Bulwefs ^'Last Days of Pompeii," and had my 
mind so fhU of its romaoee that fancy fairiy peo- 
pled the streets with the glowing creations of the 
great master. I feasted with Glaucus, fought 
with Lyden, and watched each avenae in breath- 
less expectancy for the phantom form of the 
sweet, nghtless Lydia. . In the dariL recesses of a 
large mansion 1 almost imagined myself strag- 
gling upon its slippery floor with Arbaoes for t& 
rescue of the beauuful lone 1 
• AfropoM of heroines and tragedies, lei me tell a 
simple story of this clime of passion, as it oeourred 
in my own ezperieace. It was 4 few days only 
after my visit to Pompeii that I oonoeiyed the 
rather selfish notion of tiaving a sail upon the bay 
all to myself. It was <*Uberty day," and my 
nsual companions had made up an excursion of 
which I dtoolined to be « party; but becoming 
tired, after thcj had lelt with the monotony on 
shipbowd, I started for the shore in searoh of ad- 
veotures. | 

As I sauntered along the MoK where I was 
landed, the notion occurred that x riiould take a 
sail, the wind being fresh and the day beautiful I 
had never approached the southern shores of the 
bay by water, and thither I determined to steer. 

The boatmen of Naples are proverbially accom- 
modating and polite—* kind word or a gratuity 
attaching them strongly to a patron. In our oo- 
oaaional employment oi their services I had sen- 
erally been spokesman, because I had picked up 
a sliffhk knowledge of Italian, and was, therefore, 
well-known to many of them, so that there was no 
lack of offers the moment my wishes were ex- 
pressed, each one vaunting the peculiar merits of 
his craft in the extrevac^mt hyperbole of their 
facile and prolific language. 

I inquired, however, for an old man whom 1 had 
often employed, and who, with his assistant, a 
young bronzed Apollo, I knew I coula trust as a 
safe and efficient crew. With a spirit of fsimess 
which often marks the conduct of the lower 
ordera. and which their assumed superiors mifht 
sometimes profit by, they ceased all importunuy, 
and one or two went in searoh of the boatman I 
had selected. His boat was soon pointed out to 
me, and, lying In the stem-sheets, half-covered by 
a sail, wiw his red cap pulled over his face^ was 
the owner. 

''Antonio! Antonio! 4doo U jpadroMP* ex- 
claimed one of my self-constitutea guides. | 

The old man raised up, and throwing. back his 
cap. gazed around with a duQ, unmeaning stare, 
exciaimliig: 

Francesco ! Where is Francesco ? He should 
retuml" 

''Something strange lathe matter with Antonio, 
signer/' said my intarlocutor. " Though tbe wind 
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It fiir, aad hU nets In order^ he bu been lying 
there all the morning in a dream/ and Francesco 
baa not been seen." ' 

Aa Ahtonio was a fisherman ra^er than a regu- 
lar boatman, his condtiot had been thus remarked. 
In a niomenthe reeoffnixed me, and came fonrai'd 
eap in hand, but vrith a countenance grief-worn 
ana troubled. 

Are jou sick, Antonio I asked. 

''Only here, signer," he relied, laying hia 
hand on his heart. ' 

'*It is the vtfvkMa. Soma one has wronged 
Um," whispered my guide. 

-The old firiierman mnsi hare heard him, for his 
dark eyes gleamed fiercely In an instant, and the 
hot blood mshed to his bronzed face. The emo- 
tion was instantly soppresaed, and he turned in- 
^idrtngly to me. When I asked if ho could take 
Bie down the bay toward Oastel-a-Mare, he re- 
plied aiHrmatlYely, provided his assistant, Fran- 
could be fount) if not, he would get other 

bc§p. 

Bidding him prepare his boat, I took the feUlow 
with me who had been bestowing his serrioes 
artftii, and went in searob of wwe, bread, bo- 
lognaa, and iuoh other edibles as oonid be pro- 
eured. 

When I rettimed Francesco was on hand, with 
the boat prepared for our crube. Bestowing a 
gratuity on my aid, I embarked, and in a fe# 
minutes we had pulled out beyond the Mole, and, 
spreading oor Mils, dashed gayly along with a 
spanking breem. 

▲a aoon as Antonio had seen ere ry t hi ng snog, 
h» . same ali and took the hdm, which I htSi man- 
aged, learbg FraDeeseo in the forward part of the 
'^boat, lookingy full as glum and sarage as he was 
•'himttlf ' ' ' 

''Gome, Antonio." said I, "teU me what aila 
Tou? We are old mends, yon Icnow, and poasi- 
Uy I oan aaoist yon." : 

"A thousand thanka, signer; but I fear. that- is 
impossible^ It is the rendetta* aa Beppa aaid, 
wmoh must wipe out my wronjo." 

"The rendeUa, Antonio I Thai is a fearful 
practice, and sp wd not be resorted to lightly. 
Against whqv^ and for what are you about to purw 
•Bsitt" , 

'Hl willi^U you all, algnor, for you ap^e brave 
and good. Po you remember San Januano?" 

He aUuded to a feaat obserrad in Naples with 
great ceremony in honor of a saint who is aaid 
once to have saved tilie city from an eruption of 
vesuTiua. 

I had mi^le hia aoquainiance at the celebration 
of this day, through a serrioe he had rendered in 
reacuiBg me from danger. I had undertaken to 

fo throueh a narrow sveet| into which a troop of 
orse da^ed when it was too late for me to turn 
back. I should, probably, have been trodden 
down, !f a strong, fhendly grasp had notpullea me 
into a doorway mitll they passed. It was uiat of the 
fisherman, who, witii Francesco, in their hoUday 
attire, were enjoying the Oceasion. In their com< 




tenance. a trim, elegant figure, set off" by the 
flraceful dress of the Keapolitan pesaantry, and 
an air of superior refinement, dould make her. She 
was introduoed as Antonio a daughter, and. the 
affianced of Francesco. After payinK her some 
innocent cQmpJlments, thanking the fisherman for 
his serticOj and slipptog a cmn in his hand to 
drink my health, I dep4rted. 

The scene was still fresh in my memory, and I 
answered his question In tbe affirmatiTO. 

"And Floretta, signer?" added he, almost 
tremulously. 

" Certafaily, Antonio 1 She was too pretty to 



forget! But tell ihe, what of hert She is not 
dc^r I hardly thought what I aske^ 

" Ko, signer. Worse I" he replied, fiercelT. 

'' Come, Antonio— I am a friend. Tell me about 
itf Perhaps it is npt so bad, after all" 

V I will do «s you bid me, signer. But there is 
no 'hope t Tengeance only remains t" said bs^ 
gloomily. 

** Take a puU at thU," said I, handfaig him one 
of the bottles, ** and then go on. There is always 
hope fbr a Christian." ^ 

The Blessed Virgin could not help me, signer," 
he rej^lied, after a lonz pull at the bottle, " unless 
she would grant me the Tondetta speedHy." 

The old fisherman then commenced the story of 
his wrongs, which, for tibe benefit of the reader, I 
wUl translate briefly. It related, of oourse, en- 
tirely to his daughter. 

It seems that Floretta, who was the hone and 
joT of his heart and honi^ had been reared^ as is 
often the caae among ItaUana, in the £amilT of a 
nobleman, as the fomr-aister and companion of 
his only oauffhter. Her good fortune, nowerer, 
had n&L spoued her, ana when she returned to 
her father!s house, it was aa an aifectionate^ oheer- 
ful and obedient daughter, whose domestio duties 
were carefully and wiUingJy performed, wl^e she 
added to their establishpient many little xe&ae- 
ments which her assomations had tsuglit her. 
When, fdso, her father deshred to betroth her to 
Francesoo—a^ orphan whom he had reared, and 
to whom he was much attaohad-'-there was no op- 

(osition further than maidenly reserre d i ct a t ad. 
n fact, Floretta i4>peared ^ery well aatiafled, and 
happj in her prospects. A well-eontented house- 
hoiOi in fact, ymu our fisherman's, until a short 
time prerious to the momixig when I bad em- 
ployed bam. ' / / 

-On the Tery day to which I have reCsrred aa 
baring reoeiTod a service at his hands, during a 



militwy parade the pang of jealousy first viai^ 
Franeesoa'a l^ei^ Am they were watohina the 
pageant, a gay and handsome officer aaiuted 
floretta with a familiar smile, who pftnsed, 
blushed, an4 acknowledged the com^Ument. 

Antonio had not noticed the incident; and if 
,the young lover had frankly aaked who the 
stranger was. he would probably have obtainad an 
answer satiatying ali bis doubts ; but such is the 



perversity of human nature, that sometimes, in 
our mos^ sacred social relations, the demon of 
doubt and suspicion is entertained aa our hearts' 
guest, instead of the ugel of truth and faith. 
' A snOH ttine alteryl^re b3a distrust waa for- 
gotten,, FMnoesM chanced to xetnm hom* earlier 
Qian usua^- and, as be approaohedlhe honae, aaw 
Floretta part with the aame officer at the door of 
their huml^. dwelUng. Teal he couAd hav» 
sworn ne was it^ aame, and, orasping hia knife, 
he would have ei^soated speedy vengeance on the 
supposed destroyer of his happineas if he oould 
have reached him. 

Again he failed to 'mention his doubts to 
Floretta, and thougb ahe received him with her 
uaual &^ulkness. aSection and abaenoe of embar- 
raasment, he left the house moodily — eur^uog her 
in his heart for a hardened hypocrite— and went 
to pour the tale of hia auspicious into her father'a 
ears* 

The old fisherman, almost as fiery and hot- 
headed aS' the, young lover, became fnrioua, and 
between them ihey came, to the very worst pos- 
sible conclusion, which waa, to watch the giri 
(Without aeeking an explanation. 

Nothing transpi^, however, except that^ re- 
turning earlier ths|n 'waa their custom, they some- 
times fbund Floretta absent^ until the evening 
previous to tl^ day on which I engaged their 
boat. Upon this occasion Francesco had returned 
alone, and as he approached, while yet at r 
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dktanee from the house, he mw two flgnref..a 
male tnd female, leare toe dwellinff of Antonio^ 
tod, orosiioff qmokly, turn down a bj-street. 

With th^ flery speied of ao arenger, the jooog 
mao started forwwd; but arrired at the corner 
only in time to see a oairiige in the diataooe driy- 
iag n^dlj awaj. Not a doubt as to whom it 
oontained was in his mind— the peiqnred and her 
betrajrer. 

To press on, orertake and annihilate them, was 
his only thought. At tiie first turning, however, 
his career was checked by the bayonets of a 
gnard: nor would his Imprecations, his rage or 
eatreaties free him firom the arrest until the chase 
was far out of sidi^t. To return and relate what 
had occurred to Antonio, who bad just arriyed, 
and was wondering at toe abRonce of both his 
daughter and Francesco, was all he could now do. 

The state of mind in which the two were thus 
thrown is better imagined than described. To- 
Mther they railed against the desertion of one 
they loved so we^ : toge^er Ihey swore the yen- 
detta, that bloody retnbntion with which a true 
Italian visits unpardonable ii^uries when the op- 
portunity offers, and which he pursues until us 
aeoomplishment with such vindictiveness and 
nersistenoy as belongs to the chsraoter of the 
nercest or Korth American Indiana. 

To find out whiBre their foe could be most read- 
fly met with was their first object, and to this end 
Irancesco visited the barracks that evening ; fbr 
his uniform told the corps to which he was at- 
tached. 

He was refiised admittanotf but idarly the next 
morning he again set out on his nlission, while 
Antonio went to the Hole, to avoid suspicion by 
seeming to follow Ms ordinary avocation. It was 
there I found hiso, as before mentioned, and if his 
readiness to accompany me without learning the te- 
suit of Francesco^s tnission. to the delay, p^ 
haps, of his vendetta, shoula appear strange, he 
explained it by relating a superstition that the 
first friend's face would brinffoim fortune; and, 
as if to confirm his resolution,lhe youth appeared, 
during my absenee in search of provisions, with 
information that the officer, whose name he ascer- 
tained, had gone to Florence on a week^p f^lough. 
Their vengeance thus delayed, their willingness 
to acoompsny me was explainea. 

The story of the old fisherman and the deep 
ipief of the two men threw me into a reverie on 
the fickleness of the sex in general, and the dan- 
gers in particular of accustoming a young sirl to 
wants and refinements above her station » life. 
I fell into a brown study which continued until, 
looking up casually, I perceived we were opening 
on the Uttle bay of Gastd-a^lare. I bade Anto- 
nio head in fo^ the wharf, as I fancied a stroll 
through the to^. 

I was soon landed, and, declining the proffered 
guidance of my companions, wh«>m I left to dis- 
euss my wine and vumds, I walked up the^rtt 
street 

Inquiring my wav to' the nearest hotel, I was 
shown a buUdmg or pretentious styl^ which had 
once been a nalaoe, the present noble owner of 
which no doubt lived, as many are obliged to do 
in Italy, firom the rent of his iunily mansion for 
more plebeian purposes. 

As I entered the garden approaching the house, 
I was surprised to hear my own name called, and, 
turning quickly, was caught in the arms of a 
young Neapolitui friend, u> whom I had risown 
some courtesy on his visit to our frigate, which 
he had repaid by attentions that could not but win 
my regara. With more than usual warmth he 
embraced me, according to the custom of his 
country, exclaiming : 

** Oaro mtCf I am charmed to see you I Where 
ara your companions f Who is with you V* 



**'So one except the fishermen in whose boat 1 
was taking a sail. Hy landing here was quite an 
accident; a lucky one, however, since I meet 
you,** 

Thanks, my friend I Hayit prove so; but I 
am gjad to see you alone. You shall dine with 
us. ^ have a great surprise for you." 

** A surprise, Orsini? Some gay friends, I pre- 
sume. Well, 1 shall be happy to Join you for an 
hour or two ; only permit me to return and inform 
my boatmen." 

Never mind your presumptions; it is a sur- 
prise I hope you will enjoy. As for your men. 
we will send for them, and give them dinner 
also." 

I agreed readily to this arrangement, and, tak- 
ing Orsini's arm, we entered the house. He con- 
ducted me to a larse, well-fumisbed room, in 
which a table was banc comely laid out, with covers 
for three. 

" Here, Jaoopo," said he, addressing the serv- 
ant, *' place another cover, and bring me imme- 
diately a bo ! Me of your best Lachryma. I know, 
signer," added be, addressing me, *'that you 
sailors like grog about this time of day, and I will 
not make you wait for dinner ; but ]>erhaps you 
would prefer something stronger— brandy, for in- 

I assured him that the Lachryma Christi would 
suit very well, and in a few nunutes a bottle of 
that sparkling and ddicions wine, never surpassed 
even by Ibe vineyards of Champagne, was oefore 
us. while we discussed its contents, my friend 
was quiazical, mysterious and provoking — evi- 
dently charged with some great secret, yet deter- 
minea not (to reveal it betore some prearranged 
diMumiutU was ready. 

After taking my share of the wine, and trying 
conclusions with him in vsin, I arose and went to 
the window, from which I saw my boatmen enter 
the yard. I turned to so down and speak to them, 
when my friend exclaimed : 
J^** Nay, nan l«t your fellows alone i tfity will be 
taken care of. Dinner is coming in." 

At this moment the master of uie honne entered, 
followed by servants bearing dishes. Uy friend 

fave him some whispered instructions, at which 
e smiled, nodded his bend, and departed. 
Scarcely bad he left the room, however when a 
noise of confused and angry voices was beard — a 
Struggle, and the door was burst open, when a 
tableau evented itself I shall never forget. 

There stood Afitonio and Francesco, their ejros 
fffeaming a. id their countenances inflamed with 
Saroe at d deadly passion. Knives glittered in 
tht nerrous grasp of each, while, clinging to the 
knoM of the old man, was Floretta, the lost 
'daughter, in a paroxysm of agony. 

"Where is Ke— which wayr' exclaimed the old 
fisherman, endeavoring to spurn aside his sup- 
pliant daj^hter. ''Show me the tmttor, that I 
may have his hesrt's blood 1" 

There t there 1" exc^ainied FnoiMMq, point- 
ing to my friend, Letof pMs^t is my i%ht 1" 
I glanced hMltt^MHW Tbera wa« wonder, 
but ^0 Bigii;^|pp||^||pr gaill, In Us eounte- 

Throiring myself at once between him and his 
assaUants, who were advancing, I commanded 
them. 

*' Stop I There must be some error, Antonio ; 
at any rate, you shall not murder my friend with- 
out a hearing." 

"There is no mistake," replied he, gloomily. 
" He has seduoM my daugfate£ and must die 1" 

*' No mistake I" exclaimed Francesco, fiercely. " 
** Nor shall you stay my vengeance." 

*<Stop yon shall I" said I, drawing a pistol, 
which ipresented. 
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Firearms arc powerful persuaders with a Span- 
iard or an Italian, who would not hesitate to run 
upon a knife ; so a parley was effected. 

** How is it, Orsim ?" I asked. " Hare you run 
off with this old man's daughter, and was the wit- 
nessing your triumph over a poor girl the surprise 
you promised me? 

no means," said the youns man, with dig- 
nity and composure. ''It is aRogether a mis- 
take." 

Father, father, hear me I I am innocent 1" ex- 
claimed the wretched Floretta^ still ohtiging to 
her parent. 

Peace!" replied the old man, sternly. Then, 
turning to Orsini, he said : *^ It wiU not serve you 
to lie, sir. They said she came with you. She is 
my daughter, and were you the first noble in the 
land, I would have satisfaction." 

It now struck me that Orsini had aetnally mar- 
ried, or intended to marry the pretty peasant, and 
I thoueht that, thoueh tnere would be bitter dis- 
appoinnnent in one neart, at least the old man's 
sense of honor would be appeased. 

Before any explanation could be made, .how- 
eyer, a sidenioor opened, and another actor was 
added to the scene, in the person of a queenlike, 
stately, and most beautiful female. She could 
scarce have seen eighteen summers, yet never was 
more beauty and <ugnity combined m so young a 
woman. 

At her appearance an instantaneous and re- 
markable change took place in the scene; the 
manner of the fishermen at once became humble 
and deferential; their knives disappeared, and 
their caps were doffed, while the fierce passions 
which inflamed their countenances a moment be- 
fore were gone. 

What IS this, Julio?" said she, turning to my 
fHend. " Guests to mce our weddins-feast?" 
There, you old fool! do you understand it 



nowf* exclaimed the young hqsband, looking at 
i^tttonio. 

- " Ah, Antonio ! and my good Francesco ! oome 
to look after that little truant, eh ?• Could not 
spare her to me, even for a bridesmaid?" said 
the lady, gtiyly. 

"Faith,^' exclaimed Orsini^ langhmg, "they 
were about to rob you of bridegroom as well as 
bridesmaid, but for my good hiend here, whom I 
believe you know 1" 

I hastened forward to salute the lady, to whom 
I had been previously introduced by Orsini at a 
ball. The denouemerU which restored the pretty 
Floretta to her father's arms and her lover's heart 
is quickly told. Orsini had Ions loved Nina di 
Montabello, whose foster-sister Floretta was ; but 
an almost forgotten family feud was raked up 
when he souflrht her hand, and her parents pro- 
hibited his suit. 

Nina, however, had an independent spirit of her 
own, and refused to surrenaer her lover to by- 
gone traditions; so they were obliged to corre- 
spond through the agency of Floretta, who. of 
coxirse, had no rieht to inform her own fatner, 
though she was not aware of the suspicions enter- 
tained against her. In the meantime Orsini, who 
had ^reat family interest at Rome, found a priest 
of Fnar Lawrence's mood, willing to tie the xnot, 
and. if possible, reunite their houses. 

Floretta, called on suddenly to accompany her 
friend, had no opportunity to communicate with 
her father, and dreaming of no harm, took the 
liberty hitherto accorded ner, of absence without 
explanation. 

Hatters thus fairly understood, we bad a merry 
time in the old hotel at Castel-a-Mare ; bnt were 
scarcely so gay as when, a few weeks later, Orsini 
havins in the d^eantime become reconciled with 
his wuid's family, we all danced at the wedding of 
the fisherman's daughter. > 
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JACQVITA.^'* TEM NUT MORfOHO, IfEBN I DBSCUnHD TO THB LAVDUrChPLACB, HS WAS THXRE 

BEVOEB MK." 



Jaeqnita. 

Wk Hyed in a sqtiare brown, honfle» standing on 
a high, windj headland— as wild a spot as one 
Qoold ftad on all the AtLaotic coast. For half the 
year the fishing-town below was blotted out in 
storms. Belts of y^ow sandbars, sleek and 
treacherous, and ragged rocks, Uke dragon's 
teeth, gnaraed our cup-like harbor. From year's 
end to year's end. one could hear nothing there 
but the cry of searoirds, (he roar of winds in the 
reefs, and tha sarage breakers spurting in powdery 
torrents over the rocks. 

All my life I had lived with my mother in that 
square Drown house. It stood on the Tory brow of 
the headland, close to the ruins of an old fort, 
built, the fishing-people said, as long ago as the 
French and InSan wars. I was a shr, ill-tem- 
pered lad, a cripple from my. birth. The fisher- 
Doys of the town, with their insolent strength and 
bold^ bullying warn I hated fiercely ; when they 
came near mo, I heat them with my crutch. I 
beat my mother also, and eveirbody else who 
Tentured within my reach. I had no playfellows, 
no companions, no pleasures,, except to limp off 
alone to the old fort, and play my violin unheard 
on its grass-s[iO!wn rampart, or to watch my father* s 
brig come sailing up, like a great gull, into our cup- 
like harbor. Tma ori^ was called the Dolly Dane. 
She was a Levant fruiter, and my father was her 
captain. 

1 was a pale, moping lad of fourteen when he 
brought Jacquita home. 

It was a night in autumn. My mother had seen 
through her great glass the^ masts of the Dolly 
Dane, when they first appeared on the far purple, 
horizon. From garret to cellar the old orown 
house overflowed with light and cheer. I was 
sitting by the jovial hickory fire, watching its fan- 
tastic play on the panelled wall and the glass and 
silver of our waiting table, when I htm my fa- 



ther's sturdy step without, and directly he lifted 
the latch ana entered. 

He had a bundle on hfll arm, wrapped about with 
a piece of sail-cloth. When our greetings were 
all over, he atrode up to my chair, and dropped 
this bnndle down beside it. 

''Hoy!" he cried, **God bless the lad! there's 
a streak o' color in his cheek ! The bad back is 
better, eh? Te'll icon be fit to make a v'yage in 
the Dolly Dane!" 

**No," I answered, peevishly ; "I'll never be 
better. I must sit all my life in the chimney-cor- 
ner with mamma." . 

" Then," said he, " here's something to keep ye 
company. Te be som'art lonelv here at times, I 
take it— ye and the mother. What do ye say to 
this^ now f" 

He whisked away the sail-cloth, and there stood 
a child, six or seven years old, perhaps, with a 
pale ohve face, and two stormy plack e^es, and 
some silky, nurpllsh hair, braided in pig-tails down 
her back. Never, even in my fairv-lx)oks, had I 
seen anything so beautiful, t criea out in my de- 
light, and seized upon her, as I would have seized 
any rare toy, but she struggled and kicked, and 
broke ananlv from me, ana ran and hid her face 
on my father B*knee. 

"I tfound her," said he, "on our outward 
v'ya^, lashed to a spar, in Biscay Bay. She was 
floatmg to windwara of a wreck that went down 
afore we could reach it. She's a little Spanish 
gal, ye see, and she calls herself Jacquita* That's 
all she can tell. She knows no English but a 
few words the sailors taught her." 

Straightway we held a council there by the 
hickory fire, while the child stood knittins her 
black Drows at us, and jabbering her nquid 
Spanish. We agreed to receive her as a gift from 
the sea — to keep her henceforth and always for 
our own ; and then we kissed her all round, in 
spite of her scratching and kicking, and stuffed 
her with sweetmeats, and wheeled a carved crib 
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oat of the lamber-room to my mother's bedside, 
■Dd Jaoquita's fate was sealedijor ever. 

Six months from that night the Dolly Dane went 
down at sea, with all on boar^ 

In the house on the headland mj mother and I 
were left alone with our gift from the sea. 

She did not wait to creep into our Urea ; she 
took them at once, by stonU'-that pale, Barrel- 
Ions little Spaniard. She wm a tempest equal to 
any that foamed outside on the reefs* She was an 
atom of fire and fury— a bubble of wayward 
brightness that danced and dallied about us in a 
thousand wild, enolumtinff ways. Her hot southern 
rages were to mine what the blazing brand is to 
surly cinder. We quarrelled — sbe in broken Span- 
ish, Hke the chatter of blackbirds ; we fought 
fearful battles; we filled i^e house often with 
dire confusion. And yet we loved each other pas- 
sionately. 

One night, I remember, I had been wrangling 
with my aotber, and was sitting sulkily in the 
chimney-corner, tuning my yiolin. 

** Royal," pleaded the poor, patient little woman, 
" you will break my heart some day. How can 
Jack and I love you when you are so wicked?" 

I would not lift mr snllen eyes nor answer. 1 
went on fumbling with the yioun. 

** Answer her, you bad Royal !" screamed Jac- 
quita, starting up imperiously between us. ** An- 
swer poor mamma!" 

I frowned, but was silent Like a yo^ng tigress 
she leaped upon me, her great eyes blanng^ her 
thin nostrils ouiTering, and, snatching the violin 
from me, she dashed itwith all the strength of her 
supple white arms against the tiles of the chimney- 
piece. With a scream of rage I seized my crutch 
and rushed upon her. She faced me with furioua 
eyes. 

''Strike!" she hissed through her little white 
teeth.. ** Strike, if you dve 1" 

I looked at her, and the orutoh dropped fW>m 
my hand and rolled across the hearth. 1 fWl back 
in my chair, cowed and conquered. She was my 
ruler, even then, and she knew it. 

I WM tortured with fears that she would be 
taken from us some day — that her own kin from 
Spain would come seeking her. Once, while play- 
ing in the ruins of the old fort, the little fireball 
unearthed fh>m beneath a rock an old knife, with 
a slim, rusty blade and a carved handle, frosted 
eurioudy with silver. 

Ah, ha I'' I cried» snatching it from her, this 
is what I want! I will sharpen it like a razor. 
Jack, and when your Spanish kin come, ril stab 
them to the heart 1" 

She laughed derisively, but stood bv to watch 
me clean the mat from the fine-temperea steel, and 
remove from the silver and carving of the handle 
the stains and discolor of time. It was rosily a 
fine knife^ and, aooording to the date on the hilt, 
was moro than a century old. Suddenly Jacquita 
pounced upon it, and toro it, like lightning, trom 
my hand. * 

It is mine I" she hissed ; " mine ! You shfin 
not have it, yon bad, wicked Royal ! 1 can hate— 
I can kill, as well as yon !" 

Then she flung her arms around my neck and 
sobbed : 

Nobody wiH ever come for me. I have no 
kin but you and mamma. I love none but you. 
Nobody shall take me ttom you. I will not go I" 

"Swear it, Jacquita," I sobbed, in turn. 

She oh yed, and then we kissed rapturously, 
and \vgit in to my mother. 

About this time a legacy fell to me fVom a far- 
off relative, and my mother and I began to talk of 
a sea-voyage, and the baths of Germany for my 
bad back. 1 was fully eighteen then, yet I wept 
myself sick in parting wuh my mother and Jac- 



quita. The latter wiped my tears gravely away 
with her little handkerohief. 

** We shall miss you and your tantrums very 
much, of course," she said, oy way of comfort, 
"but you will be cured there. Royal; you will 
come back strong and well. As for me, yon know. 
I am goifig to school, to be made a nice lady of, 
»and to learn to answer your letters fVom Wies- 
baden." So I went across the sea, and saw her 
no moro for five years. 

The first month at Wiesbaden I spent solitary 
and alone. I sought no fHends. It was joy 
enough for me to know that my bad back was 
strongtfaening jgradnally ; that some day I could 
cast aside my hateful crutch, and walk li^ other 
men. Such time as I did not devote to the bath 
was passed with my violin in the SonnebarKruin, 
or under the willows and acacias of the Arade, 
or, sometimes, in the glitter and glare of th« great 
Casino. 

I was standing there one night, watching the 



a " trente-et-qnarante " table near by. 

He looked like a marble Apollo just wanned into 
life. He had the strength and suppleness of a 
Roman gladiator, and the beauty of a Greek god. 
I could not keep my eyes from nis flashed blonde 
face, with its ripply flaxen hair, and great purple- 
velvet eyes, lit now and then by a quick, tigrish 
gleam. 

'* A hundred Fredericks on the noir !" he called, 
dashing a pile of gold coin down on the green 
baize l^fore him." 

" Who is it?" I bent to ask of an old countess 
from the ho/. 

"An Englishman, called ftaynor," she an- 
swered, in German : " the youAger son of a baro- 
net. He wins and loses great sums hero. He is 
quite retkless. Some family trouble. Is he not 
superb?" 

He was, indeed. The longer I watched him, the 
moro fascinated I became. His mnofroid was 
something marvellous. A hundrea Fredericks 
won on the fMH>, or five hundrod lost on the rov^e 
— ^it seemed all one to him. 

"He must be very rich," I said to the old 
countess. 

" Without doubt," she answered, shrugging her 
narrow shoulders. "These Englishmen always 
aro.** * 

When I left the Casino, he still sat at the green 
board, with a yellow pile of Fredericks before 
him, arnmming^ on it with a hand like alabaster, 
and«. talking gaily to the countess, who had taken 
a chair on his ri^t 

The next night I found him thero again. Night 
after night I loitered about Hie treaoherons tablea, 
simply to watch him at his games. I did not know 
whfffber he saw me or not. Few people erer 
looked twice at the pale, limping American boy. 
But thero came a nignt when, intoxicated with the 
light, the heat, the perfumes, the music without, 
the murmurous voices, the faces, the glitter ana 
glaro within, I limped dizzily up to the green 
tables, and cast myself down by the side w the 
Englishman Raynor. 

Tne croupier was just calling the game. I tore 
out a handml of coin, and was throwing it on the 
board, when Raynor turned suddenly and looked 
at me. The alabaster hand caught mine and ar- 
rested it like an iron spring. , 

" Stop I" he said, sternly, then started vp, swept 
his stakes into his pocket, and took me by tbe 
arm. " Come with me, boy," he whispered, Jmit- 
ting his fierce white brows ; "as yen love your 
own soul, oome !" 
I I arose mechanically. He broke through the 
I crowd that turned to gape after this raro uiimal. 
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and strode out of the Casiao. I followed. Out- 
side the great door, where the lisht of the lamps 
slanted in broken gleams on the Ionic columns of 
the porch, he stopped and put an arm caressinglj 
oyer m^ shoulder. 

** It IS dangerous to plaj with edged tools,'' he 
said, sweetly. " What would you have in that 
hellf There's fever in your eyes and in your 
bleed ; don't trust yourself there affun." 

*' But you," 1 cried, hardly knowing whether to 
be ansry or not ; ** you ao there constantly. You 
do not miss a night. I have watched you." 

He laughed a low, bitter laugh. 

matters Uttle about me/' he said. '*I am 
under the current. The waters have closed over 
me, but with you it is diflferent. Come out on the 
Parade ; I want to talk with you. There ! give 
me the crutch and lean upon me instead ; you are 
gidd/." 

His manner was sweeter than a woman's. He 
drew me to him, like a needle to a magnet. We 
lingered together, talkmc till midnight. I do not 
know, even now, what u was that attracted ^im 
in his glorious strength to a sickly cripple like me 
— not pitjr, surely, for there was no sucn thing to 
be found in his neroe, tigrish heart ; but he lured 
me to open to him that mght my past, present and 
future ; and thoofh be hstened with tender into- 
resign return hb toid mo— nothinff. 

"You know m;r name and my oirthpUoe," he 
said, with a grating laugh, and you see me fui I 
MB — a pariah, wandering over the face of the 
earth. Don't ask me to remember more. I hare 
buried my past deep, deep, and rolled a stone 
upon it, and that way lies madness." 

This was all I knew of his history. From that 
night we became inseparable companions ; from 
that niffht I loved him as David loved Jonathan. 
When 1 grew stout and strong, and cast my crutch 
away, we took our staffii and knapsacks and started 
for Italy, We parted one B°i)^fUp^^^ Rome. 
His face was set toward SngU^|^fnHne toward 
America. 

''Happy Dane!" he, said^ witb'a sad smile, 
"you are. going back tamariy that little Jacquita 
of whom you talk so much. She must be grown 
to womanhood now." 

"And yoUk Raynor?" I answered, thrilling 
fiercely. '* What wiU you do f ' 

*' Return to the old Yorkshire Radirg and turn 
monk^ maybe; I do not know. But there's a 
Divinity that shapes, our ends. ^Farewell, my dear 
boy, and God bless von." 

So we parted, and I fared baek to the house on 
the headland. She was there before me, fresh 
from her oonveni sohool-^apquita. My brain 
whirls, even now, when I rem^ber that night — 
that first delirious night when she came sweepine 
down the black twilight stair to meet me — a taU 
ffirl of seventeen, with fine Spanish eyes, and fine 
French manners, and a pale, oval face, and a slow, 
sweet, maddening smUe. I held back and looked 
at her. 

Where is that Uttle hornet Jacquita r' said I. 
** This surely can't be she." 

*'Were is that ill-tempered boy, with the crutch 
that was freely laid on other people's backs ? This 
surely can't be he," she answered. 
Then she gave me her finger-tips, with a gay 

It is delightfril to change for the better. You 
look very ftfasrf, very brown, very welL Royal. I 

2uitc approve of yon. The rector of Cold Harbor 
\ dining with us to-day, and his daughters— old 
sweethearts of yours. Will you give me your 
•nn?" 

By the side of this Spanish girl, the rector's 
daughters, with their round blue eyes and general 
plumpness, looked like Dutch shepherdesses. My 
poor Uttle mother si^fhed in my ear : 



" Do you see what a creature she has become ? 
Whatever to do with her I don' t know. She has 
lovers by the doiens already." 

"Loyers, senerally speuaking," I answered, 
ire always harmless. It is only when you begin 
to particularise that they grow dangerous." 
" Jack is very cold," said my mother. 
Cold ? with that pair of eyes, and a heart fed 
with Spanish blood? She will undeceive you 
some day. Antony has not yet come." 
Royal 

Yes. I understand you, my dear mother. Not 
another word. Qive the rector his cup of coffee." 

Then came a few days made up of filmy skies, 
and sunny flights along the bay, laughter, music, 
the rector s daughters, and that one pale face, with 
its droppiuff hair and almond-shaped eyes, set 
over and above all other faces, as the summer 
moon is set in heaven. 

" Come out to our playground in the fort," I 
said to her one night ; ana I put my violin under 
one arm and her liand through the other, and we 
took the little path leading away to the grassy 
rampart. 

It was a windy spring nieht. The hollow tide 
boomed below on the oeacn. There was a full 
moon in the zenith, with a black rag of a cloud 
blown slantwise over her face. The purple heaven 
glowed with stars. Jacquita dropped waist-deep 
mto the rippling, seedy grass of tne rampart, and 
looked off on tiie sea. 

*• Flay to me. Royal," s-e said, dreamily. 

I drew the Violin from beneaui my arm. The 
panting of the tide came faintly up the rocks. 
Green things whispered and stirred around us in 
the dewless dark. At my feet sat Jacquita, with 
her mantle of scariet wool gathered about her 
head, and a braid of hair, black and long, like 
ravelled silk, blowing out from beneath it. 

*'Playr I stammered. What shall I play ?" 

" Something that never was heard before," said 
she. 

I dashed the bow across the shuddering string;s. 
Out spurted the music in fantastic jets. My brain 
was giddy ; flashes of light burned under my eye- 
brows. I played furiously, and altogether at 
random. Sne had her wish, for such music was 
never heard before, surely. She did not heed it 
for a while; she seemed |o be deaf as a stone. 
But as the mad sounds screeched and eddied about 
her, and grew in force and volume, she started 
suddenly out of the grass, and dropped the scar- 
let mantle from her hair. The next moment she 
was whirling away to the music in a wild dance 
along the rampart. 

The moon and the clouds raced overhead. 
Now in light, now in darkness, she floated, and 

Faused, and was swept on again like a leaf, as 
played. Her fl3rinff shadow wavered along the 
deep grass. The drapery fell away from the 
marble arms that circled ner head with lanraid 
grace. I thought of the daughter of Herodias 
when she dancM before the king. 
Faster 1" laughed Jacquita. 
But my hand refused longer to bold the violin. 
It fell with a thud among the rocks, and I darted 
toward that flying shape and caught it, and held 
it fast upon the rampart. 

"Love me, Jacquita!" I groaned. " Love me, 
or I die!" 

I felt her shudder. The oeautiful palpitating 
body wreathed out of my hold. 

"I do love YOU," she faltered, breathing heavily. 
" I am very fond of you. Royal." 

** But not in the way I mean, Jacquita. Love 
me, as I love you — ^utterly, entirely. We are no 
longer children. Love me as a woman loves the 
man she chooses from all the world !" 

She looked as white and cold as a stone. She 
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seemed listening to the tide below ou the reefs 
rather than to me. 
" No, Royal," she shivered. " 0ear flojal— oh, 

no!" 

'*ThAt means you will not marry me, Jac- 
quita V* 

" How can I ? Does love come at one's call ? I 
am your sister, your friend, Royal — nothing more. 
Come, let us go home." 

I picked up the riolikij and we walked away from 
the old playground in silenoe. 

When the first sharp sting and agony was over, 
hope crept back upon me, subtle and sweet. Love 
begets love. I had no rival whom I feared, and I 
set myself down to vanquish, by slow siege, the 
fortress that I could not storm. 

Through the weeks and months that deepened 
toward the death of summer, I sought, as other 
men seek Heaven and their soul's telvation, for 
some look, some word, some sigA of promise for 
the future. It never came. She chafed fearfully 
at times under my dogged persistence. 

''Leave me alone. Royal I" she said to me once, 
with fierce weariness. *' Here is the old knife with 
which you once threatened to slay the Spanish 
kin, who never came for me: do you remember? 
When you worry me like this, I am tempted to 
prick it through my own heart." 

She snatched from a comer of my mother^ s es- 
critoire the curious weapon, with its thin blade 
and curved handle, frosty with silver fllisree. 
Her eyes blazed in a way that reminded me of our 
early battles; the hot scarlet streamed up and 
down her temples. Then, as suddenly, she drop« 
ped the blade and assumed her own manner. 

*^Am I to blame. Royal, because I cannot 
love you ? Xou drive me wild ! Go away— do I 
The gulls are flying in from sea; it is going to 
storm." 

The door opened, and Vinnie Bray put her 
round blue eyes and Dutch shepherdess head into 
the room. 

''Tou must take me back to the parsonage be- 
fore dark, Royalf^' she called. "It is too rou^h 
for the wherry, I suppose. Jacquita will go with 
us for company." 

" No." dissented Jacquita: " quite impossible ! 
Roval has given me a headache.''^ 

And she retreated into the window, and tamed 
her back upon me. 

When I returned frdtn Cold Harbor, deep in the 
fi^sty twilight, she was kneeling on the hearth set- 
ting the tea to draw by the parlor fire. Its ruddy 
lig it shone on her dark head and splendid shoul- 
ders, and slipped in grooves adown her dress, as, 
with shaded eyes, she looked into the coals and 
sang: 

My lover lOiaU be noble. 

Witli an eye that takes the breath ; 
And l&e lute he pUys upon 
Shtf 1 strike ladies into trouble, 

As bis emotd strikes men to death 1" 

"Dear me!" said my mother, entering just 
then with her maid and the tray, *' what a dread- 
ful night! Will you close the shutters, Royal? 
It's a mercy you got back alive from the parson- 
age. Jack, my love, come and whip the cream," 

It began to rain heavily while we sat at tea. 
The oldneadland rocked with the fury of the wind 
above and the surf bislow. Deep darkness had 
settled on' the harbor and the town. Only the 
lighthouse ember streaked, with its angry, pro- 
testing light, t^e shallow sandbar and toe sleek, 
low reefs. 

*" Heaven be good to-night to the poor sailor!" 
shivered Jacquita, rising, at last, ana slipping to 
a seaward window. 

"Amen!" answered my mother. "I fear the 
cream-bisouits are undergone. Bark ! What is 
that ?" 



A tremendous dash of wind and rain struck the 

house, and shook it to its foundation. Over the 
roar and msh of the elements we heard, loud and 
clear, the boom of a gun. ' I stiuted up frx>m the 
table. 

" There's a ship on the bar I" I cried, and ran 
straiffhtwajr into the hall, stru^lcd into my dread- 
nought, seized a lantern, ancTmiJied from the 
house. The wind, blowing with fuU force against 
the blufl, snatched say breath from my lips. The 
night was a dense black horror, broken onlj by 
the red dot of the beacon. The screeching of the 
wind, the bellowing of the sea, the boominff of 
that, disastrous gun, filled my ears in he&ish 
chorus. Suddenly I heard at my back a homan 
voice. 

" Wait, Royal— wait !" it called. \ 

I turned, and, by the lantera-U^ht, saw Jac- 
quita, huddled in a great-coat, leaping down the 
rocks behind me. 

" Waii^ Royal 1" she repeated, authoritativdy ; 
"I'm going with you." 

'^Kot in this storm I" 

"Ves, yes! Give me your hand. How can I 
stay behind, while men and women are drowning 
at the door? There! hold fastto ooe. Oh, gre^ 
Heaven ! there's tbat dreadful gun again I" 

It was useless to argue ; she would not listen. 
She was wild with azoitement. TIm slender hand 
she slipped in mine bomt like fever. We pushed 
on together, without another word, to the beaoh. 

It was swarming with flridng^-people — men, wo- 
men tand children gadiered m groups on the 
rooks. 

" Where is the lifebostf' I asked. 

" Herc^" a voioe answered ; and I followed it 
down to the landing-plsce, and found the fisbei^ 
men had brought uie boat out^ but dared not 
launch her, 

"Cowards!" panted Jacquita, gasing round 
upon them in angry scorn ; ''will you stand here 
: and let tfasm all mrown before your eyes V* 

" I never rode water like this," one sullenly re- 
torted ; " and I'm nowise ashsmed to say if s too 
risky to be tried. One nan's life is asgeod as 
anotheiv miss*" 

"Bah!" she hissed, through her white teetli. 
" Let us see what a woman's life is worth^en ! 
If you are afraid of rough water, I am not. Royal, 
come I Toil and I. wiH go alone." 

"Jacquita, for the love of Heaven— 

"Don^t talkr-^o&'t! I am not in the least 
afraid. Feel my hand ; does it tremble? I can 
handle Sn oar as well as these cowards. Gome I" 

She stepped into the lifeboat I fbllowed. Two 
griszled nshermen came leaping down the rocks 
after us. Mid blundered over the gunwale. 

"Weil, miss," said one, "hereMi mr mate and 
I ; it shan't be' said we were outdone by a gal like 
you." 

We took op our oars and pushed off from fbe 
shore. 

She sat beside me. statue-like, silent, timing 
her strokes to miiie, tne hood of her c.oak drawn 
over her head, a tress or two of hair curling out 
beneath it. I kissed them as they were blown like 
silky snakes across my lips. 

" At least, we shall pensh together," I thoui^t 

Tip the dizcy crests of the waves slipped we. 
and down their black, sucking hollows, tossea 
about like a straw on a whirlpool. The ship lay 
wedged in between the reefs, their jagged Jaws 
fi;riped fast upon her, her whole stem burie^ her 
bow only ouf of the water. The beacon-fight 
wavered along ihe bar as we approached, and split 
the darkness of the fatal rocks. We saw that the 
ship's bow was spotted with human figures. 

" Look, Royal P' shivered Jacquita; " they are 
clinging there to the ratlines. One, two, three-r 
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three poor wretches ; and one, all alone, far out on 
the howsprit/' 

She detached a white scarf from her throat, and 
held it fluttering against the wind. 

The solitary figure on the bowsprit answered 
the signal. 

Nearer we drew, and nearer. A great wave 
caught us suddenly, and dashed us almost asainst 
the wreck. They came tumbling down inu> the 
boat, those haggard, half-drownra men, threaten- 
ing to swamp us. The lonely figure on the bow- 
sprit was the last left. 

We rowed under, and shonted to him to let him- 
self down. 

The beacon-liffht started along the ^unt timber, 
and, as I looked up, I saw a pale, chilly face, like 
a marble god's, the head uncoyered, and the wet 
flaxen hair curUng_arQUDd the fierce white brows. 

" Great Gtod !" I cried ; " Alf Raynor I" 

** Dane he answered ; then dropped. . 

The boat lurched. He missed the gunwale by 
a foot or two, and fell plump into the water. 

With a cr^, Jacquita dropped her oar, bent oTer, 
and seized him by nis long nair. 

"Help! Ro/air' she cried. 

I caught him by the shoulders, and drumed 
him into the boat. He was quite aen^eless. Wrth 
his head on mv knee, he lay, stark and prostrate, 
while we rowea back to the shore. 

We carried him to the house on the headland, 
and laid aim in the guest-chamber. 

Jacquitf^" I sai(( in my transport of gratitude, 
" it was YOU who saved him — the dearest friend t 
have in tne world ! How can i ever thank you 

"Are you sure he lives?" she asked, standing, 
listless and pale, at the foot of the bed. . Are you 
sure he is human t He looks like a sealed 



Wide open flashed his eyes, even as she spoke. 
He looked up at her as be lay — she looked down 
on him as sue stood — a long, brooding, thirsty 
look. 

She drew slowly back, reddening, paling— then 
turned, without a word^ and guded Arom the 
room. 

^'Qreat Heaven! Who was thatr' breathed 
Baynor, raising himself on his elbow to stare after 
her. 

'* The Jacquita," I answered, " of whom I used 
to tell you at Rome." 

"Is my brain turning? Did I not «ee her out i 
there in ibe boat to-night V* 

** Yes, my dear boy. Under God, you owe your 
life to her. Hush ! I know what you would ask. 
I have not married her, as you predicted— I greatly 
fear I never shall, Raynor." 

He wrung my hand, then sank back, exhausted, 
and fell asleep. 

I watched with him all night. At dawn, in the 
passage outside his door, I met Jaoquita, in a long, 
white dressing-gown, her black eyes still heavy 
with sleep. 

" I have had frightful dreams !" she shivered. 
" Come out and wuk on the headland, Royal — the 
storm is over." 

I went, and before we had taken a half-doaen 
turns on the boisterous bluff*, I began : 

''Jack, darling, surely patience must in time 
have its reward. How can a woman like you be 
always cruel? This faithful, enduring love of 
mine must melt you at last !" 

" Royal !" she stopped in the path, her very 
lips growing white, " neither a year hence, nor a 
decade hence I This is the last time I shall listen 
to you, Royal. When you talk of love again to 
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me, I must leave the headland for ever— I must go 
where I shall never Bee you more!" 

We turned about then, and walked home, rery 
sad and silent. 

Ray nor joined us at breakfast. He was in a 
rare mood. His old fascination of manner had in- 
creased, it seemed to me, a hundred-fold sinoeour 
parting. 

My mother watched him with speechless delight, 
Jacquita with polite indifference, though she an- 
swered his lignt pleasantry now and then with 
very sharp retorts. 

As we arose from breakfast, he followed her 
into a window. 

•*And to you," he breathed, his tawny eyes 
glowing—" to you I owe my life ? You place me 
under a heavy debt. Miss Dane. Can I ever hope 
to discharge it ? As I stand here, looking at you, 
I am sorelv tempted." 

^'Indeeai" 

" Tempted to begin my existence over again— to 
forget that I ever lived till this moment— to take 
my life firesh from your hands, and set it running 
in new grooves." 

" I hope your head is quite right this morning," 
she said, solemnly. 

" Thanks. It is. I wish I could say as much 
of my heart. But, one must not talk treason in 
camp." Then he turned to me. ** T am gping 
over to Cold Harbor, to start again for Halifax,'' 
he said, quietly. 

" Good Heaven 1 What do you mean, Baynot?" 
I cried. "Haliftfcx, indeed! What lacks our 
hospitality ? Do such plain, common people al- 
ready bore you? You shall not leave us for a 
three-month, at the least I" 

** There is a friend awaiting me there," he said, 
shortlv. 

" Then let him wait, by all means," I answered; 
and my mother came to add her entreaties to mine 
— the very dogs rose from the hearth to fawn 
upon him — only Jacquita stood dumb and cold, 
looking out on the sea. 

He yielded to us, at laet, but with strange re- 
luctance. His manner puizled and hurt me. iVW, 
I know he foresaw the doom that was advancing 
upon him, and, in that first hour, at least, itrug- 
gied to escape it. 

We conouered. Ho stayed, and gay were the 
days tiiat followed in that old house on the head- 
land. 

T remember long, starry nights under the vines 
of t!ic porch, where big white moths brushed the 
dew, and Vinnie Brtiy^ white muslins fluttered, 
and Jacquita, with a Spanish mantilla pinned 
upon her rippling hair, sang ua the wild, Andalu- 
Bian loige-Bongti 8hu Iiud learned at school. Sl|e 
had a gireat passion for her native dress, and 
danced In among us often, in t}ie coy mantilla, 
her braided hair fastened with ft^dpins, her black 
fan waving, and pink oieander' blossoms on her 
brea-st. 

Hay nor painted her io'^tliis Qosfume, and I have 
the portrait still. 

I remember long days of autumn calm, dawdled 
away omong the rockX or on the bay, whistling 
for a cap-full of wind f • ^11' r sail: and. when 
vrhistUng would not di would seize my 

rioUn from the bott<im ot ihe boat, fill our ears 
with gome ^^^^^Uj^^t^l^wnz^, and laugh 
gail^' when m9Wljfni^igt»im$^p and the water 
to npple. * 

I lemember wild, wet nights, when we roasted 
chestnuti^ in the old halL and danced by the light 
of its roaring hickory fires ; and, more than all 
else, I remember the blindness that was upon me 
all this while, which closed my eyes and hid from 
my sight tho beginning of the end so close at 
band. 

We were down upon the rocks one day — one per- 



fect day, full of haxe and earthy scents of dying 
things. Raynor sat at a little distance from the 
rest of the party, mocking, with his long-drawn, 
melodious whistle, a flock of sea-fbwl overhead, 
and hewiuff out our names in the solid rock. 

In a little cieft below him Jacquita was cnried 
up, hke a kittep, purring a little song that Bounds 
on in my ears still : 

" * ^i^J^ thouflht is sorrow. 

Wisdom will lead us out of their mj ; 
fletsure to-di»r, and care to-mortow— 
To-monow &at never oan be to-day.' " 

"Very careless of you, Jack, to sit Kke that!" 
called Madge Bray. '/Such a voice, too! The 
mermen will be lietening, and climbing up to 
whisk you off"." 

" Come away, Jacquita !" I said, anxiously. 

She put out an arm to draw herself up. As she 
did 80. a band of gold on the round wrist un- 
clasped, and dropped down, down into a fissure 
far below. 

" There goes a gift for the mermen," she said. 
Then, looking piteous, " Oh, Roral I mamma save 
me that bracelet!" " * 

" Do you care for it ?" cried Raynor, starting 
suddenly up. 

"Yes! 0*1, yes, I do, indeed!" 

Over the rooks he disappeared without a word. 

"Raynor!" I ehouted, "are you mad? Come 
back ! You'fl dash your brains out down there !" 

No answer. 

We peered over the disxy verge, but saw no- 
thing of him. We Hstened, but aA was still. 

"Oh," shivered Madjge, " go down to the land- 
ing. Royal, and get the boat ! Perhaps he is Ivins 
down there, deia !" * 

" Raynor, man I" I Aouted, " where the deuce 
are you? Speak!" 

No reply. 

Jaoaulta, pale as a spirit, followed me, as I 
started for the landing; and, in the first turn of 
the path, we met the object of our solicitude advanc- 
ing toward us, dripping, smiling, with the brace- 
let in his hand. 

"Good Lord! Raynor, how cou/d you be so 
rash ?" I cried. 

He did not answer, but walked toward Jacquita, 
held out the bracelet, and caught her aa she fell in 
a dead faint on his arm. 

"My God!" he groaned; and knelt, and hfted 
her beai^f ul head, and bent over her. with a look 
that wflfi to me like a revelation. Unspeakable 
passion, despair, uutold agony, filled it. For a 
moment he seemed ready to devour her with his 
kisses; then, like lightning, he drew back. "Take 
her from me. Royal !" he cried ; and, as I did so, 
he staggered to his feet, looked at her oiice. and 
walked oflf across the bluffs. 

He did not come back. When we retnmed to 
the house, he was not there. 

Jacquita went shivering up to the hall-fire, took 
the bracelet be had restored to her, and cast it, 
with a passionate gesture, into the red coals. 

I could not see her face, but that action was 
enough. I turned, and started out to find Raynor. 
Till night set in, I cast about the shore in all di- 
rections, but in vain. Suddenly, in a bed of sere 
grass, a mile or two from the headland, I stumbled 
upon a man, lying, face downward, on the cold 
earth, motionless as a stone. It was Raynor ! 

I was close unon him, but he did not stir nor 
l^ia 5 "^^^^^ f frightful distinctness, 

Y^J'^i'- ^^^^yi^ breathing. He knew that 
she loved him, and he had fled from her. He lay 
there alone with the darkness, in that attitude of 
intolerable miscrv. vwtuuc ui 

. " For God's sa^e, Ravnor I" I tried to say. but, 
in my CTeat awe, could not. So I turned siitly^ 
and made off over the beach ^ ' 
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W« MW DOthisff more of him that night— he 
lodged aft a little ioq down the shore. But the 
neil morning, when I descended to the land- 
ing-pUee, he was there before me, cutting mj 
caricaiure, with his knife, on the old planks of the 
wharf. I saw at a glance that he was in his gay- 
est mood. There was a blood-shotten look about 
his magnificent ejes, but that was all. 

Neither of us mentioned the previous night. We 
nnmoor^ our boat, and, dropping down the har- 
bor to the great green net-work of the islands and 
marshes, lay low there together in search of sea- 
fowl. 

The day was fuU of sleepy sunshine, and damp, 
gusty south wind. The sedgy islands fairly 
swarmed with ducks and snipe and plover. From 
the rank, hish reeds they chattered shrilly as we 
drifted up. 

" It is a rapture to do murder sometimes daid 
Raynor, savagely, as he banged away, with fear- 
ful effect, at tne great screaming flecks. 

When be had had his fill, and the boat was weU 
cumbered with our spoil, we wound our tortuous 
way into the tansled sedge of an island, and 
landed. Here we lighted a fire, and brought up 
the lunch-basket. 

Raynor, I noticed, would neither taste the soGds. 
nor orink the Amontillado sherry ; but be loUea 
by the smokinff brands, talking to me wfadle I 
lunched, and holdins his loaded piece so care- 
lessly that I cried ou^ at last: 

"Heaven bless you, man I you'U have a bullet 
through your head directly I" 

"It would be quite welcome!" he answered, 
with a reckless laugh, never changing the position 
of the gun. 

I was bending oyer the fire, poking together the 
remaining brands, wlien a sharp report rang 
through my ears ! 

I mshea toward Raynor. The piece had gone 
off in his hands^ sure enough, and he was lying 
back in the Ions grass, with his senses knocked 
quite out of him 1 

I knelt down, and loosened the linen about his 
throat and breast. As I did so, something fell 
upon the grass at my feet. I picked it up. 

It was a portrait. The face of a woman past 
her early youth, cold, haughty, high-bred. In- 
side the case was a lock of hair. I was still hold- 
ins it in my band when Raynor stirred, lifted him- 
seur up, and looked at me. 

" What M this. Raynor V* I said, shortly. 

The hot blooa dashed his face a moment, and 
then left it like asbesi 

** Ais thefcM of my wife^ Dant /** he answered, 
through his taeth. 

" Tour wife ! Great God ! are you married V* 

"Yes!" 

We Ipoked at each other. 

" Raynor, you ore a villain I" I said, slowly. 

"True I" ne answered, aqd started op, and 
strode off a few paces ^ then came back, hurried 
and baffgard. "Bhall I tell you about it, Dane ? 
In faith, it is a pretty story 1 A boy of eighteen 
married to a woman of twenty-five, to pay one of 
my titled father' s gambling-debts ! It was a great 
blunder, to be sure. Six months after, he fell 
heir to a fortune of a hundred thousand pounds ; 
but it came too late to save me. To put the in ut- 
ter mildly, I fled — ftrom England— to the Conti- 
nent, to the East — anywhere to escape her. Not 
till I learned that she nad sailed for Halifax, did I 
return to the old Torksire Riding. I said to m j- 
self I would die sooner than look on her face 
again. Yet, my lather had so far prevailed on 
me, that I was on my way to join her when that 
^ shipwreck stranded me here. As for this nortrait 
— well, I hung it about my neck that I might keep 
I her and my bonds in memory — that is all. ' 

*' And Jacquita?'* I said, sternly. 



He raised his hand, and hurted the portrait far 
from him out into* the water. 

" Come," iie answered, in a choking voice — 
"come, Dane 1 let us get back to the midn-land." 

Wc entered the boat, and pulled across the har- 
bor in silence. As our keel grated on the shore, I 
touched his shoulder. 

** You must nev«er see her a«ain, Raynor !" 

He looked across to the headland with bloodless 
lips, but did not speak. 

You need not say anything— 1 know alL Ray- 
nor, I tell you again, you are a villain ! Why did 
you not speak before ? A ^'^^ can have but one 
wife. You . meant her — that proud, splendid, 
stainless creature — the woman 1 love better than 
my life— you meant her nothing iess than a deep 
and damninff wrong T' 

He looked as if be would strike me dead. The 
tiger in his eyes looked out as I had never seen it 
look before, but he controlled himself. 

"No!" he cried, fiercely — "no! I have had 
such stru^les with myself here as would have 
driven weaker men mad. Do you know how loya 
comes to such long-repressed natures as mine ? 
But why should I seek to defend myself? I can- 
not ! There ! let us part now. Gpod-bye, Dane 
— ^try to forgiye me." 

His proud head fell on his breast. He turned 
and strode off over the beach. 

I followed him. 

** Where are you going, Raynor?" 
"To my wife." 

" God help you ! God bless you I Good-bye 1" 
I watchea the tall figure till it disappeared 
among the rooks, then climbed the headland and 
went nome. I found Jacquita sitting alone in a 
western window, looking out on the »ea. Some 
womanly fal-fals were lying about— silk, worsteds 
and briffht curved needles, and a guitar that I had 
brought her from abroad. 

"Alone?" she said, listlessly, looking up at 
me. 

" Yef. I've something to tell you, Jacquita." 
In the fierce pain that possessed me, ihad no 
pity for her. 

. "Go on," she said, indifferently. 

" Raynor has gone — to his wife, probably. He 
will not come back— thank God 1 Would that he 
had drowned out there on the reefs before he 
came here at all !" 

Her face was turned to the window. I could 
not see it 

" His wife I" she echoed, in a strange voice. 
Yes. There* s a lady answering to that title in 
Halifax. According to his own account^ he de- 
serted her five or six years ago." 

She did not moye nor speak. Her still, listen- 
ing fiffure sat as if carved m stone. I grew awed 
— ^frightened. 

" Jacquita I ctled, at last* 

" Go away !" she answered. " licave me i" 

I went, sorely troubled in spirit. 

She joined us at tea in a ravish in g toilet, her 
great eyes pretertratuxvUly bright, her lips burning 
red, her cheeks whiter than snow. Never had her 
beauty startled me as on this night. She was 
hardly the woman to wear her heart on her sleeve, 
and only I knew the mortal thrust she hadl re- 
ceived — the fire and agony seething and i^tabbing 
under that beautiful mask. 

During the w cek or two that followed she de- 
ceived even nu\ Though I had studied her long. 
I never guessed half the depth of ' that wild 
southern heart of hn s— never dreamed ot half its 
passion and ymw. One nighty however, when 
there had bet n u;iu >ts at dinner, and great joy in 
the house, I fonnd Iier sitUngln her neh dress on 
the black, lonely btuir, with her ^endw hands 
pressed wildly to her head. 
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" RoTtl," she sliuddered, " do tou- know bo# 
one feels when one ia Aoing madf'^ 

I lifted her cp, and got her out Ihto the dpen 
air, and made her walk wHh me along the bhilt. 

**For the love of Heaven! Jacqoita," I aaid, 
** cry, like other women !" 

cannot/' she answered. I have no tears. 
When the pain grows too intolerable, I kneel and 
pray__f0r death, you know— only death; but 
even that is vain." 

Then she asked about his marriage, and we 
walked the headland till her convulsive shivering 
ceased, and her great eyes crew calmer, and she 
smiled sadly up at me, and said, Dear, kind 
Boyal I how poorly I have repaid all your tender- 
ness !" and then we went in together, and, in my 
blindness, I felt sure that the worst had now been 
passed. 

But the next night I missed her. She was not 
in the house, nor ^et on the headland. It was an 
eerie, gruesome night, with a doleful wind sigh- 
injyr, and a ragged rack of clouds racing over the 
wud crescent moon. 

I hurried toward the old fort, and, in the shadow 
of a poplar tree close to the rampart, stopped 
and looked around. She was there, crouching in 
a palpitating heap — ^a voiceless, silent heap, in the 
sere grass. Her nat was off, her rich hair stream- 
ing in the moonlisht that shone sadly down on her 
bowed, beautiful head. 

As I looked at her. I dared neither speak nor 
advance ; but suddenly a shadow fell upon her. 
The moon went behind a cloud, and the figure of 
a man leaped up, dark and tall, upon the ramparL 
He bent over hei^ lifted her up. 

Jacquita !" he cried, and I knew the voice, the 
form, the ffuce of Raynor. 

He lifted her, I say, and strained her to him 
couTubively. 

She seemed bereft of all power to resist. I 
heard her cry out once, but that was all. She let 
his kisses rain on her lips and eyes and hair — I 
even thought she cliing to him one moment in a 
sort of frantic joy. Then, as suddenly, she pushed 



him from her. On the ▼ery verge of the raunirt 
she stood, white and beautii ul» end looked U film. 

** Go r she panted. Do not dare to touch 
me again ! Go !" 

He crossed his arms suUeuly on hia breast. 
Go I" he echoed. How can I go, JaeqaiH^f 
I love you !*' 

She dashed back her wild hair. 

''How dare you say that to mef the cried, 
stamping on the rampart. ** Go back to your— 
jour wile t You have broken my heart I Qo 1" 

" I cannot," he answered, gloomily. " I will 
not I Shall I leave the w<Mnan I love better than 
honor, duty, Heaven, itself-^for the woman I ab- 
hor f Jacquita! oh, my darling I my darling t 
curse me, spurn me . hate me, il you will— bere 1 
must live, here die V* 

He threw himself at her feet, holding to her 
drejM, Hfttng to her his handsome, handsome faoe, 
white now with torment. 

• *' Cruel r' she murmured, striving in vain to 
fvee herself; '* cruel 1 cruel!'' 

** I have tried— I have struggled— I hiave prM^ed 
for strength to le«ve you he cried, <* aoa in 
vain! Look at me, J^Pquita^I I have been to 
Halilkx. I have seen the woman the worid calls 
my wife — and— I have oome back — desperate, de- 
termined, I hare come back I In all the unireree, 
there is nothiojg but you! I choose, for jour 
sake, scorn ana blame and outlawry. Tou must 
choose the same, for mine ! Tou must come with 
me!" 

. She was dumb. She stood white and Btm in the 
moonliffht, watching him. 
He aovanced toward her in fierce exultation. 
•* Tou hate chosen it already I" he cried ; " for 
TOU love me, Jacquita! You will follow where I 
lead, whether the path mounts toward heaven, or 
drops down towara bell ! I am your master^you 
cannot escape me if you would — it is now too 
late!" 

A bleak despair filled her face. It was as if she 
saw the doom he had determined for her^-saw it 
with horror unspeakable, and yet could not resist. 
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" Speiik, Jaeqnita ! Tell me that yon lore me!** 
be prayed. { 

** I lore you she answered, meohanieally. 

"Come, then!" he called, in a wild, hiring 
Toice, opening wide his arms to her. ** Withoni 
me yon cannot lire!'' 

In his tremendous power be drew her forward, 
as the serpent draws the bird ; but, before his 
arms conia grasp her, she paused. 

It I cannot live, tnen Imust die V* she cried ; 
** for, your slare I will never be, Rayner-Hiever, 
iierer your slave I" 

She tore s<^ethiag, with a fierce gesture, from 
ber boeom. One breathless instant the moonlight 



iashed along a brieht blade, and an old ourred 
hilt, crusted with sflver! and, as tlaynor, with a 
dreadful cry, leaped toward her, her hot blood 
spurted upon him, and she fell at his feet!" 

I remember of springing across the rampart, 
and tearing her back from his false, treacherous 
arms. I remember kneeling there m the^ moon- 
light, with her dead face on ray kiiee, cursing him 
wildly ; and after that all was a blank. 
« * « * • 

Fire years after, one frightful winter night, 
when I was living, a gloomy, hopeless reoluse in 
the house on the headland, the Bnj(liah mail- 
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steamer Prince William was driyen upon the 
rocks below, and dash^ to pieces. 

In the early dawn I took up mj crutch— for tne 
old malady had come back upon me with sorrow 
— and limped down to the shore. I had not fol- 
lowed the beach a hundred yards when I saw. 
lying among the rocks, washed up with sand ana 
seaweed, the body of a man I 

I bent over it— I turned it upwara to the hght 
of day. Liffbtning had twice struck in the same 
place ; for, were, with closed eyes and a smile on 
Lis splendid lips, as if he had met death with a 
gay, glad heart— there, within sight of her grave, 
and tne house he had to** ever desolated lay Ray- 
Bor. cold and dead * 



Zndian Mlinsr Deer at a Railway 
atstiony Alabama- 

Thb Indians have well-nigh disappeared from 
the States east of the Mississippi, a few commu- 
nities lingering in the Nortn, surrounded by 
whites, reluctantly bending to the cirUization, 
which seem so alien to their nature that extinction 
is the only probable future before them. In the 
South, more sparsely settled, with mountains still 
the haunt of deer, some remnants of the once 
powerful Mobilean tribes linger, and hunt as their 
ancestors hunted of old, but now bring in the 
produce of the chase , to sell to the white man. 
The scene depicted in our illustration by the faith- 
ful pencil of an artist, whose fidelity to nature is 
remarkable, is not an uncommon one. 

Throng^ this path, these Indians may gradually 
be- brought to other emplorments, ana thus min- 
gle ia the vast popuUtiott that seems to spring up 
OD the soil where their ancestors roamed. 

If liquor does not exert its deadly influence, the 
Indian can gradually be gained, where the vices 
are not more firequently taught tnem than the les- 
ions of the mor6 worthy even in the lower ranks. 



The Temple of the Bmermld Idol* 

The temple itself is unquestionably one of the 
most remarkable and beautiful structures of its 
class in the Orient ; the lofty octagonal pUlars, the 
quaint Gothic doors and windows, the tapering 
uud gilded roofs, are carved in an infinite variety 
of emblems, the lotus and the palm jpredomina- 
tin^. iThe adornment of* the exterior is only 
equalled in profusion by the pictoriflJ and hie- 
roglyphic einbcUishment within. The ceiling is 
covered with mythological figures and symbols. 
Most 0Qiwpt9l|0iu ttpaong the latter are the Inmi- 
tiouB dimes, resembling the mystic orb of the 
Hindoo and representing the seven oonstella- 
tiou8 known to the ancieuts ; these revolve round 
a central sun in the form of a lotus, called by the 
Siamese Dok AthU fsun-flower), because it ex- 
pands its leaves to the rising sun, and contracts 
them as he sets. Qn the cornices are displayed 
the twelve signs of the sodiac. The altar is a 
wonder of dimensions and splendor — a pyramid 
one hundred feet high, terminating^ in a fine spire 
of ^Id, and surrounded on every aide by idols, all 
cunons and precious, from the b\)ou imacre in 
sapobire to the colossal statue in plate golo. ▲ 
series of trophies these, gathered from the tri- 
umphs of Buddhism over the proudest forms of 
worship in the old pagan world. 

In the pillars that surround the temple, and the 
spires that isper far aloft, may be traced tjpes 
ana emblems oorrowed from we Temple or the 
Sun at Baalbec, the proud fane of Diana at Ephe- 
sus, the shrineft of the Delian Apollo; but the 
Bndiminical symbols and interpretstioQs prevail 
8trang» that U should be so, with a sect toat suf?" 
fered ey the vlayiags .an4 the outoa^tings of a- 



ruthless perseonoon at the nandso^ ihaur Brahmia 
fathers, lor the cause of restorins the colttire of 
that simple and pure philosophy which flourished 
before pantheism I The floor is paved with dia- 
monds of polished brass, which reflect the Hffht of 
tall tapers that have burned on for more than a 
hundred years, so closely is the sacred fire watched. 
The fioods or light and depths of shadow about 
the altar are extreme, and the effect over- 
whelming 

The Emerald Idol is about twelve inches high 
and ei^ht in width. Into the virgin gold, of which 
its hair and collar are composed, must have been 
stirred, while the metal was yet molten, crystals, 
topazes, sapphires, onyxes, amethysts, and dia- 
monds — the stones crude, or rudely out, sad 
blended in snoh proportions as might enhance to 
the utmost imaginable limit the beauty and cost 
of the adored effigy. The combination is as har- 
monious as it is splendid. No wonder it is com- 
monly believed that Buddha himself alighted on 
the spot in the form of a great emerald^ and, by a 
fiash of lightning, conjured the glittering edifice 
and altar in an instant from the earth, io house 
and throne him there ! 



Bsfniiiiaiix Panefag, 

CHnBLBSS as is the home of the Esqo. , 
and all around them, at least to our eyes, they aie 
a simple, merry-hearted set, and enjoy life. 

They are fond of dancing, and of a rade music 
on a kind of tambourine. Espeotai^j where not 
cormpted by white intercourse, they are good- 
humored* cheerful and simple. The dress of the 
men and women does not differ greatly, and, of 
course, skins and fhrs are more largely employed 
than any woven fabric, as their land supplies no 
fibrous plants but moss, and the arts growing 
f^om their use are unknown. In winter they wear 
a doable set of clothes. The inner one has the 
fur to the skin, the outer one the fur outside. 
These clothes are often very neatly made, beinc 
firmly sewed with bone needles and thread <n 
sinews or moss. The women carry their infants 
eitiier in their capacious hoods mr still more ca- 
pacious boots— the latter being general store- 
nouses, even food being kept in them. Were we 
descended from them, we m^^t suppose the word 
" booty'* derived fVom them. 

They danoe for amusement with many grotesqno 
figures, and dance to welcome guests. The music 
given by the tambourine, which has, by-the-way, 
an ingenious handle, when elicited by a long bone, 
is not exactly in aocord with our ideas of liannoiiy, 
but aflbrds extreme pleasure to these mde ehUdren 
of nature. 



Vhe •ak Ohest 

Thb Priory was full to overflowing tiiat Chrisi 
mas. Guests were eoming and goii^ ; the bewil- 
dered servants, in direst confusion; li^dy Alice 
was moving about, her trailing, sitt:en robes flowing 
and shimmering around her (her dressee nevw 
rustled, she was far too graceful and womanly for 
that) ; and my cousin 'Sidney was more overoesr- 
ing and suneroilious than ever. Lady Alice spoke 
UtUe, but tnere ^ras a deep red spot on each oheek, 
and a glad light in her cold blue eyes which 
betrayed the exultation 9he was far tee weU-bied 
to show. Sbe and lier son were bo<|i triumphaat, 
but I was wretched; crushed to the ?eiy esfrth, foi 
their good fortune was my downfMl; aaj* more, 
it was the ruin of o^e whose h«|>p|p«AS was dearei 
to me than my own. ' 

TheM was no end of gaiety «i the Priory, for 
Lady AUee had «Ued the bouee with her mi 
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people— the Ajleecourts ; and any amount of her 
one fHeodi had come down from London. There 
were cbiving-parties, riding-parties, dinner-par- 
tieSy caipet^nces, theatncals, charades, and 
erer^ other kind of amusement that can be 
Imaged. The whole party were fiiU of life and 
spirits ; Lady Alice was an inimitable hostess, so 
sweet and gracious; the weather was jglorioos: 
but, oh, how I wearied of mirth and gaiety, for 1 
had nothing in common with those butterflies, and 
my heart was heavy as lead. It seemed as though 
the last months of anxiety had crushed all elas- 
ticity and love of enjoyment from my nature. 

As I sat in the drawing-room Christmas Eve, 
Lady Alice glided up to me. Laying her white, 
jewelled haml upon my shoulder careesinf^lj, she 
oegan: 

^My darlinff Blanche, I know I can depend 
npon you to oblige me. I am ouite ashamed to 
ask yon, but could you let me have the use of 
your room for to-nigntf The house is so full, and 
you understand, my dear g^rl, how inconsiderate 
and unreasonable people are. Lady Edith Clare 
insists that her maid must sleep in a room ad(join- 
ing hers, and Lady Clodesdale has brought her 
two nieces, whom I did not expect; so that, really, 
I don't know how we shall manage to accommo- 
date them all. I know, my dear, how superior 
you are to all foolish terrors. I have so often 
admired your strength of mind. And you could be 
so comfortable in the Tower Chamber. I made 
certain that you would oblige me, so I have had a 
fire lit, and your things removed there.'' 

I could on^y murmur an acquiescence; but, 
notwithstanding^ the courage which Lady Alice so 
flatteringly ascnbed to me, I shrank fVom occupy- 
ing the Tower Chamber. In fact, it was the last 
room in the bouse I would have chosen. The 
Tower Chamber, as its name indicated, belonged 
to the ancient part of the Priory. For years it 
had been a mere uninhabited ruin, unconnected 
with the more modern building. My uncle had 
put it in repair, and connected it, by a ^riuding 
staircase, ¥rith the rest of the house. Once, long 
ago, in his youth, it had been my uncle' s &tndyt 
and a fayorite retreat, as it was retired, and com- 
manded a lovely view : but, after his first wife's 
death, it had been snut up, and since, it had 
been rarely occupied, except when tbe Priory was 
full to overflowing. 

It was too lonely to be agreeable. Owls hooted 
from the ivy whien dusteied around the window. 
No cry of aljrm from there could reach tbe rest 
of the house ; there was no inhabited room near, 
to run for succor in case of danger. It had gnii^ed 
a bad name, too, among tbe servants, though no 
one could say why ; and not one of them would 
venture near it after nightfall. 

I sra not noturally a coward ; but, when I shut 
the door of communication between myself and 
the rest of the house, my heart sank within me. 
The house was ftill o:: noise and confusion ; laugh- 
ing voices rang through the corridors, the rooms 
were all aglow with lights and smiling faces, but 
here no sound could penetrate. 

I set down my candle, and surveyed my pre- 
mises. It was a large room, plainly furnished. 
Cnrason curtains shaded the windows, and hung 
upon the high, old-fashioned bed. There was a 
dark oak wararobe, a few chairs, a table with 
carved legs and claws, a high oak chest with great 
brass clasps. There were two doors, one opening 
upon the passage, the other giving aamittaoce to a 
large room, wholly unfurnished, with a skylight, 
and a door opening into the garden. The second 
room was wholly in darkness. 

I tried the garden-door; it was locked and 
bolted ; the skvhffht was too high to admit any 
, one ; so, after locking my own door, I felt tole- 
K'rablv secure. Then, I 'had so many antiouM 



thoughts and perplexities, that there was no room 
in my mind for superstitious terrors. 

My thoughts were not much in keeping 
with tbe festive holiday season. The hospitable 
roof which had sheltered me from early child- 
hood w.ould soon be a shelter for me no longeiv 
Another Christmas would not likely find me at 
the Priory. The setting sun reddens its turrets 
and high eaves, and the grotesque gargoyles 

{(listen white in the moonliffht, but it would no 
onger be home for me. My heart was very sore. 
I loved the dear old house of roush grey stone^ 
with its high-pitched roofs and overhanging 
eaves, where the swallows build, and the starungs 
sun themselves from April to October; its oid- 
faahioned flower-garden, with hi^ box-hedgea, 
and straight, formal walks, where the peacocks 
strut and scream; and the sun-dial that the ivy 
has cracked was also dear to me, for there 6uj 
and I played together as children ; there, happy 
as any queen, 1 had listened to his tender vows. 
Oh, t loved Hail so dearly. Every quaint nook 
and comer had had sweet, loving associations for 
me, and I knew I must leave all. 

The late Guy Hyvem of the Priory bad been 
my uncle. My paraata died in India ; then Uncle 
Guy adopted me, and, until his death, I was as a 
daughter to him. 

I was only an infant when I first came to the 
Priory, so my first recollections are of my grave, 
kindly uncle, and the two cousins who were my 
playmates. Quy was my eldest cousin, was several 
years older than I, and was, at the same time, my 
brother, protector, and friend. His strength, Us 
courage, nis frank, dibon^mre manner, and hand- 
some face, made him appear a very hero of ro- 
mance to me. He was the son of my uncle's first 
marriage with a young Italian girl he had met 
while travelling on the Continent. Sidney, Lady 
Alice's own son, was about my own age— a pale, 
feeble boy, who rarely associated with either his 
brother or me. 

I believe my uncle's first marriage had been a very 
romantic one. While visiting Florence, the grave, 
studious young Englishman had become despe- 
rately eoamorM with the beautiful daughter or a 
Florentine goldsmith. Guy Hyvem was a very 
proud man. For a time he straggled to subdue hu 
passion, but in the end love conquered pride of birth 
and prule of station ; he married Bianoa Chiari, 
and carried her away from her plebeian friends. 
For a year they wandered tu and fro on the Con- 
tinent, supremely happy in each other; then they 
returned to the Priory. 

They had scarcely been eatabllsbed there more 
than a few months, when tbe young wife died in 

S'ving birth to an heir, my oousin Guy. Uncle 
uy was a peculiarly reserved character^ and, 
aftor lookiBg nis last upon the fair dead face be 
had loved so passionately, he was never heard to 
breathe her name again. He buried the love of 
his youth deep down in hia heart, and exoept for 
tbe passionate afieetion he always evineed for his 
son. he might have been supposed to have for- 
gotten it. 

His second union was wholly one of policy. 
Lady Alice was high-bora, wealtny, her family iii- 
ftueiltial ; in point of rank, a fitting mate for him. 
Besides that. Lady Alice was beautiful, gracious, 
dignified, clever ; out of these facts I believe Uncle 
Guy was scarcely even aware. He was wrapped 
up* in his books, rarely interfering in any of bis 
wife's plans or projects ; as 1 believed, perfectly 
indiflerent to her in every respect. Every one 
acreed in say'ng how sweet and meions Lady 
iJice was— now perfectly she fulfilled all her 
duties — what a model stepmother she was. She 
always professed the tenderest affection for Guy 
and myself; but, through it all, I iistraaled her 
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caresses and honejed speeches, though I could 
assign no reason for my distrust. 

To Guy, his mother was a sacred memory. 
Knowing XK)thing of her except that she was 
young, Deautifuij and dearly loTed, his imagina- 
tion created an ideal character of infinite sweet- 
ness and purity. Quy was reserved in disposition, 
like his lather, so he nerer spoke of the subject 
which lay so near bis heart except to me, his con- 
stant companion and friend. 

A portrait of the beautiful Italian bung in my 
undrs study. The ex<|uisite delicacy of coloi^ 
ing, the perfect regularity of feature, the tender 
curres or cheek and brow, made one of the most 
beautiful faces I have ever looked upon. An ex- 
pression of almost childish archness played upon 
the tender mouth ; no shadow of her early doom 
shaded the violet eyes; the luxuriant hair fell in 
rich masses of rippling, golden waves almost to 
her feet. 

I had always reverenced Ony as mv ideal of 
manly perfection, so I could scateeJy believe in 
the reality of my happiness when be asked me to 
be his wife, it was like stepping into a new 
world, and the light of it for a moment blinded 
me. My uncle consented gladly ) he would have 
secured Guy's happiness at any price, and he had 
always loved me as a daughter. 

When Lady Alice uttered her congratulations, 
though her voice was sweet and her words affec- 
tionate, a strange gleam shot from her cold blue 
eyes that made me tremble, though I could give 
no reason for the feeling. Oh, how happy I was 
then I pould I ever forget the beautitul^ idyllic 
charm of those days — the sweet memories that 
hung around them like a faint fragrance — the old 
'visions, aspirations and tender confidences, the 
high hopes for the long, happy years which he be- 
lieved lay before us. And now I feared that all this 
was bun\ed for ever in the shadowy past. 

We were to be married early in the spring ; but 
when the spring came, with birds warbling and 
trees bursting into bud, Uonle Guy lay danger- 
ously ill. For eighteen months he lingered, and 
through all his pain and weakness his constant 
cry was for his son Guy. 

As his end drew near, be appeared to dwell more 
and more upon his brief summer-time of youth 
and love. He talked constantly of the fair Italian 
skies, and the name of his first lore was ever on 
bis lips. Sometimes the old pain of his loss came 
up— the keen edge of wretcheanees. and the old. old 
agony of parting. Lady Alice glided graceiuUy 
about the invalid's chamber. Sidney came, too, 
dark and sullen ; but Uncle Guy eppeared to have 
forgotten the very existence or his wife and 

Jrounger son. Her softest tones never won a 
ook; her tenderest inquiries scarcely provoked an 
answer, he lived so entirely in the past. 

She never appeared to resent his apparent lack 
of affection for her, her manner never lost its 
sweetness. She was just as paeious to me as she 
had always been ; but ■ometimes I caught her eye 
fixed upon Guy with an expression ok intense, 
malieioQS triumph that I could not lathom. 

Well, just as the hedge-rows were lovelrwitfa 
fresh ^een, and pale with delicate stars of haw- 
thorn. Uncle Guy died; and when they were 
blushinir in summer with ** brier roses, famt and 
pale," the blow fell. 

Lady Alice bad enacted her new roU to perfec- 
tion. She went irit>out the bouse, in her trailing 
mouming-robe#, a snowy handkercbiei pressed 
to her eves, issuing her orders in plaintive tones. 
I thought that the earth was crumbling away 
under my feet, when, without a falter in her calm, 
low tones, she told me that Sidney claimed the 
estate. 

She had always doubted that the Italian bad been 
Uncle Guy's legal wife, she said. She felt it her 



duty to investigate the legality ot the marriage; 
so had requested her lawyer to examine her late 
husband's papers, to see it he could dbcover any- 
thing that would throw light upon the subject. 

Mr. Ray had complied with her wishes, but his 
most careful researcnes bad been unavailing. !^ot 
a document, not a single word in either letterW 
paper, bore the slightest reference to uncle's first 
wife. 

Under the circumstances, she considered it her 
duty, acting under the ad? ice oi her brother. Lord 
Aylescourt, to ckum the estate. She had always 
loved Guy as a son, but of course Sidney's inte- 
rests must be her first consideration. Every- 
thing, she declared, proved the justice of her 
claim. Ko marriage certificate had been found, 
and, had such document ever existed, it would 
certainly have been carefully preserved. It was 
extremely unlikely that a man of Uncle Guy's 
family would contract an alliance with a low-bom 
foreigner. It could be proved that he had never 
presented her to his fnends and relatives as his 
wife. In only one of bis letters was she aUudnl 
io'f then be simply spoke of his hcArt-breaking 
gnef for the loss of " the love of his life," and 
said that the child was his only comfort 

Altogether Lady Alice considered her case very 
strong. Stunned, I sat listening to the calm 
tones repeating assurancee of her great affection 
for Guy and myself; each word, carefully ac- 
centuated, fell like lead on my bewildered brain. 

My poor Guy 1 My poor, injured, cheated Guy I 
At that moment I loved him as I had never loved 
him before. Deprived of his inheritance, his 
position, his very namd, he bore the blow nke i 
nero. He was quite confident that he could esta- 
blish his rights, and the only time I ever saw him 
strongly moved was when he spoke of the doubt 
cast upon his mother's honor. 

He started at once for Italy, to endearor to find 
some evidence of bis father^s marriage. At first, 
I had been very confident that the right must 
triumph, for I knew my uncle too wdl to doubt 
for a moment that Guy's cause was the just one ; 
but as time passed on, and the lawsuit still con- 
tinued, and Guy's search was still unsuccessful, I 
began to tremble. I tried to hope, but a cold, 
vague fear wmld creep over my spirit, and my 
best efforts could not banish it. 

I sat by the fire, reading a letter I had that 
day received from my lover. In the midst of the 
general confusion, I had merely bad time to 
glanoe over its contents: now I could carefully 
weigh every sentence. He had always written 
hopefully ; now, for the first time, I perceived an 
undertone of despondency running through the 
assumed cheerfulness of bu letter. He haafound 
his mother's friends, he said. Only distuitrela- 
tives remained, for the old goldsmitn of Florence 
had long since been dead. Many of them remem- 
bered tne beautiful Bianca Chiari; but the old 
man and his daughter had led so retired a life, 
that the information they could impart regarding 
her marrir.ge was of the slightest They knew 
she had married a great Enghsh milor—some even 
said he was a prince in his own country — and had 
gone away witn him. Of course she had married ; 
there was no doubt she was the English moor's 
wile; old Giovanni Chiari had been an honest 
man, and Bianca, a virtuous maiden, but of when 
wedded or where, they could give no definite ac- 
count. 

My heart sank. How could it all end? He 
must lose all — tb j dear oA place, where every 
tree and shrub was dear to him : then we would 
go out into the world, homeless wanderers. 
Ah IBM ! how bleak and dreary the future stretched 
out before me; for I knew well that thePriorr 
would be no home for me after Guy was declarell 
a usurper. 
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I went to the window, and drew «side tbe our- \ 
tain. The moonbeams were fiUBng white and 
cold upon the gentlj swelling terrace and more 
distant paric ; the trees stood ont dark against the 
flky. There was no. moon, but the heavens were 
foU of stars, that q«iYered and shook with a lim- 
pid, silyery lustre. Not a sound broke tbe intense * 
stillness — not a dog barked, not an echo was 
heard, and a feeling of terrible desolation came 
over me. 

I cang|bi a glimpse of mTself, as I passed the 
dusty nurror, and paused to look, ihad once 
been called pretty, but care and anriety had made 
sad haTOc of mv beauty; tears ana sleepless 
nights soon steal the li^ from bright eyes, the 
bloom from fair cheeks; and I remembered a 
carelessly uttered remark of Lady Alice's, that I 
oyerheard that yery eyening. 

** Tes ; poor, dear Blanche has faded sadly, and 
I once thought her quite pretty." 

I sot down by the fire, and wept bitterly ; then, 
somehow, in the yery extremity of my misery, 
oonoolation came to M. After all, i reiected, 
things might not be so bad as I imagined them. 
Ouv^i yery next letter might contain good news, 
onc^ in tlie meontUne, wfaSle there was life there 
was hope. 

It was nearly half-past one when i extinguished 
my light, and crept into bed. I was so worn out^ 
ikiat fdmoet as soon as my head touched the pillow 
1 fell into a profound sleep, i was awakened by a 
sensation or intense, bitter oeld. Tbe fire had 
burnt out, and I turned shiyering in bed, when I 
became aware that something, a liying presence, 
was in the room, near me. 

I sat up in bed, snd drew aside the curtains. 
The room was clear as day, though I had ex- 
tingnished the light; and the window-curtains 
were drawn, so that the moonligfat could not 
penetrate tlit^ugh their tfaidc folds. A lady— tall, 
araoefbl, m^|esQC — stood near the oak chest, her 
face turned from me. I noticed the richness of 
her attire— the elegance of her appearance. Could 
this be one of I^dy Alice's wnmis, or was it a 
mistake of some stranger guesf s? 

** Madame," I commenced, indignantly. 

At the sound of my y6ice she turned : but as I 
caught a glimpse of bier fSsoe, the words died away 
on my tips. The perfect face, the exquisite regu- 
larity of feature, the delicate richness of coloring, 
the wealth of golden hair, the tender^ yiolet eves, 
the expression at once sweet and dignified, how 
familiar all seemed to me. Where could I have 
Been that face? Then my heart gaye an almost 
oonyulsiye bound, as I rscognisedthe original of 
Ouy's portrait of his mother. 

With that reoognitioB there came upon me a 
oense of paralysing dreadr-Hi desire to fly from the 
fearful presence, to cry aloud for help ; but tongue 
and limbs failed me, the yery sources of life 
seemed to be dxjiag up under the influence of 
that deadly terror. 

'Notwithstanding the peerless beauty of the face, 
there was a som^hing in it wild and unearthly, 
which showed that it was not of this world. Still, 
there was an anxious unrest in the yiolet eyes 
that was purely human, and, as they rested upon 
me, their expression was piteously pleadmg. 
Slowly the white bond was raised, and pointed 
first toward nie, then toward the oak chest. A 
conyiotion that the apparition desired my aid 
stole oyer me, though in what manner I knew 
not; but it must be something connected with the 
oak chest. I tried to rise; reached the ground, 
that bloodless hand still pointing me to tbe chest ; 
then exhausted nature gaye way, and I fell lifeless 
to the floor. 

When I reooyered consdouaness, the grey dawn 
was just breaking, faint and chilL At first, I 
ihou^t it must all be a dream, the creation of 



my own excited imo^nation ; but there stood the 
oak chest, heayy ana sombre, looking dark and 
deep enough to be the repository of a hundred 
dead and buried secrets. 

There could be no harm in trying. I tried the 
lid ; it yielded to my hand, but it was so heayy 
that I had difficulty in opening it. It contained 
seyend comportments: but oU save two were 
empty, ^ne containea a bundle of old letters; 
the other, a largo pocket-book. | 

With trembling fingers I unfastened the clasps, * 
and out fell a long suken tress of wayinf golden 
hair. I next found two papers. Oh, joy! my 
heart fairly danced with delight ! My darling was 
saved. 

One was the marriage certificate of Guy Cla^ 
rence Wyvem, of the Priory. County Blankshire, 
and Bianco, only child of Gioyanni ChiarL gold- 
smith, of Florence, at the church of San Felixo, 
near Florence, by the Padre Francisco Berma- 
detti; the other was a certificate of baptism of 
their only child, Guy. The letters were from my 
uncle to his first wife. They were in Italian, and 
were full of tender confidences and sweet lover's 
riiapsodies. 

How gloriously that Christmas morning dawned, 
without a cloud upon the horizon 1 How joyfully 
I Joined in the antnems of praise and thanksffiying 
that swelled out» filling the littl^ yilloge church 
with a flood of melody I A heavy burden had 
been lifted from me, and I could only return fer- 
vent thanks. 

1 never mentioned a word of my discovery to 
Lady Alice ; but I sent the papers off to GuV at 
once. Need I tell you that ne returned to Eng-^ 
land at once, and ihe production of those docu- - 
meets immeoiately put on end to the lawsuit. 'A 

Guv Was received with rejoicings by the whole . 
county: all the old tenants and servants were 
quite wild witii joy. 

Lady AUce for once forgot her perfect dignity 
and hu^h-breeding, and showed a glimpse of the 
cruel, nard nature beneath. She had been so 
certain of success, that the disappointment was 
terrible. 

There was a wedding in the dear little parish 
church, before many months had elapsed. From 
the day I pledged my troth to Guy Wyvem imtil 
now, many years have passed, and each yeor has 
been as peaceful, as contented as the last. The 
Priory is one of the happiest homes in England. 
Baby laughter echoes throu^ its long halls ; chil- 
dren play in its sonny glades. The Tower Cham- 
ber is no longer desolate and unused; smiling 
faces and merry yoioes render it bright ; for it is 
a favorite retreat of Guy's and mine, and here 
our children duster around us at twilight, to hear 
the oft-told story of the old oak chest. 



Mr. Thomas Morland's Son 

"WmcHt" { 
I asked you, sir, if in your trayels in this part 
of the country you had ever seen, or known, or 
heard of a person named Judson Morland." i 

"There it is again!" was my inward ejacu- 
lation. ' 

It was the twentieth time that da^ that Mr. 
Thomas Morland had asked the question— three 
times before breakfast (myself being the first one 
inflkted), eleven times at tbe breakfast-table, and 
six times since enterhig the stage. Now he had 
intruded the same query upon the burly stranger 
who was trying to find a place somewhere among 
the small baggage that encimibered the fioor or 
the old stagecoach to put his booted and spurred 
nether extronitiefl. 
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"Which?" again asked the new-oomer^ with 
the utmost ffraTity. 

I smiled, out it was a desperate attempt, know- 
ing that Mr. Thomas Morland would repeat the 
question, with the same precise deliberation that 
characterised his prerious efforts* The two sober- 
looking gentlemen on the front seat also smiled. 
Likewise the old mioer on the middle seat. Even the 
Yelled lady at mr side appeared to los# something 
of her frightened, shrinkmg attitude. 

It made no difference with Mr. Thomas Mor- 
land, however, for he repeated the (question, word 
for word, like a schoolboy's recitation. 

"Judfton Morland repeated the stranger, 
musingly. ^* What sort of a chap was lie, 
stranger V* 

"Sirr 

Very sloWlv did this one word issue from Mr. 
Thomas Morland' s Kps, betokening deep-seated 
indhcnatiotit 

"1 Was gbin'' to ask what was the cut of his 



t^geehr?. Regular old substantiala like this?" 
fl^TUig the^eeve of his buckskin-jacdcet a twltoh. 
Or&leek olack, like a trayelling parson V* 
" well, really, sir," beean Mr. Thomas, " as to 
his attire when'he reached this part of the world — 
if be ever did reach it— I cannot say ; but when 
he left home, bis clothing was of the best material 
that could be procured. I remember that I re- 
marked tb^ eren texture of the cloth, and went 
immediatelyto order a suit from the same ^iece 
of goods. Unfortunately, Judson had taken it all 
— imported goods, you Know — and I wca obliged 
to wait for another consignment The vessel was 
the Oolden Cloud, and, being quite late in the 
season, she had rather a tempestuous voyage, 
thereby — 

. *'8ee here, stranffer!" now broke in our new 
fellow-pastenffer, ^*if you want to know anything 
more about that Judson Morland, you'll h'ave to 
talk faster than that, for we haven't got but a trifle 
over a hundred miles to travel together." 

'* Certainly," replied Mr. Thomas, not in the 
least disconcerted. " I was merely goinir to re- 
mark, that the rough weather encounterea by the 
Golden Cloud, on her passage across the Atlantic, 
from Liverpool to " , 

** Now, look here, stranger," again ii^terrnpt^ 
onr impatient traveller. *' 1 can nelp you out of 
that scrape. I was aboard that 'ere 'Cloudy 
€U>ld,' which had eoch a * tempestuous voyage 

across the Atlantic, from Liverpool to ,' ana I 

■06 that identical piece of broadcloth ; but this 
Judson Morland didm^t have on toy sech gear as 
that when I flrst run across him. Do you see 
these here articles?" holding; up one foot and leg, 
to displav the dingy buokskm breeches. * * .Tfaaf s 
the kino, strtmger; and H's the only real, 
right up and down olotb that^s fit to wear. That' s 
Jud's style, flow do you like it?" 

Mr. Thomas didn't like it at all. He thought 
the color was too light for cveij'-day wear, 
fudging, • of course, by the somewhat soiled ap- 
pearance of the speokste J^st shown him. But 
buckskin was not what troubled him just tbeo^ 

<a have been thinking," said he— "in fViot, I 
have inferred from what you have said, that you 
have met this Judson Morland, at some time and 
place at present unknown." 

''Wall, stranger, now you speak on't, it ap- 
pears to me I have heard of that^ere Judson Mor- 
land; but where in natur 'twas. I disremember'. 
Acquainted with him, stranger 

"^From the cradle, sir. Judecin Morland is my 
son — m^r only child ; and a very promising young 
man he is 

" Can't be beat for that this side of the mount- 
biga/' put in our practical fellow-passenger; 
" but he ain*t worth snucks to pay." 

'* I took great pains with him/' continued Mr. 



Thomas, ignoring tba somewhat nncompHmentAry 
insinuation, " and fondly hoped that he would be 
a prop — ^" 

"Fropst Props did you say? Wall, now. 
you're jest right, stranger. I'll warrant ye he'll 
come tip to your esepectations on props. He's a 
peeler m that, yoo bet I" 

" For me to lean upon in my declining yeara," 
resumed Mr. Thomas, not heeding thelntemip- 
tion, save by the look of disgust which none could 
fail to see. '* But alas ! he deceived me. He went 
contrary to my wishes, and 1 was forced to be se- 
vece with him. I wish it might b*ve beeti other- 
wise; but alas I the die is oast." 

** Dice, stranffer— dice did yon say? He's gpod 
at that, too, and wiH throw sixes at ererj shidce. 
But, stranger, I think you said he went iLgin ye? 
Might I ask what it was about V* 

*^H0 maitied against ray wishes, sir — a poor la- 
boring girl— a very obsoure person." 

"He did— eh? What did ye do to Hm?" 

"I banished him, sir." 

" You did*? Why didn't ye send him off, and 
done with itf 

"I banished him from his home — from my 
presence," continued Mr. Thomas, ^' and I have 
not seen him since. Do you know where I shall 
be most likely to meet him ?" 

" I suppose you want to sea Mm pnrty bad?" 

" I am v€rv anxious to m^et my son Judson," 
replied Mr. Thomas. 

"And that ere 'obscurity' whioh rou m«n- 
lionedr 

• "I do not know that I have a word to say 
against Mrs. Judson Morland. I blamed Jndson, 
but as Le is sufficiently punished for the folly into 
which, he was led '' 

^* Led, stranger? I reckon you don't mean that 
the.gal Led him into anything?^' 

"Beany, sir, taking eyery thing into oonndera- 
tiop— my son Judson's parentage, his bringing 
up, and the wealth—^" 

" I say, stranger, I asked ye a guestion ; and, 
as ni^ as 1 can ffgure it, ye ainH begun to an- 
swer it. Now, do you blame that 'ere woman? 
Yes or no !" 

The man had turned squarely about, and was 
facing Mr. Thomas Morland with a look that wma 
quite uncomfortable Ibr the recipients 

" Tes or no 1" he repealed. 

Mr. Thomas fell back upon his dignity at once. 

"Thistoms, sirr 

" Tes or no 1" thundered the giant, whipping 
> an ugly-looking revolver from his belt, ana 
placing the mucsle unpleasantly near to Mr. 
Thomas Morland' s heart 

The move was as sndden as it was unexpected, 
and I've no doubt Mr. Thomas was quite sur- 
prised. At any rate, he replied, quite meekly : 

" Tes, sir, I think 1 do blame the woman. 

" Ha I ha I ha 1" lanffhed his tormentor, putting 
the revolver back into his belt. " Purty nigh di- 
rect-^waan' t it, gentlemen ? But the gal wasn't to 
blame, Jnd knew ; and^ if she hadn't died 

" How do you know tkat t* demanded Mr. 
Thomas, with leas deliberation than usuaL 

' ' I reckon I' ve guessad it, stranger. If she had 
lived, it would haivn been the maldng of Jnd, for 
he thought a power of her." 

" No doubt my son Judson thought her a veiy 
nice person, or he never would have married her; 
but, tateg ever3rtbing into consideration " 

"Dod rot your considerations! I've heard 
enough of 'eml Jud's wife ita4 a nice gal, and 
ni jMel the noee of the first man what says she 
wasn't I kiiow'd her ; and I'd give mr whole 
outfit, it' I could see her once more. So, strr ns jr, 
jest keep yoilr tongue between your teeth, if ye 
ean't say any good of her." 

Mr. Thomas stared. Buttoning his coat, and 
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•Mng his lips, be settled baok into his ooroeT) 
note and indigns&t. 

It was but • ilMting eongelstion, bowerer. 
Anxietjr ior his son JmdsoA thsiwed the friaoiel 
exterior. He relented. Beeobintt fortti hishand, 
he daintily tonobed the baekskio jneM 

" Sir. you will pEsoe me verf much in yonr 
debt, if YOU will tell me where I oen find mj son 
Judsonr 

**Who Slid I knowedf ezoleimed the owner 
of the boekskin. *' And bow do I know theS a 
debt agin ye is good tor anytfainff f No, stranger, 
I reckon I won't let ye o^e me/' 
But, I hare a ri^^t to knew, sir t" 

*' Of course ve hare. . And Ve bsTe a right to 
find out, too, if ye cte. But, TU t^U ye what it 
is, stranger-«4romrinff all slang and iQl nonsense^ 
JudsonMorlasid doM not ears to see you bat 
once more, fie has not yet forgotten year 
smooth-tongued cruelty; and he has solemnly 
vowed tiist, if his »fe is spared, he will yet mak» 
you, Thomas Horiand, beff for tifii, ae you made 
him beg for the woman heTioTed." 

'^Bir, are you not presuming^' he asked, yet 
Terr meekly. ** We are enta*e strangers to eaeh 
other/' 

** It makes no dilRerefaoe, Thomas Moriaad 1" 
exclaimed Buckskin. '' As for me. I am Jndson 
norland's friend ; and, for flsar thai he may never 
meet you, 1 will act in his stead I'' 

Out came the pbtol again, and back went the 
hammer with a click that made my flesh creen. 

**JftH 9katy SMondi to ^ n tm w i^nur* thundered 
the man^ fTAsr* U'j9d90uyMi>rlmuP$ v^fef" 

We all sprung to our feet, with a rague idea of 
sarins Thomas Morland's lire. Just how we were 
to do it. however, was not so clear; for he of the 
buckskm had a bullet for each. But before that 
cool assassin beji^ to be in any danger from our 
united efforts, the stage suddenly stopped, and a 
dosen revolvers, backed by as many villainous 
•faces, were thrust through the doors of the old 
coaon* 

Our desperado inside took not the slightest no- 
tice of the visitors. 

"Time is up I'' he shouted, taking deliberate 
aim at his vienm. I have siven you a ohanoe, 
and you would not profit by it I It was your last 
and only one! JHef* 

It was a stranee, a trying moment—a sad end- 
ing to an amusing episode in our otherwise mo- 
notonous journey. 

I joined with Thomas Morland in his supplica- 
tions for mercy ; but the man only laughed. 

<* I will spare his life on one conaition : that 
Judson Moriond's wife is brought to me alive 
wtthin an hourr' 

The veiled lady at my side now brushed past 
me, and pUoed herself before Mr. Thomea Hor- 
land« 

Judson, I am here," said she. 
Down on the floor went the weapon ot death, 
dropped firom the band made nerveless by exces- 
sive Joy. 

"Lulul Lulut Great God! is it Luluf 
shouted the man^ tearing aside the thick veil. 
« Thank God. it Ib JjuIu,. raised firom the dead ! 
Old man— fatner, you are safe I Go your way, 
and I will go minet Good-bye, father I Good- 



b^ gentlemen I" 



J^e threw an arm around Lulu, and sprung with 
her out of the stage. His men also disappeared, 
and we soon heard the galloping of horses, grow- 
ing less dbtinct as the distance between us and 
them was widened. % 

I assure you that there was not much talking 
during the moment that followed the disappear- 
•nce of the robber band ; but there were some 
very long breaths of relief — ^Mr. Thomas outstrip- 
ping us all in that particular. 



The old miner was the first to break the silence. 

*' Gentlemen, we're in lock,** said he. "Mr. 
Thomas Moriand has found his son Judson ; his 
son Judson has Ibund his wife ; and we*ve saved 
what little dust we've got about our clothes for 
the next gang of land-p&ates we meet.** 

Fortunately, we did not meet the "next** gans, 
but reached our destination without further ad- 
venture. 

Whatever became of Judson Morland and his 
wife, I cannot say, but I hope that she has l>een the 
"makiu"' ofhiii. 

Neither do I know where Mr. Thomas went; 
but 1*11 venture to assert that he is not hunting 
fpr his son Jndson so much as he was. 



WSe99 Ooltiiro in norida* 

Ik enumersting plants of commercial value 
which flourish in Florida, none can claim prece- 
dence of the olive. It has been cultivated nearly 
half a century on the coast islands of Georgia. 
At St.. Simon's and Cumberknd Islands, there are 
at the present time many standard bearing trees— 
on the .atter more than one hundred, from Which 
considerable quantities of pickled olives and oil 
are obtained. The oil manufactured ftrom these 
olives is equal to the best quality of French oil. 

The tree is a. low branching: evergreen, rising 
from' twen^ to thirty feet. The fiowers appear' 
on wood of the previous year, in June. July and 
August. The fruit is a berried drupe of yellowish 
green color, but turning black when ripe. The 
tree is supposed to be originally tram Greece, and 
attains an incredible age. Near Temi, in Italy, 
is a plantation about two miles in extent, sup' 
posed to be the same plants mentioned by PUoy, 
as arrowing there in the flrst century. 

The olive is propagated by seeds, cuttings, 
layers, suckers and inoculation. The last mode 
is adopted when the cultivation of the olive is 
conducted with care; but oHve nlanta^ons are 
generally furnished from suckers which arise from 
uie roots of old trees. For the sake of obtaining 
fruit soon, strong plants should be obtained from 
Genoa; these will produce fhiit at the age of 
three or four years, but not till the twelfth year 
does the crop become profitable. 

The trees planted on St. Simon*s Island, lati- 
tnde thirty -one degrees two minutes north, were 
imported through a French house in Charleston, 
Sooth Carolina, in 1825, from Provence, the 
Languedoo Canal and Bordeaux. The trees were 
five months on the way, and did not arrive until 
May: notwithstanding, very few failed to grow. 
The trees had home several crops of ohves when 
the severe cold of Febmary (eight demes of . 
Fahrenheit} injured them so much that It was 
necessary to cut them down to the ground. They 
aU threw up shoots ftom the old itump, and in 
1846 the ti^s were again bttiding' under the 
weight of an abundant crop, and have continued 
to l^ar ever since. 

The olive will grow luxuriantly in strong, clayey, 
richly manured soil, but will not be so prolific as 
in a dry, calcareous, sandy or rocky situation. 
As to the temperature, that suitable for the orange 
will agree with the olive, but it cannot bear as 
hifl^ a degree of heat as the citron tribe. 

The yield of oil varies with the size of th« 
tree, character of the soil and seasons. The mean 
annual yield may be assumed at one hundred 
gallons per acre. Trees planted near the sea are 
not as profitable as in the interior districts. At 
Cordova, in Spain, the average is twenty -five 
pounds of oil to toe tree, while at i|Alag%. not 
more ^an half as much is produced. 

The Littoral regions of the Mediterranean, 
France, Spain, Italy and the Ionian Islands are 
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the prinoipel oliTe-producioff countries of the Old 
World. The export of oil from F^ce is im- 
mense. The Ionian States, comprising seven 
small islands in the Ionian Sea — Corfu, Zante, 
Cephalonia, Santa Maria^ Ithaca, Cerioo and Paxo. 
contain a population of 300,000. The principal 

Sroduction are olives, wine, currants ana linseed, 
ante produces from 10,000,000 to 1S,000,000 
pounds of currants, and from 65,000 to 80,000 
Dsrrels of olive oiL 

Cephalonia^ besides 16,000,000 pounds curttmts, 
12,000 barrels oil ; Ithaca about 8,000,000 pounds 
currants, and oil fbr home consumption ; Corfu 
produces a00,0OO barrels of pure olive oil. no 
currants ; Santa Maria about 25,000 barrels oi oil, 
several cargoes of linseed, and much wine : Paxo, 
10,000 barrels of oil. The Island of Candia, with 
an area q{ abc^ eight thousand square miles, 
besides producing barley, wheat, oats, wine, 
raisins, earobj, co^n, flaxseed, almonds, oranges, 
lemons, susar-cane, maile, etc.. has an average 
yield of 25,000,000 sallons of ohve oiL Georgia 
has more territory than the Island of Candia, on 
which the olive can be successfully and profitably 
cultivated, while the entire State of Florida is as 
fkvorable to the growth of this invaluable tree as 
the Grecian islands, or the Littoral itself. 



AVietore Jtole in the Aast Oentanr. 

[Fkom a print by Bowlandson.] 

Thb Fine Arts are gaining ground in America. 
Twenty-fire yean ago the amateurs were few and 



scattered. Artists starred, and paintinffs from 
abroad found few to appreciate them. Taste hss 
grown attd is srawins; artists receive ordeia, 
sales are well sStended, and thouch the notNrsw 
richtf who ' lavishly spends bis soodenly aoquirBd 
means to set op a saUery^ willioai rsgard to cost, 
is not siwm gmdea by sound judgment, or, con- 
scious of his own want of appreciation, fuls to 
employ a true oonnoit$&ur to add to his gallerr, 
tiie evil is comparativdy triflings oomparea to toe 
general good, and to the rapia adraooe made in 
troe artntio taste amOnc us. 

Holland is the omumy whioh we may tske aa 
an example, where, even in families of moderate 
meails^ care has been taken for years to aseure 
from time to^time some good painting. Leaving 
the works of the artists who are the rage,- and 
whose works oommand fUi>nIoos priosL tiiere will 
always be found really good painters whose nsmes 
snd whose works will h ve. One of these on a wall 
frill outweigh, with persons of taste, a msaa of 
upholstery trumpexr often more exftensiTe and 
yet utterly devoia of taste. 

Out snetion sales of paintings at the sumptu- 
ous art galleries of our time are fiuniliar to 
many of our readers. They may now compare 
one wilh an anotion sale or the last oentiirf, 
as depicted by Bowlandson. Id those days toe 
auctioneer and bnyem were en a leTel, seated 
at a circular table, around which, on the in- 
side, the paintings were carried, enabling sU to 
see the picture. The olerk in ttie centre wsited 
patiently till the last rap of the Johnsonian-look- 
ing auctioneer before lie entered the name <d 
the lucky purchaser. 




A Picrnas sale in the last ckntubt.— raou a pbikt bt BOWLANoeoK, 
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SUaiMEB COTTAGES. 



iNQuntiKa Citizen. — ** Do you knew anything abovt thU hotise, my good wo^an 
Ancient Feuale. — **Faix, it is mesetf as does. It is a ble'sed hou^e to me, for I does t^e 
nussmg there, and they qU die so eafy /" (Citizen oondndes not %o take it) 



Of what trade is 
a clerKjman at a 
wedding ? A join- 

«« Good •morn- 
ing, Patrick ; you 
have g o t a new 
coat at last, but it 
seems to fit yon 
'too much.' '* 

" Och ! there's 
nothing surpris- 
ing in mat; sure, 
I wasn't there 
when I was meas- 
ured for it." 

A IMMipated 
Young Man, 
who ran away 
from home, and 
spent his sub- 
stance in riotous 
livingy resolved at 
last to return to 
the paternal roof. 
His father was 
kind enough to 
forgive the young 
rascal for his 
wickedness, and 
rushing into the 
house, overcome 
with JOY that the 
bo^ had, returned, 
oned out to his 
wife: 

Let us km the 
prodigal ; the calf 
nas returned !" 




THE BAYKN AND THE OAT ; OB, TOIOXS OF THE NIOHT. 

By Longft^w. 



A Stent duty- 
taking the helm. 

Pardon my 

warmth," as the 
red-hot poker said 
to the clown, when 
he inadvertently 
put it in his 
pocket. 

Member of 
School - board — 

"Well, Thady 
Brnnagan, do you 
go to school ?" 

Thady— "Be- 
dad, I does, every 
blessed rcomin^, 
shore." 

M. of S. B.- 

A n d do you 
writer' 

Thady— **Begor- 
ra. I does, barrin' 
when I does 
wrong." 

M. of 8. B.— 
"And do yoQ 
readr 

Thady — "Borra 
arade.*^ 

M. of 8. B.- 
" What do you do, 

theft:" 

Thady— *'Arrah, 
shure, I only goes 
to the sohule-dhure 
for vittles for the 
pig; but I niver 
l^s in the inside." 
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Bnigmaa Otoradiwi, Bto. 

1. 

Whbn blushing youth 
Woald bide the truth, 
And fain conceal 
What facts rereal; 
When worthless gems 
Deck diadems, 
And art conceals 
What skill reveaU. 

M 7 first wtU then appear. 

When gallant bark 
At midnight dark 
Sadden recoils, 
Yields up her spoils, 
And piteous cries 
Rend earth and skies. 
And eddying waves 
Close ocean grayes, 

}Aj second you may fear. 

My little all, 
Bo very small, 
An evergreen 
Of lowly mien. 
On fitreiffn ground 
But rarely found \ 
With rounded points. 
And flexile joints. 
Fragrance nor thorn. 
Yet I adorn. 
By nation's grace, 
A royal place. 

8.>-DonBLK ACBOSTIC. 

Everywhere vou go, there my finals you will aee. 
And on my finals my initials will always be. 

1. 'Tis to cormpt. 

2. A traveler worn and weary. 
8. Is unutterable. 

4. To chain or fetter. 

5. Always astonishing. 

8. — HiDDBK Placks in trb Ukitbd Statbs. 

Old, fat, sew or lean, suit equally well in Fal- 
staS *s brigade. On seeing the mob, I let fly with 
my revolver, and escaped. He spoke the queer 
dialect of the Radnor folk. The wniskdy we stole 
soon disappeared. 

If six and half of nine 
Correctly you combine, 

You auickly see 

A useful tree. 
Whose branches intertwine. 

5. 

Squabb Wobds. 

Impetuous; surface; a prophet; not easily 
overcome. 

6. 

A scourge ; a continent ; Zion ; to suspend. 

r. 

Money ; an air ; a token ; to transmit. 

8.— SVAKBSPBABBAK Pc££LB. 

From one of Shakespeare's irreatest plays, 

1 here two tragic nnes indite ; 
Although composed of thirteen words, ' 

You could but two have now in sight 
The words were Huoken to a prince. 

Who heard a tale of woe and fear ; 
Now try to find the very words— 

The mysterjr please unfold it here. 
A friend of mine once had the^e lines. 

A bead was cudgel' d— whose, d'ye askt 
His own, of course, so large and thick^ 



He thought it was his lightest task. 
Seven words already do appear. 

In the text you'll find word for word ; 
The ninth yon^U see in the next line. 

Would yon believe its truth, my lord ? 
To try and find where to commence 

Would harrow the verv clearest head 1 
In angles and selected lines 

Read not up— read thou down instead. 
To deoiph'r tnia that I do quote. 

Into It thy best thoughts instill. 
You'll laugh to see how it is done— 

Upon my heart and soul, you wiUl 
9. 

DOUBLB AOBOBTICS. 

Two Lbuisiaoa cities. 
1. A place for hay. 
8. A beverage. 
8. To draw after. 

4. An American lake. 

5. Not far. 

6. To push. 

7. Mined. 

8. A city in New York State. 

9. An instrument of death. 
10. Part of the head. 

10. 

By reading my primals and flnals, there'll be 
Two countries divided by the deep blue sea. 
1. A girl's name. 

5. The name of a medicine, its ingredients not 
known. 

8. What carpenters use. 
4. The hide of an animal. 

6. A neutralizer of acids. 

6. Given to induce sleep. 

7. What all druggists snould have. 

Akbwbbs to Chabadbs, Eniomab, Etc., nc 
JnKB Numbbb. 

1. Abundance (a-bun-dance). 8. Mur-mur— 
rum-rum. 8. CodicU(C.O.D.I.C4-L). 4. Pa-lace 
Cpalace). 6. Paris, Helen— PariaH AdagE, KivaL, 
loE, SolomoN. 6. Beoause they had lost the last 
Napoleon they had. 7. Because they fancy them- 
selves good in vestments (investments). 8. When 
they are miners (minors). 9. Much Ado about 
Nothing." 10. Because they naturally desire an 
income of their own. 11. Because he steals (steels) 
his knives, and cuts away. 18. Friends, Enemies 
— FicklE, RuiN, IdlE, EsteeM, Noitoutafhl, Dis- 
pleasurE, SpinsterS. 18. Sham, flam, am, a. 

14. 

W M B 

£ A U 
NDT 
TIN + NIT 
TDN 

U A E 
BMW 
16. China, Wales, Denmark, Spain. 16. He avers 
(heavers). 17. C-oor-age (oourage). 18. Imp-lo-red 
f implored}. 19. Gales, abate, &tbe, ether, seer^. 
80. Scrub, chose, roves, users. Bessv. 81. Dairy, 
diary. 88. Child-hood (childhood^ 88. Your 
Own Name— Young, Ovid, Union, Raphael, Orion, 
West, ^Nebucbadneszar, Nero, Alfred, Mark, 
Elijah. 84. Croquet, Leopard— CameL, BhymB, 
OthO, QuilP. UrsulA, EmperoR. TalmuD. 25. 
War-wi«k (Warwick). 8< Hofly-hock (boHy- 
hock). 27. Snow, name, omer, were. 88. Elbe, 
lord, brad, eddy. 89. Shipwrec*. 80. AJfv, hA, 
a-^s, OiSe, centr/ftagal, MISSISSIPPI, crepoiten. 
lar, f/n. a/^, u/>, kTn. 81. Sauce-p^n (saucepan). 
88. Kit . ten (kitten\ 88. S-noW (snow). 84. 
Tootb<ache (toothache). 85. Week, earn, ergo, 
know. 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 

What poet never wis Une ? Gray . 
Who WM the taUest poet? LongfeUow. 
What poet was a great 8ti£ferer? Paine. 
What poet was not a colored man? White. 
What poet BiippowdhimBelfinMible? Pope, 
Who was the moBt warlike poet? Shake^ware. 
Who worked the predooBmetala? Goldamith. 
WHorealiaed the value of worde? Wordsworth. 
" WoMBN in arms." WeU, where shonld they 
be? 

A PLUASANT mill privilege -Kissing a factory 
girL 

k THnfo to be Jenner»ly praclioed-Vaodna- 

tlOD. 

Oah a ship with two owners be caUed a partner- 
ship? 

A."oHMBiKO*' sign— Hurrah 1 for our candi- 
dates. 

A Gbass Plot— TheRttomptto enclose Epping 
Forest 

What is the key-note Va good-breeding? 
B-naturaL 

FuiniY— That "square" dances are coming 
round again. 

DisiiASB comes in by hundredweighto %iid goes 
out 1^ ounces. 

Om measure in which civilized nations agre^^ 
The churchyard. 

Why is the sun Hke a good loaf? Because it's 
light when it rises. 

OousoL^Tiow tor Ladles-The world abounds 
with him-perCections. 

Ip time should repair the breeches, would 
there be any vest-iges ? 

Why is a waiter like a race-horse? Because he 
rune fbr plates aud cups. 

A ©BAD hen Is better than a Kve one ; she will 
lay wherever you put her. 

Which is the best way to retain a lady^ al2be- 
tlons ? Not to return them. 

TxMis are so bad in some places just now, that 
people can t even pay attention. 

Wht does a sculptor die the most hccrible of 
deaths ? He makes faces and busts. 

WHTia a lady's belt like a scavwiger ? Because 
it goes round and gathero up the waist. 

What did the spider do when he came out of 
the ark ? He took a fly and went home. 

Motto for railway directors -Never mind pas- 
sengers : it's flc^ght thai makes ihe cas^o. 

Dohbs thinks that, instead of giving credit to 
whom eredit is due* the cash bad hotter be paid. 

A2f old Udy says of a certaiTi pompoue fljergy- 
m^, thathe seems filled w)th tlie divine inlfat. 
ere. 

BuFPOflXKo a man to be in • 
mind, is it necessary he should be a picture oi 



EicH MusiG— A million-air. 
A Good Ck)UNTBY Seat— A milking- stool. 
«'SHOinj> AUU) Aoquaimtanob be foboot?"— 
Not if they have any money ? 
A MiHiBTXB at an eatln«-houBe gave the order. 
EoMt beef, weU dene, thou good and faithful 
servant." 

A Jew, on seeing a V^^f^'^J^^}'!?^^ 
marked: "Thou iSmost persuadeat me to be a 

Chrlsiian." 

"Taib about the jaws of death," says a m«a 
who has a scolding wife ; "that's nothing to the 
jftwsoflife." 

If Bums were UviuK now, he yould tell tb« 
man tiitt wants to see himseft as others see him. 
to run for office. 

Ah overwise parent, who didn't spwe the rod, 
n«Sy spoUed tbTcbild by throwing hmi out of 
the window afterward. 

A oABDBiam-8 wife made a P^wof^^f ^l^Sht 
Spanish onion, but she found that it brought 
tears into her needles' eyes. 

"Who's thkbb?" cried a patrol to a pasidng 
fignre, one dark night. - It'^ I, patrol ; toiH be 
JXaid," repUed an old woman. 

Ax exchange says the grapes ^ XW ^^l*^^ 

areso SSe tiSit tfi^lr ekkia are used tO^ cover old 
umbrella frames. We dun t believe it. 

How is it, when a wife wears the trowsera. she 
and her husband wmpoee^^^ 



cause she is number one aiKl afr 1 

A Mainb lover srave up bis bride when h^r 
father presented a biU for the yojing manj board 
during the four years they were " engaged.' 

Bomb youngsteiB, while watching the process o- 
baKdung chicltens by steam, one gidjo another, 
" WorSer if their mother knows the^s out? 

Thebb ia % certafai softness of manner wWoh. 
in either man or woman, adds a charm Ibat 
ahnost entirely compensates for lack of beauty. 

The last dying expression reported is that of 
Snooks, who/aslie went off the hooks. Bmiltoglj; 
observed : By-hy, Vm Roh^g to see the anciente,- 

A Qbbmah officer writes to the London JZWj- 
army. 

Two of the old Bed StookiM Base Bsll Club 
have joined a choir. One of them officiates as 
Bhorh stop on the organ, and the other sings 
third base. 

Why are certain domestic l»»»^<f?o«,<*ll®* 
"curtidn" lectures f Because the victim is only 
allowed to make a remark at distant intervals, 

"I'D have you to know, M« Stpte, that my 
tmclewtaa banister of the law. fig f^^^^ 
bannister," retorted Mrs. Grundy, tmminp up 
her note ; " haven't I a cousin as is a comdor m 
the navy 1" 

It is reported that a Boston landJord refirained 
ttom collecting rent from one of his tenants ijor 



Mveral \ earsTthat he might avoid payment of the 
Soome-kx tiereon,ftnd ttat by the recent failure 
ofthe tenant he has lost the enture sum, amount- 
to many thousand dollars. 
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Mb. Sott.-u"/!, gmokin^;^^iit^^ ^Sll^^^ «mofc«d in my prwncer 

MI88 JAcrtOK.— ."I don'i ilWOW, fir. ^0 oraTUSKAH «mO*C€a in my j/rwi 



A BOBooL teaober hsa been dismtosed for Utalaff 

the big girls. The BohoolgiriB m that the Bohool 
boardltas no right to interfere with thtir studiee 
in that way. 

A Cool CuBTOiaaL— Tradeetotii (creditor): 
"Glad to aee you, air.** 

8weU (debtor) : " Angh, Mr. SWmpldge, Tau>e 
reminded me more than onoe of an accotmt ycMi 
hare ftgainat me. Bnsineee ia boainefle. Would 
7<m prefer a cbeck, whicb wiU not be honored— a 
Ull at three montba. which wiU not he taketi up 
-^r a notice from the Bankraptcy (3ourt that Vm 
goiAg Dp on the ISth?** 



A Good 0»— In the county of SanU Clara, 
mf^^« iSo. Uved a jolly oli ^^^J^^^ 
Sie Wuty of hia farm, ana the V^^^^^ 
of thoee celebrated arUjnan wella, for whi(^ tomt 
county was so remarkable, induced many a vieitor 
to the locality in question. WeU do I remesber 
once paying a riWc to the old fanner, m the eom- 
paiiy of several ladies, when one of them, no 
Sobt out of excusable curiosity, besought our 
host to n«me for her delectation a list of the 
different Tarieties of Tegetables he iC«»»a; , ^ 
•*Ohr said the eyer-pIetBaiit oW Dutotonian, 
'•▼dTl Joo«t raises aU Wnts-4)eeto, b.tatoes, 
hnnkma, oofery UnU-exoept hogs.** ^ 
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